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Tbs  Bepublic  of  Plato  is  die  lon^t  of  his  work*  irith  Ute  «» 
Mpdon  or  the  Laws,  nnd  is  certainly  the  greatest  of  them.  Then 
an  nearer  approaches  U>  modern  metaphysics  ia  the  Philebui  and 
la  the  SophiaL  The  Potiticus  or  SUtle^uiiui  is  more  ideal ;  tha 
form  and  institutions  of  the  State  are  more  clearly  drnirn  out  in 
the  Laws;  as  works  of  art,  the  Syniposium  and  the  Protagoras  iu« 
of  higher  exceUence.  But  no  other  Dialogue  of  Hato  hiw  the 
same  Inrgeneas  of  view  and  the  same  perfection  of  style ;  oo  other 
contajni  more  ^phic  descriptioDs  of  uhnracter,  or  is  richer  in 
humor  and  imagery.  Nor  in  any  other  Dialogue  is  the  attempt 
made  to  unite  the  speculative  and  practical,  or  to  interweave  the 
State  with  philosophy.  Neither  must  we  forget  that  the  Rupublio 
ii  but  the  third  part  of  a  still  larger  work  which  was  to  havs 
Included  an  ideal  history  of  Athens,  aa  well  as  a  political  aud 
physical  pliilosopby.  Lastly,  Plato  may  be  regarded  as  the  "cap- 
tain or  leader"  of  a  goodly  band  of  followers;  In  him  is  to  be 
found  the  original  of  Cicero's  De  Hepublica,  of  St  Augnstin's  Cttjr 
of  God,  of  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  Uore,  and  of  the  nuuicroua 
modern  writings  which  axe  framed  upon  the  same  modcL  The 
Republic  of  Plato  is  alio  the  first  treatise  upon  education,  of  which 
Milton  and  I^ocke,  Rousseau,  Jean  Paul,  and  Goethe  are  the  legit- 
imate descendants.  Like  Dante  or  Bunyan.  he  has  a  revelation 
of  another  world  ;  in  the  early  Church  be  exercised  a  real  influ- 
ence on  theology,  and  at  the  Revival  of  Literature  on  politics. 
And  many  of  tlie  latent  thoughts  of  modern  philosophers  and 
statesmen,  such  as  the  unity  of  knowledge,  the  reign  of  law,  and 
ihe  equality  of  the  sexes,  have  been  aulicipated  in  a  dream  by 
Plato. 

The  argument  of  the  Republic  is  the  search  after  Justice,  the 
nature  of  which  is  first  hinted  at  by  Cephalus — then  discussed 
on  the  basis  of  the  old  proverbial  morality  by  Socrates  and  Pole- 
marchus — thou  caricatured  by  Thrasymacbus  and  partially  ex- 
pluned  by  Socrates  —  reduced  to  an  abstraction  l>y  GUucon  and 
Adelmantu^  ^and  having  become  invisible  in  the  individual  re^ 
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M  ir41  M  Mt,  Mi4  Mi  of  fonA  Mlf  bat  «f  tiM  whok  of  fife. 
M«^  •  fltateiOMi  iMiglM  to  4fttffau,  «ad  k  kodlj  to  beicil- 
(^  Hi  lUi  worl4«  TW  dd  4|Mml  of  poouj  nd  pUoHpkf 
«M4»  Irm  tNPM  Ufbdf  loMlMd  vpoa  fa^M  osrikr  books  of  tko 
KofMMlo  fi  ilM«  Iboghi  out  to  ^m  mL  Vct^rj  k  dkuifoiod  to 
Ho  on  iMltotloo  Ittffoo  lOiBOTod  from  ^m  trvA,  sod  Hoowr,  mo  wdl 
no  iHo  dfOMOik  pooti,  hofiof  Hooa  eoDdeouiod  mo  aa  iButatar,  k 
iooi  Into  HofilAfnoot  aloog  wMi  ffaoaii.  And  tiM  idem  of  tiM  Stale 
k  (HiMikfnofitod  bf  tbo  roroktioa  of  m  ftttiire  life. 

Tho  AM9^tm  Into  booki,  Uko  mil  iliiiilmr  ^MAmM}  k  proboblj 
tow  tbmo  Iho  Ago  of  Pkto*  Tbo  omtarml  divkkoo  ore  «x  in  Dom- 
\mr  I  flmt,  hwM  L  mud  fho  irat  bmlf  of  book  IL  down  to  p.  S6a» 
wHl4ih  ii  Introdttotoiy )  tbo  flrit  book  oontmining  m  refotatioik  of 
tho  pf>|mlmr  mnd  fophiftleml  notions  of  Juidce,  mnd  concluding,  like 
mnm  iilt  tho  omrllor  Dlalognoa,  wltbont  mrrlring  mt  m  definite  con- 
ffliifflfiti.  To  thla  In  mppondod  m  rottmtoment  of  tbe  natore  of  justice 
mmioriling  to  oomtnon  opinion,  mnd  mo  mnswor  k  demanded  to  tbe 
(iiiKffiion  •*-«  Wlimt  U  JuRtloo,  stripped  of  mppearances  ?  Tbe  second 
(ilvinlon  lfiolu<lo«  the  remainder  of  the  teoond  mnd  the  whole  of  the 
Uilnl  mtiil  flMirth  hooks,  which  are  mainly  occupied  with  the  con- 
si  riinilon  of  the  first  State  and  the  first  education.  Hie  third 
dtvUlon  oonslsts  of  tho  fifth,  sixth,  and  soTcnth  books,  in  which 
phltostiphy  rather  than  Justice  is  the  subject  of  Inquiry,  and  the 
SMc^tintl  Niate  Is  constructed  on  principles  of  communism  and  ruled 
by  plilliiMiphurs,  and  tlio  contemplation  of  the  «idea  of  good  takes 
Uirt  plM^d  of  tho  social  and  political  virtues.  In  the  eighth  and 
ithtlli  iMNiks  the  |K«r?erslons  of  States  and  the  Indiyiduals  whicb 
iMtrr«»ii|Mintl  to  ihmu  are  reviewed  In  succession;  \ani  the  nature 
iif  pUaiunt  anti  the  principle  of  tyranny  are  furtl^er  analyzed  in 
llie  IniUvldtial  oharactor.  Tlie  tenUi  book  k  the  co(nclusion  of  the 
wb«ili««  In  whioh  tbe  reflations  of  philosophy  to  poe\try  are  finally 
delermtnedi  and  tbe  happiness  of  the  citisens  in  tljds  life,  whiitfi 
has  now  Iveen  assunMl,  U  crownetl  by  the  vision  of  anokher. 

t^r  a  more  |t«»nertU  division  into  two  parts  may  be  adopted;  tbe 
liel  (books  I4v.)  oonlalnlng  tbe  description  of  m'Stmte  firamed 
MV  Mr  tl.  0.  Uels  k  tbi  CkMhtl  Mew— .  ^«1.  tt.  f.  i. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Vkllv  in  ftccorJnnee  vridi  Hellenic  notionit  of  relJ^n  and  morallt/, 
wbUa  in  tho  second  (v^x.)  the  Hellenic  Slate  )i  transfbrmed  into  an 
Ideal  kingdom  of  philosophy,  of  which  oil  other  govern inciit*  ura 
the  pcrrersioDk  These  tno  points  of  view  ore  re&lly  opposed,  and 
the  oppocition  it  only  veiled  by  tbe  genius  of  Plato.  Ilie  Repute- 
tic,  like  the  Phaedrui  (see  toI.  i.  p.  SS4),  is  an  imperfect  whole; 
the  Idgber  light  of  philosophy  breaka  through  the  reguUrity  of  tbs 
Hellenic  temple,  which  at  last  fades  «way  into  the  heaven*  (£92  B). 
Whether  this  imperfection  of  structure  uriaes  from  an  enlirgenienl 
of  the  plan,  or  ptrhaps  from  the  compoeilion  of  the  work  at  differ 
rat  times,  is  one  of  those  questions,  tike  the  similar  question  about 
the  niad  and  Odyssee,  which  are  wordt  asking,  but  which  cannot 
hare  a  distinct  answer.  In  the  ago  of  Plato  there  was  do  regular 
mode  of  pablication,  and  an  auOior  would  have  the  tesi  scruple  in 
altering  or  adding  to  a  work  which  was  known  only  to  a  few  of 
bis  friends.  There  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  he  may  have 
laid  his  labors  aside  for  a  time,  or  turned  from  one  work  to  another; 
and  Bueh  iDterruptions  would  be  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  casa 
of  a  long  than  of  a  short  writing.  In  all  attempts  to  determine 
the  chronological  order  of  tlia  Platonic  writings  on  internal  evi- 
dence, this  uncertiunty  about  any  single  work  being  composed 
at  one  lime  is  o  disturbing  element,  which  must  be  admitted  to 
aSect  longer  works,  such  as  the  Republic  and  the  Laws,  more  dian 
■horter  ones.  But,  on  the  othtr  hand,  the  seaming  discrepancie* 
of  the  Bepublic  may  only  arise  out  of  the  discordant  elementa 
which  tiie  philosopher  has  attempted  to  unite  in  a  single  whole, 
perhaps  without  being  himself  able  to  recognize  the  inconsistency 
which  is  obvious  to  us.  For  there  is  a  criticism  of  after  age* 
which  few  great  writers  have  even  been  able  to  anticipate  for  them- 
lelves.  And  the  supposition  that  the  RepubUc  was  written  at 
wne  time,  and  without  interruption,  is  confirmed  by  numerous  refer- 
ences  from  one  part  of  the  work  to  another. 

The  lecond  title.  "  Concerning  Justice,"  is  not  the  one  by  which 
the  Republic  is  generally  quoted  in  antiquity,  and  may  tberefor« 
Im  assumed  to  be  of  later  date.  Morgenstem  and  others  have 
■iked  whether  the  definition  of  justice,  which  is  the  professed  tint, 
m  the  construction  of  the  State,  is  the  principal  argument  of  the 
work.  The  ooswer  is  that  the  two  bland  in  one,  and  are  two  face* 
t>f  the  same  trvlli ;  for  justice  Is  the  order  of  the  State,  and  tb* 
ritate  is  the  vinble  embodiment  of  justice  under  the  conditions  t<f 
human  lOuiBV.  The  one  is  the  soul  and  the  otlier  is  the  body, 
tnd  l)io  Greek  ideal  of  the  State,  as  of  the  individual,  u  a  6ir 
nind  in  a  Q^r  boily.  In  Hegelian  language  the  State  is  the  reality 
u'  which  justice  is  the  ide&  Or.  as  in  Chiietinn  theology,  the 
kingdom  of  |God  is  within,  and  yet  is  imagined  also  as  an  externa! 
And  when  tho  coastituUon  of  the  State  is  completno 


6  THE  REPUBLIC. 

the  conception  of  jnstioe  if  not  dismitsed,  but  rei^pean  under  tlas 
same  or  different  names  throughout  the  work,  boUi  as  the  inner 
law  of  the  indiyidual  soul,  and  finally  as  the  principle  of  rewards 
and  punishments  in  another  life.  The  Tirtues  are  based  on  justice, 
of  which  common  honesty  in  buying  and  selling  is  the  shadow,  and 
justice  is  based  on  the  idea  of  good,  which  is  the  harmony  ot  the 
world,  and  is  reflected  both  in  the  institutions  of  States  aivi  in  the 
motions  of  the  heayenly  bodies  (cp.  Tim*  47). 

Neither  is  it  necessary  to  discuss  at  length  another  question 
which  has  been  raised  by  Boeckh,  respecting  the  imaginary  date 
at  which  the  couTersation  was  held  (the  year  411  b.  o«  which  is 
proposed  by  him  will  do  as  well  as  any  other) ;  for  a  writer  of 
fiction,  and  especially  a  writer  who»  like  Plato,  is  notoriously  carelesa 
of  chronology,  only  aims  at  general  probability.  'Whether  all  the 
persons  mentioned  in  the  Republic  could  ever  haye  met  at  any  one 
time  is  not  a  difilcul^  which  would  haye  occurred  to  an  Athenian 
reading  the  work  fixr^  years  later,  or  to  Plato  himself  at  the  time 
of  writing  (any  more  than  to  Shakespeare  in  e  parallel  case)  ;  and 
need  not  greatly  trouble  us  now.  Yet  this  may  be  also  one  of 
those  questions  which  aro  worth  asking,  because  the  inyestigatioa 
diows  that  we  cannot  argue  historically  from  the  dates  in  11ato» 
and  haye  therefi>ro  no  need  to  waste  time  in  inyenting  far-fetched 
reconcilements  of  them  (such,  for  example,  as  the  conjecturo  tha4 
Glaucon  and  Adeimantus  are  not  the  brothers  but  the  uncles  oi 
Plato),^  in  order  to  ayoid  chronological  difficulties. 

The  principal  characters  in  the  Republic  aro  Cephalus,  Pole- 
marchus,  Thrasymaohus,  Socrates,  Glaucon,  and  Adeimantua. 
Cephalus  appears  in  the  introduction  only,  Polemarchus  drops  et 
the  end  of  the  first  argument,  and  Thrasymaohus  is  reduced  to  sileooe 
at  the  close  of  the  first  book.  Hie  main  discussion  is  carried  on  by 
Socrates,  Glaucon,  and  Adeimantus.  Among  the  audience  aro  Lysiea 
the  orator  and  Euthydemus,  the  sons  of  Cephalus  and  brothers  of 
Polemarchus,  an  unknown  Charmantides  — -  these  aro  mute  auditors ; 
also  thero  is  Cleitophon,  who  once  interrupts  (840  A),  and  there,  ee 
fai  the  Dialogue  which  bears  his  name,  appears  as  the  finend  and  all/ 
of  Thrasymachus. 

Cephalus,  the  father  of  Polemarohus  and  his  tw|d  brothers,  is  the 
patriarch  of  the  house  who  has  been  appropriately  Engaged  in  offer- 
ing a  sacrifice.  He  is  the  pattern  of  an  old  man  Vrho  has  almost 
done  with  life,  and  is  at  peace  with  himself  and  wish  all  mankind* 
He  seems  to  linger  around  the  memory  of  the  past,  anid  is  not  with* 
out  consolation  in  the  futuro.  He  is  eager  that  SoTcrates  should 
some  to  yidt  him,  fond  of  the  poetry  of  the  last  genev^*ation,  happy 
in  the  consciousness  of  a  well-spent  life,  glad  at  hayiagFf^>eaped  firooi 
the  tyranny  of  youthful  lusts.     His  loye  of  conyemtip>n»  his  indif 
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IHTRODOCTION. 

0  DioQC^y,  even  lu>  proUxitjr  and  rcpctilioo,  Ate  intereHting 
tMUts  of  clmracter.  The  respectful  attention  ihown  to  him  by  8<jo- 
rfttes,  nho  must  however  be  asking  c[ues[tonB  ol'  him  us  of  alt  meiH 
is  also  remarkable.  The  inoderalion  with  which  old  age  is  pictured 
by  him  a»  a  very  tolerable  portion  of  existence  is  characteristic,  not 
•nij  of  bim,  bat  of  Greek  idling  ^aerally,  and  contmeta  with  tba 
exaggeratioD  of  Cicero  in  his  work  on  old  age.  The  erenliig  of 
life  ia  doscribed  by  Plato  in  the  most  expressive  maaner,  yet  with 
the  fewest  possible  touches.  As  Cicero  remarks,  the  aged  Cepb- 
aluB  would  have  been  out  of  place  in  the  diacussbn  which  fctlowa, 
*ad  which  he  could  neither  have  understood  nor  taken  pan  in 
without  a  viokUoD  of  dramatic  propriety  (cp.  Meletias  in  Uie  L«- 
chea). 

His  "  SOD  and  heir  "  Polemarcbns  has  the  frankness  and  impetn- 
OuanesB  of  youth ;  he  is  for  detuning  Socrates  by  force  in  the  opw- 
ing  scene,  and  will  not  "let  him  olf"  (449  B>  on  the  subject  of 
women  and  children.  Uke  Cephalus,  he  is  limited  in  his  poitit  of 
Ttew,  and  represents  the  proverbial  stage  of  morality  which  hai 
rules  of  life  rather  than  principles;  and  he  quotes  Simonides  as  lui 
Ihther  had  quoted  Pindar.  Hut  after  appealing  to  this  authority  he 
baa  no  more  to  say ;  the  iufurences  which  he  drawg  are  only  elicited 
from  liim  by  the  dialectic  of  Socrates.  He  has  not  yet  experienced 
the  influence  of  the  Sophists  like  Glaucon  and  Adeimantus,  nor  ii 
he  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  refuting  them ;  he  belongs,  in  short, 
lo  the  pre-Socradc  ago.  He  is  bewildered  by  Socrates  to  nich  % 
degree  that  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  saying.  From  his  brother 
Lysias  (contra  Kratos,  p.  131)  we  learn  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  tho 
Uur^  tyrants,  but  no  allusion  is  made  to  his  fal«,  nor  to  the  circum- 
■tance  that  Cephalus  and  his  family  were  of  Syrocusan  origin,  and 
had  migrated  to  Athens. 

The  "  Chalcedonian  giant,"  Thrasymachus,  of  whom  we  hav« 
•Iready  heard  in  the  Phaedrus  (p.  361),  is  the  penionification  of  tha 
Sophists  according  to  Plato's  conception  of  them,  in  some  of  their 
WOTS",  characteristics.  He  is  vain  and  blustering,  refusing  to  dia- 
Course  unless  he  is  paid,  fond  of  making  an  oration,  and  hoping  in 
that  way  to  escape  the  inevitable  Socrates ;  but  a  mere  child  in 
ugument,  and  unable  to  foresee  that  the  next  "  move  "  {'x  usu  a 
Platonic  3Xpre«sion)  will  "  shot  him  up  "  (487  B).  Ha  has  reached 
tba  stage  of  framing  general  notions,  and  in  this  respect  may  b« 
regarded  as  in  advance  of  Cephalus  and  Polemarchus.  But  be  b 
-ncnpable  of  defending!  them  in   a  discussion,  and   vainly   tries   to 

over  his  confusion  with  banter  and  insolence.  He  further  makat 
an  irrelevant  appeal  to  the  experience  of  daily  life.  Whether  such 
doctrines  us  are  attributed  to  him   by  Plato  were  really  held  «itheF 

ty  him  or  by  any  other  Sophist  is  uncert^a :  in  the  eagerness  lot 
fenenlicatba  such  ttudameutal  errors  might  easily  grow  np,  and 
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ca&  is  more  demoDBtraUve,  and  genersU}'  opens  the  game  ;  AJeimaa- 
•iM  pnraues  tha  argument  further.  Glaucon  has  more  of  the  liv^ 
UnesB  and  quick  sympathy  of  youth ;  Adeimftnlus  liai  the  malurcv 
jadgmeot  of  a  growu-ap  man  of  the  irorld.  In  the  second  book, 
when  Glaucon  ioiistit  that  jostice  and  iojusUce  shall  be  conitdereJ 
withoat  regard  to  their  cooaequeacea,  Adeimnntus  remarks  that  tbey 
ore  nigarded  by  maDkiad  in  general  only  for  the  sako  of  tlioir  con- 
Kquences.  la  a  similnr  vein  of  reflection  Adcitnauius  urges  at  tha 
beginning  of  the  fourth  book  that  Souratos  fails  in  making  liis  citi- 
aens  happy,  and  is  ansnerod  that  happiness  is  not  the  direct  aim, 
but  the  iodirect  coosequeace  of  the  good  governmeot  of  a  Stata. 
Jt  is  Adeimaotus  again  irho  voluntoers  the  ciiUcism  of  common 
sense  on  the  Socratic  method  of  argument,  and  who  refuses  to  let 
Socrates  pass  lightly  over  the  question  of  women  and  children.  It 
is  Adeimaotus  who  is  the  respondent  in  the  more  argumentative,  at 
Glaucon  in  the  lighter  and  more  imaginatire  portion  of  the  Dia- 
logue. For  example,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  sixth  book, 
the  causes  of  the  corruption  of  philosophy,  and  the  conception  of 
the  idea  of  good  ore  discussed  with  Adeimantus.  At  the  end  of 
the  book,  Glaucon  resumes  his  place  of  principal  respondent;  but 
he  has  a  dilGcnlty  in  apprehoDdiog  the  higher  education  of  Sucrates, 
and  makes  some  false  hits  iu  the  course  of  the  discussion  (5S6  JX, 
687  D). 

Thus  va  a  auccossion  of  characters  Plato  Teprescnts  the  socces- 
sire  stages  of  morality,  be^^nnlng  with  the  Atbenian  gentleman  of 
the  olden  time,  who  is  followed  by  the  practical  man  of  that  day 
regulating  his  life  by  proverbs  and  suws ;  to  him  saccceds  the  wild 
generalization  of  the  Sophlalfl,  and  lastly  coma  the  young  disciples 
of  the  great  teacher,  who  know  the  sophistical  arguments  but  will  not 
be  convinced  by  them,  and  deaire  to  go  deeper  into  the  nature  of 

lie  character  of  Socrates  in  the  R«public  is  not  wholly  conalat- 
eoL  In  the  first  book  we  appear  to  have  more  of  the  real  Socral«^ 
toch  as  he  u  depicted  in  the  earliest  IKalogues  of  Plato  and  in 
the  Apology.  He  Is  ironical,  provoking,  qnestionlng,  toe  old  enemy 
of  the  Sophists,  ready  to  put  on  the  mask  of  Silcnua  as  well  as  \a 
argue  seriously.  But  in  the  nxtb  book  his  enmity  towards  the 
Sophists  abates ;  he  acknowledges  that  they  are  the  representatives 
raUier  than  the  corrupters  of  the  world  (li.  4S3  A).  He  also  bo- 
comes  mora  <logmatic  and  constructive,  passing  beyond  the  rangs 
either  of  the  political  or  the  speculative  ideas  of  the  real  Socmtot. 
.s  one  passage  (vL  COS  C)  Plato  himself  seems  to  intimate  that  tlw 
lime  had  now  come  for  Socrates,  who  bod  passed  his  whole  life  in 
pliiloaophy,  to  give  his  own  opinion,  and  not  to  be  always  repeating 
Ju  notions  of  other  men.  lliere  is  no  evidence  that  either  I  bo  idea 
tf  good  or  ibe  conoeption  of  a  perfect  slate  were  comprehended  Is 
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the  Socratic  teaching,  Uioiigh  he  oertainlj  dwelt  on  the  natnre 
of  the  tmiTcnal  and  of  final  causes  (cp.  Xen.  Mem.  1,  4;  Fhaed. 
97)  ;  and  a  deep  thinker  like  him,  in  hb  thirty  or  forty  year* 
(^  public  teaching,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  touch  on  the  na» 
ture  of  family  relations,  for  which  there  is  also  some  poeitiTe  eii* 
dence  in  the  Memorabilia  (Mem.  1,  8,  61  ML),  The  Sooratio 
method  is  nominally  retained ;  and  eyery  inference  is  either  p^t  into 
the  mouth  of  the  respondent  or  represented  as  the  common  discoTifj 
of  him  and  Socrates.  But  any  one  can  see  that  this  is  a  mere  fbnl^ 
the  affectation  of  which  grows  wearisome  as  the  work  advancee. 
The  nature  of  the  process  is  truly  characterised  by  Glaucon,  when 
he  describes  himself  as  a  companion  who  is  not  good  fixr  much  in  an 
inrestigation,  but  can  see  what  he  is  diown  (iy.  482  C),  and  may, 
perhaps,  giye  the  answer  to  a  question  more  aptly  than  another 
(y.  474  A). 

Neither  can  we  be  absolutely  certain  that  Socrates  himself  tau^t 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  is  unknown  to  his  disciple  Glau- 
con in  the  Republic  (book  x.  608  D) ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  used  myths  or  reyelations  of  another  world  as  a  ye« 
hide  of  instruction,  or  that  he  would  haye  banished  poetry  or  haye 
denounced  the  Greek  m3rthology.  His  fiiyorite  oath  is  retained,  and 
a  slight  mention  is  made  of  the  daemonium,  or  internal  sign,  which 
b  alluded  to  by  Socrates  as  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  himself 
(book  yL  496  C).  A  real  element  of  Socratic  teaching,  which  is 
more  prominent  in  the  Republic  than  in  any  of  the  other  Dialogues  of 
Plato,  is  the  use  of  example  and  illustration  (ja  ^pruca  avr^  irpoir* 
^cpovrcs,  iy.  442  £)  :  '<  Let  us  apply  the  test  of  common  instances." 
^  Tou,"  says  Adeimantus,  ironiciJly,  in  the  nxth  book,  "^  are  so  nnao- 
eustomed  to  speak  in  images."  And  this  use  of  examples  or  imagesi 
though  truly  Socratic  in  origin,  is  enlarged  by  the  genius  of  Plato 
mto  the  form  of  an  allegory  or  parable,  which  embodies  in  the  con- 
crete what  has  been  already  described,  or  is  about  to  be  described, 
in  the  abstract  Urns  the  figure  of  the  caye  in  book  yiL  is  a  reca- 
pitulation of  the  diyisions  of  knowledge  in  book  iy.  The  composite 
animal  in  book  ix.  is  an  allegory  of  the  parts  of  the  soul.  The  cap- 
tain and  the  ship  and  the  true  pilot  in  book  iy.  are  a  figure  of  the 
relation  of  philosophers  to  the  State  which  is  about  to  be  described. 

Plato  is  most  true  to  the  character  of  his  master  when  he  describes 
him  as  '<  not  of  this  world."  And  with  this  the  paradox  of  the  ideal 
Btale  and  the  other  paradoxes  of  the  Republic,  though  they  cannot 
L>e  shown  to  haye  been  speculations  of  Socrates,  are  in  harmony. 
He  is  not  any  nearer  the  common  opinions  of  mankind  when  he  is 
constructing  than  when  he  is  destroying.  But  it  must  also  be  ob- 
seryed  that  th*3  opposition  to  the  world  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
work  turns  to  a  sort  of  ironical  pity  or  loye.  The  world  is  incapap 
Ue  of  philosophy,  and  is  therefore  at  enmity  with  the  philosopher 
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but  thii  oHsei  from  an  unnvi^iiitble  neoeuit;  (ri.  494  fiJl.) :  (br  tbej 
bATO  never  seen  him  u  he  trul^  is  in  his  own  proper  image  ;  they 
•re  onlj'  acquainted  *ilh  arti&cial  iiyBtcnu  in  which  there  \»  no 
native  fbrce  a(  truth  —  words  which  .-idmit  of  imother  appUcation. 
They  do  not  know  how  to  measure,  and  therefore  are  angrjf  with 
thoM  who  take  their  measure.  They  are  to  be  pitied  or  laughed  at, 
not  to  be  quarreled  with ;  ihey  ntoau  well  with  ihair  noatrums,  b«t 
are  ubcoasoious  that  they  are  culling  oQ'  a  Hydra's  head  (iv,  4S4 
D,  E).  This  moderation  towards  those  who  are  in  error  U  one  of 
the  must  characteristio  features  of  Socrates  in  the  Repoblic.  In  alZ 
Ihe  different  repiesealations  of  Socrates,  whether  of  Xenophon  or 
Plato,  and  amid  the  diSereoces  of  the  earlier  or  lal«r  Dialogaea,  h« 
always  retains  tlie  character  of  the  unwearied  and  diaintereited 
Mieker  after  truth,  without  which  he  would  have  ceased  to  be  Soo- 


Leaving  the  characters  wo  may  now  analyze  the  contents  of  tha 
Bepublic,  and  then  proceed  to  consider,  (I)  The  general  aspects  of 
this  Hellenic  ideal  of  the  State.  (2)  The  modern  lights  in  which 
the  thoughts  of  Plato  may  be  read. 

Book  L  The  Itepublio  opens  with  a  truly  Greek  icene  — a  fe»> 
tivul  in  houor  of  the  goddess  Boodis  which  \i  held  at  the  Piraena  { 
to  this  b  added  the  promise  of  an  eqaeetrian  torch-race  in  the  evefr- 
lag.  The  whole  work  is  Kuppoaed  to  be  rodted  by  Socrates  on  tha 
day  after  the  feativaJ  to  a  small  party,  consiating  of  Crilias,  Timaeiu, 
Hermocrates,  and  another  ;  this  we  learn  from  the  first  words  of  the 
Timaeus. 

When  the  rhetorical  advantage  of  reciting  the  Dialogue  has  been 
gained,  the  attention  is  not  distracted  by  any  reference  to  the  audi- 
ence ;  nor  h  the  reader  further  reminded  of  the  extraordinary  length 
of  the  narrative.  Ha  incident  out  of  which  the  conversation  had 
arisen  on  the  preceding  day  is  described  aa  folbws :  Socrates  and 
his  companion  Glaucoa  are  just  leaving  the  festival  when  they  are 
detained  by  a  message  from  Polemarchus,  who  loon  arrives  accom* 
panied  by  Adeimantiu,  the  brother  of  Gbucon,  and  with  playful  vio- 
lence compels  them  to  remain,  promising  them  not  only  the  torch- 
race,  but  the  pleasure  of  couTersation  with  the  young,  which  la 
Socrates  is  a  far  greater  attraction.  They  return  to  the  house  of 
Cephalus,  Polemarchua'  father,  who  is  now  in  extreme  old  a^,  and 
i*  found  sitting  upon  a  cnahioned  seat  crowned  for  a  sacri&ce.  "  Yoo 
should  come  to  me  oftener,  Socrates,  for  I  am  too  old  to  go  to  you, 
and  at  my  time  of  life,  having  lost  other  pleasures,  I  care  the  more 
fcr  converaation."  Socrates  asks  him  what  be  thinks  of  age,  ti 
which  the  old  man  replies,  that  the  miseries  and  discontents  of  a^ 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  tempers  of  men,  and  that  age  is  a  time  at 
B  which  the  tyranny  of  the  passions  is  no  longer  felt.    Ye% 
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thai  the  rulen  make  laws  fot  their  own  iiiteresti.  But  iuppoiei 
MjB  Socrates,  thai  the  ruler  or  stronger  makes  a  mistake—- tiiea 
the  interest  of  the  stronger  is  not  his  interest.  Thrasjmaoimi 
escapes  this  jibsnrditj  by  introdooing  the  word  ^thinks**  —  ncd 
the  actual  interest  of  the  mlery  bat  what  the  ruler  thinks  his  Intei^ 
est,  is  justice. 

This  line  of  argument  is  not  pursued  ibrther,  and  in  what 
follows  Ihrasymachus  does  in  ftct  withdraw  his  admissioo  thai 
the  ruler  may  make  a  mistake,  by  affirming  that  the  mler  as  « 
mlnr  is  infidlible.  Socrates  is  quite  ready  to  accept  the  new  posl- 
tiouy  which  he  equally  turns  against  Thrasymachus  by  the  help  of 
the  analogy  of  the  arts.  Erery  art  or  science  has  an  interest,  but 
this  interest  is  to  be  distingui^ied  from  the  accidental  interest  ol 
the  artist,  and  is  only  concerned  with  the  good  of  the  things  or 
persons  which  come  under  the  art.  And  justice  has  an  interest 
which  is  the  interest  not  of  the  ruler  or  judge,  but  of  those  who 
eome  under  his  sway. 

Thrasymachus  is  on  the  brink  of  the  ineTitaUe  conclusion,  whea 
he  makes  a  bold  diversion.  **  Tell  me,  Socrates,"  he  says,  **  have 
you  a  nurse  ?  "  What  a  question  1  Why  do  you  ask  ?  *<  Because 
I  should  imagine  that  she  never  wipes  your  nose,  as  she  has  never 
taught  you  what  the  shepherd  does  with  his  sheep.  Like  the 
ruler  he  fattens  them  for  his  use.  And  experience  proves  that 
in  every  relation  of  life  the  just  man  loses  and  the  unjust  gains, 
especially  where  injustice  is  on  the  grand  scale,  which  is  quite 
another  thing  from  the  petty  rogueries  of  swindlers  and  burglars 
and  robbers  of  tempks.  1^  language  of  men  proves  this  —  our 
gracious  and  blessed  tyrant  and  the  like — aU  which  tends  to 
idiow  (1)  that  justice  is  the  interest  of  the  stronger ;  and  (S)  that 
injustice  is  more  profitable  and  also  stronger  than  justice." 

Thrasymachus,  who  is  better  at  a  speech  than  at  a  close  argu- 
ment, having  deluged  the  company  with  words,  has  a  mind  to  ee* 
cape.  But  the  others  will  not  let  him  go,  and  Socrates  adds  a 
humble  but  earnest  request  that  he  would  not  desert  them  at  soeh 
a  crisis  of  their  fiite.  '<  And  what  can  I  do  more  for  you  ?**!!• 
said ;  ^  would  you  have  me  put  the  words  bodily  into  your  soul  ?  " 
God  .forbid  I  replies  Socrates:  we  only  want  you  to  be  consistent 
in  the  use  of  terms,  and  not  to  employ  **  physician "  in  an  ezael 
senre,  and  then  again  **  shepherd  "  or  **  ruler  "  in  an  inexact  senses 
.^whereas  the  ruler  in  himself,  and  the  shepherd  in  himself  are 
looking  only  to  the  good  of  their  flocks  and  not  to  their  own ;  and 
yet  you  will  insist  that  the  ruler  likes  being  in  office.  ^  No  doubt 
about  that,"  replies  Thra83rmachu8.  Then  why  are  they  paidt 
Is  not  the  reason  that  their  interest  is  not  comprehended  in  their 
art,  and  is  therefore  the  concern  of  another  art,  which  is  common 
to  the  aru  in  general,  and  therefore  not  identical  with  any  one  of 


D?  &ni)  tliis  is  the  art  of  paj.  Nor  would  any  man  be  a  ruler 
unless  lie  vers  induced  bf  the  hope  of  reward  or  the  fear  of  pTiniab- 
meal :  ihe  reward  ii  moue}'  or  honor,  the  punuhment  is  the  ueces- 
litf  of  bi'iri^  ruteil  b;  a  wonie  man  than  himself.  And  if  a  Stat« 
wer«  camjKieed  of  good  men  only,  there  would  be  as  much  "  nolo 
epiMopari"  Bs  there  is  at  present  of  the  opposite.  .  ,  ,  ,  This  tadra 
OD  existing  goveramtiiis  is  heightened  bj  the  sunple  and  appar- 
entl}'  incidental  manner  in  which  the  rcmoHc  is  btroduced.  Them 
is  a  similar  irouj  in  the  argument  that  the  gotemon  of  mankind 
%re  disinterealed,  because  they  reaeive  pny 

Knough  of  this:  the  other  assertion  of  TUraaynachui  is  far  man 
important  —  that  the  unjiiEt  lile  is  more  gainful  than  the  jusL 
Now,  as  jou  and  I,  Glniucon,  are  not  convinced  of  Uus,  vre  ought 
to  try  and  answer  him,  and  a^  we  cannot  number  the  gains  of 
either,  we  bad  better  proceed  by  making  mutual  admissions  of  the 
tnitb  to  one  another. 

Thrasymachus  had  asserted  that  perfect  injustice  was  more 
gunful  than  perfect  justice,  and  afler  a  little  hesitation  he  i* 
induced  by  Socrates  to  admit  the  still  greater  paradox  that  injus- 
tice is  virtue  and  juEtlce  vice.  Socrates  praises  his  frankness,  and 
•saiunes  the  attitude  of  ooe  whose  only  wish  is  to  understand  die 
meaning  of  his  oppoaents.  At  the  same  time  he  is  weaving  a 
net  in  which  Thrasymochus  is  Cnatly  inclosed.  The  admission 
waa  elicited  from  him  that  the  just  man  only  seeks  to  gain  aa 
adrantage  over  the  unjust,  but  not  over  the  just  —  while  the  nn- 
jnat  would  gain  an  advant^e  over  either.  Socrates,  in  order  to 
lust  this  statement,  employs  once  more  the  favorite  analogy  of  the 
arts.  The  musician,  doctor,  skilled  artist  of  any  sort,  does  not 
•eek  to  get  more  than  the  skilled,  but  only  more  than  the  unskilled 
(that  is  to  say,  he  works  up  to  a  rule,  standard,  law,  and  does  not 
csoeed  it),  whereas  the  unskilled  makes  random  efforts  at  exce«k 
Thas  the  skilled  falls  on  the  side  of  the  good,  and  the  unskilled  on 
the  side  of  the  evil,  and  the  just  is  the  skilled,  and  the  unjust  is 
thti  unskilled.  .... 

There  wa^  great  difficulty  in  bringing  Thrasymacbus  to  thii 
point;  the  day  was  hot  and  he  was  streaming  with  perspiration, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  liJe  he  was  seen  to  binsb.  But  his 
Other  thesis  that  injustice  was  stronger  than  justice  has  not  yet 
beeit  refuted,  and  Socrates  now  proceeds  to  the  con^demtion  of 
this,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  Tbrasymachua,  be  hopes  to  clear 
np;    the  latter  is  at  first  churlish,   but  in  the  judicious  bands  oi 

BocratcB  is  soon  nutored  to  good   humsr Is  there  not  honor 

among  thieves?  Ii  not  the  strength  of  injustice  only  a  remnant 
of  justice  1  Is  not  absolute  injustice  absolute  weakness  also  ?  A 
bouse  that  is  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand  ;  two  men  who 
i|tiacrel  detract  fhan  odd  another's  itrength,  and  he  who  is  at  wai 
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wbh  buMieif  if  the  ^mmoj  at  himsdf  and  the  godf.  Hoi  wiekad* 
MM  therefiirBy  but  Nml-wiekediieM  floarithee  in  Stated  —  a  remneat 
of  good  if  needed  in  order  to  make  union  in  action  poffSUe,-*' 
there  ii  no  kingdom  of  eril  in  thif  world. 

There  if  another  qoeftion  to  be  anawered :  If  the  jnft  or  the 
ugoft  lu^ier  ?  Haf  not  evetj  arc  an  end,  and  if  there  not  aa 
excellence  or  Tirtoe  by  which  ereacy  end  if  aocomplifhed  t  And 
if  not  the  end  of  the  fool  hi^qiineffy  and  jnftice  the  exoellenee  ai 
the  flool  by  which  happineff  if  attained  ?  Hue  if  our  anfwer  to 
the  qoeftion  whether  the  jnft  or  the  nnjnft  man  if  the  happier. 

Hiraf^rmachuf  replief :  **  Let  thif  be  yonr  entertainment,  8oer»- 
tef,  at  the  feftiTal  of  Bendif."  Tee ;  and  a  very  good  entertain- 
ment with  which  yonr  kindneff  haf  anpplied  me,  now  that  yon  hare 
left  off  fcolding.  And  yet  not  a  good  entertidnment — hot  thai 
waf  my  own  fiinlt  for  tafting  of  many  thingf.  Fint  of  all  the 
nature  of  juftice  waf  the  fabject  of  onr  inquiry,  and  then  whether 
juftice  if  virtne  and  wifdom,  or  eyil  and  folly ;  and  then  the  oom- 
paratiTe  adrantagef  of  juft  and  ui^juft :  and  the  fum  of  all  if  that 
I  know  not  what  juftice  if ;  how  then  fhall  I  know  whether  the 
juft  if  hi^py  or  not  ?  •  •  •  • 

Thuf  the  flophiftical  &bric  haf  been  demolifhed,  chiefly  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  analogy  of  the  artf.     *<  Justice  is  like  the  artf  (1) 
in  having  no  external  intereft,  and  (2)  in  not  aiming  at  ezceff, 
and  (8)  juftice  b  to  happinesf  what  the  implement  of  the  wotk- 
man  if  to  hif  work."     At  thu  the  modem  reader  if  apt  to  ftumble^ 
becaufe  he  forgetf  that  Plato  if  writing  in  an  age  when  the  arte 
and  the  virtuef,  like  the  moral  and  intdlectual  faculdef  were  ftili 
undiftinguifhed.     Among  early  inquirera  into  the  nature  of  human 
action  the  artf  helped  to  fill  up  the  Toid  of  fpeculation ;  and  at 
firft  the  comparifon  of  the  artf  and  the  Tirtues  was  not  perceiTod 
to  be  fallaciouf.     The  oontemporarief  of  Plato  had  not  realized 
the  Ariftotelian  diftinction  ^  that  yirtue  if  concerned  with  action, 
art  with  production.''     And  yet  in  the  abfurditief  which  follow 
from  flome  ufof  of  the  analogy  (cp.  8SS  £,  834  B),  there  feemf  to 
be  an  intimation  oonveyed  that  yirtue  if  more  than  art     Thb  if 
implied  in  the  oondufion  that  "justice  is  a  thief,"  and  in  the  dif- 
fattf&ction  which   Socratef  expressefl  at  the  final  result.     The 
second  of  the  three  argumentf,  '*that  the  juft  does  not  ahn  at 
excess,"  has  a  real  meaning,  though  wrapped  up  in  an  enigmatical 
form.     That  the  good  is  of  the  nature  of  the  finite  is  a  peculiarly 
Hellenic  sentiment,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  language  of 
those  modem  writers  who  speak  of  yirtue  as  fitness,  and  o£  fireedom 
as  obedience  to  law.     The  mathematical  or  logical  notion  of  limit 
easily  paffof  into  an  ethical  one,  and  eyen  findf  a  mythologicfi 
a]qiieffiQii  in  the  conception  of  (ij>06vo^)  enyy.     Ideas  of  measure 
eqnalifj,  order,  unity,  proportion,  still  linger  in   the  writings  ol 
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atonditU ;  and  the  bve  tpirlt  of  the  fine  ftrtt 
mob  Uinni  th&n  b;  BnperladTea. 


I  betl«r  tomtjtA  b« 


d 


Id  whftt  Duj  b«  called  the  t^pilc^e  of  the  dUcusaioi)  with  Thr^ 
•jruiacbni,  Flalo  argues  that  evil  b  not  a  principle  of  strength,  bat 
tl  (Utcord  and  diasolutioD,  juit  touching  the  queetioa  which  haa 
been  otlen  treated  in  modem  timet  by  theologians  and  philosophen 
of  the  negadve  nature  of  evil  (cp.  on  the  other  hand,  z.  610).  Id 
the  laat  argument  we  trace  the  germ  of  the  Arietotelian  doctrine 
of  an  end  and  a  virtue  directed  towards  the  end,  which  again  ia 
■nggetled  by  the  arta.  The  final  recODcilemeot  of  Justice  and  hap- 
l^eet,  and  tho  identity  of  the  individual  and  the  State  are  also 
intimated.  Nothing  is  concluded ;  but  the  tendeocy  of  the  dialeo- 
tical  process,  here  ai  always,  is  to  enlarge  the  conception  of  ideal, 
and  to  widen  their  applicuioD  to  human  life. 

Book  IL  Thrasymachu«  la  pacified,  but  the  intrepid  Glnucoo 
insists  on  continuing  the  argument.  lie  begins  by  dividing  good* 
into  three  classei :  first,  goods  desirable  in  themselvea ;  secondly, 
goods  desirable  in  Ibemselves  and  for  their  results ;  thirdly,  goods  de- 
rirable  for  their  re«utt«  only.  He  then  asks  Socrates  in  which  of  the 
tfaiM  olaaset  he  would  place  juitice.  la  the  second  class,  replies  Soo 
ratM^amoog  goods  desirable  for  themselves  and  sJiofbr  their  restilts. 
^nion  tlie  world  in  general  will  ba  of  another  mind,  for  they  will 
■ij  tliat  jnstice  belongs  to  a  troublesome  class  of  goods  wbich  are 
durable  for  their  results  only."  Socrates  answers  that  this  is  tha 
doctrine  of  Thrasymachus  which  he  rejects.  Glaucon  thiaks  that 
^irasymachas  was  too  ready  to  liaien  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
Uid  proposes  to  coadder  the  nature  of  justice  and  injustice  in  them- 
•elvei  and  apart  from  the  results  and  rewards  which  accompany 
(hem.  He  will  first  of  all  speak  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  Justice 
aeoondly,  of  the  manner  in  which  men  view  justice  as  a  necessity 
wid  not  a  good ;  and  thirdly,  he  will  prove  ihe  reasonableness  of  tUa 

"  To  do  iqjiuttce  is  said  to  be  a  good ;  to  suffer  injustice  an  evil* 
As  the  evil  u  discovered  by  experience  lo  be  greater  tbna  the  good, 
the  lofierers,  who  cannot  also  be  doera,  make  a  compact  that  they 
will  have  neidier,  and  this  compact  or  mean  is  called  justice,  but  ii 
really  tbe  impossibility  of  doing  injustice.  No  one  would  observe 
aacb  a  compact  if  he  were  not  obliged.  We  may  test  this  by  sup- 
po^g  that  the  just  and  unjust  have  two  rings,  like  that  of  Gygea 
in  the  well-knowu  story,  wiiich  make  them  invisible,  and  then  hq 
difference  would  appear  in  titem,  for  every  one  would  do  evil  if  ha 
wold.     Aid  he  who  abatained  would  be  regarded  hj  the  world  m 
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BmI  (br  Ub  punt.     Men  might  praise  him  In  pablie  out  of 
themsolvea,  but  they  would  laugh  at  him  in  iheir  hearU.     (Cp.  Gof 
gias,  483  B). 

"  And  now  let  na  frame  an  ideal  of  the  just  and  unjust.  Ima^ns 
the  unjust  man  to  be  master  of  his  crafl,  setdooi  milking  mistakM 
uid  ea.tily  correcting  them  ;  having  gifts  of  mone/,  speech,  Mrengtb 

—  the  greatest  villain  beating  the  highest  character:  and  at  hii 
nde  let  u>  place  the  Just  in  hia  nobloueu  and  simplicity  —  being, 
not  Momiag  —  without  name  or  reward  —  clothed  in  his  justice  only 

—  the  best  of  men  who  is  thought  to  be  the  worst,  and  let  him  die  M 
he  has  lived.  1  might  add  (but  1  would  rather  put  the  rest  into  the 
mouth  of  the  panegyrists  of  injustice.  Thej  will  tell  you)  tliat  tfaa 
jtut  man  will  be  scourged,  racked,  bound,  have  his  eyes  put  out,  and 
will  at  last  be  cruciSed  [literali/ impaled] — and  all  this  becauM 
be  ought  to  have  preferred  seeming  to  being.  How  differeat  Is  tha 
cue  of  the  unjust  1  who  clings  to  appearance  as  the  tnie  really. 
His  high  character  makes  him  a  ruler ;  he  can  marry  where  be  likei, 
trade  where  be  likes,  help  Itia  friends  and  hurt  his  enemies ;  baring 
got  rich  by  dishonesty  he  can  worship  the  gods  better,  and  will  lliere- 
fore  bo  more  loved  by  them  than  the  just." 

I  was  thinking  what  to  answer,  when  Adeimantus,  like  an  Homwfo 
hero,  "brother  helping  brother,"  desired  to  join  in  (be  already  no- 
equal  contest.  Be  considered  that  the  most  important  point  of  all 
had  been  omitted :  "  the  grand  error  has  been  that  men  are  taught 
to  be  just  for  the  sake  of  rewards  ;  parents  and  guardians  maka 
reputation  the  incentive  to  virtue.  And  other  aiivautages  are  prgm- 
tsed  by  them  of  a  more  solid  kind  ',  e.  g.  wealthy  marriages,  and 
high  offices  which  depend  upon  the  good  opinion  of  mankind. 
Tfaeri)  is  a  picture  in  Homer  of  fat  sheep  and  heavy  fieeces,  lioh 
corn-fields  and  trees  toppling  with  fruit,  which  the  gods  provide  in 
this  life  lor  the  just.  And  the  Orphic  poeta  add  a  similar  pictwi 
of  another.  Musaeus  gets  his  heroes  down  in  the  world  below,  tuid 
has  the  saints  fbasting  on  couches,  with  garlands  ou  their  heada,  ea- 
joying  as  tbe  meed  of  virtue  a  gross  paradise  of  immortal  drunk«a> 
neM.  Some  go  further,  and  speak  also  of  a  fair  posterity  to  tlta 
third  and  fourth  generation.  But  the  wicked  are  drowned  by  then 
in  a  slough  of  detipond,  and  are  m^icle  to  carry  water  tn  a  sievo. 
Our  description  of  the  infamy  and  sufferinp  of  the  jnst  is  tran>> 
fered  by  them  to  the  imjnst.    That  is  all  that  their  imagination  lup 

"  TaV?  another  kind  of  argument  which  is  found  bolb  in  poetiy 
and  proae :  'Virtue,'  as  Hesiod  says,  'is  honorable  but  diSonlt* 
— '  steep  is  the  way  and  narrow  is  the  gate ; '  but  vice  is  easy  and 
proGtable  —  ■  broad  is  the  way  and  many  walk  therciQ.'  And  yon 
may  often  see  the  wicked  in  great  prosperity  aod  the  rigbteoiM 
•fflicled  by  the  will  of  Heaven.      And  mendlcaot  prophets  kiMidl 
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doors,  promidng  to  atone  for  tbc  sin5  of  ihempelres  or 

falhers  in  a  plea^nt  eapy  manaer  with  fesdve  games,  tr  with 

and  invocations  to  get  rid  of  an  enemy  good  or  bad  by 

help  and  at  a  smnll  uharge  ;    tliey  appeal  to  a  heap  of  book* 

ifesring  to  be  written  by  Munaeug  ani!  Orpheusi,  anrt  carry  away 
the  minds  of  whole  cities,  and  promise  to  '  get  boiUs  out  of  piu-ga- 
toiy,'  and  are  dangerous  if  they  are  refused. 

"  When  a  liiely-iuinded  ingeuumis  youlJi  hears  all  this,  wliat  will 
be  his  conclusicio?  'Will  he,'  in  the  language  of  Pindar,  make 
justice  '  his  high  tower,  or  fortify  himself  with  crooked  deceit  ?  * 
justice,  he  reflects,  without  the  appearance  of  justice,  is  misery  and 
rain ;  injustice  has  the  promise  of  a  glorious  life.  Appearance  it 
master  of  truth  and  lord  of  hnppinetis.  To  apjtearance  then  he  will 
ttunt,  —  he  will  put  on  tile  ihow  of  virtue  and  trail  belund  him  the 
fox  of  Archilochus.  And  even  if  there  is  a  danger  of  being  discOT- 
ered,  union  and  foree  and  rhetoric  will  do  much,  and  although  they 
CMnnot  prevail  over  the  gods,  still  how  do  we  know  that  there  ara 
godsl  Only  from  the  poetii,  who  acknowledge  that  they  may  ba 
■ppoMcd  by  sacrificeg.  Then  why  not  sin  and  pay  for  indulgence! 
out  of  your  tin  ?  For  if  the  righteous  are  unpunished,  the  wicked 
may  he  unpunished  and  have  the  pleasures  of  sinaing  too.  But  is 
there  not  a  danger  of  the  world  below  1  Nay,  my  friend,  says  the 
argument,  there  arc  mysteries  and  atoning  powers  who  will  set  that 
matter  right,  as  the  poets,  who  ar«  the  sons  of  the  gods,  tell  us,  and 
this  is  cooGrmed  by  the  autliority  of  the  State. 

"  On  what  principle  can  ne  resist  such  arguments  in  favor  of  in- 
justice? Add  good  manners,  and,  as  the  wise  tell  us,  we  shall  &ra 
well  both  with  gods  and  men;  we  shall  make  the  best  of  both 
worlds.  Wlio  that  Is  not  a  miserable  caitiff  will  refrain  from  smil- 
ing at  the  praiies  of  justice  ?  Kven  if  a  man  knows  tlie  better  part 
he  will  not  be  angry  with  other  men  :  for  he  knows  also  that  mors 
than  human  virtue  is  needed  to  save  a  man,  and  that  he  only  prusea 
jtutice  who  is  incapable  of  injustice. 

"  And  the  origin  of  tlie  evil  is  that  all  meu  from  the  beginning, 
I,  poets,  instructors  of  youth,  have  always  asserted  'the  tern- 
dispensation,'  the  honors,  glories,  profits,  expediencies  of  ju»> 
they  been  taught  in  early  youth  the  power  of  juslicB  and 
Justice  immanent  in  the  soul,  and  unseen  by  any  bumau  or  divine 
«fe,  they  would  not  have  needed  others  to  ha  their  guardinnti,  but 
every  one  would  hare  been  the  guardian  of  himself.  And  this  ia 
irhat  I  want  you  to  show,  Socrates  ;  other  men  use  argument* 
wfaicli  rather  tend  to  strengthen  tho  position  of  Thrasymachus  that 
ugbt  Ib  right.     But  from  you  I  expect  belter  things." 

....  Tlie  thesis,  wMch  for  (he  sake  of  argument  is  maintained 

by  Glaucan,  is  the  converse  of  that  ol  Thrasymachus  —  not  right  ia 

interest  of  the  stronger,  but  n^i  is  the  necessity  of  the  weaker. 
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Starting  from  the  same  promises  he  carries  the  analysb  of  socioiif 
a  step  further  back  :  might  is  still  right,  but  the  might  is  the  weak- 
ness of  the  many  combined  against  the  strength  of  the  few. 

There  have  been  theories  in  modem  as  well  as  in  ancient  time* 
which  haye  a  family  likeness  to  the  speculations  of  Giauoon :  e.  ^^ 
that  power  is  the  foundation  of  right ;  or  that  virtue  is  self-love  or 
the  love  of  power ;  or  that  war  is  the  natural  state  of  man ;  or  that 
private  vices  are  public  benefits.  All  such  theories  have  a  kind 
of  plausibility  from  their  partial  agreement  with  experience.  For 
human  nature  oscillates  between  good  and  evil,  and  the  motives  of 
actions  and  the  origin  of  institutions  may  be  explained  to  a  certain 
extent  on  either  hypothesis  according  to  the  character  or  point  of 
view  of  a  particular  thinker.  But  theories  of  this  sort  do  not  repre- 
sent the  real  nature  of  the  State,  which  is  based  on  a  vague  sense  of 
right  gradually  corrected  and  defined  by  experience  (although  capa- 
ble also  of  perversion),  any  more  than  the  origin  of  society,  which  ia 
to  be  sought  in  the  family  and  in  the  social  and  religious  instincts 
of  man.  Nor  do  they  represent  the  average  character  of  individ- 
uals, which  cannot  be  explained  simply  on  a  theory  of  evil,  but  has 
always  a  counteracting  element  of  good.  And  as  men  become  better 
such  theories  appear  more  and  more  untruthful  to  them,  because 
they  are  more  conscious  of  their  own  disinterestedness. 

The  two  brothers  ask  Socrates  to  prove  to  them  that  the  just  ia 
happy  when  they  have  taken  firom  him  all  that  in  which  happiness 
is  ordinarily  supposed  to  consist.  Not  that  there  is  (1)  any  ab- 
surdity in  the  attempt  to  frume  a  notion  of  justice  apart  fit>m  cir- 
cumstances. For  the  ideal  must  always  be  a  paradox  when  com- 
pared with  the  ordinary  conditions  of  human  life.  Neither  the 
Stoical  ideal  nor  the  Christian  ideal  is  true  as  a  fact,  but  they  may 
serve  as  a  basis  of  education,  and  may  exercise  an  ennobling  influ- 
ence. An  ideal  is  none  the  worse  because  <'  some  one  has  made 
the  discovery  ^  that  no  such  ideal  was  ever  realized.  (Cp.  v.  47S 
D.)  And  in  a  few  exceptional  individuals  who  are  raised  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  humanity,  the  ideal  of  happiness  may  be  almost,  if 
not  altogether,  realized  in  death  and  misery.  This  may  be  the 
state  which  the  reason  deliberately  approves,  and  which  the  utilita- 
rian as  well  as  every  other  moralist  may  be  bound  in  certain  cases 
to  prefer. 

Nor  again,  (2)  must  we  forget  that  Plato,  though  he  agrees  genei^ 
ally  with  the  view  implied  in  the  argument  of  the  two  brothers,  is 
not  expressing  his  own  final  conclusion,  but  rather  seeking  to  drama- 
tize one  of  the  aspects  of  ethical  truth.  He  is  developing  his  idea 
gradually  in  a  series  of  positions  or  situations.  He  is  exhibiting 
Socrates  for  the  first  time  undergoing  the  Socratic  interrogation* 
Lastly,  (8)  the  word  **  happiness  "  involves  some  degree  of  confbskn 
because  associated  in  the  language  of  modem  philosophy  with  oq» 
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■cioiu  pleaiure  or  satlafacUon,  wUch  was  not  cqunll}^  prcMot  to  hia 

GlnutMD  hat  bet-n  drawing  a  picturo  of  the  miBcry  of  the  juBt  nod 
the  hnppincas  of  the  unjust,  to  which  die  misery  of  the  tjTftut  in 
book  ix.  is  the  real  count^rpiirr.  And  atill  (he  unjust  must  appcnr 
itiiit;tbi»  \»  "the  homage  which  vice  payi  to  virtue."  But  now 
Addmantua  proceeds  to  show  that  this  regard  for  justice  u  outy  for 
the  salco  of  rewards  and  reputation,  and  points  out  the  advantxgfl 
which  is  given  to  such  arguments  as  those  of  Thrasyraachus  aad 
GlaucoQ  by  the  conientional  morality  of  mankind.  Ho  ieems  lo 
fcel  the  difficulty  of  "  juBtityini;  the  ways  ot'  God  to  man."  Both  at 
Ihem  touch  upon  the  qucEtion.  how  far  the  morality  of  action!  U 
lotenoinud  by  their  coasequeuces  (cp.  It.  420  loll.)  ;  and  both  of 
'liem  go  beyond  the  position  of  Socrates,  that  justice  belongs  to  tha 
iImb  of  goods  not  desirable  for  themselves  only,  but  desirable  for 
themselvcfl  and  for  their  results,  to  which  ho  recalls  them.  In  their 
Attempt  to  view  justice  as  an  internal  principle,  and  in  their  con 
iemnation  of  the  poeta,  thej  anticipate  him.  The  common  lile  of 
Greece  is  not  enough  tor  them ;  they  must  penetrate  deeper  into  the 
nature  of  tilings. 

It  has  been  objected  that  justice  is  honesty  in  the  sense  of  Glait- 
eon  and  Adeimantus,  but  is  taken  by  Socrates  to  mean  all  virtue. 
May  WB  Dot  more  truly  say  that  the  old-fashioned  notion  ol'  justice 
U  enlarged  by  Socrates,  and  becomes  equivalent  to  universal  order 
OT  well-being,  first  in  the  Stale,  and  secondly  in  tbo  individual  ? 
He  has  found  a  new  ansvrcr  to  his  old  question  "  whether  tho  virtues 
are  one  or  many,"  vi*.,  that  one  is  the  ordering  principle  of  tho  three 
Others.  In  seeking  to  establish  the  purely  internal  nature  of  justice, 
he  is  met  by  tho  fact  that  man  is  a  social  bdng,  and  he  tries  to 
hBrmontxe  them  aa  well  as  he  can.  There  is  no  more  inconsistency 
In  ^is  than  was  inevitable  in  his  age  and  country ;  there  is  no  um 
in  turning  upon  him  the  cross  lights  of  modern  philosophy,  which, 
from  some  other  point  of  view,  would  appear  equally  inconsisteob 
Plato  does  not  give  the  final  solution  of  philosophical  questions  for 
na;  nor  can  he  be  judged  of  by  our  standard. 

The  remainder  of  the  Republic  is  developed  out  of  the  question 
•  f  the  sons  of  Ariston.  Three  points  are  deserving  of  remark  in 
what  immediately  follows :  First,  that  tho  answer  of  Socrates  ia 
altogether  indirect.  He  does  not  say  that  happiness  consists  in  the 
•■ontemplation  of  the  idea  ofjustice,  and  still  lees  will  he  be  tempted 
to  affirm  the  Stoical  paradox  that  the  just  man  can  be  happy  on  tha 
rack.  But  first  ho  dwells  on  the  difficulty  of  the  problem,  and  in- 
■Uts  OD  restoring  man  to  his  natural  condition,  before  be  will  answer 
the  question  at  all.  He  too  will  &ame  an  ideal,  but  his  ideal  com- 
frehends  not  only  abstract  justice,  but  the  whole  relations  of  man. 
Coder  the  fancifid  illustration  cf  tas  hu^  letters  be  impho  that  he 
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will  oaljr  look  for  justice  in  society  and  that  from  fclie  State  he  will 
proceed  to  the  individnaL  His  answer  in  substance  amounts  to 
this,  —  that  imder  fiiTorable  conditions,  u  e^  ia  the  perfect  State, 
justice  and  happiness  will  coincide,  and  that  when  justice  has  been 
once  found,  happiness  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself  That  he 
&lls  into  some  degree  of  inconsistency,  when  in  the  tenth  book  he 
claims  to  have  got  rid  of  the  rewards  and  honors  of  justice,  may  be 
admitted ;  for  he  has  left  those  which  are  allowed  to  exist  in  the  per* 
feet  State*  Still,  he  preserves  the  true  attitude  of  moral  action. 
Let  a  man  do  his  duty  towards  his  country  first,  without  asking 
whether  he  will  be  happy  or  not,  and  happiness  will  be  the  insepa- 
rable accident  which  attends  him.  **  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you." 

Secondly,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Plato  preserves  tJie  true  chaiv 
acter  of  Greek  thought  in  beginning  with  the  State  and  going  on  to 
the  individual :  first  ethics,  then  politics,  is  the  order  of  ideas  to  us ; 
the  reverse  is  the  order  of  history.  Only  after  many  struggles  of 
thought  does  the  individual  assert  his  full  right  and  become  a  per- 
fectly moral  agent.  Thirdly,  we  may  observe  that  here  begins  the 
confusion  or  indentification  of  the  individual  and  the  State,  of  ethics 
and  politics,  which  pervades  Greek  political  speculation,  and  eveii 
in  modern  times  retains  a  certain  degree  of  influence. 

•  .  •  •  Socrates  praises  the  sons  of  Ariston,  **  inspired  offspring 
of  the  renowned  hero,"  as  the  elegiac  poet  terms  them ;  but  he  is  at 
a  loss  to  understand  how  they  can  argue  so  eloquently  on  behalf  ci 
injustice  while  their  character  shows  that  their  own  arguments  have 
no  influence  on  them.  He  does  not  know  how  to  answer  themy 
although  he  is  afraid  of  deserting  justice  in  the  hour  of  need.  He 
therefore  makes  a  condition,  that  having  weak  eyes  he  shall  be 
allowed  to  read  the  large  letters  first  and  then  go  on  to  the  smaller. 
He  means  to  say,  that  he  must  be  allowed  to  look  for  justice  in  the 
State  first,  and  shall  then  proceed  to  the  individual.  This  is  agreedf 
%nd  Socrates  constructs  the  State. 

Society  arises  out  of  the  wants  of  man.  His  first  want  is  food ; 
his  second  a  house ;  his  third  a  coat.  The  sense  of  these  needs  and 
the  possibility  of  satisfying  them  by  exchange,  draw  individuals  to- 
gether on  the  same  spot ;  and  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  State,  which 
we  take  the  liberty  to  invent,  although  necessity  is  the  real  inventor. 
There  must  be  first  a  husbandman,  secondly,  a  builder,  thirdly,  a 
weaver,  to  which  may  be  added  a  cobbler.  Four  or  five  citizens  at 
least  are  required  to  make  a  city.  Now  men  have  different  naturesi 
and  one  man  will  do  one  thing  better  than  many ;  and  businese 
waits  for  no  man.  Hence  there  must  be  a  division  of  labor  into  di^ 
ferent  employments ;  into  wholesale  and  retail ;  into  workers,  and 
maken  of  workmen's  tools;  into  shepheitLi  and  husbandmen.     A 
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cbuige.  If  we  add  hired  acrvants  the  State  will  be  complete,  and 
we  uiay  gueaa  that  eomewhere  in  the  intercourse  of  the  citisena  widi 
one  another  juBtic«  and  injustice  will  appear. 

Here  followa  a  niatio  pietiire  of  their  way  of  life.  They  build 
bouses,  and  produce  com  and  wine,  and  make  coats  and  Bhoea. 
They  are  tightly  clad  in  summer  while  at  Uieir  work,  but  well  shod 
and  clothed  in  winter.  Their  principal  food  ia  flour  and  meal,  of 
which  they  make  noble  puddings,  and  these  they  serve  up  on  wattled 
reedt  or  clean  leaves.  They  repose  on  couches  strewn  with  yew 
and  myrtle,  passing  their  time  in  pleasant  converso  with  one  another, 
bymuiog  tbc  gods  and  drinkin«  tbeir  nine.  "  Yes,  Socrates,"  said 
Qlaucon,  "but  you  should  give  them  n  relish."  Yes,  I  repUed,  and 
a  relish  they  shall  have  —  salt  and  olives  and  cheeae  and  potherbs 
and  chestnuts  which  they  will  roast  at  the  fire,  indulging  in  mod- 
erate potatioDS.  Fad  on  such  a  diet  they  will  live  in  peace  and 
health,  and  bequeath  a  similar  life  to  their  descendants ;  and  they 
will  be  careful  not  to  have  too  many  children.  Glaucon  said,  "  'Tia 
a  city  of  pigs,  Socrates."  Why,  I  replied,  what  do  you  want  more? 
**  Only  the  conveniences  of  life,  which  every  one  has,  —  aofaa  to  lie 
upon,  tables  to  eat  &om,  also  meats  and  aweeta."  I  see  that  yoi 
want  not  only  a  State,  but  a  State  of  luxury;  and  possibly  in  the 
more  complex  frame  we  shall  sooner  Snil  justice  and  injustico. 
Then  our  ideas  will  have  to  enlarge  themselves ;  the  fine  arts  must 
go  to  work  —  every  instrument  and  ornament  of  luxury  in  furnitum 
and  dress  and  food  will  be  wanted  in  every  form.  There  will  b« 
dancers,  painters,  sculptors,  musicians,  cooks,  barbers,  tire-women, 
norses,  artists ;  and  we  must  not  forget  the  swineherds  and  neat- 
herds too  lor  the  animals,  and  physicians  to  cure  the  disorders  of 
which  luxury  ia  the  source.  And  then  to  feed  all  these  soperflnooa 
myitks  we  shall  need  a  part  of  our  neighbors'  land,  and  they  will 
want  £  part  of  ours :  and  this  is  the  orig;in  of  war,  which  may  be 
Oaced  to  the  same  causes  as  other  political  evils.  Our  city  will 
ir  require  the  alight  addition  of  a  camp,  and  the   iiitiien  will   be 
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then  our  old  doctrine  of  the  divinon 
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of  uiCD  or  animaJs,  will  be  full  of  pnssion.  And  here  arises  t  diffl 
culty :  these  pajuioDala  natures  ore  apt  to  bit«  nod  dcToor  oaa 
anotlier ;  the  uaion  of  gentlenesa  to  Mends  And  fierceneu  againgt  en- 
emies appears  to  be  an  unposglbility  in  nature ;  and  the  gitardinn 
requires  both  qualities.  Who  tKen  can  be  a  guardian  1  Aiter  ■ 
pause,  Socrates  adds  that  the  image  of  the  dog  suggests  a  wa}-  of 
escape.  For  in  dogs  too  there  is  a  double  character  of  gentluness 
to  friends  and  enmity  to  strangers.  Your  dog  is  a  philosopher,  and 
judges  by  the  rule  of  kaoiring  or  not  linowing,  and  philosophy 
whether  in  man  or  beast  is  the  parent  of  geatleness.  And  the  ba- 
nian watch-dogs  too  must  be  phllosopbcrs  or  lovers  of  learning,  w  bicli 
will  make  them  gentle.  And  how  are  they  to  be  learned  without 
e<laeatian? 

But  what  is  education  ?  Is  any  better  than  the  old-fashioned 
sort  which  is  comprehended  under  the  names  of  music  and  gym- 
nastic? Music  includes  literature,  and  literature  is  of  two  Itinds^ 
true  and  false.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  be  said.  I  mean  that 
children  hear  stories  belbre  they  learn  j'ymnaatics,  and  that  the  sto- 
ries are  uju^ily  untrue,  or  bare  only  one  or  two  grains  of  truth  in 
a.  bushel  of  falsehood.  Now  early  life  is  very  impressible,  and  chU- 
dreo  ought  not  to  bo  allowed  to  learn  what  they  will  have  to  un- 
learn when  they  grow  up ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  this  we  taust 
have  a  censorship  of  nursery  tales,  buniahing  some  and  keeping 
aoine.  Some  of  tlicin  ore  very  improper,  as  we  may  see  in  the 
great  instances  of  Homer  aud  Hesiod,  who  are  really  much  tti 
blame,  for  they  not  only  tell  lies  but  bad  lies ;  stories  about  Dra- 
nuB  and  Saturn,  which  are  imntorol  as  well  as  false,  and  which 
should  never  be  spoken  of  to  young  i>ersoDB  or  indeed  at  all ;  or, 
if  at  all,  then  in  a  mystery  after  the  sacrifice,  not  of  an  Bleunnian 
pig.  but  of  some  unprocurable  animal.  Shall  our  youth  be  encour- 
^ed  to  beat  their  fathers  by  the  example  of  Zeus,  or  our  citizeiu 
be  incited  to  war  by  seeing  the  wars  of  the  gods  and  giants  em- 
broidered on  the  robe  of  Athene  ?  Shall  they  hear  the  uarratiTa 
of  Hephaestus  binding  his  mother,  and  of  Zeus  sending  hlin  Hying 
fbr  helping  her  when  she  was  beaten?  Even  if  such  tales  an 
capable  of  a  mystical  interpretation  the  interpretation  is  not  obviona 
to  the  young  at  the  age  when  impressions  are  most  powerfuL  But 
if  any  one  aeks  what  tales  are  to  be  allowed,  to  that,  Adeimantus, 
you  aud  I  answer  that  we  are  legislators  and  not  book-makers;  wa 
only  Uy  down  the  principles  according  to  which  books  are  to  bo 
written,  but  to  write  them  is  the  duty  of  others. 

And  our  first  principle  is  that  God  is  good,  and  the  author  of 
good,  and  good  only;  not  that  he  is  the  steward  of  good  and  evil, 
or  that  he  lias  two  casks  full  of  destinies,  as  Homer  says  ;  or  thttl 
Athene  aud  Zeus  incited  Pandarus  to  break  the  treaty  ;  or  that 
0«d  caused  the  sufferings  of  Niobe,  or  of  Petops,  or  the  Trogaa 


1,  on   the  coDtrarf,  eltJier  that  Iheis  • 
f  the  gods,  or  that  God  nas  jiut,  and  men  were  all 

[  the  better  for  beiog  puoighed  :  but  that  the  deed  was  evil,  and  God 
the  author  of  the  deed  —  tliia  U  not  to  be  Mid  or  sung  in  nay  veil- 
ordered  cot-ioionwealth  by  old  or  young,  and  is  suicidal,  immoral, 
InpiouB.  Thi«  is  our  first  and  great  principle,  —  God  ia  the  author 
of  good  only. 

And  the  second  printdple  is  of  the    same    nature :    With    Qod 

I  H  no  TariablenesB  or  change  of  farm  ;  he  is  no  Proteus.  ReasoD 
teacbes  us  this ;  for  if  we  suppose   a  chancre  in   God,  he  must  be 

,  changed  eilher  by  another  or  by  himself.  By  another?  —  but  thi 
best  works  of  nature  and  art  and  the  noblest  qualities  of  mlud  are 
leMt  liable  to  be  changed  by  any  external  force.  By  himself  7  — 
but  he  cannot  change  for  the  better,  and  he  will  hardly  change 
for  the  worse.  He  remains  forever  fairest  and  beat  in  bis  own 
image  Therefore  we  refuio  to  Uaten  to  the  poets  who  tell  us  of 
the  goddess  Here  beg^ng  in  the  likeness  of  a  prieateas,  or  of  other 
ddUuE  who  prowl  about  at  night  in  atrnnge  disguijea ;  all  that 
blasphemous  nuuseiixe  with  which  mothers  fool  the  munhood  out 
of  Uteir  children  is  got  at  seooncl-hand  from  the  poets,  and  ought 
to  be  suppressed.  But  you  will  say  thai  God,  who  ia  himself  un- 
changeable, may  take  a  form  in  rclntion  to  us.  Why  should  he 
do  ihia?  Pot  gods  as  well  as  men  hate  the  lie  in  the  soul  or 
principle  of  falsehood ;  and  as  for  any  other  form  of  lying  which 
b  used  &r  a  purpose  and  ii  regarded  as  iunocent  in  certun  eicep- 
tioaal  cases  —  what  need  have  the  gods  of  this?  For  they  are 
not  ignorant  of  anliquity  like  the  poets,  nor  are  ibey  afraid  of  Iheir 
enemies,  nor  is  any  madman  a  friend  of  theirs.  God  then  is  true, 
he  is  absolutely  true ;  he  changes  not,  he  deceives  not,  by  day  or 
night,  by  word  or  sign.  This  is  our  second  great  principle,  —  God 
it  true.  Away  with  the  lying  dream  of  Agamemnon  in  Homer, 
■nd  the  accusation  of  Thetis  against  Apollo  in  Aeschylus. 

....  In  order  to  give  clearness  to  his  conception  of  the  State, 
Plato  prefers  to  trace  the  first  principles  of  mutual  need  and  of 
division  of  labor  in  au  imaginary  community  of  fuur  or  five  citizens. 
Giadually  tlus  community  increases  ;  the  division  of  labor  extendi 
to  countries ;  imports  necessitate  exports  ;  a  medium  of  excbnage 
u  req'iired,  and  retailers  sic  in  the  market-place  to  save  the  time 
ct  The  producers.  These  arc  the  steps  by  which  Flato  constructK 
tha  first  or  priniilive  State,  introducing  the  elements  cf  politJaaJ 
economy  by  tiio  way.  When  he  m.-ikes  a  transition  to  a  second 
State,  which  is  framed  on  the  civilised  model,  this  is  only  a  device 
of  siyle ;  he  indulges  in  a  picture  of  primiUve  life,  but  he  does  not 
Mriously  mean  to  say  tliat  one  is  better  than  the  other  (cp.  Pollti- 
U,  p.  272) ;  nor  can  any  inference  be  drawn  from  the  descriptjoo 
gf  the  first  State  taken  apart  frota  the  second,  such  as  Ariitoll* 
appears  to  draw  in  the  Politics,  book  iv,  4,  13. 
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Tlie  disappointment  of  Glaucon  at  the  '*  city  of  plgfly"  the  Indl 
trons  description  of  the  ministerB  of  loztiry  in  ^bB  more  refined 
State,  and  the  afterthought  of  the  necessity  of  doctors,  the  ironioa^ 
illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  true  guardian  taken  from  the  dog 
the  desirableness  of  offering  some  almost  unprocurable  victim  when 
impure  mysteries  are  to  be  celebrated,  are  touches  of  humor  which 
may  be  noted  in  passtBgr"  In  the  education  of  the  young,  Plato 
startles  us  by  affirming  that  a  child  must  begin  by  learning  false- 
hood first  and  truth  afterwards.  Yet  this  is  not  very  different 
from  saying  that  children  must  be  taught  through  the  medium  of 
imagination  as  well  as  reason ;  that  their  minds  i;an  only  develop 
gradually,  and  that  there  is  much  which  they  must  leam  without 
understanding  (cp.  iii.  402  A).  This  is  also  the  substance  of 
Plato's  view,  though  he  must  also  be  allowed  to  have  drawn  the 
line  somewhat  differently  fix)m  modem  ethical  writers  respecting 
truth  and  falsehood.  To  us  economies  or  accommodations  could  be 
only  allowable  as  far  as  they  are  required  by  the  human  faculties 
or  necessary  for  the  communication  of  knowledge  to  the  simple  and 
ignorant.  But  Plato  seems  to  limit  the  use  of  them  only  by  requir- 
ing that  they  should  have  a  good  moral  effect,  and  that  such  a 
dangerous  weapon  as  fidsehood  should  be  used  by  the  rulers  alone 
and  for  great  objects. 

A  singular  conception  which  occurs  towards  the  end  of  the  bock 
is  the  lie  in  the  soul ;  this  is  connected  with  the  Platonic  and 
Socratic  doctrine  that  involuntary  ignorance  is  worse  than  volun- 
tary. The  lie  in  the  soul  is  the  most  involuntary  of  all  ignorance, 
a  real  deception  which  he  ironically  terms  a  true  lie,  a  false  princi- 
ple hated  by  gods  and  men.  For  example,  to  represent  God  as 
false  or  immoral,  or,  according  to  Plato,  as  deluding  men  with 
appearances,  would  be  a  lie  of  this  hateful  description.  To  this 
is  opposed  the  lie  in  words,  which  is  only  such  a  deception  as  may 
occur  in  a  play  or  poem,  or  allegory  or  figiu^  of  speech,  or  in  any 
sort  of  accommodation,  —  which  though  useless  to  the  gods  may  be 
useful  to  men  in  certain  cases.  Reserving  for  another  place  the 
greater  questions  of  religion  or  education,  we  may  note  fUrther, 
(1)  the  approval  of  the  old  traditional  education  of  Greece;  (2) 
Jie  preparation  which  Plato  is  making  for  the  attack  on  Homer 
and  the  poets ;  (3)  the  preparation  which  he  is  also  making  for 
the  use  of  economies  in  the  State ;  (4)  the  familiar  use  of  the  alle- 
gorical interpretation  of  the  poets  in  the  age  of  Plato,  which  here, 
vi  in  the  Phacdrus,  is  rejected  by  him ;  (5)  the  contemptuous  and 
■t  the  same  time  euphemistic  manner  in  which  here  as  below  (iiL 
t^O)  he  alludes  to  the  Chronique  Scandaleuse  of  the  gods. 

Book  IIL  There  is  another  motive  in  purifying  religion,  wnich 
!■  to  banish  fear ;  for  no  man  can  be  courageous  who  is  afiraid  of 


■ 
■ 
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drftik,  or  who  believes  the  tales  wbicb  are  rcpeKted  b/  tbe  poeU 
concerning  the  vrorld  helow.  A  gentle  request  should  be  busA* 
to  litem  by  the  authorities  not  to  abuse  hell,  acccmpAnied  bj  on 
intimnlion  that  their  tales  are  untrue,  and  the  reverse  of  inspiring 
to  heroes.  The  licenser  is  desired  to  ejipunge  ohnoxions  paesageCi 
fuch  as  the  chilling  words  of  Achilles ;  "  I  would  rather  be  a 
Krvin^man  thao  rule  over  all  tbe  dead  ; "  and  the  verses  <rhicli 
teU  of  the  aqunlid  mansions,  the  meajiin£;less  ghosts,  the  llitting 
tool  mourning  over  her  lost  slrenglli  and  youth,  the  soul  with  K 
pbber  going  beneath  the  earth  like  smoke,  the  souls  of  the  suiton 
which  flutter  about  like  bats  —  all  this  sort  of  thin;;  Uomer  and 
the  other  poets  must  not  be  angry  at  our  erasing.  The  terrors  and 
horrors  of  Cocytus  and  Styx,  ghosts  and  sapless  shades,  and  the 
rect  of  their  Tartariau  nomenclature,  must  vomsh.  Such  tales  isnjr 
hiiT6  their  use  ;  but  they  terrify  people  out  of  their  senses,  and 
Me  not  proper  food  for  soliliars.  As  little  can  we  admit  the  sor- 
rows and  sympathies  of  the  Homeric  heroes :  Achilles,  the  son 
of  a  goddess,  lying  first  on  Ms  back,  and  theu  on  his  face,  then 
starting  up  and  prancing  ou  tlie  sea-shore ;  or  Priam,  the  cousin 
of  the  gods,  crying  abud,  rolling  in  the  mire.  A  good  man  is  no*. 
altogether  prostrated  at  the  loss  of  children  or  fortune.  Neither 
is  death  terrible  \o  him;  and  therefore  lamentations  over  the  dead 
■hould  not  be  practiced  by  men  of  note;  they  should  be  the  concent 
oT  women  and  of  inferior  persons  only,  whether  women  or  men. 
Still  worse  is  the  attribmion  of  such  weakness  to  the  gods ;  as  when 
the  goddesses  say,  "  Alas  I  my  travail  I  "  and  worst  of  all,  when 
the  king  of  heaven  himself  laments  his  inability  to  save  Hector,  oi 
sorrows  over  the  impending  doom  of  his  dear  Sarpedoo.  Such  a 
character  of  God,  if  not  ridiculed  by  our  young  men,  is  likely  to  ba 
Imitated  by  them.  Nor  should  our  citizens  be  given  to  excess  of 
laughter  —  "  Such  violent  delights  bare  violent  ends."  The  scene 
in  Uie  niad  in  which  the  gods  are  introduced  shaking  their  side* 
at  Hephaestus  Is  unseemly. 

Truth  should  have  a  high  place  among  the  virtues,  for  fiili^ooil 
ij  of  Tio  use  to  the  gods,  and  is  useful  only  as  a  medicine  in  the  case 
of  man.  The  State  physician  or  ruler  may  occasionally  employ 
tJits  medicine,  but  the  subject  must  not  in  return  tell  a  lie  la  tha 
ruler ;  that  would  be  as  great  an  error  as  for  the  patient  to  tell  ■ 
lie  lo  the  physician,  or  the  sailor  to  his  captain.  If  the  ideal  StAta 
■«  ever  realized,  the  false  word  of  any  common  man  must  be  t«- 
irded  as  treason. 

In  the  next  place  our  yonth  must  be  temperate,  and  tempet* 
V.ce  consists  in  obedience  lo  the  rulers  and  abstinence  from  sensual 
pleasures.  That  is  a  lesson  which  Homer  teaches  in  some  places ; 
"  The  Achaeans  m^ched  breathing  prowess  in  silent  awe  of  their 
■eaileri  ;  "  and  a  very  diflereni  lesoa  in  other  places :   "  0  heavj 
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with  wine,  who  hattt  the  eyes  of  &  dog,  and  ibe  hoftrt  ot 
This  is  a  tort  of  langui^  not  tikelj  lo  impress  the  lesHon  of  setf-^oa- 
trot  on  the  minda  of  yoQth.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  praisar 
of  eating  and  drioldag  aod  of  bis  dread  of  ctarvatioD ;  kIm  of  tlw 
verses  in  which  he  tells  with  groat  circumstance  of  the  rapturom 
loves  of  ZeUB  and  Here,  which  made  the  former  forget  his  iatuntioD 
of  honoring  Achilles ;  or  of  the  tale  of  the  net  in  which  Hephaestuc 
detained  Ares  and  Aphrodite  on  a  similar  occasion.  There  ia  m 
nobler  strain  heard  in  the  words,  —  "  Endure,  my  soul,  thou  hast 
endured  worse."  Nor  must  we  allow  our  citiiens  to  receive  bribes, 
or  to  say,  "  Gifts  persuade  the  irodSi  gift*  reverend  kings;"  or  to 
applaad  the  ignoble  advice  of  Fboeniz  lo  Achilles  that  he  should 
giDt  tnoney  out  of  the  Greeks  before  he  assisted  them  ;  or  the  mean- 
ness of  Achilles  himself  in  taking  gifls  from  Agamemnon  ;  or  his  r»- 
quiring  a  raniom  for  the  body  of  Hector;  or  his  cursing  of  Apollo; 
or  his  insolence  to  the  river-god  ;  or  his  dedication  to  the  dead  P»- 
'.roclus  of  his  own  hair  which  hod  beuo  already  dedicated  to  the 
other  river-god  Sperchius  j  or  the  St  of  cruelty  which  made  Cbei- 
ron's  papil  drag  the  body  of  Heetor  round  the  wulls,  and  slay  tbe 
•^ptives  at  the  pyre,  especially  as  he  is  avaricious  as  well,  which 
seems  to  be  a  contradiction.  The  amatory  eiploits  of  Pirithous  and 
Tbeaeug,  Zeus  and  Poseidon's  eons  are  equally  unworthy.  Eilber 
these  sons  of  gods  were  not  the  sons  of  god,  or  they  were  not  such 
as  the  poets  imagine  them,  any  more  than  the  gods  themselves  are 
the  authors  of  evil.  The  youth  who  believes  that  such  things  are 
ione  by  those  who  have  Ibe  blue  blood  of  heaven  flowing  in  their 
veins  will  be  too  ready  to  imitate  their  example. 

Enough  of  gods  and  heroes  ;  what  shall  we  say  about  men  ? 
what  the  poets  and  story-tellers  say,  —  that  the  wicked  prosper 
and  the  righteous  are  af&icCed,  or  that  justice  is  another's  giun  1 
Not  this  at  all  events,  but  rather  the  opposite.  Only  in  rising  the 
question  at  all  we  are  anticipating  the  deSoItion  of  justice,  and  had 
therefore  better  deler  the  inquiry- 
Next  to  subject  follows  style.  Now  all  style  is  narrative,  and 
narrarJTe  is  of  three  kinds,  the  simple,  imitative,  and  a.  cuinposilion 
of  tha  two.  An  instance  will  make  my  meaning  clear.  The  Qrst 
scene  in  Homer  is  of  the  last  or  mixed  kind,  being  partly  description 
ud  partly  dialogue.  If  you  throw  the  dialogue  into  the  "  onitio 
nbliqua"  (I  am  no  poet  and  therefore  I  drop  the  metro),  the  prieiit 
oune  and  (do  not  say  "spuko  these  words,"  but)  prayed  the  gods 
that  the  Achaeans  might  take  Troy  and  have  a  safe  return  if  Aga- 
nemnon  would  only  give  him  back  bis  daughter,  and  Uio  othei 
Greeks  assented,  but  Agamemnon  was  wroth,  and  so  on,  —  then  the 
whole  becomes  descriptive.  Or  if  you  leave  out  the  intermediate 
IS  of  description  and  the  dialogue  remains,  in  this  case  the  epic 
uid  the  poet  disappears.     Or  if  you  take  swaj 
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the  dialogue,  thun  the  poet  u  tlic  only  speaker  left,  aa  in  ilillij-r-im- 
bie  poetrj'.  These  are  tlie  three  stales;  nnd  I  cant  lo  knon  nhich 
of  them  ii  to  bo  admitted  into  our  Stite.  ■'  Do  yoa  nsk  nhether 
irageily  and  comedy  are  to  be  adnutl<!d  1  "  Nay,  perhnpg  there  u 
more  tJiaa  this  involved  ;  nnd  indeed  the  question  has  been  already 
answered,  for  vre  have  decided  thnC  one  man  cannot  in  his  lifa  play 
many  parts.  And  therefore  he  cannot  both  live  and  act,  or  com- 
pose both  tragtidy  and  comedy,  or  be  a  rhapsodiat  and  actor  at  once 
Ilnmaa  nature  is  coined  into  very  smalt  piecea,  and  as  our  guardians 
have  their  own  business  already,  nhich  is  the  care  of  jreedoio,  tliuy 
vill  bare  enough  to  do  without  imitating.  But  if  they  imitate  Ihuy 
tbould  not  imitate  any  meanness  or  baseness,  but  the  good  only,  lor 
tho  mask  that  the  actor  wears  is  apt  to  become  his  face.  We  cannot 
aUow  men  to  play  the  parts  of  women,  young  or  old,  quarreling  or 
weeping,  scolding  their  husbands,  or  sctling  up  their  necks  against 
the  gods,  —  least  of  all  when  making  love  or  iu  labor.  They  must 
not  represent  slaves,  or  bullies,  or  cowards,  or  drunkards,  or  mad- 
men, or  blacksmiths,  or  neighing  horses,  or  bellowing  bulls,  or 
BOUQtUng  rivers,  or  a  n^ing  sea.  A  good  or  wise  man  will  be  will- 
ing to  perlbrm  good  or  wise  actions  only;  and  he  will  prefer  tiw 
epic  style  with  as  little  imitation  as  possible.  The  man  who  has  no 
aolf-re&pcct,  on  the  contrary,  will  imitate  anybody  and  anything: 
sounds  of  nature,  cries  of  animals ;  he  will  whistle  like  the  wind, 
rattle  like  hail,  growl  like  thunder,  and  play  on  any  instrument ;  also 
be  will  bark  like  a  dog.  ban  like  a  sheep,  and  crow  like  a  cock  :  his 
whole  performance  will  be  imitation  of  gesture  and  vtuce.  Now  in 
the  descriptive  style  there  are  few  changes,  but  in  the  drnmatio 
there  are  a  great  many.  Poets  and  musicians  use  either,  or  a  com- 
pound of  both,  and  this  compound  ia  vary  attractive  lo  youth  ancl 
their  teachers  as  well  as  lo  the  vulgar.  Bui  our  State  iu  which  one 
man  plays  ono  part  only,  and  a  cobbler  is  a  cobbler,  and  a  plough- 
loan  a  ploughman,  is  not  adapted  tor  complexity.  And  when  out 
of  these  polypbonous  pantomimic  gentlemen  oflers  to  exhibit  himself 
and  bin  poetry  we  will  fall  down  and  worship  him  as  a  sweet  crea- 
ture, and  a  holy  and  wonderful  being;  he  shall  be  anointed  with 
myrrh  and  have  a  garland  of  wool  set  upon  his  bead  —  but  then  w« 
■ball  bid  him  turn  about  and  go  to  the  nest  city,  for  we  are  patrons 
of  the  rough,  booest  poet,  and  will  not  depart  from  the  primitivD 
raodel.     (Cp.  Laws,  viL  81T.) 

N«xt  aa  to  the  music.  A  song  or  ode  hai  three  parts,  — the  sub- 
ject, the  harmony,  and  tho  rhythm ;  of  which  the  two  Inst  are  de- 
pendent npon  the  first.  As  we  btinisheil  strains  of  lamentation,  so 
w«  may  now  banish  the  mixed  I.ydinn  hiirmonios,  which  uro  thn 
harmonies  of  lamentation ;  and  as  our  citizens  are  to  be  temjicratc, 
wa  may  also  bmiiah  conitvial  harmonies,  such  as  the  Ionian  and 
pore  Lydinn.     Two  remiun,  —  the  Dorian  oad  Phry^an,  the  iini 
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for  war,  the  second  for  peace ;  the  one  expressiye  of  coamge,  IIm 
other  of  obedience,  or  instmction,  or  religious  feeling.  And  ai  we 
reject  varieties  of  harmony,  we  shall  also  reject  the  queer,  many- 
stringed,  TariDusly-shaped  instruments  which  give  utterance  to  theoii 
and  in  particular  the  flute,  which  is  more  complex  than  any  of  theau 
The  lyre  and  the  harp  may  be  permitted  in  the  town,  and  the 
Pan's-pipe  in  the  fields.  Thus  we  have  made  a  purgation  of  muaici 
and  will  now  make  a  purgation  of  metres.  Metres,  like  harmoniei^ 
should  be  simple  and  suitable  to  the  occasion.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  them,  as  there  are  four  notes  of  the  tetrachord,  which  all 
have  their  characters,  and  there  are  different  characters  of  feet  as 
well  as  of  rhythms.  But  about  this  I  must  ask  Damon,  the  musical 
doctor,  who  speaks,  if  I  remember  rightly,  of  a  martial  measure  as 
well  as  of  dactylic,  trochaic,  and  iambic  rhythms,  which  he  arranges 
so  as  to  compensate  and  equalize  with  one  another.  We  only  ven- 
ture to  affirm  the  general  principle  that  beauty  depends  upon 
rhythm,  and  rhythm  upon  style,  and  style  upon  subject,  and  subject 
upon  the  simplicity  and  harmony  of  the  soul  which  is  reflected  in 
them.  This  lesson  of  simplicity  above  all  things  has  to  be  leami 
by  every  one  in  the  days  of  liis  youth,  and  may  be  gathered  any- 
where fh)m  painting  and  embroidery,  or  any  other  creative  and  con- 
structive art,  as  well  as  from  the  forms  of  plants  and  animals,  and  is 
a  lesson  which  runs  through  nature  as  well  as  art,  and  has  a  wide 
kindred  in  the  world. 

Other  artists  as  well  as  poets  should  be  warned  against  meannesn 
or  extravagance  or  unseemliness  in  their  creations.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  sculpture  or  any  other  invention.  And  he  who  violates 
the  rule  must  not  be  allowed  to  work  in  our  city,  and  to  corrupt  the 
taste  of  our  citizens.  For  images  of  deformity  are  like  a  hurtful 
pasture,  and  day  by  day,  little  by  little,  our  guardians  gather  e^ii 
from  them,  which  becomes  a  festering  mass  of  evil  in  the  soul. 
Place  them  only  where  they  may  breathe  the  air  of  health  and 
beauty,  amid  fair  sights  and  sounds,  and  they  will  quickly  drink  in 
fix>m  surrounding  objects  sweet  and  harmonious  influences :  and  this 
IS  the  great  power  of  music,  which  more  than  any  other  influence 
enters  into  tiie  soul  and  gives  the  sense  of  deformity  and  beauty. 
At  first  the  effect  is  unconscious ;  but  when  reason  arrives  then  he 
who  has  been  thus  trained  welcomes  her  as  the  fi*iend  whom  he 
always  knew.  As  in  learning  to  read,  first  we  acquire  the  elements 
cr  letters  separately,  and  afterwards  their  combinations,  and  do  not 
recognize  the  reflections  of  them  in  the  water  until  we  know  the  let- 
ters themselves,  —  in  like  manner  we  must  first  attain  the  elements 
or  essential  forms  of  temperance  and  courage  and  liberality  and 
magnificence  and  the  like,  and  then  trace  the  combinations  of  them 
In  life  and  experience.  There  is  a  music  of  the  soul  which  answers 
te  the  harmony  of  the  world ;  and  the  fauest  object  of  a  muaieal 
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Mai  ii  the  fair  mioi!  in  tlic  fiu'r  bod;.  Some  defect  in  ilie  latUr 
vaf  ho  excuBeii,  hut  not  in  tlic  former.  True  love  is  the  daughter 
af  teiii|>eraiic'e,  and  Umperance  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  raadness  of 
bodily  pleasure.  Enough  has  been  said  of  mutic,  trhich  makes  n  (ai* 
anding  with  toTe. 

Next  we  pass  on  to  gymuaaticB ;  about  irhicb  I  vould  renuvk, 
that  the  loul  ia  related  to  the  body  as  a  chum  to  an  eflect,  aail 
tlierafore  if  we  educate  the  mind  we  may  leave  the  education  of  th« 
body  in  her  charge,  and  need  only  give  a  geaeral  outline  of  tha 
eoune  tu  be  pursued.  In  tlie  Gral  place  the  guardians  will  abetaia 
from  itrong  drink,  for  they  should  be  the  last  pursons  to  lose  their 
irilB.  Whether  the  habits  of  the  palaestra  are  suitable  to  them  i* 
more  doubtful,  for  the  ordinary  gymnaslic  is  a  sleepy,  heavy  sort  of 
thing,  and  when  tefl  off  suddenly  is  apt  to  be  daugerous.  And  our 
warrior  athletes  must  be  wide-awake  dogs,  having  all  their  »en»e> 
about  them,  and  must  also  be  toured  lo  all  changes  of  Ibod  and 
climate.  Hence  they  will  require  a  finer  discipline  and  a  dmplef 
gymnastic,  which  will  be  like  dieir  music ;  and  for  their  diet  a  rula 
may  be  found  in  Homer,  who  gives  his  heroes  no  fish  although  they 
were  living  at  the  sea-aide,  nor  boiled  meats  which  involve  an  appa- 
ratus of  pots  and  pans.  Sweel»  and  Siclliaa  cookery,  and  Attic  con- 
fections, and  Corinthian  courteeaos,  must  be  forbidden  them  ;  these 
■re  lo  gymnastic  what  Lydian  and  Ionian  melodies  are  to  mu'je. 
Gluttony  and  iDtempemince  fill  the  town  with  docV>n  8<id 
pleaders,  who  open  their  balls  (or  practice ;  and  law  and  medicine 
give  themselves  airs  as  soon  as  the  freemen  of  a  Stale  go  out  sod 
buy  them.  But  what  can  show  a  more  disgraceful  state  of  educaUon 
than  the  importation  of  justice  &om  abroad  because  yon  have  uona 
of  your  own  at  home?  And  yet  there  u  something  more  disgrace- 
ful still  in  the  further  stage  of  the  same  disease,  when  men  have 
learned  to  take  a  pleasure  and  ptnde  in  the  twista  and  turns  of  the 
law;  not  cooiidering  how  much  better  it  would  be  for  them  so  to 
ordor  thdr  lives  as  to  have  no  need  of  a  nodding  jusUce.  And  then 
it  a  similar  disgrace  in  employing  a  physician,  not  for  the  cnre  of 
wound s  or  epidemic  diaorderB,  but  because  a  man  has  bbwD  himielf 
out  like  a  bladder,  and  has  ^t  roore  diseases  tbian  he  knows  tha 
tunes  of.  or  than  ever  existed  In  the  days  of  Asclepiuo.  For  ol>> 
lerve  how  simple  is  the  Homeric  practice  of  medicine.  Burypyliu 
*fUr  he  has  been  wounded  drinks  a  posset  of  Pramnian  wine,  which 
ii  of  a  beating  nature ;  and  yet  the  sons  of  A»clepius  blame  neither 
the  damsel  who  gives  him  Ihe  drink,  nor  Fatroclus  who  is  attending 
on  him.  The  truth  is  that  this  modem  system  of  nursing  disease) 
was  introduced  by  Herodicus  the  triuner ;  who,  being  of  u  sickly 
eunnitu^on,  by  a  couipound  of  training  and  medicine,  tortured  first 
•Imself  and  then  a  good  many  other  people,  and  died  a  long  llnw 
lAer  he  ought  to  tuve  died.     Now  Aaclepiua  was  a  statasman,  and 
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reAiied  to  i<ractice  this  art,  which  he  knew  well  enough ;  but  \m 
would  not  liave  men  wasting  time  in  being  ill.  and  therefore  be 
adopted  the  rough  ^  kill  or  cure  "  method,  which  artisans  and  la- 
borers employ.  **  They  must  be  at  their  business,*'  they  say,  '*  and 
have  no  time  for  swathing  and  dieting :  if  they  recover,  well ;  and  if 
they  don't,  there  is  an  end  of  them."  There  is  a  maxim  of  Pho> 
cylides,  that  ^  when  a  man  begins  to  be  rich  "  (or  perhaps,  a  littl* 
before)  ^  he  should  practice  virtue."  But  how  can  excessive  care  cf 
health  be  inconsistent  with  an  ordinary  occupation,  and  yet  consist- 
ent with  this  maxim  ?  A  man  ought  to  be  thinking  of  something^ 
and  he  says  that  philosophy  gives  him  the  headache,  and  never  does 
anything  because  he  is  always  unwell.  And  this  was  the  reason 
why  Asclepius  and  his  sons  practiced  no  such  art.  They  were  in 
the  interest  of  the  public,  and  did  not  wish  to  preserve  useless  lives, 
or  raise  up  a  puny  ofispring  to  wretched  sires.  Honest  diseases 
they  honestly  cured ;  and  if  a  man  was  wounded  he  might  drink  a 
sack  posset,  —  that  did  not  hinder  his  recovery.  But  they  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  persons  whose  lives  were  of  no  use  either 
to  themselves  or  to  others,  even  though  they  might  have  made  large 
fortunes  out  of  them.  And  as  to  the  story  of  Pindar,  that  Asclepius 
was  slidn  by  a  thunderbolt  for  restoring  a  rich  man's  life,  that  is  a 
lie ;  following  our  old  rule  we  must  say  either  that  he  did  not  take 
bribes,  or  that  he  was  not  the  son  of  a  god. 

Glaucon  then  asks  Socrates  whether  the  best  physicians  and 
iudges  will  not  be  those  who  have  had  the  greatest  experience  of 
diseases  and  of  crimes.  Socrates  is  disinclined  to  place  them  in 
the  same  category.  The  physician  should  have  experience  of  dis- 
ease in  his  own  body,  for  he  cures  with  his  mind  and  not  with  his 
body.  Bat  with  the  lawyer  this  b  otherwise :  he  controls  mind  by 
mind ;  and  therefore  he  should  have  no  experience  of  evil  in  his 
own  mind.  Where  then  is  he  to  gain  experience  ?  How  is  he  to 
M  wise  and  also  innocent  ?  A  good  man  when  he  is  young  is  apt 
^o  be  deceived  by  evil-doers,  because  he  has  no  pattern  of  evil  la 
himself;  and  therefore  the  judge  should  be  advanced  in  years ;  hit 
youth  should  have  been  innocent,  and  he  should  have  acquired  ex- 
perience of  evil  late  in  life  by  extended  observation.  This  is  the 
ideal  of  a  judge ;  your  mere  detective  is  wonderful  at  suspicion  and 
discovery,  but  when  he  has  to  do  with  good  men  he  is  at  fiiuh, 
foolishly  imagining  that  every  one  is  as  bad  as  himself.  Vice  may 
be  known  of  virtue,  but  cannot  know  virtue.  Medidne  and  law 
#ill  be  healing  arts  to  better  natures;  but  the  evil  body  will  be 
left  to  die  by  the  one,  and  the  evil  soul  will  be  put  to  death  by  the 
other.  And  the  necessity  for  either  will  be  greatly  diminished  by 
good  music  and  good  gymnastic  The  former  will  give  harmony  to 
die  soul ;  the  la^  health  to  the  body.  Not  that  this  division  of 
•osio  and  gyninastlo  really  corresponds  to  soul  and  body,  for  both 
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tn  equally  concerned  with  the  soul,  whioh  u  tamed  bf  (he  ooe  and 
krauied  itnd  luftsined  hy  the  other.  The  mere  lover  of  gymnaMii] 
benomei  a  savage ;  the  m'uiciBn  grows  effeDiioate ;  but  the  t  wo  U> 
gether  supply  our  guardiaaa  with  their  twofold  nature.  The  pa»- 
MonKte  disporiUon  which  has  too  much  of  gymnastic  ia  hardened 
and  brutalixed ;  the  gentle  temper  of  philosophy  which  haa  too  mueh 
mtuuc  becomes  enertated.  While  a.  man  is  ungin;T  and  twittering; 
and  pouring  music  like  water  through  the  funnel  of  hii  ears,  the 
edge  of  kjs  soul  gradually  wears  away,  and  the  passionate  or  spirited 
element  is  dissolved  and  liquefied.  In  the  spiritless  nature  this  ii 
soon  effected,  and  passion  is  converted  into  nervous  irritability.  In 
like  manner  the  athlete  is  at  first  courageous,  but  soon  degenerate* 
Into  dullness ;  his  aenies  are  never  purged,  and  lika  a,  wild  benat  he 
ts  ready  to  do  everything  by  blows,  and  nothing  by  counsel  or 
policy.  These  are  the  two  principles  in  man,  and  the  gods  have 
given  two  arts  corresponding  to  them,  and  not  to  the  soul  and  body, 
as  some  vainly  talk  —  music  and  gymnastic  ;  the  unity  of  which 
makes  a  harmony  higher  far  than  the  concord  of  musical  noieu. 
And  the  true  musician  is  he  who  attempers  them  —  he  shall  be  the 
presiding  genius  of  our  State. 

The  next  question  is,  VVlio  are  to  be  our  rulers  7  First,  the  elder 
must  rule  the  youuger:  and  the  best  of  the  elders  will  be  the  best 
guardians.  He  who  guards  best  is  he  who  loves  best,  and  he  who 
loves  others  has  an  interest  in  them.  Those  then  must  be  selected 
who  have  always  been  devoled  to  the  interest  of  their  country.  And 
A  watch  must  be  put  over  them  to  discover  whether  at  every  epoch 
of  life  they  have  retained  the  same  opinions  and  held  out  against 
force  and  enchuutment.  For  time  and  persuasion  and  Uie  love  of 
pleasure  may  seduce  a  man  into  a  chitnge  of  purpose,  and  (brce  may 
compel  him.  And  therefore  we  must  choose  for  our  guardians  men 
at  known  firmness,  who  have  been  tried  by  many  tests,  like  gold  in 
the  refiner's  fire,  and  who  at  every  age  have  come  out  of  such  trials 
Tietoriout  and  without  stain,  in  full  command  of  themselves  and  their 
principles ;  having  all  their  faculties  in  harmonious  exercise  for  thet 
(ountiy't  good.  Those  who  attain  this  degree  of  virtue  are  worthy 
of  the  highest  honors  both  in  life  and  death.  It  would  perhaps  be 
better  to  speak  of  those  whom  we  l>efore  called  guardians  as  auxilia- 
riei  or  allies,  and  to  reserve  the  higher  title  for  the  more  select  class. 

And  DOW  for  one  noble,  usel\il  lie,  a  lie  upon  a  grand  scale,  to  be 
the  corner-stone  of  our  Statu.—  in  the  belief  of  which,  0  that  we 
could  train  our  rulers  I  and  nl  any  rale  let  nt  make  the  attempt  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  I  know  not  how  to  give  utterance  to  aiy 
Ideas,  and  yet  what  I  am  goiug  in  tell  is  only  a  republication  of  the 
Phoenician  axory  of  CaJious  and  his  earlhbom  meo  —  which  has 
often  happened  in  past  times,  but  not  in  our  own,  for  the  nge  of 
afaacles  ha«  ceased,  and  the  won  1  is  an  nabelieTing  world,     i  an 
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Mliaiiied  to  look  yoa  in  the  &oe  a«  I  repeat  the  aadacio^e  talo^ 
which  I  would  have  ytm  impart  in  regalar  gradation,  first  to  tlM 
rulers,  then  to  the  soldiers,  and  lastly  to  the  people,  ^le  lie  is  •• 
follows :  The  citizens  shall  be  told  that  their  youth  was  a  dream, 
and  that  during  all  that  time  in  which  they  seemed  to  be  undergo- 
ing a  process  of  education  they  were  really  being  &shioned  in  ilie 
bowels  of  the  earth,  their  alma  mater  and  true  parent;  they  aro  her 
children,  and  therefore  brothers  and  sisters  to  one  another.  '^  I  do 
not  wonder  at  your  being  ashamed  to  propound  such  a  fiction.* 
Hiere  is  more  behind.  These  brothers  and  sisters  have  different 
natures,  and  some  of  them  God  made  to  rule ;  these  he  fiuhioned  of 
gold  ;  others  of  silver  to  be  helps;  others  again  to  be  husbandmen 
and  craftsmen,  and  these  he  made  of  brass  and  iron.  But  some- 
times a  golden  parent  may  have  a  silver  son,  or  a  silver  parent  a 
golden  son,  and  Uien  nature  orders  a  transposition  of  ranks ;  the  eye 
of  the  rulei  must  not  be  pitiful  towards  his  offspring  if  he  has  to 
descend  in  the  social  scale ;  for  an  oracle  says  '^  that  the  State  will 
oome  to  an  end  if  governed  by  a  man  of  brass.**  Is  there  any  poa- 
sibility  of  making  our  citizens  believe  all  this  ?  ^  Not  in  the  pres- 
ent generation,  but  in  the  next,  perhaps  yeB.** 

Now  let  the  earthbom  men  go  forth  under  the  command  of  their 
rulers,  and  look  about  and  pitch  their  camp  in  a  high  place,  which 
will  be  safe  against  enemies  descending  upon  the  fold,  and  also 
against  insurrections  from  within.  There  let  them  sacrifice  and  set 
up  their  tents ;  for  soldiers  they  are  to  be  and  not  shopkeepers,  the 
watchdogs  and  guardians  of  the  sheep ;  and  luxury  and  avarice  will 
urn  them  into  wolves  and  tyrants.  Their  habits  and  their  dwell- 
mgs  should  correspond  to  their  education.  They  should  have  no 
property;  their  pay  should  only  meet  their  expenses;  and  i^buf 
should  have  common  meals.  Grold  and  silver  we  will  tell  them  that 
they  have  from  God,  and  this  divine  gift  in  their  souls  they  must 
not  alloy  with  that  earthly  dross  which  passes  under  the  name  of 
gold.  They  only  of  the  citizens  may  not  touch  it,  or  be  under  the 
tame  roof  with  it,  or  drink  fix)m  it ;  it  is  the  accursed  thing.  Should 
they  ever  acquire  houses  or  lands  or  money  of  their  own,  they  will 
become  householders  and  tradesmeu  instead  of  guardians,  enemies 
and  tyrants  instead  of  helpers,  and  our  society  will  be  a  world  of 
ruin  and  confusion. 

The  religious  and  ethical  aspect  of  Plato's  education  will  hereafter 
be  considered  under  a  separate  head.  Some  lesser  points  may  be 
more  conveniently  noticed  in  this  place. 

1.  The  constant  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Homer,  whom,  with  a 
sort  of  grave  irony,  Plato,  after  the  manner  of  his  age,  summons  as  a 
witness  about  ethics  and  psychology,  as  well  as  about  diet  and  med- 
^eine:  attempting  to  distinguish  the  better  lesson  firom  the  worse 
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t_p.  SS'>),  Bomctiio^s  altering  dio  text  from  design  (p.  338),  aud  per- 
hApg  (SeS),  niom  tbsD  oaue  quoting  or  alluiliDg  to  Homer  ioiicci)- 
nuely  (pp.  381,  406),  like  the  early  logographnra,  torning  Uamer 
iaCo  prose  (p.  3S3),  and  detightio^  to  draw  far-fetched  inference! 
from  big  words,  or  to  make  ludicrous  applicBtions  of  iheiu.  These 
tkncUul  and  humoroiu  alluaiona  add  a  charm  lo  Plato's  style,  and  at 
Ike  lune  lime  they  have  ihe  eOeet,  of  a  sadre  on  the  follies  of  IL^ 
ueriti  interpretation.  The  real,  like  the  Platonic  Si>crtites,  m  we 
gather  from  tlie  Memorabilia  of  Xenophoa,  wue  fond  of  making  tiin- 
iUr  adaptations,     (i.  2,  SH;  ii.  6,  11.) 

3.  In  the  third  book  of  the  Republic  a  nearer  approach  is  made 
to  a  theory  of  art  than  anywhere  else  in  Plato.  His  views  may  be 
snmmed  up  as  follows :  True  art  is  not  fanciful  and  imitative,  but 
ample  and  ideal, — the  expression  of  the  highest  moral  energy, 
whether  in  action  or  repose.  To  lire  among  works  of  plasllc  art 
which  are  of  thb  noble  find  simple  character,  or  to  listen  to  such 
strsini,  is  the  best  of  inQuences, — the  tnie  Greek  atmosphere,  ia 
which  youth  should  be  brought  up.  That  is  the  way  to  create  in 
them  a  natural  good  taste,  which  will  have  a  filling  of  truth  and 
beauty  everywhere.  For  though  the  poets  are  to  be  expelled,  stillj 
art  is  rocognizod  as  another  aopect  of  reason  —  like  love  in  the 
Syraposium,  extending  over  the  same  sphere,  but  confined  to  the 
preliminary  education ;  and  this  conception  of  art  is  not  limiled  ia 
itrains  of  music  or  the  forms  of  plastic  art,  but  pervades  ail  nature. 
Plato  seems  rather  to  desire  te  reconcile  art  and  nature  than  to 
make  an  opposition  between  theoi.  The  ideal  Republic  of  Plato, 
like   ttie  Atbens  of  Pericles,  has  an   artistic   as  well   as   a  political 

3.  Plato  mokes  the  subtle  remark  that  the  physician  had  better 
not  be  in  robust  health  ;  and  should  have  known  what  illness  is  in 
his  own  person.  On  the  other  hand,  the  juilge  ought  lo  have  had 
no  liioilar  experience  of  evil ;  this  ahould  only  be  attuined  by  him 
as  tho  result  of  observation  in  after  life ;  and  therefore,  according  U) 
Plato,  a  young  man  is  not  lit  to  be  a  judge,  as,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, he  is  not  fit  te  be  a  bearer  of  moral  philosophy.  But  it  may 
bo  doubted  whether  this  latter  view  is  justilied  by  experience.  The 
union  of  gentleness  and  courage  in  book  ii.  at  first  seemed  to  be  a 
parailox,  yet  was  afl«rwards  ascertained  to  be  a  truth.  And  hod 
Plato  pursued  this  question  in  a  similar  spirit,  he  might  also  have 
fbnnd  that  the  intnitive  perception  of  evil  may  be  consistent  with 
the  abhorrence  of  it.  There  is  a  directness  of  aim  in  virtue  which 
gives  BU  insight  into  vice.  And  the  knowledge  of  character  is  in 
•wne  degree  a  natural  sense  indepeadent  of  any  special  experienca 
of  gojd  or  eviL 

4.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  conceptions  cX  the  Ri-public,  be- 
Mti*a  on-Gnsek  in  character  and  alao  Tinlike  anything  that  existed 
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9X  all  in  tliat  age  of  the  world,  is  that  of  the  transpjdtioii  of  rmnkii 
In  the  Spartan  State  there  had  been  indeed  enfranchisement  of 
Helots  and  degradation  of  citizens  under  special  circumstances,  but 
nothing  like  that  '<  open  career "  which  Plato  promises  to  his  citi- 
zens. Two  principles  are  indicated  by  him :  first,  that  there  is  a 
distinction  of  ranks  dependent  on  circumstances  prior  to  the  indirid* 
ual ;  second,  that  this  distinction  is  and  ought  to  be  broken  through 
by  personal  qualities.  Here  again,  as  in  the  Phaedrus,  Plato  shows 
a  true  sense  of  the  nature  of  mythology,  as  capable  of  creation  and 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  a  State.  Every  Greek  State  had  a  myth 
respecting  its  own  origin ;  the  Platonic  republic  may  also  have  a  tale 
of  earthbom  men.  The  gravity  and  verisimilitude  with  which  the 
tale  is  told,  and  the  analogy  of  Greek  tradition,  are  a  sufficient  veri- 
fication of  the  **  monstrous  falsehood."  Ancient  poetry  had  spoken 
of  a  gold  and  silver,  and  brass  and  iron  age  succeeding  one  another, 
but  Plato  supposes  these  difierences  in  the  natures  of  men  to  exist 
together  in  a  single  State.  Mythology  supplies  abundance  of  figurei 
under  which  the  world  may  be  conceived  (as  Protagoras  says,  ^  the 
mythus  is  more  interesting  "),  and  also  enables  Plato  to  touch  lightly 
on  new  principles  without  going  into  detail.  He  shadows  forth  a 
general  truth,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  by  what  steps  the  transposition 
of  ranks  is  to  be  effected.  Indeed,  throughout  the  Republic  he 
allows  the  lower  ranks  to  &de  into  the  distance.  Nor  is  there  any 
use  in  arguing  strictly  either  from  this  or  from  other  passages  of  the 
Bepublic,  or  in  drawing  inferences  which  were  beyond  the  vision  of 
Plato.  Aristotle,  in  liis  cridcbm  on  the  position  of  the  lower  classes, 
does  not  perceive  that  the  poetical  creation  is  '*  like  the  air,  invul- 
nerable," and  cannot  be  divided  by  the  shafts  of  his  logic.  (2,  6, 
18  foL) 

5.  Lesser  matters  of  style  may  also  be  remarked.  (1)  The 
affected  ignorance  of  music,  wliich  is  Plato's  way  of  expressing  that 
ho  is  passing  lightly  over  the  subject.  (2)  The  tentative  manner 
in  which  here,  as  in  the  second  book,  he  proceeds  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  State.  (8)  The  description  of  the  State  sometimes  as  a 
reality,  and  then  again  as  a  work  of  imagination  only ;  these  are  the 
arts  by  which  he  sustains  the  reader's  interest.  (4)  The  two  com- 
panion pictures  of  the  lover  of  litigation  and  the  valetudinarian 
(p.  405),  the  satirical  jest  about  the  maxim  of  Phocylides,  the  man- 
nor  in  which  the  image  of  the  gold  and  silver  citizens  is  taken  up  into 
the  subject,  and  the  grave  argument  firom  the  practice  of  Asclepios, 
mould  not  escape  notice. 

Book  IV.  Adeimantus  said :  ^  Suppose  a  person  to  argue,  Soc- 
rates, that  you  make  your  citizens  miseraole,  and  this  by  their  own 
firee-will;  ihiy  are  the  lords  of  the  city,  and  yet  instead  of  having 
lands,  and  houses,  and  furniture,  and  gold«  and  silver,  and  sacrifice^ 
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^^M        and  boiipitalidea  of  Lheir  own,  like  olher  men,  Uiey  live   is  mcr;ea»- 

^^B.      rien  and   sre   alwtiyg   mounting  guard."     Tou  may  add,  I  replied, 

^^H       thai  they  are  on  board  wagea,  nod  bave   no  mooej  to   tpend   on   ft 

^^P       journey  or  a.  lady  of  pleasure,  wliich,  sa  tiie  world   goes,  i«  thought 

^^^        to  be  happiness.     "  Well,   suppose   all   this,  what  anairer  do   yoD 

^ve  ?  "     My  answer  is,  thnt  our  guardians  may  or  may  not  be  the 

happiest  of  men,  —  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  in  the  long-run 

that  the;  were,  —  but  this  is  oot  the  aim  of  our  cuuslitation,  which 

■      waa  designed  for  the  good  of  the  whole  and  not  of  aq/  one  put. 
If  I  went  to  a  seitlptar  and  btamed  him  for  having  painted  the  eye, 
which  is  tlw  noblest  feature  of  the   face,  not  purple   but  black,  he 
would  reply :  "  The  eye  must  bo  an  eye,  but  you  ought  to   look   at 
the   statue  as  a  whole."     Kow  I  can  well  imagine  a  fool's   paradise, 
in  which  everybody  is  eating  and   drinking,  clothed   in  purple   and 
line  linen,  and  potters  lie  on  Bofas  and  have  their  whed  at  hand, 
^^^       that  they  may  work  a  little  when  they  please ;  and  cobblers  and  all 
^^^      the  other  classes  of  a  Stale  lose  their  distinctive  character.     And  a 
^^H       Stats  may  get  on  without  cobblers;  but  when  the  guardians  degea- 
^^H      erata  into  boon  companions,  then  the  ruin  is  complete.     This  would 
^^P       be  Tery  unlike  our   State,  in  which  every   man   is  expected  to  be 
^V        doing  his  duty  and  receiving  hig  share  of  happiness  with  the  rett> 
^1  I  have  another  remark  to  make  :   A  middle  condition  is  beat  iat 

^P  nrtiaans  ;  they   should   have   money  enough   to  buy   tools,  and  not 

money  enough  to  be  independent  of  their  business ;  the  guardiani 
ibould  look  to  this.  And  will  not  the  same  condition  be  best  for 
our  citiiens  ?  They  should  have  neither  poverty  nor  riclici,  for  the 
one  is  the  parent  of  moaoness  and  the  other  of  luxury,  and  both  of 
discontent.  "  But  then,  Socrates,  how  will  our  city  go  to  war,  not 
having  the  sinews  of  war,  especially  against  a  rich  enemy  ?  "  There 
may  be  a  dilScuIty  in  fighting  against  one  enemy,  but  there  is  no 
W  difficulty  in  Qghting  ag^nst  two  of  them.     In  the  first  place,  remem- 

■  l>ei'  that  the  uoutest  will  be  carried  on  by  trained  warriors  againrt 
wsU-tonlo  citizens  :  and  might  not  a  regular  boxer  upset  more  than 
one  stout  gentleman,  stepping  lightly  back  himself  and  making  a 
sudden  turn  upon  them  —  in  hot  weather  especially  ?  "  Tea,  many 
a  one."  But  suppose  again,  that  before  engaging  we  send  ambaasa- 
dors  to  one  of  the  two  cities,  saying,  "  Silver  and  gold  we  neither 
have  nor  can  have,  do  you  help  us  and  take  our  share  i  "  who  in 
such  a  case  would  choose  to  fight  with  the  lean,  wiry  dugs,  insteMl 
of  joining  with  them  against  the  fatted  tbeep  ?  "  But  if  the  wealth 
of  many  States  coalesce  in  one,  shall  we  not  be  in  danger  ?  "  I  am 
unuied  to  hear  you  use  the  word  "  State  "  of  any  but  our  own  State> 
They  are  "  States,"  but  not  "  a  State,"  many  in  one ;  a  game  of 
Stales  at  which  men  play.'  For  every  State,  however  small,  hu 
two  natJoiB  ■tmggUng  within  bor,  which  may  set  one  agoiiut  the 
1  Ib  aUBrioa  to  a  gmma  adM  JiOm  sr  SWm  (av^lctr-) 
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other.     Bufc  our  State,  while  at  unity  with  herself  and  fixed  in 
principles,  will  be  the  mightiest  of  Hellenic  States,  and  will  alwajri 
have  numerous  allies  and  few  enemies. 

To  the  size  of  the  State  there  is  no  limit  but  the  necessity  of 
unity ;  it  must  be  neither  too  large  nor  too  small  to  be  one.  This 
is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  like  the  principle  of  transposi- 
tion which  was  intimated  in  the  parable  of  the  men  dug  out  of  tho 
earth.  The  meaning  was  that  every  man  should  do  that  for  which 
he  was  fitted,  and  be  at  one  with  Itself,  and  then  the  whole  ci^ 
would  be  united.  But  all  these  things  are  secondary,  if  educaticoy 
which  is  the  great  matter,  be  duly  regarded.  When  the  wheel  has 
once  been  set  in  motion,  the  speed  is  always  increasing ;  and  each 
generation  improves  upon  the  preceding,  both  in  physical  and  moral 
qualities.  The  care  of  the  governors  should  be  directed  to  preserve 
music  and  gymnastic  fix>m  innovation ;  alter  the  songs  of  a  country, 
and  you  will  soon  end  by  altering  the  laws.  When  Homer  praises 
new  songs,  he  must  not  be  supposed  to  praise  new  kinds  of  song. 
Damon  assures  me  that  new  chants  cannot  be  introduced  without 
danger  to  the  whole  political  system.  The  change  appears  innocent 
at  first,  and  begins  in  play ;  but  the  evil  soon  becomes  serious, 
working  secretly  upon  tho  characters  of  individuals,  then  upon  social 
and  commercial  relations,  and  lastly  upon  the  institutions  of  a  State ; 
and  there  is  ruin  and  confusion  everywhere.  But  if  education 
remains  in  the  established  form,  then  the  reverse  follows ;  there  is  a 
restorative  process  alwa3rs  going  on ;  nor  will  any  rules  be  needed 
for  the  lesser  matters  of  life  ^  such  as  when  to  sit  down  and  when 
to  stand,  when  to  speak  and  when  to  be  silent,  and  what  mode  of 
tonsure  is  the  true  pattern.  Education  will  correct  deficiencies  and 
supply  the  power  of  self-government.  Regulations  about  the  ap- 
pointment of  judges  and  the  order  of  causes,  harbor  and  market 
duties,  may  be  left ;  let  them  take  care  of  education,  and  eduoatioii 
will  take  care  of  all  other  things. 

But  without  education  they  may  mend  and  cobble  and  doctor  as 
they  please,  they  will  make  no  progress,  any  more  than  a  patient 
who  asks  the  physician  to  cure  him  and  will  not  give  up  his  luxu- 
rious mode  of  living.  If  such  persons  are  told  that  they  will  never 
improve  unless  they  alter  their  habits,  then  they  grow  angry  ( 
their  way  of  going  on  is  charming.  "  Charming,  ^-  nay,  the  re- 
verse of  charming."  I  see  that  these  gentlemen  are  not  in  your 
good  graces,  nor  the  State  which  is  like  them.  And  such  States 
there  are  which  first  make  solemn  ordinances  that  no  one  under 
penalty  of  death  shall  alter  the  constitution,  and  then  8ufi*er  them- 
selves to  be  flattered  into  and  out  of  anything,  and  they  flatter  in 
return,  and  their  rulers,  under  the  influence  of  flattery,  begin  to 
add  cubits  to  their  stature,  and  imagine  themselves  to  be  eight 
■bet  high  at  least     When  all  the  world  is  telling  a  man  this  and 
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Inclined  t 
a  passion 
that  they 
kind.  IB  ft 
gfood  States,  and 
And   now   wliat 


how  can  he  believe  othcrwiBS?     "I  am  u 

pity  the  deceived  than  the  deceiyere,"  Don't  gel  int 
to  »ee  our  statesmen  trying  their  oostram*,  and  fancying 
•an  cut  off  at  a  blow  tie  Hydra-like  rogueries  of  man- 
good  M  a  play.  Minute  enactments  are  superfluous  in 
useless  in  bad  ones. 

of  the   work   of  legislation  ?     Notfaiag 
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for  us;  but  to  Apollo  the  god  of  Delphi  we  leave  the  ordering  of 
the  gr«atest  of  all  —  tb.'Lt  is  to  say,  religion.  Only  our  ancestral 
ifoXj  sitting  upon  the  centre  aud  navel  of  the  earth  will  be  inieted 
by  us,  if  we  have  any  sense,  in  an  affair  of  such  magnitude.  No 
foreign  god  shall  be  supreme  in  our  realms. 

....  Here,  as  Socrates  would  asy,  let  us  ■■  reflect "  (cniomu/icv) 
on  what  has  preceded :  thus  far  we  have  not  spoken  of  the  hap;^ 
ness  of  the  citizens,  but  only  of  the  well-being  of  the  State.  Ilwy 
may  be  the  happiest  of  meu,  but  this  is  not  our  principal  um  in 
founding  the  State.  Ancient  philosophy  thus  lightly  touches  on 
the  modern  questian  of  the  relation  of  duty  to  happiness,  of  right 
to  utilitj . 

First  duty,  then  happiness,  is  the  natural  order  of  onr  moral 
Ideas.  The  utilitarian  principle  is  of  value  as  a  corrective  of  long- 
■tanding  error,  and  presents  a  side  of  ethics  which  is  apt  to  ba 
neglected.  It  may  be  admitted  further  that  right  and  utility  are 
coextensive,  and  that  he  who  makes  the  happiness  of  mankiiid  hia 
object  has  one  of  the  highest  aud  noblest  motives  of  human  action. 
But  utility  is  not  the  historical  basis  of  morality ;  nor  the  aspect 
In  which  moral  and  religious  ideas  commoaly  occur  to  the  mind 
The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  may  be  the  far-off 
result  of  the  divine  government  of  the  universe.  The  greatest 
happiness  of  the  individual  may  be  the  indirect  consequence  of  n 
life  of  virtue  and  goodness.  But  the  first  principle  is  an  insuffi- 
cient interpreter  of  the  appearances  of  the  world  around  us ;  the 
second  presents  virtue  in  a  form  which  is  hardly  natural.  The 
qoestion  reappears  in  the  sphere  of  politics;  and  all  tlie  more  ideal 
systems  of  politics,  as  of  ethics,  agree  either  in  deoyiug  the  su- 
premacy of  utility  or  happiness,  or  in  explaining  the  term  in  som« 
other  Eenee  than  that  of  material  comfort  or  prosperity.  This  is 
the  order  of  thought  in  Plaio ;  first,  he  expects  his  ciii*cns  to  do 
their  duty,  and  then  uuder  favorable  circumstances,  that  U  Uy  tay, 
in  a  wellnDTdered  State,  their  happiness  is  assured.  That  ha  wa 
&r  &om  excluding  the  modern  principle  of  utility  in  politics,  is 
■nlEciently  evident  from  other  passages,  in  which  the  mast  benefi- 
cial is  affirmed  to  be  the  most  honorable  (4S7  B),  and  also  ths 
mon  sacred  (458  £}. 

We  may  note  (1)  The  manner  in  which  lie  objection  of  Adai- 
Bstttia  har^  as  at  the  oommeuoenaeat  of  book  vi.,  is  designed  ta 
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draw  out  and  deepen  the  argnment  of  Socrates.  (S)  Tlie  oopcep 
tion  of  a  whole  as  lying  at  the  foundation  both  of  politics  and  of 
art,  in  the  latter  supplying  the  only  principle  of  criticism,  whicfa« 
under  the  yarious  names  of  harmony,  symmetry,  measure,  propor- 
tion, unity,  the  Greek  seems  to  have  applied  to  works  of  art.  (3) 
The  requirement  that  the  State  should  be  limitti  in  size,  after  the 
traditional  model  of  a  Greek  State.  (4)  The  iiumorous  pictures 
of  the  lean  dogs  and  the  fatted  sheep,  of  the  light  active  bux«r 
upsetting  two  stout  gentlemen  at  least,  of  the  *'  charming  "  patienta 
who  are  always  making  themselves  worse ;  or  again,  the  playful 
assumption  that  there  is  no  State  but  our  own  ;  or  the  grave  irony 
with  which  the  statesman  is  excused  who  believes  because  he  ic 
told  that  he  is  eight  feet  high,  and  having  nothing  to  measure  with 
is  happy  in  his  ignorance.  (5)  The  light  and  superficial  manner 
in  which  religion  is  passed  over  when  provision  has  been  made 
for  two  great  principles,  —  first,  that  religion  should  be  based  on 
the  highest  conception  of  the  gods  ;  secondly,  that  the  true  national 
or  Hellenic  type  shall  be  maintained. 

Socrates  proceeds  :  But  where  amid  all  this  is  justice  ?  Son  of 
Ariston,  tell  me  where.  Light  a  candle  and  search  the  city,  and 
get  your  brother  and  the  rest  of  our  friends  to  help  in  seeking  for 
her.  <'  Nonsense  ! "  replied  Glaucon,  **  what  were  you  saying  about 
the  impiety  of  deserting  justice  in  the  hour  of  need  ?  **  Well,  I 
said,  as  you  remind  me  of  this,  I  will  lead  the  way,  but  do  you 
follow.  My  notion  is,  that  our  State  being  perfect  ^ill  contain 
all  the  four  virtues  —  wisdom,  courage,  temperance,  justice.  If  we 
eliminate  the  three  first,  the  unknown  remainder  will  be  justice. 

first  then,  of  wisdom:  the  State  which  we  have  called  into 
being  will  be  wise  because  politic.  And  policy  is  one  among  nuiny 
Kinds  of  skill  —  not  the  skill  of  the  carpenter,  or  of  the  worker  in 
metal,  or  of  the  husbandman,  but  the  skill  of  him  who  regards  the 
interests  of  the  whole  State.  And  that  is  the  skill  of  the  guardians, 
who  are  a  small  class  in  number,  far  smaller  than  the  blacksmithsp 
but  if  this  small  ruling  class  have  wisdom,  then  the  whole  State 
will  be  wise ;  in  other  words,  wisdom  is  the  virtue  of  the  guardians. 

Our  second  virtue  is  courage,  which  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  in  another  class  —  that  of  soldiers.  Courage  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  sort  of  salvation  —  salvation  of  the  opinions  which  law 
and  education  have  prescribed  concerning  dangers.  You  know 
the  way  in  which  dyers  first  prepare  the  white  ground  and  then 
lay  on  the  dye  of  purple  or  of  any  other  color.  The  colors  which 
are  dyed  in  this  way  become  fixed,  and  no  soap  or  lye  will  ever 
wash  them  out.  And  laughable  is  the  shabby  washed-out  look  of 
any  color  which  has  not  been  dyed  in  this  way.  Now  the  ground 
b  edueation,  and  the  laws  are  the  colors ;  and  if  the  ground  it 
properly  laid,  neither  the  soapiness  of  pleasure  nor  tlie  lye  of  paia 
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or  feir  will  wash  (hem  out.  The  power  wbith  preservej  rl^ 
ojnoion  about  daa»er  I  would  aak  you  lo  call  "countge,"  adding 
ibe  epithet  "political"'  or  "nrilited"  in  order  lo  diatinguiih  It 
from  the  brute  courage  of  barbwians  and  from  a  higher  courage 
which  ma}*  hereafter  be  discussed. 

Two  virtues  remain;  shall  we  skip  one  and  go  to  the  other? 
"  Let  us  rather  take  them  in  their  order ;  first  ti^mperance,  then 
justice."  More  than  the  preceding  virtues  temperance  inggetti 
the  idea  of  harmon;.  Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  nature  of 
this  virtue  by  the  amusing  description  of  a  man  as  master  of  biio- 
•elf  —  the  absunlity  of  which  is  that  the  master  i«  iilao  tho  acrvant. 
The  (.'spresstoo  is  really  a  teiin  of  praiee,  meaning  that  the  better 
principle  in  a  man  masters  tjbe  worto.  There  are  in  cities  whole 
i;ln<3ea  —  of  women,  slaven.  and  the  like  —  who  correspond  to  the 
wor^  and  a  few  only  to  the  better ;  and  in  our  Stale  the  tbrmer 
class  are  held  under  control  by  the  latter.  Now  to  which  of  these 
clBBsea  does  temperance  belong?  "To  both  of  them."  And  if  in 
any  State  temperance  dwells,  that  must  be  oum ;  and  wu  were 
right  in  describing  temperance  aa  a  harmony  which  \i  diSiued 
throu^  (he  whole,  making  tho  dwellers  in  the  city  to  be  of  one 
minil,  and  uniting  the  upper  and  middle  and  lower  classes  like  the 
■brings  of  an  instrument,  whether  you  suppose  them  to  differ  in 
wiidom,  strength,  or  money.  This  unity,  in  whatever  way  acquired, 
!b  called  temperance. 

And  now  we  are  near  the  spot ;  let  ns  draw  in  and  furround 
tlie  cover  and  watch  with  all  our  eyes,  lest  justice  should  slip  away 
and  escape.  Tell  me  if  you  tee  the  thicket  move  first.  "  Nay,  I 
would  have  you  lead."  Well  then,  offer  iip  a  prayer  and  follow. 
There  is  no  path  and  the  way  is  dark ;  we  must  push  on.  I  begin 
lo  see  a  tract.  "  Good  newii."  It  is  there  and  will  not  escape. 
MThy,  Glaucon,  our  duUoeas  of  scent  is  quite  disgraceful  I  Shall 
we  not  be  laughed  at?  While  we  are  straining  our  eyes  at  the 
distance,  ju&Lice  is  tumbling  out  at  our  feet.  We  are  as  bad  IM 
the  people  who  sweep  the  bouso  to  look  for  a  thing  which  thej 
have  in  their  hands.  Have  you  forgotten  our  o!<l  principle  of  the 
division  of  labor,  or  of  every  man  doing  his  own  business,  conwru- 
ing  which  we  spoke  at  the  foundation  of  tlio  State  —  what  but  tbif 
was  justice?  Such  a  notion  of  justice  may  fairly  compete  with 
wisdom  and  temperance  and  courage  in  the  siale  of  political  virtue. 
For  is  not  every  one  having:  his  own  the  great  object  of  our  courU 
of  law  1  and  the  great  object  of  trade  is  that  every  man  should  da 
his  own  business.  Not  that  there  is  much  harm  in  a  carpenter 
trying  to  be  a  cobbler,  or  a  cobbler  transforming  himself  ioto  a  cai^ 
penter  hut  great  evil  may  arise  from  ihe  cobbler  leaving  bis  last 
wid  turaiug  into  a  guardian  or  legislator,  cr  when  a  single  individ- 
baI  ir  b«ia«r,  warrior,  legiolaior,  all  in  one.     And  this  aril  is  iign* 
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tice,  or  every  man  doing  another's  business.  I  do  not  saj  tliAt  at 
this  point  we  are  in  a  condition  to  arriye  at  a  final  conclusion.  For 
the  definition  which  we  believe  to  hold  good  in  States  has  yet  to 
be  tested  by  the  individuaL  Having  read  the  large  letters  we  will 
now  come  back  to  the  smalL  From  the  two  together  a  brilliant 
light  may  be  struck  out      « 

•  •  .  •  Socrates  proceeds  to  discover  the  nature  of  justice  by  a 
method  of  residues.  Each  of  the  three  first  virtues  corresponds  to 
one  of  the  three  parts  of  the  soul,  and  one  of  the  three  classes  in  the 
State,  although  the  third,  temperance,  has  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
harmony  than  the  two  first.  If  there  be  a  fourth  virtue,  that  can 
only  be  sought  for  in  the  relation  of  the  three  parts  in  the  soul  or 
classes  in  the  State  to  one  another.  It  is  the  most  obvious  and  sim- 
ple of  all  things,  and  for  that  very  reason  has  not  been  found  out. 
The  definition  here  given  of  justice  is  verbally  the  same  as  one  of 
the  definitions  given  of  temperance  in  the  Charmides  (162  A), 
which  however  is  only  provisional,  and  is  afterwards  rejected.  The 
temperance  and  justice  of  the  Republic  may  be  distinguished  as 
follows :  temperance  is  the  virtue  of  a  part  only,  justice  of  the 
whole  soul.  Temperance  is  one  of  three  virtues,  justice  is  univer- 
sal virtue :  temperance  is  the  harmony  of  discordant  elements  ;  jus- 
tice is  the  perfect  order  by  which  all  natures  and  classes  do  their 
own  business,  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  the  division  and  co- 
operation of  all  the  citizens.  Justice,  agun,  is  a  more  abstract 
notion  than  the  other  virtues,  and  therefore,  from  Plato's  point  of 
view,  the  foundation  of  them,  to  which  they  are  referred  and  which 
in  idea  precedes  them.  The  proposal  to  omit  temperance  is  a  mera 
trick  of  style  intended  to  avoid  monotony.     (Cp.  viL  528.) 

There  is  a  famous  question  in  the  earlier  Dialogues  of  Plato  (cp. 
Protagoras,  829,  830 ;  Ar.  Nic.  Ethics,  vL  18.  6),  "<  Whether  the  vir- 
tues  are  one  or  many  ?  "  This  receives  an  answer  which  is  to  the 
efi*ect  that  there  are  four  cardinal  virtues  (now  for  the  first  time 
brought  together  in  ethical  philosophy),  and  one  supreme  over  tba 
rest,  which  is  not  like  Aristotle's  conception  of  universal  justice,  vir- 
t:ie  relative  to  others,  but  the  whole  of  virtue  relative  to  the  parts. 
To  this  universal  conception  of  justice  or  order  in  the  first  education 
and  in  the  moral  nature  of  man,  the  still  more  universal  conception 
of  the  good  in  the  second  education,  and  in  the  speculative  division, 
seems  to  succeed.  Both  might  be  equally  described  by  the  terms 
"  law,"  "order,"  "  harmony ;  "  but  while  the  idea  of  good  embraces 
all  time  and  all  existence,  the  conception  of  justice  is  not  extended 
beyond  man. 

•  .  •  •  Sf^rates  is  now  going  to  identify  the  individual  and  tha 
State.  But  first  he  must  prove  that  there  are  three  parts  of  the  in- 
dividual souL  His  argument  is  as  follows  :  —  Quantity  makes  aa 
iifimace  in  quality.     The  word  *  just,**  whether  applied  to  tha  iadi- 
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Vittial  or  the  Stale,  has  llic  tttine  meaning.  And  tbt.  term  "justice  ** 
fanptiod  tliat  the  Huiie  tlirce  principles  in  tlie  State  and  m  lIig  indi- 
vidual were  doing  iJielr  owe  busiatus.  But  art:  thuy  itmlly  three  or 
one?  There  is  a  small  matter  for  coasidemtion.  "A  veiy  Bmall 
■natter,"  is  the  ironical  reply.  Nay,  the  reverse  of  small ;  I  should 
rather  think  one  which  will  never  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the 
n:etbi>i(  which  we  ara  now  employing;  lliero  is  a  surer,  but  that  is 
Ills)  a  to:tgsr  way,  which  would  take  up  loo  much  lime.  "  The 
sluirwr  will  satis^  tne."  Well  then,  you  would  admit  that  tha 
qoalicics  of  States  mean  the  qualities  of  tlie  individuals  who  conposa 
Ihem  1  Ask  the  question  why  the  Scythians  and  Thracians  are 
passionate,  or  our  own  race  inlvUectual,  or  the  Egyptians  and 
Flioenicians  covetous,  —  there  is  no  dilScnlty  in  replying  that  indi- 
viduals  arc  of  euch  or  sucli  a  character,  but  there  is  great  dIEIiculty 
in  determining  whether  (he  acveral  principles  are  one  or  three  ; 
whether,  that  is  to  say,  wu  reason  with  one  part  of  our  nature, 
desire  with  another,  ore  angry  with  another,  or  whether  the  whole 
soul  comes  into  play  in  cneh  sort  of  action.  This  inquiry,  however, 
reiiuires  a  very  exact  definition  al  terms.  Tlio  same  thing  in  tha 
same  relation  cannot  be  aifucted  in  two  opposite  ways.  But  tbeM 
will  be  no  impossibility  in  a  man  standing  Etill,  yet  moving  his  anna, 
or  in  a  top  which  is  fixed  on  one  spot  going  round  upon  its  aids. 
Tltere  is  no  necessity  to  mention  all  the  possible  exceptions ;  let  uj 
provisionally  assume  that  oppoaites  cannot  do  or  be  or  sufier  oppo 
■ites  in  the  same  relation.  And  to  the  clo^s  of  oppositei  belong 
assent  and  dissent,  desire  and  avoidance.  And  one  form  of  desire 
is  thirst  and  hunger :  and  here  arises  a  new  point,  —  thirst  is  thirst 
of  drink,  hunger  is  hunger  of  food ;  not  of  warm  drink  or  of  a  par- 
iticular  kind  of  ibod,  with  the  single  exception  of  course  that  the 
»ery  &ct  of  our  desiring  anything  imphes  that  it  is  good.  When 
ive  terms  have  no  attributes,  their  correlatives  have  no  attii- 
I ;  when  they  have  attrlbutei,  thdr  correlatives  also  have 
.  For  eJtample,  the  term  "greater"  is  simply  relative  to 
I,"  and  knowtudgo  refers  to  a  subject  of  knowledge.  But  on 
Uie  other  hand,  a  particular  knowledge  is  of  a  particular  suljoct. 
Again,  every  science  htis  a  distinct  character,  which  is  defined  by 
ma  object;  medi<^nc,  for  e-xamplc,  is  the  science  of  health,  although 
not  to  be  confounded  with  health.  Having  cleared  our  ideas  thus 
&r,  let  ns  return  to  the  original  instance  of  thirst,  which  has  a  defi- 
nite object  —  drink.  Now  the  thirsty  soul  may  feci  two  distinct 
impulses ;  the  saimal  one  saying.  Drink ;  the  rational  one,  which 
says.  Do  not  drink,  and  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  tbe  former. 
Jere  are  two  contradictory  acta  of  the  soul ;  the  one  derived  from 
reason,  the  other  from  desire ;  these  two  thpu  are  proved  to  be  di»- 
BDCt  principles  in  the  soul.  Is  passion  a  thitd  principle  or,  as  our 
:int  aaj/mman  may  lead  us  (o  suppose,  akin  to  desire  ?     There  U 
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a  story  of  a  certain  Leontius  which  throws  some  light  on  this  qnat* 
tion.  He  was  coming  up  from  the  Piraeus  by  the  way  beneath  tha 
wall,  and  he  passed  a  spot  where  there  were  dead  bodies  lying  by 
the  executioner.  He  felt  a  longing  desire  to  see  them,  and  also  aa 
abhorrence  of  them ;  at  first  he  turned  away  and  shut  his  eyes^ 
then,  suddenly  tearing  them  open,  he  said,  —  "  Take  your  fill,  y« 
wretches,  of  the  fair  sight."  Now  is  there  not  here  a  third  principle 
irhich  is  often  found  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  reason  aga^ft 
desire,  but  never  of  desire  against  reason  ?  This  is  passion  or  spiiiti 
of  the  separate  existence  of  which  we  may  further  oonvinoe  our- 
selves  by  putting  the  following  case :  When  a  man  suffers  justly, 
if  he  be  of  a  generous  nature  he  cannot  chafe  or  boil  or  get  into  a 
state  of  righteous  indignation  at  the  hardships  which  he  undergoes ; 
but  when  he  suffers  unjustly,  his  indignation  is  his  great  support ; 
hunger  and  thirst  cannot  tame  him  ;  the  spirit  within  him  must  do 
or  die,  until  the  voice  of  the  shepherd,  that  is,  of  reason,  bidding  his 
dog  bark  no  more,  is  heard  within.  This  shows  that  passion  is  the 
ally  of  reason.  Is  passion  then  the  same  as  reason  ?  No,  finr  the 
former  exists  in  children  and  brutes  ;  and  Homer  affords  a  proof  of 
the  distinction  between  them  when  he  says,  **  He  smote  his  breast, 
and  thus  rebuked  his  soul." 

And  now,  after  much  tossing  in  the  argument,  we  have  reached 
land,  and  are  able  to  infer  that  the  virtues  of  the  State  and  of  the 
individual  are  the  same.  For  wisdom  and  courage  and  justice  in 
the  State  are  severally  the  wisdom  and  courage  and  justice  in  the 
individuals  who  form  the  State.  Each  of  the  three  classes  will  do 
the  work  of  his  own  class  in  the  State,  and  each  part  in  the  indi- 
vidual soul ;  reason,  the  superior,  and  passion,  the  inferior,  will  be 
harmonized  by  the  influence  of  music  and  gymnastic.  The  coun- 
selor and  the  warrior,  the  head  and  the  arm,  will  act  together  in 
the  town  of  Mansoul,  and  music  and  gymnastic  will  put  them  in 
commission  over  the  desires.  The  courage  of  the  warrior  is  that 
quality  which  preserves  a  right  opinion  about  dangers  in  spite  of 
pleasures  and  pains.  The  wisdom  of  the  counselor  presides  in. thai 
small  part  of  the  soul  which  has  authority  and  reason.  The  virtue 
of  temperance  is  the  firiendship  of  this  ruling  and  the  subject-prin 
dple,  both  in  the  State  and  in  the  individuaL  Of  justice  we  have 
already  spoken ;  and  the  notion  befi>re  given  may  be  further  Gon« 
firmed  by  common  instances.  Will  the  just  State  or  the  just  indi* 
vidual  steal,  lie,  commit  adultery,  or  be  guilty  of  impiety  to  godi 
and  men  ?  **  No."  And  is  not  the  reason  of  this  that  the  several 
principles  in  either  do  their  own  business  ?  And  justice  is  the 
quality  which  makes  just  men  and  just  States.  Moreover,  our  old 
division  of  labor,  which  required  that  there  should  be  one  man  fiir 
one  use,  was  a  sort  of  dream  or  anticipation  of  this ;  that  dreani 
Ias  now  been  realized  in  justice,  whidi  begins  by  binding  togetlier 
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die  tliree  chords  of  the  soul,  and  dien  acts  li;iriiioniou«Iy  in   evtaj 
•alaCion  of  life.      And  injastice,  vhich  is  the  hsbit  of  being  a  biujr. 
body  and  of  doing  nnothor  man'B  busioCBs,  aad  which  tries  to  mle 
fend  ought  to  serve,  IB  the  opposite  of  justice,  And  is  inhiirnioiiioua 
and   uanatural,  being  to  the  Boul  what  diseHse  !b  to  the  body ;  for 
in  the  soul  as  welt  as  in   the   body,  good  or  bod  actions  prodiiea 
good  or  bad  habits.     And  virtue  is  the  henlth  and   beauty  and  well- 
being  of  the  soul,  aud  vice  ii  the  disease  and  weakness  and  delbnn- 
Ity  of  the  eoul. 
I        Agiuo  the   old  question   returus  upon  ua  :  Is  justice  or   injuitice 
I  tfao   more  proStable  1     The   question  has   become   ridiculous.     For 
I    bjuiUce,  Uke  monnj   disease,  is  suicidal.      Come  up  with  me  to  the 
tuU  which  overhangs  the  city,  and  look  down   upon  the   single  ibnn 
of  virtue,  and  the  infinlle  forms  of  vice  or  decline  in  States  and  indi- 
viduals.    Their  name  is  legion ;  but  there  are  four  special  forms  of 
,    ihcm,  corresponding  to  the  four  forma  of  perversion  in  the  State. 
I  And  there  is  one  form  of  the  true  State  in  which  reason  rules  uuder 
I  one  of  two  names,  —  monarchy  and  aristocracy. 
P        ....  In   attempting  to  prove  that   the  »oul  has   three  separate 
ftculties.  Plato  takes  occasion   to  discuss   what  makes  diSerence  of 
fkculties.      And  the  criterion   which  he  proposes  is  diSereoco  in  the 
vorking  of  the  faculties.     The  same  faculty  cannot  produce  contra* 
dictory  eSV-cls.     But  the  path  of  early  reaioners  is  beset  by  thorny 
entanglements,  and  he  cannot  proceed  a  step   without  first  clearing 
the  grouod.     This  leads   him  into  a   tiresome   digreaaioD,  which  is 
intended  to  explain  the  nature  of  contradiction.     First,  the  coatra- 
diction  must   be  at  the  same  time  and   in   the  same  relation.      Sec- 
L   ondly,  no  extraneous  word  must  be  intrmluced  int«  either  of  the 
I  terms   in    which  the   contradictory    propoaition    is    expressed :    for 
>  example,  thirst  is  of  drink,  not  of  warm  drink.     He  is  going  to 
I     argue  that  if,  by  the  advice  of  reason,  or  by  the  impulse  ofanser,  a 
man  is  restrained  from  drinking,  this  proves  that  thirst,  or  deiire 
under  which  thirst  is  included,  is  distinct  from   anger   and  reason. 
Bat  suppose  that  we  allow  the  term  "thirst"  or  ''deBire"  to  ba 
modified,  and   say  an  angry  thirst,  or  bloody  and  revengeful  desire, 
then   the  two  fphorei  of  desire  and  anger   overlap    and    t>ecom6 
eooAiaed.     This  case  therefore  has  to  be  excluded.      And  still  there 
ramains   an    exceptiun   to   the  exception  in  the  use  of  the  term 
"good,"  which  ia  always  implied  in  the  object  of  desire,      These  jtb 
the  discussioni  of  an  age  l)efare  logic  ;  and  any  one  who  ii  wearied 
by  them  should  remember  that  they  are  necessary  to  the  clearing 
vp  of  ideas  in  the  first  development  of  hnman  faculties.     ^Vhether 
there  !s   any  higher  or  idea/  se^ise  in  which   two  contradictions  may 
be  true,  is  a   question  which  is   not  determined  by  Plato,  (hough   in 
^  Farmenides  and  the  Sophist  he  u  not  far  from  the  solution. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  diacossion  ho  speaks  witb  oontempt 
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of  the  methods  which  are  now  in  use,  and  oeems  to  intiniAto 
metaphysic  of  the  future  by  which  these  and  cimikr  qnettioiif 
might  be  more  surely  resolved.  In  the  sixth  and  serenth  hockM 
he  has  given  us  a  sketch  of  such  a  metaphysio ;  bat  when  Glaucos 
asks  for  the  final  revelation  of  the  idea  of  good,  he  is  put  off  with 
the  declaration  that  he  has  not  yet  studied  the  preliminary  sciences. 
Uow  he  would  have  filled  up  the  sketch,  or  argued  about  such 
questions  firom  a  higher  point  of  view,  we  can  only  conjectUTB. 
Perhaps  he  hoped  to  find  some  a  priori  method  of  developing  the 
parts  out  of  the  whole ;  or  he  might  have  asked  which  of  the  ideas 
contains  the  other  ideas,  and  possibly  have  stumbled  on  the  Hege* 
lian  identity  of  the  *'  ego  "  and  the  ^  universal."  The  most  certain 
and  necessary  truth  was  to  Plato  the  universal;  and  to  this  he 
was  always  seeking  to  refer  all  knowledge  or  opinion,  just  as  in 
modem  times  we  are  always  seeking  to  rest  them  on  the  opposite 
pole  of  experience. 

Book  Y.     I  was  going  to  enumerate  the  four  forms  of  vice  or 
decline  in  States,  when  Polemarchus  —  he  was  sitting  a  little  fiuv 
ther  firom  me  than  Adeimantus  —  taking  him  by  the  coat  and  leaii- 
mg  towards  him,  said  something  in  an  undertone,  of  which  I  only 
caught  the  words,  "  Shall  we  let  him  off?  "     **  Certainly  not,"  said 
Adeimantus,  raising  his  voice.     What   or  whom,  I  sud,  are  you 
not  going  to  let  off?     '^You,**  he  said.     Why?   I  again  asked. 
**  Why,  because  we  think  that  you  are  not  dealing  fairly  with  as 
in  omitting  women  and  children,  of  whom  you  slyly  dispose  under 
the  general  formula  that  friends  have  all  things  in  common."     And 
am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  ?     *'  Yes,"  he  replied,  <^  but  there  are 
many  sorts  of  communism   or  community,  and  we  want  to  know 
which  of  them  is  right     The  company,  as  you  have  just  heard, 
are  resolved  not  to  let  you  off  without  a  further  explanation  of  this 
matter."    Thrasymachus  said,  **  Do  you  think  that  we  have  come 
hither  to  dig  for  gold,  or  to  hear  you  discourse  ?  "     Yes,  I  said ; 
but  the  discourse  should  be  of  a  reasonable  length.     Glaucon  added, 
*'  Yes,  Socrates,  and  there  is  reason  in  spending  the  whole  of  life 
in  listening  to  such  discussions ;  but  without  further  consideration 
of  us  proceed  in  your  own  manner,  and  tell  us  how  this  community 
is  to  bo  carried  out,  and  how  the  interval  between  birth  and  educa- 
tion is  to  be  filled  up."     Well,  I  said,  the  subject  has  several  diffi* 
mlties  —  AVhat  is  possible  ?    is  the  first  question.     What  is  desira- 
ble ?  is  the  second.     ^*  Fear  not,"  he  replied,  **  for  you  are  speaking 
among  friends,  who  will  put  a  fair  and  liberal  construction  on  what 
is  said  by  you."     That,  I  said,  is  anything  but  a  consolation ;   I 
shall   destroy  my  friends  as  well    as  myself.     Not  that  I  mind  n 
little  innocent  laughter ;  but  he  who  kills  the  truth  is  a  murderer 
**  Xlven,"  said  Glaucon,  laughing,  *^  in   uise  you  should  murder  Vi 
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we  mSI   Acquit  you  bcforehaad,  and  just  a»  in   a  crim 

who  is   acquitted  is   not  guilty,  you  iIuUI  be  acquitted  and  not 

fuilly." 

Soorates  proceeila :  The  guardiani  of  our  State  nre  to  be  watcb- 
dog«,  and  their  properties  and  families  must  be  ordered  with  a 
view  to  this.  Doj^  are  not  diviijed  into  he's  and  she's,  nor  do  wa 
CaIeq  the  masculine  gender  out  to  hunt  and  leave  the  females  at 
home  to  look  after  their  puppies.  They  have  tha  saniii  uinploy- 
ments  —  the  only  difference  hotwe«n  them  is  that  the  one  aro 
stroD^r  and  the  other  weaker.  But  if  women  are  to  have  tha 
same  employments  as  men,  tbey  must  have  the  same  educatioD  — 
they  must  be  laaght  music  find  gymoattic?,  and  the  art  of  war.  I 
know  that  a  great  joke  will  be  mode  of  their  riding  on  horseback 
and  carrying  weapons  ;  the  si^ht  of  the  naked  old  wrinkled  women 
■howing  their  agility  In  the  palaestra,  will  certainly  dc  ' 
of  beauty,  and  may  be  expected  to  become  a  lamous  jest.  But 
we  must  not  mind  the  wits ;  there  was  a  time  when  they  might 
have  laughed  at  our  present  gymnastics.  All  is  habit;  people 
have  at  last  found  out  that  the  expoHure  is  better  than  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  person,  and  now  tJie^  laugh  no  more.  £vil  only 
should  be  the  object  of  ridicide ;  "  Honi  soil  qui  mal  j  pen«e." 

The  first  question  is.  Whether  women  are  able  either  wholly  or 
partially  to  share  in  the  employments  of  men.  And  here  we  may 
be  charged  with  inconsistency  in  making  tho  proposal  at  all.  Fop 
we  started  originally  with  the  division  of  labor ;  and  the  diversity 
of  employments  was  based  on  tie  difference  of  natures.  But  is 
there  no  difference  between  men  and  women  7  Nay,  ore  they  not 
wholly  diOerent  ?  There  was  the  difficulty,  Glaucon,  which  made 
ma  unwilling  to  speak  of  family  relations.  However,  when  a  man 
is  out  of  his  depth,  whether  b  a  pool  or  in  un  ocean,  he  can  only 
■wim  for  his  lif^,  and  may  hope  to  be  saved  by  Arion's  dolphin,  or 
■ome  other  miracle.     Let  ui  try  then  and  find  a  way  out,  if  we  con. 

The  argument  is,  that  difierenc  natures  have  difToront  uses,  and 
the  natures  of  men  and  women  are  said  to  diifer.  "  Exactly.'' 
But  observe,  Glaucon,  that  this  ia  only  a  verbal  oppositloD.  Wa 
I  coun^eously  repeat.  dilTeronl  natures  lor  different  uses,  never  coa- 
ridering  that  the  difference  may  be  purely  nominal  and  aocldt  ntal  j 
Ibr  example,  a  bald  man  and  a  h^ry  man  are  opposed  in  a  lingla 
point  of  view,  but  j-ou  cannot  infer  that  because  a  bald  man  is  a 
cobbler,  a  h.iiry  man  onght  not  to  be  a  cobbler.  Now  why  should 
such  an  inference  be  erroneous?  Simply  because  the  opposition 
between  them  is  partial  only,  like  the  difference  between  a  male 
jibyMcian  and  a  ftmaie  physician  ;  but  not  like  the  difference  be- 
tween a  physician  anti  a  carpenter.  And  if  the  dilTereiice  of  tha 
Mxee  is  only  that  tlie  one  beget  and  the  other  bear  children,  this 
Ami  not  prove  that  they  onght  to  have  dbldBct  educations. 
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mhting  that  women  differ  finom  men  in  capacity,  do  not  men  eqns^j 
differ  from  one  another  ?  Has  not  natnre  scattered  all  the  qualities 
which  our  citizens  require,  whether  as  philosophers,  or  physicians^ 
or  weavers,  or  makers  of  cakes,  indifferently  up  and  down  among 
the  two  sexes  ?  and  even  in  the  peculiar  pursuits  of  women,  are 
they  not  often  ridiculously  enough  surpassed  by  men,  though  in 
some  cases  superior  ?  Women  are  the  same  in  kind,  and  hare  the 
same  aptitude  or  want  of  aptitude  for  gymnastic  and  war,  but  in  a 
less  degree.  One  woman  will  be  a  good  guardian,  another  not ; 
and  the  good  must  be  chosen  to  be  helpmeets  to  our  guardians.  I( 
lu>weyer,  their  natures  are  the  same,  the  inference  is  that  their 
education  must  also  be  the  same ;  there  is  no  longer  anything  un- 
natural or  impossible  in  a  woman  learning  music  and  gymnastic. 
And  this  education  will  be  the  very  best,  far  better  than  that  of 
cobblers,  and  will  train  up  the  rery  best  women ;  and  nothing  can 
be  better  for  the  State  than  this.  Therefore  let  them  strip,  clothed 
in  their  chastity,  and  share  in  the  toils  of  war  and  in  the  defense 
of  their  country ;  he  who  laughs  at  them  ie  a  fool  for  his  pains. 

The  fiftft  wave  is  past,  and  the  argument  is  compelled  to  admit 
that  men  and  women  have  common  duties  and  pursuits.  A  second 
and  greater  wave  is  rolling  in  —  community  of  wives  and  children  \ 
is  this  expedient?  is  this  possible?  The  expediency  I  do  not 
doubt,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  of  the  possibility.  '^  Nay,  I  think  that 
a  considerable  doubt  will  be  entertained  on  both  subjects."  I 
meant  to  have  escaped  the  trouble  of  proving  the  first,  but  as  yon 
have  detected  the  little  stratagem  I  must  even  submit.  Only  allow 
me  to  feed  my  fancy  like  the  solitary  in  his  walks,  with  a  dream 
of  what  might  be,  and  then  I  will  retiu-n  to  the  question  of  what 
can  be. 

In  the  first  place  our  rulers  will  enforce  the  laws  and  make  new 
ones  where  they  are  wanted,  and  their  allies  or  ministers  will  obey. 
You,  as  legislator,  have  already  selected  the  men ;  and  now  yon 
shall  select  the  women.  Afier  the  selection  has  been  made,  they  will 
live  in  common  houses  and  have  their  meals  in  common,  and  wiU 
be  brought  together  by  a  necessity  more  certain  than  that  of  math- 
ematics. But  they  cannot  be  allowed  to  live  in  licentiousness; 
that  is  an  unholy  and  unlawful  thing,  which  the  rulers  are  deter- 
mined  to  prevent.  For  the  avoidance  of  this,  holy  marriage  festi- 
rals  will  bo  instituted,  and  their  holiness  will  be  in  proportion  to 
their  usefulness.  And  here,  Glaucon,  I  should  like  to  ask  (as  I 
know  that  you  are  a  breeder  of  birds  and  animals).  Do  you  not 
take  the  greatest  care  in  the  mating  ?  "  Certainly."  And  there 
b  no  reason  to  suppose  that  less  care  is  required  in  the  marriage 
of  human  beings.  But  then,  our  rulers  must  be  physicians,  and  use 
many  medicines  in  their  treatment  of  the  body  corporate ;  some 
fidsehnods  too^  which  are  allowed  by  us  in  the  practice  of  medioiaei 
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The  good  moit  bo  pured  witli  the  good  an  on«n  tu  poai'ibte,  uid 
the  bad  with  the  bad  as  sulclom  as  possible,  and  the  oir«priag  of  liio 
one  must  be  reared,  and  tbe  other  destroyed  ;  tliis  will  be  the  only 
yra,j  of  praeorTing  the  Qock  iti  prime  condition.  But  bow  eta  thi* 
be  accomplished  ?  The  hymeneal  festivals  will  be  celebrated  at 
times  6xed  with  so  eve  to  population,  and  then  the  brides  and 
bridegrooms  will  meet,  but  not  too  often ;  and  by  an  iagenious  *y»- 
tum  of  lots  the  rulers  will  contrive  that  the  brave  only  deserve  tha 
fair,  and  that  those  of  inferior  breed  are  paired  with  inferiors  ;  tiifl 
latter  will  ascrilie  to  chance  what  b  really  the  invention  of  the 
mlers.  And  when  children  are  born,  the  offspring  of  the  trave 
■nd  fair  will  lie  carried  to  an  incloaure  in  a  certain  fart  of  the 
city,  and  there  attended  by  suitable  nurses)  the  rest  will  be  hur< 
rted  away  to  places  unknown.  The  mothers  will  be  brought  to 
the  fold  and  will  suckle  the  children ;  care  however  mu>t  be  taken 
that  none  of  them  recognize  her  own  offspring ;  and  if  necessary 
other  nurses  may  also  be  hired.  The  trouble  of  watching  and 
getting  up  at  night  will  be  transferred  to  attendants.  "  Then  tlie 
wires  of  our  guardians  will  have  a  fine  easy  time  when  they  are 
in  tlie  family  way."     And  quite  right  too,  I  said,  that  Ibey  should. 

The  parents  ought  to  be  in  the  prime  of  life,  which  lor  a  msji 
may  be  fixed  at  thirty  years  —  from  twenty-five,  when  he  has 
"  passed  the  point  at  which  the  speed  of  life  is  greatest,"  to  fifty- 
five;  and  at  twenty  years  for  a  woman  —  from  twenty  to  forty. 
Any  one  above  ur  below  those  agea  who  partakes  in  the  hyuieneali 
■hall  be  guilty  of  impiety;  also  everyone  who  forms  a  marriage 
connection  at  other  times.  Tliis  applies  to  those  who  are  within  the 
■pecified  ages,  after  which  they  may  range  at  will,  provided  they 
•vdd  the  prohibited  degrees  of  parents  and  children,  or  of  brother* 
Rnd  daters;  the  latter,  however,  are  not  absolutely  prohibited,  if  » 
dispensadon  from  the  oracle  be  procured.  "But  how  shall  we  know 
the  degrees  of  affinity,  when  all  things  are  common?  "  Tbe  answer 
,«,  that  brothers  and  sbters  are  such  aa  are  bom  seven  and  ten  month* 
allcr  the  espousals,  and  their  parents  are  those  who  are  thts 
Bipouaed,  and  every  one  will  have  many  children  and  every  child 
niany  parents. 

Socrates  proceeds :  I  have  now  to  prove  that  this  scheme  i* 
odvantagegus  und  abo  consistent  with  our  entire  polity.  The  great- 
est good  of  a  State  is  unity ;  the  greatest  evil,  discord  find  dietrac- 
rion>  And  there  will  be  unity  where  there  arc  no  private  pleanirea 
or  pains  or  interests;  where  if  one  member  sufler  all  the  members 
■ofler,  if  one  citizen  is  touched  all  are  quickly  tensitive,  and  the 
least  hurt  to  the  little  finger  of  the  State  runs  through  the  whole 
body  and  vibrates  to  the  suul,  For  the  true  State  has  the  feeling* 
•fan  individual,  and  is  injured  as  u  whole  when  any  part  is  aSecCed. 
£very  State  has  subjects  and  rulers,  whi  in  a  democracy  are  called 
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rden,  and  ic  other  States  masters :  but  in  our  State  the^  are  ctJM 
saviours  and  allies ;  and  the  snbjects  who  in  other  States  are  termed 
slaves,  are  by  us  termed  nurturers  and  paymasters,  and  those  who 
are  termed  comrades  and  colleagues  in  other  places,  are  bj  us  called 
fathers  and  brothers.  And  whereas  in  other  States  members  of  the 
same  government  regard  one  of  their  colleagues  as  a  friend  and 
another  as  an  enemy,  in  our  State  no  man  is  a  stranger  to  another; 
for  everybody  whom  he  meets  is  bound  to  him  by  ties  of  bloody  and 
those  names  and  this  way  of  speaking  will  have  a  corresponding 
reality  —  brother,  father,  repeated  from  infancy  in  the  ears  of  chil- 
dren, will  not  be  mere  words.  Then  again  the  citizens  will  have 
all  things  in  common,  and  having  common  property  they  will  havo 
common  pleasures  and  pains. 

Can  there  be  strife  and  contention  among  those  who  are  of  one 
mind ;  or  lawsuits  about  property  when  men  have  nothing  but  their 
bodies  which  they  call  their  own ;  or  suits  about  violence  and  insult 
when  they  are  all  bound  to  defend  one  another? — for  young  men 
will  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands ;  if  they  are  angry  they  will 
fight,  and  this  will  be  an  antidote  against  the  gathering  of  conspir- 
acies. The  old  will  correct  the  young,  but  no  young  man  will  strike 
an  elder ;  two  sentinels  will  hold  him  back,  reverence  and  fear,  — 
reverence  which  will  prevent  him  from  laying  hands  on  his  kindred, 
and  fear  Uiat  the  rest  of  the  family  may  retaliate.  Moreover,  they 
will  be  rid  of  the  lesser  evils  of  life ;  there  will  be  no  flattering  of 
rich  men  for  the  sake  of  a  dinner,  or  heaping  up  of  money  fi)r  the 
support  of  their  families,  or  borrowing  and  not  paying.  But  I  need 
not  enter  further  into  particulars.  Let  me  say  in  conclusion,  that 
when  compared  with  the  cidzens  of  other  States,  ours  will  be  Olym- 
pic victors,  and  crowned  with  blessings  greater  still,  —  they  and 
their  children  having  a  better  maintenance  during  life,  and  after 
death  an  honorable  burial.  Nor  has  the  happiness  of  the  individual 
been  sacrificed  to  the  happiness  of  the  State  (cp.  iv.  419  £) ;  our 
Olympic  victor  has  not  been  turned  into  a  cobbler,  but  he  has  a 
happiness  beyond  that  of  any  cobbler.  At  the  same  time,  if  any 
conceited  youth  begins  to  dream  of  appropriating  the  State  to  him- 
self, we  shall  do  well  to  read  him  the  lesson  out  of  Hesiod,  that 
"  Half  is  better  than  the  whole."  "  If  he  were  to  consult  me,  I 
should  say  to  him,  Stay  where  you  are,  having  such  a  brave  life." 

But  is  such  a  community  possible  ?  —  as  among  other  animals,  so 
also  among  men ;  and  if  possible,  in  what  way  possible  ?  About 
war  there  is  no  difficulty ;  the  principle  of  communism  is  adapted  to 
Ihat.  Parents  will  train  their  children  to  the  spectacle  of  war,  as 
potters'  boys  are  trained  to  the  business  by  looking  on  at  the  wheel. 
Ari  to  the  parents  themselves,  as  to  other  animals,  the  sight  of  their 
young  ones  will  prove  a  great  incentive  to  bravery.  Young  warrion 
VUit  learn,  but  they  must  not  run  into  danger,  although  a  certain 
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degree  of  risk  is  worth  iQciuT[Qg  wben  the  boncrit  is  great.  TIw 
rouag  crcntiirea  should  be  under  the  care  nf  experienccil  re^ernaS) 
■ad  the)'  ibould  hare  wings  —  that  ii  to  eny,  swift  and  tnciable 
ct«eds  on  which  they  will  fly  away  and  escape.  Que  of  the  Gnt 
thing*  to  be  done  is  to  teach  tt  youth  to  ride. 

Cowards  and  deserters  shall  lie  degrailetl  to  the  c!ms  of  barband- 
men  i  gentlemen  who  allow  tliemsHlvea  to  be  taken  prisoner!,  may 
be  presented  to  tlie  enemy.  But  what  shall  be  done  to  the  brroT 
First  of  all  he  shall  be  crowned  by  all  the  youths  in  the  army ;  seo- 
oadly,  he  ehall  receive  the  right  hand  of  fellow  ship ;  and  thinlly,  do 
you  think  that  tJiere  is  any  harm  In  his  being  kissed  ?  for  the  brara 
should  posMBS  the  fair,  whether  maJe  or  Ibmale.  Have  we  not  the 
sulhorily  of  Homer  for  honoring  brave  men  with  "  perpetual  chines  ?  " 
which  is  an  appropriate  compliment,  because  meat  is  a  »cry  I'tengtb- 
ening  thing.  Fill  the  bowl  then,  and  give  the  best  seats  and  meaU 
to  the  brave  —  may  thoy  do  them  good  I  And  he  who  dies  in  bat- 
tle will  be  at  once  declared  to  be  of  golden  race,  and  shall  become 
one  of  HoEiod's  guardian  angels.  He  shall  be  worshipped  in  the 
DOtiner  prcscri!>ed  by  the  orikcle  after  death;  and  not  only  he,  but 
all  other  benetiictors  of  the  SttiM  who  die  tu  any  other  way,  iball  be 
admitted  to  the  same  hoaorE. 

The  next  question  is,  How  we  ahnll  treat  our  enemies.  Shall 
nelleues  be  enslaved  ?  No  ;  for  there  is  too  great  a  risk  of  the 
whole  race  passing  under  the  yoke  of  tlie  bnrbaiiana.  Or.  Shall  the 
dead  be  despoiled?  Certainly  not;  for  that  sort  of  thing  is  an 
BxcuBO  Ibr  skulking,  and  haa  been  ibe  ruin  of  many  an  army.  Tliera 
i*  inoanneas  and  feminine  malice  in  making  an  enemy  tst  the  dead 
body,  when  the  soul  which  was  the  owner  hn«  fled  —  like  a  dog  who 
cannot  reach  his  assailants,  and  quarrels  with  the  stones  which  aro 
thrown  at  him  instead.  Tliirdly,  arms  should  not  be  ollered  up  in 
the  fimples,  for  they  are  a  pollution  when  they  are  taken  Iron 
brethren.  And  for  similar  reasons  there  should  be  a  limit  to  tba 
devastation  of  Hellenic  territory  —  the  houses  should  not  ho  bumt^ 
nor  more  than  the  annual  produce  carried  ofl*.  For  war  is  of  two 
kinds,  civil  and  foreign  ;  the  first  of  which  is  properly  termed 
"strife,"  and  only  the  second  "war;"  and  war  between  Holknei 
is  in  reality  civil  war  —  a  quarrel  in  a  family,  which  is  ever  to  be 
regarded  as  unpatriotic  and  uanatural,  and  ought  to  be  prot«cnted 
with  a  view  to  reconciliation  in  a  true  phil-Hellenic  sjMrit,  as  of 
those  who  would  cbasten  but  not  utterly  enslave.  The  war  is  noi 
Against  a  whole  nation  who  ai-e  a  friendly  multitude  of  men,  women, 
Utd  cMldren,  bnt  only  a^ost  a  few  guilty  persons;  and  when  they 
«re  punished  peace  wilt  be  restored.  That  is  the  way  in  which 
Hellenes  shoulil  war  against  one  another  —  and  against  barbarians, 
M  tlicy  war  against  one  another  now. 

'  But,  >Dy  dear  Socrates,  in  all  tJui  yon  are  only  getting  oway 
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from  the  main  qtiestioii :  Is  such  a  State  possible  ?  I  grant  all  and 
more  than  yen  say  about  the  blessedness  of  being  one  ^unily  — 
fothers,  brothers,  mothers,  daughters,  going  out  to  war  together ;  but 
I  want  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  this  ideal  State."  If  I  loitei 
for  a  moment,  I  said,  you  make  a  descent  upon  me.  The  first  wave 
and  the  second  wave  I  have  hardly  escaped,  and  now  you  will  cer- 
tainly drown  me  with  the  third.  When  you  see  the  mountain  crest 
of  the  wave,  I  expect  you  to  take  pity.     **  Not  a  whit." 

Then  let  me  begin  by  reminding  you  that  we  were  led  to  form 
our  ideal  polity  in  the  search  i^r  justice,  and  the  just  man 
answered  to  the  just  State.  Is  this  ideal  at  all  the  worse  for  being 
impracticable  ?  Would  the  picture  of  a  perfectly  beautiful  man  be 
any  the  worse  because  no  such  man  ever  lived  ?  Can  any  reality 
come  up  to  the  idea  ?  Nature  will  not  allow  words  to  be  fidly  real- 
ized ;  but  if  I  am  to  try  and  realize  the  ideal  of  the  State  in  a  meas- 
ure, I  think  that  an  approach  may  be  made  to  the  attainment  of 
this  by  one  or  two,  I  do  not  say  slight,  but  possible  changes  in  the 
present  constitution  of  States.  I  would  reduce  them  to  a  single  one 
—  the  great  wave,  as  I  call  it,  at  which  I  expect  your  laughter  to 
be  as  the  letting  out  of  water.  UtUiUthen^kings  are  phUosophen^  or 
philosophers  are  kingsj  cities  will  never  cease  from  ill:  no,  nor  the  hu- 
man  race  ;  nor  will  our  ideal  polity  ever  come  into  being,  I  know 
that  this  is  a  hard  saying,  which  few  will  be  able  to  receive.  **  Soc- 
rates, all  the  world  will  take  off  his  coat  and  rush  upon  you  with 
sticks  and  stones,  and  therefore  I  would  advise  you  to  prepare  an 
answer  to  them."  You  got  me  into  the  scrape,  I  said.  **  And  I  was 
right,"  he  replied ;  **  however,  I  will  stand  by  you  as  a  sort  of  do- 
nothing,  well-meaning  ally."  Having  the  help  of  such  a  champion, 
I  will  do  my  best  to  maintain  my  position.  And  first,  I  must 
explain  whom  I  mean  and  what  sort  of  natures  these  are  who  are  to 
be  philosophers  and  rulers.  As  you  are  a  man  of  pleasure,  I  dare 
say  that  you  have  not  forgotten  how  indiscriminate  lovers  are  in 
their  attachments ;  they  love  all,  and  turn  blemishes  into  beauties. 
The  snub-nosed  youth  is  said  by  you  to  have  a  winning  grace ;  the 
beak  of  another  has  a  royal  look ;  the  featureless  are  faultless  ;  the 
dark  are  manly,  and  the  fair  are  angels ;  the  siclily  have  a  new 
term  of  endearment  invented  expressly  for  them,  which  Is  "  honey- 
pale."  Lovers  of  wine  and  lovers  of  ambition  also  desire  their 
objects  in  every  form.  Now  here  comes  the  point:  The  philos- 
opher too  is  a  lover  of  knowledge  in  every  fbrm ;  he  has  an  insatia- 
ble curiosity.  "  But  will  curiosity  make  a  philosopher  ?  Are  they 
to  be  called  philosophers  who  let  out  their  eyes  and  ears  at  every 
D  ;>nysiac  festival  in  country  as  well  as  town  ?  "  Those  are  not  true 
philosophers,  I  said,  but  only  an  imitation.  ^  Then  how  are  we  to 
describe  the  true  ?  " 

Tou  would  acknowledge  the  existence  of  abstract  ideas,  such  ii. 
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liicb  are  eererally  one,  yet  in  their  vui- 
be  many.     Those  irlio  recugnize  tbeaa 


I 


juidce,  beauty,  gooil,  evil, 
□OB  c<inibinntio38  nppeSir 

realities  are  philosophers ;  whereas  the  other  class  hear  suunils  anil 
MO  colors,  anil  iinderBtsnd  their  use  in  the  arts,  but  cannot  attaJa 
to  the  true  or  waking  vision  of  absolute  justice  or  beauty  or  IrulL; 
they  hare  not  the  light  of  kuovledgc,  but  of  opinion  only,  which  is 
a  dream,  Perhapi  he  of  whom  we  say  the  last  will  be  aogry  willi 
us;  can  we  olFer  him  any  consolation  without  revealing  the  fact  thM 
he  is  not  in  his  right  taind  ?  Come,  then,  and  let  us  rcasan  with 
him ;  if  he  has  knowledge  we  rejoice  to  hear  it,  but  knowludge  must 
be  of  Mmetliiog  which  is,  and  nut  of  soniething  which  is  and  is  not. 
The  latter  is  the  object-matter  of  opinion,  as  being  is  of  knowledge^ 
&nd  not-being  of  ignorance.  Having  distinct  objects,  opinion  and 
knowledge  must  also  have  distinct  faculties.  And  by  faculties  I 
roeaa  powers  unseen  and  distinguishable  only  by  the  difference  In 
their  objects ;  and  opinion  and  knowledge  diSer  in  their  objects,  at 
the  one  ia  liable  to  err,  and  the  other  is  not,  but  is  the  mightiest  of 
all  faculties.  If  being  is  the  object  of  knowledge,  and  not-being  of 
ignorance,  and  these  are  the  ejttremes,  opinion  must  lie  between 
them,  and  may  be  called  darker  than  the  one  and  brtgliler  than  the 
other.  This  intermediate  or  contingent  matter  is  and  is  not  at  the 
iame  time,  and  partakes  both  of  existence  and  of  DOQ-existence. 
Now  1  would  ask  my  good  friend,  who  denies  abstract  beauty  and 
justice,  and  aHirms  a  many  beautiful  and  a  many  just,  whether 
everything  he  sees  is  not  in  some  point  of  view  diSerent  —  the 
beautiful  ugly,  the  pious  impious,  (ho  just  unjust?  Is  not  the 
double  also  the  half,  and  are  not  heavy  and  light  relative  terma 
which  pass  into  oue  another?  Everything  ia  and  is  not,  as  In  the 
old  riddle  — "  A  maa  and  not  a  man  shot  and  did  not  shoot  a  bird 
and  not  a  bird  witii  a  stone  and  not  a  stone."  Tho  mind  cannot 
be  fixed  on  either  alternative,  and  these  ambiguous,  intermediate, 
erring,  half-lighted  objects,  which  have  a  disorderly  movement  in 
the  region  between  being  and  not-being,  are  the  proper  matter  of 
opinion,  aa  the  immutable  objects  arc  the  proper  nuttier  of  knowK 
edge.  And  be  who  has  only  this  uncertain  pcrcoplion  of  them 
eroveling  in  the  world  of  sense  Is  not  a  philosopher,  but  a  lorar 
pf  opinion  only. 


....  The  fifUi  book  is  the  new  beginning  of  tho  1 
which  the  community  of  property  and  family  are  first  i 
And  the  transition  b  made  to  the  kingdom  of  philosophers.  For 
both  of  these  Plato,  aHer  his  manner,  has  tieen  preparing  in  some 
chance  words  of  book  iv.  (4S4  A),  which  fall  unperceived  on  the 
reader's  mind,  aa  they  are  supposed  at  first  to  have  fallen  unper- 
Kived  on  the  ear  of  Glaucon  and  Adeimantus.  The  "  paradoie*  " 
«f  this  book  of  the  Bepublic  will  be  reserved  for  another  place;  ■ 
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tew  remarks  on  the  style,  and  tome  explanaUons  of  diffiofoMei^  masf 
be  briefly  added. 

First,  there  is  the  image  of  the  waves,  which  senres  for  »  tort  ci 
scheme  or  plan  of  the  book.  The  first  wave,  the  second  wo^vey  the 
third  and  greatest  wave  come  rolling  in,  and  we  hear  the  roar  ci 
them.  All  that  can  be  said  of  the  extravagance  of  Plato's  pro- 
posals is  anticipated  by  himself.  Notliing  is  more  admirable  than 
the  hesitation  with  which  he  proposes  the  solemn  text,  ^  Until  kingf 
are  philosophers,"  etc. ;  or  the  reaction  from  the  snblime  to  the 
ridiculous,  when  Glaucon  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  new 
truth  will  be  received  by  mankind. 

Some  critical  and  metaphysical  difficulties  may  also  be  noted* 
Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  imperfect  execution  of  the  com- 
munistic plan :  nothing  is  told  us  of  the  application  of  communism 
to  the  lower  classes ;  nor  is  the  table  of  prohibited  degrees  capable 
of  being  made  out.  Plato  is  afraid  of  incestuous  unions,  but  at  the 
time  he  does  not  wish  to  bring  before  us  the  fact  that  the  city  would 
be  divided  into  families  of  those  born  seven  and  nine  months  after 
each  hymeneal  festival.  The  singular  expression  which  is  employed 
to  describe  the  age  of  five-and-twenty  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  from 
some  poet. 

In  the  delineation  of  the  philosopher,  the  illustrations  of  the 
nature  of  philosophy  derived  from  love  are  more  suited  to  the  appre- 
hension of  Glaucon,  the  Athenian  man  of  pleasure,  than  to  modem 
tastes  or  feelings.  They  are  partly  facetious,  but  also  contain  a 
germ  of  truth.  That  science  is  a  whole  remains  a  true  principle  of 
inductive  as  well  as  of  metaphysical  philosophy ;  and  the  love  of 
universal  knowledge  is  still  the  characteristic  of  the  philosopher  m 
modem  as  well  as  in  ancient  times. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifth  book  Plato  introduces  the  figment  of  con- 
tingent matter,  which  occurs  here  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
philosophy.  He  did  not  remark  that  the  degrees  of  knowledge  in 
the  subject  have  nothing  corresponding  to  them  in  the  object.  With 
him,  a  word  must  answer  to  an  idea ;  he  could  not  conceive  of  an 
opinion  which  was  an  opinion  about  nothing.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  conception  of  not-being  was  dark  and  mysterious  to  the  mind  of 
early  thinkers  (Sophist,  254  A)  ;  they  could  not  see  that  this  terri- 
bla  apparition  which  threatened  destruction  to  all  knowledge  was 
only  a  logical  determination.  In  the  attempt  to  introduce  order 
into  the  first  chaos  of  human  thought,  Plato  seems  to  have  conftised 
perception  and  opinion,  and  to  have  failed  to  distinguish  the  contin- 
gent from  the  relative.  In  the  Theaetetus  the  first  of  these  difficul- 
ties begins  to  clear  up ;  in  the  Sophist  the  second ;  and  for  this,  ai 
irell  as  for  other  reasons,  both  these  dialogues  are  probably  to  bi 
regarded  as  latur  than  the  Republic. 
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Book  \l.  Huving  deUinnined  that  the  many  hnvo  no  knowt- 
eilgu  111'  tru»  hem'',  and  bave  no  clear  patWru*  in  Iheir  minds  of 
JQEtice,  beaul/,  Cruth,  and  that  philosophers  have  such  patterna.  we 
have  now  to  ask,  'tVbich  of  them  shall  bo  rulers  in  our  State  ?  Who 
can  doubt  that  philosophers  ebouM  b«  chosen,  if  they  have  the  other 
qualities  which  arc  required  in  a  ruler?  And  we  may  betrin  by 
obserrins;,  that  ihey  are  lovers  of  the  knowledge  of  the  eternal 
and  of  ail  b^g;  they  are  lovers  of  truth  and  haters  of  falsehood  ; 
their  desires  are  absorbed  in  the  interests  of  knowledge  ;  there  ia 
no  meanness  in  ihem,  for  they  arc  spectators  of  all  lime  and  all 
exiitance ;  and  in  the  magnificence  of  their  contemplaUon  the  life 
of  man  is  ns  nothing  to  them,  nor  is  death  (earful.  Moreover,  tlMy 
iu«  of  a  social,  gracious  disposition,  equally  free  from  cowardice  and 
BiTngance.  They  !eam  easily ;  they  remember  and  do  not  forget ; 
they  are  harmonious,  well-regulated  minds ;  truth  flows  to  them 
swi-etly  by  nature.  Can  the  god  of  Jealousy  himself  find  any  fault 
with  such  an  assemblage  of  good  qualities  ? 

Here  Adeimantus  interposes  an  objection.  "  No  man,"  ho  snys, 
"can  answer  you,  Socrates;  but  eveiy  man  feels  thnt  this  is  owing 
to  his  own  deficiency  in  the  power  of  arguing.  He  is  carried  awaj 
little  by  little,  nntil  at  last  the  discrepancy  between  the  premise* 
and  the  conclusion  is  enormous.  The  argument  is  like  a  game  of 
draughts  in  which  the  unskillful  player  is  reduced  to  his  last  move 
by  bis  more  skillful  antagonisl.  And  in  this  new  game,  of  which 
words  are  the  counters,  the  disputant  is  out-argued,  and  yet  he  may 
be  in  the  right.  lie  may  know,  in  tbis  very  instance,  that  those 
who  make  philosophy  the  business  of  their  lives  generally  turn  out 
n^es  if  they  are  b.^d  men,  and  fools  if  they  are  good.  What  do  you 
say  to  this  7  "  I  ehould  say  tliat  he  is  quite  right.  "  Then  how  is 
that  admission  reconcilable  with  the  doctrine  that  philosophers  should 
be  kings  T  " 

I  shall  answer  you  in  a  figure  which  will  give  you  an  opportunity 
of  judging  how  poor  a  hand  I  am  at  the  invention  of  allegories. 
The  relation  oT  guod  men  to  thdr  govemmenu  is  so  peculiar,  that 
In  order  to  defend  them  I  n<UBt  take  tut  illustration  from  that  world 
of  fiction  in  which  painters  find  their  winged  dragons,  camel-lcopnrdi, 
and  the  like.  Conceive  the  captain,  whether  of  a  ship  or  of  a  fleet, 
tallf  r  by  a  head  and  shoulders  than  all  his  sailors,  yet  a  little  deoC 
a  little  blind,  -ind  rather  ignorant  of  the  seaman's  art.  The  sailors 
ara  wanting  v.  stver,  although  they  know  nothing  and  have  learned 
nothing  of  the  art  of  steering;  and  tbey  have  a  theory,  which  no 
one  is  allowed  to  doubt  under  pun  of  death,  that  the  art  cannot  be 
learned.  If  the  care  of  the  helm  is  refused  them,  they  drug  the 
aaptoin'a  pof  set  and  bind  him  hand  and  foot ;  having  got  rid  of  him, 
diey  take  possession  sf  the  ship,  and  moke  themselves  nt  home  witli 
lbs  itires.     Ue  who  joins  in  the  mutiny  is  termed  an  ible  seamaii, 
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A  good  pilot  and  what  not;  they  aie  not  aware  that  the  tme  pQol 
M  another  sort  of  man,  who  must  observe  the  wind  and  the  stars 
and  who  must  and  will  have  authority  —  but  such  a  one  is  caUed 
oy  them  a  fool,  prater,  star-gazer.  And  now,  I  said,  do  you  inter- 
pret the  parable  to  those  who  ask  why  the  philosopher  has  such  aa 
evil  name  and  make  them  understand  that  not  he,  but  those  who 
refuse  to  iise  him,  are  to  blame  for  his  uselessness.  The  philosopher 
should  not  blow  a  trumpet  before  him,  or  beg  of  mankind  to  be  put 
m  authority  over  them.  The  wise  man  is  not  to  seek  the  rich  man, 
but  every  man,  whether  rich  or  poor,  must  knock  at  the  door  of  the 
physician  when  he  has  need  of  him.  Now  the  philosopher  is  the 
pilot  —  he  whom  in  the  parable  they  call  star-gazer,  and  the  sailora 
are  the  mob  of  politicians  by  whom  he  is  rendered  useless.  Not 
that  these  are  the  worst  enemies  of  philosophy,  who  is  far  more  dis- 
honored by  her  own  professing  sons  when  they  are  corrupted  by  the 
world.  Need  I  recall  the  original  image  of  the  philosopher  ?  IXd 
we  not  say  of  him  just  now  that  he  loved  truth  and  hated  fidsehood, 
and  that  he  could  not  rest  in  the  multiplicity  of  phenomena,  but  was 
led  by  a  sympathy  in  his  own  nature  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
absolute  ?  AM  the  virtues  as  well  as  truth,  who  is  ihe  leader  of 
them,  took  up  their  abode  in  his  soul.  But  as  you  were  observing, 
if  we  tiirned  aside  from  this  ideal  to  view  the  reality,  we  saw  that 
the  persons  who  are  thus  described,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
and  useful  class,  are  utter  rogues. 

The  point  which  has  to  be  considered,  is  the  origin  of  this  corrup- 
tion in  nature.  Every  one  will  admit  that  the  philosopher,  in  our 
description  of  him,  is  a  rare  being.  And  what  numberless  causes 
tend  to  destroy  these  rare  beings  I  There  is  no  good  thing  which 
may  not  be  a  cause  of  evil  —  not  only  health,  wealth,  strength,  and 
rank,  but  the  virtues  themselves,  when  placed  under  unfavorable 
circumstances.  For  as  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  world  the  strong- 
est seeds  most  need  the  accompaniments  of  air  and  soil,  so  the  best 
of  human  characters  turn  out  the  worst  when  they  fall  upon  an 
uns'iitable  soil ;  whereas  weak  natures  hardly  ever  do  any  consider- 
able good  or  harm ;  they  are  not  the  stuff  out  of  which  either  great 
criminals  or  great  heroes  are  made.  The  philosopher  follows  the 
same  analogy :  if  he  have  suitable  training  he  is  the  best  of  all 
men ;  when  surrounded  by  evil  influences  he  becomes,  if  left  to  him- 
self, the  worst  of  all.  Some  persons  say  that  the  Sophists  are  the 
corrupters  of  youth,  but  do  they  really  corrupt  them  in  any  appre- 
ciable degree  ?  Is  not  public  opinion  the  real  Sophist  who  is  every- 
where present  in  those  very  persons,  in  the  assembly,  in  the  courts, 
Id  the  camp,  in  the  applauses  and  hisses  of  the  theatre  reechoed  by 
the  surrounding  hills  ?  Will  not  a  young  man's  heart  leap  within 
him  when  he  hears  these  sounds  ?  —  will  any  education  save  him 
hQVk  being  carried  away  in  the  torrent  ?     And  this  is  not  alL     Fot 
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if  he  will  nut  ^clJ  lo  opinion,  thera  roUoira  the  ^ntle  coiapuliioa 
of  exile  or  death.  What  priociplo  of  rival  Sophiuls  or  &ii7bad}r  else 
can  overuonie  in  such  an  unequal  concent?  Characiera  (licre  majr 
be  moru  than  liuraan,  who  are  exceptions.  God  may  eav«  a  man, 
but  not  hit  own  strength.  Further  I  woald  have  you  consiJer  that 
the  hireling  Sophist  only  gives  back  to  the  world  their  own 
Opinions;  he  ia  the  keeper  of  the  monster,  who  Icnows  how  la  tlatt«r 
or  aii|{er  him,  and  obaerves  the  meaning  of  his  inarticulate  gruntt. 
Good  is  pronounced  to  be  vrlmt  pluaEus  him,  and  evil  is  what  he  difi- 
likoa,  and  trutli  and  beauty  have  no  cJicr  standard  but  the  taata  of 
the  brute,  and  the  rules  which  eniliody  this  are  the  Sopliint's  wii- 
dom.  This  is  no  exaggeration  of  the  case  of  those  who  make  public 
Opinion  the  test  of  truth,  whether  in  art  or  in  morals.  The  curse  is 
laid  upon  them  of  being  and  doing  what  they  approve,  and  trben 
Buch  men  attempt  Sret  principles  the  failure  is  ludicrous.  Think  of 
■11  tlus,  and  ask  yourself  whether  the  world  is  likely  to  l>e  a  believer 
in  the  unity  of  the  idea  or  in  the  multiplicity  of  phenomeoii.  And 
the  world  if  Dot  a  believer  iu  the  idea  cannot  be  a  philosopher,  and 
cannot  help,  therolbre,  being  a  persecutor  of  phUosopbers.  There  it 
another  evil :  the  world  does  not  like  to  lose  the  giftml  nature, 
ud  their  way  is  to  dattcr  the  young  [Alcibiades]  into  a.  magniG- 
cent  opinion  of  his  own  capacity  \  tho  tall,  proper  youth  begins  to 
expand,  and  is  dreaming  of  kingdoms  and  empires.  If  at  this 
instant  a  friend  whispers  to  lum,  "  Now  the  gods  lighten  thee ;  thou 
art  a  great  fool  and  must  be  educated ; "  do  you  think  that  he  will 
listen?  Or  suppose  a  better  nature,  who  is  attracted  towards  phi- 
!oeophy,  will  they  not  mak«  Hertiulean  efibrts  to  spoil  and  corrupt 
him  ?  Are  we  not  right  in  saying  that  philosophical  parts,  no  less 
lIuD  riches,  may  divert  a  man  from  philosophy  1  Hen  of  this  class 
often  become  politicians  —  they  are  the  authors  of  great  misclilef  in 
States,  and  somelimes  also  of  great  good.  And  thus  philosophy  is 
deserted  by  those  who  are  her  natural  protectors,  and  others  t  nter 
in  and  dishonor  her ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  she  has  aucli  an 
OtU  name.  Vulgar  little  minds  see  the  land  open  and  rush  from 
the  prisons  of  the  arts  lo  get  a  place  in  her  temple  ;  a  i  lever 
mechanic,  having  a  soul  coarse  as  his  boily,  diinks  that  he  wiU  gain 
caste  by  making  a  profession  of  philosophy.  For  philosophy,  even 
in  her  fallen  estate,  has  a  dignity  of  her  own.  He  is  like  a  bald 
little  hlaoksmith's  apprentice,  who  having  just  got  out  of  durance 
and  mode  a  littlu  money,  washes  and  ducks  himself  out  as  a  bride- 
groom, and  mmries  his  master's  daughter ;  and  will  not  the  olT- 
apring  of  such  marriages  be  vile  and  bastard,  devoid  of  tnith  and 
nature?  "  Thi-y  will."  Small,  then,  is  the  remnant  of  gecuino 
philosophers;  there  may  be  a  few  who  are  citizens  of  small  States, 
in  which  pilitics  are  not  worth  thinking  of)  or  who  havo  lM:eo 
detained  by  Tbeages'  bridle  of  ill  health  ■  for  my  own  case  oC  tha 
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oraeoUr  sign  ii  almott  imgnlar,  &nd  too  ni«  to  be  worth  mentio&ta^ 
And  these  few,  when  they  have  tMted  the  pleatnrea  of  philotophjr 
knd  taken  a  look  at  that  den  of  thieves  and  place  of  wild  bwM^ 
trhich  ii  human  life,  wiU  go  out  of  the  world  and  stand  aside  ^tsn 
the  storm  nnder  the  shelter  of  a  wall,  and  try  to  preserre  their  awn 
innocence  and  to  depart  in  peace.  "  A  great  work,  too,  will  have 
been  accomplished  by  them."  Great,  yes,  but  not  the  greatest ;  for 
man  is  a  social  being,  and  can  only  attain  the  highest  derelopmeilt 
In  Che  society  which  is  best  saited  to  him. 

Eaoagh,  then,  of  the  causes  why  philosophy  haa  mch  an  vril 
name.  Another  question  is,  Which  of  existhig  States  Is  suited  to 
her  ?  There  is  none ;  for  at  present  she  has  no  abiding-place  an 
earth,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  exotic  seed  whiuh  degenerataa 
in  a  strange  soil.  Only  in  her  proper  State  will  she  be  shown  to 
be  of  heavenly  growth.  "  And  u  her  proper  State  ours  or  aome 
other?  "  Ours  in  all  points  but  one,  wtiich  was  left  undetennined. 
It  was  said,  indeed,  that  some  living  mind  or  witness  of  the  legb- 
lator  was  needed  in  States.  But  we  were  afraid  to  enter  apon  » 
subject  of  such  difficulty,  and  now  the  question  recurs  and  has  not 
grown  easier ;  How  may  philosophy  be  safely  studied  ?  Let  tia 
bring  her  to  the  light  of  day,  and  make  an  end  of  the  inquiry. 

In  the  first  place,  nothiug  can  be  worse  than  the  present  mode  ctf 
study.  The  fashion  is,  that  for  a  few  years  in  the  days  of  yonth, 
and  in  the  intervals  of  household  matters  and  buuness,  persons  get 
a  Bmatt^iring  of  philosophy,  but  are  off  as  soon  as  they  approach  the 
real  difficulty,  which  is  dialectic.  Later,  they  perhaps  accompany 
a  dilettante  friend  at  bis  request  to  a  lecture  on  philosophy,  Yeara 
advance,  and  the  auu  of  [^Uosophy  like  that  of  Heradeitus  seti^ 
unlike  that  of  Heraclsitus  never  to  rise  again.  Now  this  order 
ought  to  t>e  entirely  reversed;  education  should  never  finish  — 
beginning  with  gymnastics  in  youtli,  which  will  minister  to  pU- 
losojihy  in  atler  life  ;  but  as  the  man  strengthens,  increasing  the 
gymnastii^B  of  the  soul.  Then,  when  nature  begins  to  decay  and 
active  life  is  over,  he  should  return  to  philosophy  again  and  forever. 
"  Tou  are  in  profound  earnest,  Socrates,  and  I  think  that  the  world 
will  bo  equally  earnest  in  withstanding  you  —  no  one  more  likely 
tJian  our  friend  ThraByroachus."  Do  not  make  a  quarrel  between 
ThmsymichuB  and  me,  who  were  never  enemies  and  are  now  veiy 
good  friends.  And  I  ehall  do  my  best  to  persuade  him  and  all 
mankind,  and  if  1  cannot,  I  will  at  any  rate  lay  a  foundation  fbl 
another  life,  when  after  coming  to  the  birth  again  we  hold  similar 
discourses.  "  That  is  a  long  time  hence."  Not  long,  I  said,  in 
comparison  witli  eternity.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  many  will  iiot 
believe,  for  Ihey  have  never  seen  natural  unities  of  ideas,  but  only 
Ugenious  juxtapositions ;  not  free  and  generous  thoughts,  but  triciu 
•f  controversy  and  quips  of  law :  a  perfect  man  rulhig  in  a  perfeol 
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thate,  even  a  eiaglo  one  tliey  have  not  known.  And  wn  foreBaw 
that  tboru  naa  no  chance  of  perfection  either  in  StaUs  or  uidiTiiluBla 
until  a  necesait/  waj  laid  npon  thnt  second  vinall  cjaas  of  philoso- 
phers —  not  the  rogaes,  hut  tliose  whom  we  called  useloiis  —  of 
t&king  the  goTemment;  or  until  the  sods  of  kings  were  inspired 
with  a  true  Ioto  of  philosophy.  ^VTiether  in  the  infinity  of  past 
time  there  ever  hai  been,  or  ia  in  some  dbtant  land,  or  will  be 
heresAer,  an  ideal  such  as  we  have  described,  we  still  stoutly  m^n- 
tain  that  there  hai  been  and  might  1)e  such  a  Slato  wherever  th« 
Uuse  of  philosophy  rules.  Will  you  say  that  tlie  world  ia  of  an- 
other mind  ?  O,  my  friend,  do  not  revile  the  world  I  They  wilt 
be  of  another  mind  if  they  are  gently  entreated,  and  learn  llie  true 
nature  of  the  philosopher.  Who  can  hate  a  man  who  loves  them  7 
or  be  jenloiu  of  one  who  hai  no  jealousy  ?  A  few  such  natures 
then)  may  bu,  but  this  is  not  ilie  common  tetnper.  Consider,  again, 
that  the  many  hate  not  the  true  hut  the  talse  philosophers  —  the 
hiroUngs  who  are  not  the  shepherds  and  who  enter  in  hy  force,  and 
are  always  spualting  of  persons  and  not  of  principles,  which  is  thu 
reverse  of  the  philosophical  spirit.  Whereas  the  true  philosopher 
has  no  ttnie  to  thank  of  ttiu  stjunbhles  of  men ;  bis  eye  is  fixed  on 
tbe  eternal  order  in  ai!cordan[:u  with  which  he  moulds  hinuelf  into 
the  divine  imagu  (and  not  himself  only,  but  the  characters  of  other 
men),  and  is  the  creator  of  ibe  virtues  private  as  well  as  public. 
And  when  mankind  see  that  the  happiness  of  States  is  only  to  ba 
found  in  that  image,  will  they  be  an^y  with  us  for  attempting  to 
delineate  it?  "  Certainly  nut.  But  what  will  be  the  pi-ucess  lA 
delineation  f  "  Tlie  artist  will  do  nothing  until  he  has  made  a 
tabula  rasa;  on  this  he  will  draw  the  constitution  of  a  State,  glanc- 
ing odea  at  the  divine  truth  of  nature,  and  from  that  deriving  the 
godlike  among  men,  mingling  the  two  elements,  rubbin<;  out  and 
painting  in,  until  there  is  a  perfect  harmony  or  liision  of  the  divine 
and  human.  But  perhaps  the  world  will  doubt  the  existence  of 
such  an  artist.  What  will  they  doubt?  That  the  philosopher  is 
a  Lover  of  truth,  having  a  natmre  akin  to  the  best  'I  and  if  they 
admit  this  will  they  still  quarrel  with  us  for  making  pbilosopberi 
our  kings?  "They  will  be  leas  disposed  to  quarrel."  Let  us  a»- 
sama  then  that  tbey  make  peace.  Still,  a  person  may  hesitate 
about  the  probability  of  the  son  of  a  king  being  a  philosopher. 
And  we  do  not  deny  that  they  ai'e  very  liable  to  be  corrupted;  but 
I  jet  surely  in  the  course  of  ages  there  might  be  one  exception  —  and 
I  one  is  enouifh.  If  one  son  of  a  king  were  a  philosopher,  and  hati 
obedient  dltzens,  ho  might  bring  the  ideal  polity  into  being,  ani 
then  the  impossible  would  become  possible. 

I  gained  nothing  by  evading  the  troublesome  qucsljons  wbit  t 
imen  and  children,  I  »ill  be  wiser  now  aad 
I  mnit  go  to  the  fbniulation  of  nnolhcr  questinn : 
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What  is  to  be  the  education  of  our  guardians  ?  It  was  agreed  that 
they  were  to  be  lovers  of  their  country,  and  were  to  be  tested  in 
the  refiner's  fire  of  pleasures  and  pains,  and  those  who  came  forth 
pure  and  remained  fixed  in  their  principles  were  to  haye  honors 
and  rewards  in  life  and  afVer  death.  That  was  what  we  were  say- 
ing, when,  like  a  coy  maiden,  the  argument  put  on  a  veil  and 
turned  into  another  path.  There  was  an  unwillingness  to  make 
the  assertion  which  I  now  hazard,  —  that  our  guardians  must  be 
l>hilosophers.  You  remember  all  the  contradictory  elements,  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  moral,  which  met  in  the  philosopher.  How  difli- 
cult  to  find  them  all  in  a  single  person  I  The  steadfast,  immovable 
nature  which  has  not  the  wit  to  run  away  in  battle  is  apt  to  go  Ui 
sleep  at  a  lecture  on  philosophy.  And  yet  both  elements,  as  we 
wore  saying,  are  necessary,  and  therefi^re  both  were  to  be  tested 
in  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  which  we  spoke ;  and  now  we  must 
further  add,  that  they  are  to  be  tested  in  the  highest  branches  of 
knowledge.  You  will  remember  also  that  when  we  spoke  of  the  vir- 
tues, mention  was  made  of  a  longer  road,  which  you  were  satisfied 
to  leave  unexplored.  *'  Enough  seemed  to  us  to  have  been  said.** 
Enough,  my  friend;  but  what  is  enough  while  anything  remains 
wanting?  The  watchman,  of  all  men,  should  not  linger  in  the 
search  after  truth ;  he  must  be  prepared  to  take  the  longer  road, 
or  he  will  nrver  reach  the  summit  of  perfection.  *'  What,  is  there 
a  higher  region  of  truth  above  the  four  virtues  ?  "  Yes,  there  is  • 
and  of  the  virtues  too  he  must  not  only  get  ar  Dutline,  but  a  clear 
and  distinct  vision.  (Strange  that  we  should  oo  so  precise  about 
trifles,  so  confused  and  inaccurate  about  the  highest  truths  1)  And 
of  this  truth  you  have  heard  before  a  hundred  times  at  least, 
although  you  put  on  that  provoking  air  of  unconsciousness  —  the 
idea  of  good,  about  which  we  know  so  little,  and  without  which 
though  a  man  gain  the  world  he  has  no  good  of  it.  Some  people 
imagine  that  the  good  is  wisdom  ;  but  this  involves  a  circle,  —  the 
good  is  wisdom,  wisdom  is  of  the  good.  According  to  another 
notion  the  good  is  pleasure ;  but  this  is  literally  blasphemous,  and 
involves  the  absurdity  that  good  is  bad,  because  there  are  bad 
pleasures  as  well  as  good.  Again,  the  good  must  have  reality ;  a 
man  may  desire  the  appearance  of  virtue,  but  he  will  not  desire 
*  he  appearance  of  good.  And  ought  our  guardians  then  to  be  igno- 
rant of  this  supreme  principle,  of  which  every  man  has  a  presenti- 
ment, and  upon  which  all  things  depend,  and  without  which  no 
man  has  any  real  knowledge  of  anything  ?  *^  But,  Socrates,  what 
is  this  supreme  principle,  knowledge  or  pleasure  or  what  other? 
You  may  call  me  a  troublesome  fellow,  but  I  say  that  you  have  no 
business  to  l>e  always  repeating  the  doctrines  of  others  instead  of 
giving  us  your  own.''  Have  I  any  business  to  say  what  I  do  not 
knom  ^     *^  You  may  ofier  an  opinion."     And  will  the  crooked  way 
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of  opinion  toatent  you  where  you  ougbt  to  require  Uiu  cIcameM 
of  certainty,  or  will  you  be  satisfieil  vriUi  Uio  cloudinosB  oC  opinion 
when  you  might  have  the  light  of  science?  "I  will  ask  you  to 
give  such  an  explanation  of  the  good  iw  you  did  before  of  'temper- 
itnts '  and  ■  jnstice ; '  that  will  be  enough."  1  wish  that  I  could, 
but  the  force  that  ia  in  me  is  not  sufficient  t«  reach  U>  the  height 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  good.  To  the  parent  or  principal  I  caiinol 
introduce  you,  but  to  the  child  begotten  in  his  image,  which  I  may 
compare  with  the  inurest  on  the  principal,  I  will.  (Audit  th« 
account,  and  do  not  let  me  give  you  a  false  statement  of  the  dcbL) 
You  remember  our  old  diatinctioa  of  the  many  beautiful  and  the 
one  beaulif'til,  the  particular  and  the  unicereal,  the  object*  of  sight 
and  the  objects  of  thought?  Did  you  ever  consider  that  the  ob- 
jectt  of  sight  imply  a  loculty  of  sight  which  is  the  moat  complex 
and  costly  of  our  senses,  requiring  not  only  objects  of  sense,  but 
also  a  medium,  which  u  light ;  without  which  ihe  sight  will  sea 
nothing  and  the  colors  will  remain  blank  1  Which  light  is  the 
noble  bond  between  the  perceiving  faculty  and  the  thing  pen-eired, 
and  the  god  who  gires  us  light  is  the  sun,  who  is  the  eye  of  tlia 
day,  but  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  eyu  of  mui.  The  sun, 
or  eye  of  the  day,  is  what  1  call  the  child  of  the  good,  standing  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  visible  world  as  the  good  to  the  intellectuaL 
When  liie  sun  ehinca  the  eye  sees,  and  in  the  intellectual  world 
vhere  truth  is,  there  is  sight  and  light.  Now  that  which  b  the  sun 
of  intelligible  natures,  is  the  idea  of  good,  tho  cause  of  knowledge 
and  truth,  yet  Ikirer  and  otlier  than  they  are,  and  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  them  in  which  the  sun  stands  to  light.  0  incon- 
ceivable height  of  beauty,  which  is  above  knowledge  and  above 
truth  I  {"  You  cannot  surely  mean  pleasure,"  he  said.  Peace,  I 
replied.)  And  this  idea  of  good,  like  the  nan,  is  also  the  cause  of 
growth,  and  the  author,  not  of  knowledge  only,  but  of  being,  and 
exceeding  being  in  dignity  and  power.  Glaucon  siud,  with  a  com- 
ical  air :  "By  heaven  I  that  is  a  reach  of  thought  more  than  hu- 
man." I  must  lay  tho  exaggeration  to  your  door,  Jbr  you  made 
me  utter  my  fancies.  '-Kay,"  he  said,  "go  on  with  the  image,  for 
I  know  that  there  u  more  behind."  There  ia,  I  said ;  and  bearing 
in  mind  our  two  suns  or  principles,  imagine  further  their  corr^ 
sp.'>nding  worlds  —  one  of  the  visible,  the  other  of  the  intelligible  i 
you  may  aawst  your  fancy  by  figuring  the  distinction  under  the 
image  of  a  line  divldijd  into  two  iuie<|aal  parts,  and  may  again  sub- 
divitle  each  part  into  two  lesser  segments  rcprentniative  of  the 
■tages  of  knowledge  in  either  sphere.  The  lower  half  of  the  lower 
or  visible  sphere  will  consist  of  shadows  and  ri'lki^tions,  and  the 
Upper  half  of  the  same  sphere  will  coutain  real  ulij>M.'ts  in  the  world 
m'  nature  or  of  art.  The  ephere  of  the  iulelligible  will  aUo  hav« 
■«o  divisimi;^  —  one  of  mathematics,  in  whicti  there  ia  do  ssceni 
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Imt  all  is  descent;  no  inquiring  into  premifles,  but  only  drawing  of 
inferences.  In  this  division  the  mind  works  with  figures  and  nom  ■ 
bers,  the  images  of  which  are  taken  not  from  the  shadows,  bat 
fh>m  the  objects,  although  the  troth  of  them  is  seen  only  with  the 
mind's  eye ;  and  they  are  used  without  being  analyzed  as  hypoth* 
eses.  Whereas  in  tha  other  division  reason  uses  the  hypotheses 
as  stages  or  steps  in  the  ascent  to  the  idea  of  good,  to  which  she 
fastens  them,  and  then  again  descends,  walking  firmly  in  the  region 
of  ideas,  and  of  ideas  only,  in  her  ascent  as  well  as  descent,  anil 
finally  resting  in  them.  ^  I  partly  understand  your  meaning,  which 
is  that  the  ideas  of  science  are  superior  to  the  hypothetical,  metar 
phorical  conceptions  of  geometry  and  the  other  arts,  as  with  soma 
degree  of  inaccuracy  they  may  be  termed,  and  the  latter  conceptions 
you  refuse  to  make  the  subject  of  pure  intellect,  because  they  have 
no  first  principle,  although  when  resting  on  a  first  principle,  they 
pass  into  the  higher  sphere."  Ton  understand  me  very  well,  I 
said.  And  now  to  those  four  divisions  of  knowledge  you  may 
assign  four  corresponding  faculties  —  pure  intelligence  to  the  high- 
est  sphere ;  active  intelligence  to  the  second  ;  to  the  third,  faith ; 
to  the  fourth,  the  perception  of  likenesses  —  and  the  clearness  of 
the  several  faculties  will  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  truth  of  the 
objects  to  which  they  are  related. 

•  .  •  •  Like  Socrates,  we  may  recapitulate  the  virtues  of  the  phi- 
losopher. In  language  which  seems  to  reach  beyond  the  horizon  of 
that  age  and  country,  ho  is  described  as  "  the  spectator  of  all  time 
and  all  existence."  He  has  the  noblest  gifts  of  nature,  and  makes 
the  highest  use  of  them.  All  his  desires  are  absorbed  in  the  love  of 
wisdom,  which  is  the  love  of  truth.  None  of  the  graces  of  a  beauti- 
ful soul  are  wanting  in  him ;  neither  can  he  fear  death,  or  think 
much  of  human  life.  The  ideal  of  modern  times  hardly  retains  the 
simplicity  of  the  antique ;  there  is  not  the  same  originidity  either  in 
trudi  or  error  which  characterized  the  Greeks.  The  philosopher  is 
no  longer  living  in  the  unseen,  nor  is  he  sent  by  an  oracle  to  convict 
mankind  of  ignorance  ;  nor  does  he  regard  knowledge  as  a  system  of 
Ideas  leading  upwards  by  regular  stages  to  the  idea  of  good.  The 
eagerness  of  the  pursuit  has  abated  ;  there  is  more  division  of  laSor 
and  less  of  comprehensive  reflection  upon  nature  and  human  life  as 
a  whole ;  more  of  exact  observation  and  le^s  of  anticipation  and 
inspiration.  Still,  in  the  altered  conditions  of  knowledge,  the  par- 
allel is  not  wholly  lost ;  and  there  may  be  a  use  in  translating  the 
conception  of  Plato  into  the  language  of  our  own  age.  The  philoso- 
pher in  modern  times  is  one  who  fixes  his  mind  on  the  laws  of  nature 
in  their  sequence  and  connection,  not  on  fragments  or  pictures  of 
nature;  on  history,  not  on  controversy;  on  the  truths  which  ars 
■ddiowledged  by  the  few,  not  on  the  opinions  of  the  many.     He 
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«of  the  important'o  of  "  clasaifj'ing  according  to  i 
will  try  to  "  sepa^rate  the  limbs  of  Boience  without  breaking  ihera.** 
(PbacUr.  Ids  E.)  There  is  no  part  of  trulh,  whether  grent  or  small, 
which  be  will  diahoaor ;  and  in  the  least  thiaga  he  will  discern  Um 
gnMlusL  (Pannen.  130  C.)  Like  the  aDcieet  philoBOphar,  he  seM 
the  world  perraded  by  anato^es,  but  he  can  also  l«ll  "  why  io  sodm 
oases  a  single  instance  is  sulScient  to  prove  a  law,"  while  Id  other 
cases  a  thousand  examples  would  prove  oothiog.  lie  inquires  into 
k  portioa  of  knowledge  only,  because  the  whole  has  grown  too  vast 
to  be  erobmced  by  a  single  mind  or  life.  He  has  a  clearer  coocep- 
tiOD  of  the  divisions  of  science  and  of  their  relation  to  the  mind  of 
man  than  wb9  possible  to  the  aucieats.  Like  Plato,  he  has  a  vision 
of  the  unity  of  iuoirledge,  not  as  the  beginning  of  philosophy  to  ba 
attained  by  a  study  of  elementary  mathematics,  but  as  the  far-off 
result  of  the  working  of  many  minds  in  many  ages,  lie  is  aware 
that  mathematical  studies  are  proliminary  to  almost  every  other; 
at  the  same  time,  he  will  not  reduce  all  varieties  of  knowledge  to  the 
type  of  mathematics.  Ha  too  must  have  a  nobility  of  character, 
without  which  genius  loses  the  better  half  of  greatness.  Bcgarding 
the  world  as  a  point  in  immensity,  and  each  individual  as  a  link  in 
Ik  Dever^nding  chain  of  exigtence,  he  will  not  think  much  of  buman 
lile,  or  be  greatly  aihdd  of  death. 

Adeimantus  objects  first  of  all  to  the  form  of  the  Socratic  reason- 
ing,  thus  showing  that  Plato  is  aware  of  the  imperfection  of  his  own 
method.  He  brings  the  accusation  against  himself  which  might  bn 
brought  against  him  by  a  modem  logician  —  that  he  extmcis  the 
answer  because  he  knows  how  to  put  the  quostitm.  In  a  long  argu- 
ment words  are  apt  to  change  their  meaning  slightly,  or  premisee 
may  be  assumed  or  conclusions  inferred  with  rather  too  much  cer- 
tainty or  universaiily  ;  the  variation  at  each  step  may  be  unobserved, 
and  yet  at  last  the  divergence  becomes  couuderable.  Hence  the 
fUure  of  attempts  to  apply  ariUiuetieal  or  a^braic  fiirmuloe  to 
'ogic.  The  imperfeciJOD,  or  rather  tlie  higher  and  more  elastjo 
nature  of  language,  doea  not  allow  words  to  have  the  precision  ol 
numbers  or  of  symbols.  And  this  quality  in  language  imi>airs  ih» 
fiirce  of  an  argument  which  has  many  steps. 

The  objection,  though  lairly  met  by  Socrates  in  this  particular 
instance,  may  he  regarded  as  implying  a  reflection  ujon  the  Socratie 
nuido  of  reasoning.  And  here,  as  at  p.  fiOG  B,  Plata  seems  to  int>- 
Btale  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  negative  and  interrogative 
mu^lMi  of  Socrates  must  be  superseded  by  a  positive  and  construo- 
tive  one,  of  which  examples  are  given  in  some  of  the  later  dialogues. 
Addmantus  further  argues  that  the  ideal  is  wholly  at  variance  with 
&cts;  for  eiporieace  proves  phiiosophera  to  be  either  iifeiesa  or 
nguea.  Contrary  to  all  expectation  (cp.  p.  4S7  for  a  similar  sur> 
prise)  Socrates  has  no  hedtaUoa  in  admitting  tlie  "ruth  of  this.  Hid 
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e]q>]ain8  the  anomaly  in  an  allegorj,  first  characteristicany  depre* 
elating  his  own  inyentive  powers.  In  this  allegory  the  people  are 
distinguished  from  the  professional  politicians,  and,  as  au  pp.  499, 
500,  are  spoken  of  in  a  tone  of  pity  rather  than  of  censure  under 
the  image  of  ''  the  noble  captain  who  is  not  very  quick  in  his  per- 
ceptions." 

The  uselessness  of  \ihilosophers  is  explained  by  the  drcumstanee 
that  mankind  will  not  use  them.  The  world  in  all  ages  has  been 
divided  between  contempt  and  fear  of  those  who  employ  the  power 
of  ideas  and  know  no  other  weapons.  Concerning  the  other  class, 
Socrates  argues  that  the  best  is  most  liable  to  corruption ;  the  finer 
nature  is  more  likely  to  sufier  fix>m  alien  conditions.  There  are 
some  kinds  of  excellence  which  spring  fi:t>m  a  peculiar  delicacy  of 
constitution  ;  this  is  evidently  true  of  the  poetical  and  imaginative 
temperament,  which  often  seems  to  depend  on  impressibility,  and 
hence  can  only  live  in  a  certain  atmosphere.  The  man  of  genius 
has  greater  pains  and  greater  pleasures,  greater  powers  and  greater 
weaknesses,  and  often  a  greater  play  of  character  than  is  to  be  found 
in  ordinary  men.  He  can  assume  the  disguise  of  virtue  or  disinter- 
estedness without  having  them,  or  veil  personal  enmity  in  the  lan« 
guage  of  patriotism  and  philosophy,  —  he  can  say  the  word  which 
all  men  are  thinking,  and  is  ever  ready  to  take  various  forms  as  the 
situation  changes.  An  Alcibiades,  a  Mirabeau,  or  a  Napoleon  the 
First,  are  born  either  to  be  the  authors  of  great  evils  in  States,  or 
"  of  great  good  when  they  are  drawn  in  that  direction.**  Yet  the 
thesis,  *'  corruptio  optimi  pessima,"  cannot  be  maintained  generally 
or  without  regard  to  the  kind  of  excellence  which  is  corrupted.  For 
the  alien  conditions  which  are  corrupting  infiuences  to  one  nature, 
may  be  the  elements  of  culture  to  another. 

Plato  would  have  us  consider  how  easily  the  best  natures  are 
overpowered  by  public  opinion,  and  what  efforts  the  rest  of  mankind 
will  make  to  get  possession  of  them.  The  world,  the  church,  their 
own  professions,  any  political  or  party  organization,  are  always  car- 
rying them  off*  their  legs  and  teaching  them  to  apply  high  and  holy 
names  to  their  own  prejudices  and  interests,  llie  '*  monster  **  cor* 
poration  to  which  they  belong  judges  right  and  truth  to  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  community.  The  individual  becomes  one  with  his 
order ;  or,  if  he  resists,  the  world  is  too  much  for  him,  and  will 
sooner  or  later  be  revenged  on  him.  This  is,  perhaps,  a  one-sided 
bat  not  wholly  untrue  picture  of  the  maxims  and  practice  of  man- 
kind when  they  "sit  down  together  at  an  assembly,"  either  in 
ancient  or  modem  times. 

When  the  higher  natures  are  corrupted  by  politics,  the  lower  take 
possession  of  the  vacant  place  of  philosophy.  This  is  described  iv 
one  of  thoie  continuous  images  in  which  the  argument,  to  use  a  Flai* 
ftonio  expression,  '^  veils  herself,**  and  which  is  dropped  and  rei4|^ 
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pean  tX  inten-als.  Then  arises  the  question,  whjr  iLe  citiiens  of 
Statei  are  inimical  to  philosophy.  The  answer  is,  that  they  do  iioC 
know  her.  And  yet  there  fa  also  a  belter  mind  of  tlie  many ;  ihey 
would  belieTQ  if  they  were  taughL  But  hitherto  they  liavo  only 
known  a  conveotJonal  imilatioo  of  philosophy,  words  without 
thoaghtg,  systems  which  have  do  \i£a  in  them  ;  a  [divine]  person 
uttering  the  words  of  beauty  and  freedom,  the  friend  of  man  holding 
eoaunQiiiou  with  the  Eternal,  and  seeking  to  frame  the  titate  m  that 
hnaige,  they  have  never  known.  The  same  double  feeling  respecting 
the  mKH  of  mankind  has  always  existed  among  men.  The  first 
thought  is  that  the  people  are  the  eneraicg  of  truth  and  right ;  tha 
Kconil,  that  this  only  arises  out  of  an  accidental  error  and  confusion, 
and  that  they  do  not  really  hate  those  who  love  them,  if  thi^y  caulit 
be  edueatod  to  know  them. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  nixlJi  hook,  three  questions  have  to  be 
considered;  1st,  the  nature  of  the  longer  and  more  circuitous  way, 
which  is  contrasted  with  the  shorter  and  more  imperfect  method  of 
book  iv, ;  2d,  the  heavenly  patlPm  or  idea  of  the  State ;  3d,  tha 
relation  of  the  divisions  of  knowledge  to  one  another  and  to  thi 
corresponding  facolties  of  the  soul, 

1.  Of  the  higher  method  of  knowledge  in  Plato  we  have  only  & 
glimpse.  Neither  hero  nor  in  Ihe  Symposium,  nur  yet  ia  the  Phile- 
buB,  does  he  give  any  clear  explanation  of  his  meaning.  Ue  would 
probably  have  described  his  method  as  procueding  by  regular  stepa 
to  a  system  of  universal  knowledge,  whiclt  inferred  the  parts  from 
Ihe  whole  rather  than  the  whole  irom  the  parts.  This  ideal  logia 
is  not  the  method  which  was  pursued  by  him  in  the  search  after 
justice:  there,  like  Aristotle  in  the  N.  Ethics,  he  is  irguing  front 
experience  and  the  common  u»e  of  language.  But  at  the  end  of 
the  nith  book  be  concdves  of  a  higher  method,  in  which  all  ideas 
are  only  steps  or  grades  or  moments  of  tbouchl,  forming  a  connected 
whole  or  intellectual  world,  which  ia  self^upporting,  and  in  which 
consistency  is  the  test  of  truth,  la  modern  times,  indeed,  wa 
hardly  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  process  of  acquiring  knowledge 
is  here  confused  with  the  contemplation  of  absolute  knowledge.  In 
all  science  a  priori  and  a  poeleriori  truths  mingle  in  various  propar* 
lions.  But  Plato  erroneously  imagines  that  the  synthesis  is  eeps- 
rable  from  the  analysis,  and  that  the  method  of  science  can  antici- 
pate science.  In  entertaining  such  a  vision  of  a  priori  knowledge 
he  is  sulHciently  justified,  or  at  least  his  meaning  may  be  sufficiently 
v^alned  by  ihe  similar  attempts  of  Deicartei,  Rant,  Hegel,  and 
•ven  of  Bacon  himself,  in  Modern  Philosophy.  Nor  can  can  wb 
deo)  J:at  in  ancient  times  knowledge  must  have  stood  still,  and  tha 
human  mind  been  deprived  of  the  very  instruments  of  ihoui^ht,  if 
ehiloiophy  had  been  strictly  confined  lo  the  results  of  e-'qieriencc. 

X.  Plato  suppoaet  that  when  the  tablet  ha*  heea  made  blank  tha 
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ftrtiit  will  fill  in  the  lineaments  of  the  ideal  State.  Li  this  a  pattera 
laid  np  in  heayen,  or  mere  vacancy  on  which  he  is  suj^poeed  to  gasa 
witli  wondering  eye  ?  The  answer  is,  that  such  ideab  are  firamed 
partly  by  the  omission  of  particulars,  partly  by  imagination  perfect- 
ing the  form  which  experience  supplies.  (Phaedo,  74.)  Plato  rep- 
resents these  ideals  in  a  figure  as  belonging  to  another  world  \  and 
in  modem  times  the  idea  will  sometimes  seem  to. precede,  at  other 
times  to  cooperate  with  the  hand  of  the  artist.  As  in  science,  so 
also  in  creative  art,  there  is  a  synthetical  as  well  as  an  analytical 
method.  One  man  will  have  the  whole  in  his  mind  before  he 
begins ;  to  another  the  processes  of  mind  and  hand  will  be  simul- 
taneous. 

S.  There  is  no  difiiculty  in  seeing  that  Plato's  divisions  of  knowl- 
edge are  based,  first,  on  the  fundamental  antithesis  of  sensible  and 
intellectual  which  pervades  the  whole  pre-Socratic  philosophy;  in 
which  is  implied  also  the  opposition  of  the  permanent  and  transient^ 
of  the  universal  and  particular.  But  the  age  of  philosophy  in 
which  he  lived  seemed  to  require  a  further  distinction  :  numbers 
and  figures  were  beginning  to  separate  from  ideas.  The  world 
could  no  longer  regard  justice  as  a  cube,  and  was  learning  to  see, 
though  imperfectly,  that  the  abstractions  of  sense  were  distinct  from 
the  abstractions  of  mind.  Between  the  Eleatic  being  or  essence 
and  the  shadows  of  phenomena,  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  oi 
number  found  a  place,  and  was,  as  Aristotle  remarks,  a  conducting 
medium  from  one  to  the  other.  (Metaph.  1,  6, 4.)  Yet  the  passage 
from  one  to  the  other  is  really  imaginary.  Moral  philosophy  has 
no  connection  with  mathematics ;  number  and  figure  are  the  abstrac- 
tions of  time  and  space,  not  the  expressions  of  purely  intellectual! 
conceptions.  AVhen  divested  of  metaphor,  a  straight  line  or  a 
square  has  no  more  to  do  with  right  and  justice  tlian  a  crooked  line 
with  vice.  The  figurative  association  was  mistaken  for  a  real  one ; 
and  thus  the  three  latter  divisions  of  the  Platonic  scheme  were 
constructed. 

There  is  more  difficulty  in  comprehending  how  he  arrived  at  the 
first  term  of  Uie  series,  which  is  nowhere  else  mentioned,  and  hu 
no  reference  to  anything  else  in  his  system  Nor  indeed  does  the 
relation  of  shadows  to  objects  correspond  to  the  relation  of  numbers 
to  ideas.  Probably  Plato  has  been  led  by  the  love  of  analogy  (cp. 
Tmiaeus,  p.  32  B)  to  make  four  terms  instead  of  three,  although  the 
objects  perceived  in  both  divisions  of  the  lower  sphere  are  equally 
objects  of  sense.  He  is  also  preparing  the  way,  as  liis  manner  is, 
fi>i  the  shadows  of  images  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  book,  and 
the  imitation  of  an  imitation  in  the  tenth.  The  line  may  be  r^ 
garded  as  reaching  fh)m  unity  to  infinity,  and  is  divided  into  two 
unequal  parts,  and  subdivided  into  two  more ;  each  lower  sphere  it 
Uie  multiplication  of  the  preceding.     Of  the  four  fiM^ulties,  faith  Lt 
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the  lower  division  hag  art  iateriDcdi&tc  pondon,  contraeling  equally 
with  die  vaguODEBs  of  tbc  perception  of  shadowB  ((ixao-io)  tuid  thi) 
higlicr  Cferloinl}'  of  uuderstanduig  (^uii'oia)  and  reason  (yaw). 

The  diSerence  between  undersCaDding  and  mind  or  rcitsoo  (youti) 
is  iQulagous  to  the  cliiTereDce  between  acquiring  knowledge  in  the 
patt«  and  the  contemplation  of  the  wliole.  True  knowledge  is  a 
whole,  and  is  at  rest;  contiistencv  and  uDiversalily  a<-e  tlie  tr>AB  of 
truth.  To  Ihia  eclf-evldenciog  knowledge  of  the  whole  the  focolty 
of  mind  is  tuppoEcd  to  correspond.  But  there  is  a  knowledge  which 
is  incomplete  and  in  motion  always,  bccaiitie  unable  to  rest  in  the 
Subordinat«  ideas,  Those  ideas  ore  eallt?d  both  ima^ea  and  hypoth- 
eaes  —  images  because  thej  are  clothed  in  forma  of  tiense,  hypolbeiea 
because  thej  are  assumptions  only,  until  they  are  brought  into  (a 
bncied)  eouncctiun  with  the  idea  of  good. 

Tbe  method  of  Socrates  is  liesitaCing  and  tunlatire,  awnidng  the 
fuller  explanation  of  the  idea  of  good,  and  of  the  nature  of  dialectic 
in  the  Eerenth  book.  The  imperfect  tntcUigonee  of  Gtaucon,  and 
the  reluDtance  of  Socrates  to  make  a  beginning,  mark  Ihu  difficulty 
of  the  snbject.  The  allusion  to  Theages'  bridle  and  to  tlio  oracular 
sign,  which  here,  as  always  in  Plato,  is  only  prohibitory :  tlie  refer- 
enee  to  another  state  of  existance  which  is  unknown  to  Glaocon  in 
the  tenth  book;  the  surprise  in  the  answers  at  pp.  487  and  497  ; 
the  jiuiciful  irony  of  Socrates,  where  he  pretends  that  he  can  only 
describe  the  strange  posilion  of  the  philosopher  in  a  Ggure  d* 
apcech;  the  original  remark  that  tbe  Sophists,  aller  all,  are  only  the 
lepresentires  and  not  the  leaders  of  public  opinion ;  the  picture  of 
the  philosopher  slandiag  aside  in  the  shower  of  sleet  under  a  wall; 
the  "  right  noble  thought "  that  the  highest  truths  demand  tbe  great- 
est exactness ;  the  hesitation  of  Socral«s  in  returning  once  more  to  hia 
well-worn  theme  of  the  idea  of  good  ;  the  ludicrous  ( 
Glaucon  —  are  charact«ristic  and  interesting  features. 


Book  VIL  After  this  I  took  up  my  parable,  and  said  :  Imagine 
knman  beings  liviog  in  a  sort  of  undergroond  den,  which  has  tt 
mouth  wide  open  towards  the  light,  and  behind  them  a  breastwork 
■uch  as  mariooette  players  might  use  for  a  screen  ;  and  there  is  a 
way  heyoad  the  breastwork  along  which  passengers  arc  moving, 
holding  in  their  hands  various  works  of  art,  and  among  them  imagea 
of  men  and  animals,  wood  and  stone,  and  some  of  the  passers  ara 
talking  aod  others  silent.  "  A  sb-ange  parable,"  he  said,  "  and 
■trange  captives.''  They  are  ourselves,  I  replied ;  and  they  see 
nothing  but  the  shadows  which  the  fire  throws  on  the  wall  of  the 
cave;  to  these  they  give  names,  nnd  if  we  add  an  echo  which 
(Btums  fitira  tlie  wall,  the  voices  of  the  passengers  will  seem  to  pro  ■ 
ceed  from  the  shadows.  Supimae  now  that  you  suddenly  turn  them 
vonod  and  moke  them  look  with  pain  and  grief  to  themselves  al  tha 
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red  Iniaj;M;  will  thcv  bvlieve  tbem  to  boreal?  Will  not  tlwic 
^yvs  be  d&ziled,  aod  will  ihey  not  try  lo  get  nwaj  from  the  fire  to 
romnlhui^  which  thcv  are  able  to  buhold  witbout  blinking?  And 
auppoee  Atrther,  that  tbejr  are  dragged  up  a  steep  and  rugg^  sBcent 
into  the  presence  of  the  sun  binnaeH;  will  not  lieir  eyes  be  darkened 
with  the  exceaa  of  light  ?  Some  time  will  pass  before  they  get  iha 
habit  of  perceiving  at  ail;  and  at  first  ihey  will  he  able  to  perceiTa 
only  sha/lowB  and  reflections  in  the  water ;  then  they  will  rocogiiisa 
liie  moon  and  the  atari,  and  will  at  len^  behold  the  sun  in  hiaawa 
proper  plovB  08  he  is.  Last  of  all  they  will  conclude  :  Tliia  i«  ba 
who  gives  ui  the  year  and  the  seasons,  and  is  the  author  of  alt  that 
we  ice.  How  will  they  rejoice  in  pueing  from  darknees  to  light  t 
How  worthless  to  them  will  seem  the  honors  and  glories  of  the  den 
or  cave  out  of  whk-b  tht-y  came  t  As  Homer  says  :  "  Better  to  be 
the  servant  of  a  poor  matter  than  a  prince  over  all  the  dead."  And 
now  imagine  further,  that  they  descend  into  their  old  habitations ; 
in  that  darkness  viaiblQ  they  will  not  si-e  as  well  as  their  fellows, 
and  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  tliem  in  the  measurement  of 
the  shadows  on  the  wall ;  ther«  will  be  many  jokes  about  the  man 
who  went  on  a  visit  to  (ha  sun  and  lost  his  eyes —  men  should  not 
do  such  things  —  and  if  they  find  anybody  trying  to  set  free  and 
enlighten  one  of  their  number,  they  will  put  him  to  d^ath,  if  thejr 
can  catch  Idm.  AVliich  things  are  an  allegory  :  The  cave  or  den  is 
the  world  of  sight,  the  Are  is  the  sun,  the  way  upwards  is  the  wajr 
to  knowledge  ;  and  in  the  world  of  knowledge  the  idea  of  good  is 
last  seen  and  with  dilEculty,  but  when  seen  is  interred  to  be  iha 
author  of  good  and  right  —  parent  of  the  lord  of  light  in  this  world 
and  of  truth  and  understanding  in  the  other.  And  those  who  attain 
to  the  beatific  vision  are  always  going  upwards,  and  are  unwilling 
to  descend  into  political  assemblies  and  coorlii  of  law.  Their  eyes 
are  apt  to  blink  at  the  images  or  shadows  of  images  which  thoj' 
behold  in  tliem.  They  cannot  enter  into  the  ideas  of  those  who 
have  never  in  their  lives  understood  the  relation  of  the  shadow  to 
the  substance.  Now  blindness  is  of  two  kinds,  and  may  be  cauMd 
either  by  passing  out  of  darkness  into  light  or  out  of  light  into  dark- 
ness, and  a  man  of  sense  will  distinguish  between  them  —  he  will 
not  laugh  equally  at  both  of  them,  but  the  blindness  which  oriMa 
ftum  fullness  of  hght  he  will  deem  blessed,  and  pity  the  other ;  or  If 
he  laugh  at  the  blinking  idiot  looking  up  at  the  sun,  ho  will  have 
more  reason  to  laugh  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  dL>n.  There  ia  n 
fiirther  lesson  taught  by  this  parable  of  ours.  Some  p.'rsons  fanoy 
that  instruction  ia  like  giving  eyes  to  the  blind,  but  we  say  that  tlw 
(koulty  of  sight  was  always  there,  and  that  the  soul  only  riMiuirea  to 
be  turned  round  toward  the  light.  And  this  is  conversions  other 
vlrtncB  are  almost  like  bodily  habits,  and  may  bo  acquired  in  the  same 
manner,  hut  intelligence  has  a  diviner  life,  aod  is  indestructible,  tun> 
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tag  eitiier  to  good  or  evii  according  to  the  direction  giren.  Did  jim 
DBTer  obserre  how  the  soul  of  a  clever  ro^o  peer.i  oat  of  his  ejea, 
sod  the  more  clearly  he  leei,  the  moro  evil  he  does  ?  Now  if  yoa 
take  flUL'h  a  one  and  circumoise  hie  pasRionB,  and  cat  away  from  tiiin 
the  leaden  weights  whicii  drag  him  dovn  and  keep  the  eye  of  hii 
•onl  fixed  upon  the  ^^roand,  the  same  fooulty  in  Mm  will  be  turned 
roand,  and  he  n-ill  behold  the  truth  as  clearly  as  bo  now  discern* 
hia  meaner  ends.  And  have  we  not  deciOed  that  our  rulers  must 
Hither  be  fo  uneducatud  xt  to  have  no  fixed  rale  of  life,  nor  to 
,tf»er-eii'iMt«d  as  to  be  nnwilling  to  leave  Ihoir  paradise  for  llio  busi- 
of  the  world  ?  And  we  must  choose  out  the  natures  who  are 
■oit  likely  to  ascend  to  the  tight  and  knowledge  of  the  good,  and 
lot  allow  them  to  do  as  lliey  do  now.  I  mean  to  say  that  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  tlie  repon  of  li^ht,  but  must  ba 
(breed  down  again  among  tJie  captives  in  the  don  to  giartnke  of  their 
labora  ud  honors.  ''  Is  not  diii  hard  f  and  what  if  they  hod 
rather  not?  "  You  should  rcmembor,  my  friend,  that  our  purpose 
in  fnuuing  the  Stnto  was  not  thai  our  citiiens  should  do  what  they 
like,  but  that  they  should  serve  the  State  for  the  common  good  oC 
all.  May  we  not  fairly  say  to  our  pliilosopher. —  Friend,  we  do 
you  no  wrong;  far  in  other  States  philosophy  grows  wild,  and  m 
wild  plant  owes  nothing  to  tlte  gardener,  but  you  we  have  trained 
ta  bo  the  rulers  and  kings  of  our  hive,  and  therefbre  we  must  insist 
oa  your  desoending  into  the  darkness  of  the  den.  You  must,  each 
of  you,  take  your  turn,  and  become  able  to  use  your  eyes  in  the 
dark,  and  with  a  little  practice  you  will  see  ten  thousand  times  aa 
well  as  those  who  iguarrel  about  the  shadows,  whose  knowleilge  is  ft 
dream  only,  whilst  yours  is  a  waking  reality.  It  may  be  that  the 
■aint  or  philosopher  who  is  best  fitted,  may  also  be  the  least  inclined 
to  rule,  but  necessity  is  liud  upon  lum,  and  he  must  no  longer  liva 
in  the  heaven  of  ideas.  And  tliis  will  be  rhe  salvation  of  the  State. 
For  those  who  rule  must  not  be  tliose  who  are  desirous  to  role  ;  and 
if  you  can  offer  to  our  citizens  a  better  life  than  that  of  rulers  there 
will  be  a  chance  that  the  rich,  not  only  in  this  world's  goods,  but  in 
virtue  and  wisdom,  may  bear  rule.  And  the  only  life  which  is  bet- 
ter than  the  life  of  political  ambition  is  that  of  pliilosophy,  which  ia 
•lao  the  beat  preparation  Ibr  the  government  of  a  Stal«. 

Then  now  comes  the  question,  —  How  shall  we  create  our  rulers ; 
what  way  is  there  from  darkness  to  light  ?  How  like  departed 
■pirita  may  they  lie  raised  Irom  the  world  below  into  the  upper 
ur?  The  change  is  effected  by  philosophy,  which  is  not  the 
ipinning  round  of  an  oyster,  but  the  conversion  of  a  sou!  ft-om  night 
W  day,  frcm  becoming  to  being.  And  what  sort  of  triiining  will 
draw  the  soul  upwards  1  Our  former  education  had  two  brunchua, 
■^gymnasUc,  which  was  occupied  with  the  body,  and  music,  the 
-liater  art,  which  inliued  u  sort  of  harmony  into  mind  and  ti*eratiir« 
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but  neither  of  theae  sciences  gave  any  promise  of  doing  wliat  w% 
want.  Wliat  have  we  lefb  ?  All  tliat  remains  to  as  is  that  nniTei^ 
sal  science  which  is  the  primary  element  of  all  the  rest  **  What  if 
that  ?  "  A  small  matter  —  one,  two,  three  —  or  in  other  wordfli 
number,  of  which  I  say  that  all  arts  and  sciences  axe  partakers. 
•*  Very  true."  Including  the  art  of  war?  "Yes,  certainly."  Then 
there  is  something  very  ludicrous  about  Palamedes  in  the  tragedy, 
xoming  in  and  saying  that  he  had  invented  number,  and  counted  the 
ranks  and  set  in  order  the  ships.  Fot  if  Agamemnon  could  not 
count  his  feet  (and  without  number  how  could  he  ?)  he  must  hare 
been  a  pretty  sort  of  general  indeed.  No  man  should  be  a  soldier 
who  cannot  count,  and  indeed  he  is  hardly  to  be  called  a  man.  But 
I  am  not  speaking  of  these  practical  applications  of  arithmetic,  ftr 
number,  in  my  view,  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  conductor  to 
thought  and  being.  I  will  explain  what  I  mean  by  the  last  expres- 
sion :  Things  sensible  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  class  irritate  the 
mind,  while  in  the  other  the  mind  acquiesces.  Now  the  irritating 
class  are  the  things  which  suggest  contrast  and  relation.  For  ex- 
ample, suppose  that  I  hold  up  to  the  eyes  three  fingers  —  a  fore 
finger,  a  middle  finger,  a  little  finger  —  the  sight  equally  recognizes 
all  three  fingers,  but  cannot  distinguish  which  is  first,  second,  or 
third.  Or  again,  suppose  two  objects  to  be  relatively  great  and 
small,  these  ideas  of  greatness  and  smallness  are  supplied  not  by  the 
sense,  but  by  the  mind.  And  the  perception  of  their  contrast  or 
relation  quickens  and  sets  in  motion  the  mind,  which  is  puzzled  by 
the  confused  intimations  of  sense,  and  has  recourse  to  number  in 
order  to  find  out  whether  the  things  indicated  are  one  or  more  than 
one.  Number  replies  that  they  are  two  and  not  one,  and  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  one  another.  Again,  the  sight  beholds  great  and 
small,  but  only  in  a  confused  chaos,  and  not  until  they  are  distin- 
guished does  the  question  arise  of  their  respective  natures,  leading 
on  to  the  distinction  between  the  visible  and  intellectual.  And  that 
was  what  I  meant  when  I  spoke  of  initants  to  the  intellect ;  I  was 
thinking  of  the  contradictions  which  arise  in  perception.  The  idea 
of  unity,  for  example,  like  that  of  a  finger,  does  not  arouse  thought 
unless  involving  some  conception  of  plurality ;  but  when  the  one  is 
also  the  opposite  of  one,  the  contradiction  gives  rise  to  reflect&on. 
Ai  example  of  this  is  afibrded  by  any  object  of  sight;  and  what  is 
true  of  one  is  true  of  all  number.  It  raises  the  mind  out  of  the  foam 
and  flux  of  generation  to  the  contemplation  of  being,  having  lesser 
military  and  retail  uses  also.  The  retail  use  is  not  required  by  us  ; 
but  as  our  guardian  is  to  be  a  soldier  as  well  as  a  philosopher,  the 
military  one  may  be  retained.  No  science  can  be  more  suitable  lur 
our  higher  purpose,  when  pursued  for  the  sake  of  knowledge  only, 
and  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  shopkeeper.  Great  is  the  power  of  aritb- 
bmUc  in  giving  abstraction  ;  for  numbers  are  pure  abstractionBi  aad 
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Afl  tma  arithmeticiui  indigniknil/  deniea  iLat  Mj  abit  la  cap&bte  o( 
diviBton.  You  mar  divide,  but  he  bsists  that  you  Hi's  onlj  multi- 
plTingi  hU  one  is  nut  maturinl  or  divisible  into  ports,  but  on  unviv 
rying  and  nbsolute  oquatity ;  and  this  Ehows  the  puruly  intellectual 
idiancter  of  his  xtudy.  Note  also  the  great  power  which  nrithmotia 
hai  of  Bhorpeaing  the  wits  ;  no  other  discipline  is  equally  wvcrc,  or 
ma  equal  teat  of  ability  io  generd,  or  equully  improving  to  a  .tupld 

Let  our  second  brancli  of  education  be  geometiy.  "  I  can  cuily 
•ee,"  replied  Glaucou,  "  that  in  munccuvring  an  army  or  taking  up  k 
posicion,  the  skill  of  the  general  will  be  more  than  doubled  by  hil 
knowledge  of  geometry."  Not  much  will  be  required  for  Uiia  par- 
poge ;  the  use  of  geometry,  to  which  1  should  rather  refer,  is  the 
uxigtanee  ^ven  by  it  in  the  cootemplaUon  of  the  idea  of  good,  con»- 
pelling  the  mind  to  look  at  true  being,  and  not  at  generation  only. 
Any  one  who  is  the  least  of  a  mathematician  is  aware  that  the  pres- 
ent mode  of  pursuing  these  studies  is  mean  and  ridiculous -,  they  are 
made  to  look  downwards  to  the  arts,  and  not  upwards  to  eternal 
existence.  The  geometer  is  always  talking  of  squaring,  subteoJiog, 
opposing,  as  if  he  had  in  view  action  rather  than  knowledge; 
whereas  the  knowledge  of  the  eternal  is  the  real  object  of  geometry. 
The  ttudy  tends  to  elev8t«  the  soul ;  to  draw  upwards  what  is  tend 
log  downwards;  and  may  also  have  lesser  usee  ia  war  and  military 
[  tactics,  and  in  improving  the  reiisuning  faculties. 

Shall  we  propose  as  a  third  branch  of  our  educaUon  —  astron- 
my  ?  "  Very  good,"  replied  Glauoon ;  "  the  knowledge  of  the 
\  beavcns  ia  good  at  once  for  husbandrj',  navigation,  military  tactics." 
I  like  your  way  of  giving  useful  reasons  for  everything  in  order  to 
ooncilialc  the  world.  Nor  do  I  deny  that  there  is  a  dilBuulty  ia 
Droving  to  monlcind  that  education  is  not  only  useful  information  but 
ha  illumination  and  purilicalion  of  the  soul,  better  than  ten  thousand 
•yes,  for  by  that  alone  is  truth  seen.  Now,  will  you  appeal  to  man* 
kind  in  general  or  to  the  philosopher?  or  would  you  prelur  to  look  to 
jroui^elf  only  7  "  Every  man  is  his  own  best  friend."  Then  tak"  ■ 
Uep  backward,  for  we  are  out  of  order,  and  insert  the  third  dimen- 
doii  which  is  of  solids,  aJler  the  second  which  ia  of  planes,  and  theo 
you  may  proceed  to  solids  in  motion.  But  the  propertjee  of  the 
third  dimenuon  can  hardly  be  stud  to  be  as  yet  discovered.  The 
etudy  is  not  jiopular  and  has  not  the  patronage  of  the  State,  nor  Ii 
the  use  of  it  fully  recognized ;  the  difficulty  is  great,  and  ihu  votaries 
of  the  scady  are  full  of  cooctit  and  impatient  of  direction.  Still  the 
charm  of  the  pursuit  wins  upon  men,  and,  if  the  State  would  lend  a 
little  assistance,  there  might  be  great  progress  made.  "  Very  true," 
lepUed  Glaucun,  "  I  admit  the  charm  ;  and  I  understand  yon  now  to 
b^n  with  plane  geometry,  and  to  place  next  solid  geomeiiy,  which 
fOD  omitted  an  being  a  pursuit   likely  to   raise    a    smile ;  thirdly 
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Afltronomj,  or  the  motion  of  solids."  Yes,  I  fiNind  tl»  laora  Lute  te 
less  speed.  '<  Yeiy  good,**  he  sud ;  **  and,  now  that  the  mlsnng 
link  is  supplied,  let  us  proceed  to  astronomy.** 

^  About  astronomy  I  am  willing  to  speak  in  your  lofty  strain.  No 
one  can  fail  to  see  that  the  contemplation  of  the  heayens  draws  the 
soul  upwards."  I  am  an  exception,  then ;  astronomy  as  studied  aft 
present  appears  to  me  to  draw  the  soul  not  upwards,  but  downwards. 
Star-gazing  is  just  looking  up  at  the  ceiling—  no  better;  a  man  may 
float  on  his  back  by  land  or  by  water  —  he  may  look  up  or  jook 
down,  but  there  is  no  science  in  that.  The  vision  of  knoi»  ledge  of 
which  I  speak  is  seen  not  with  the  eye^  but  with  the  mind.  All  the 
magnificence  of  the  heavens  is  but  the  embrc^dery  of  a  copy  which 
fidls  far  short  of  the  divine  Original,  and  teaches  notb*Lg  about  the 
absolute  harmonies  or  motions  of  things.  They  are  like  mathemat- 
ical diagrams,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  Dssdalus  or  any  other  great 
artist,  which  may  be  used  for  illustration,  but  no  mathematician 
would  seek  to  obtain  from  them  true  conceptions  of  equality  or 
numerical  relations.  How  ridiculous  then  to  look  for  these  in  the 
map  of  the  heavens,  in  which  the  imperfection  of  matter  comes  in 
everywhere  as  a  disturbing  element,  marring  the  symmetry  of  day 
and  night,  of  months  and  years,  of  the  sun  and  stars  in  their  courses. 
Only  by  problems  can  we  place  astronomy  on  a  truly  scientific  basis. 
Let  the  heavens  alone,  and  exert  the  intellect. 

Still,  mathematics  admit  of  other  applications,  as  the  Pythagoreana 
say,  and  we  agree.  There  is  a  sister  science  of  harmonical  motion 
adapted  to  the  ear  as  iwstronomy  is  to  the  eye,  and  there  may  be 
other  applications  also.  Let  us  inquire  of  the  Pythagoreans  abool 
them,  not  forgetting  that  we  have  a  higher  aim,  which  is  the  relatioo 
of  these  sciences  to  the  idea  of  good.  The  error  which  pervades 
astronomy  also  pervades  harmonics.  The  musicians  put  their  ears  In 
the  place  of  their  minds.  ^  Yes,"  replied  Glaucon,  "  I  like  to  sea 
them  laying  their  ears  alongside  of  their  neighbors'  faces  —  some 
saying,  *  that's  a  new  note,'  others  declaring  that  the  two  notes  are 
the  same."  Yes,  I  said;  but  you  mean  the  gentlemen  who  are 
always  twisting  and  torturing  the  strings  of  the  lyre,  and  who  quar- 
rel about  the  tempers  of  the  strings,  as  though  they  were  human 
beings.  These  empirics  are  not  the  people  of  whom  I  am  speaking ; 
refer  rather  to  the  Pythagorean  harmonists,  whom  we  were  about 
\o  consult.  Their  error  is,  that  they  investigate  only  the  numbers 
of  the  consonances  which  are  heard,  and  ascend  no  higher;  of  the 
true  numerical  harmony  which  is  unheard,  and  is  only  to  be  found  in 
problems,  they  have  not  even  a  conception.  "  That  last,"  he  said, 
•*  must  be  a  marvelous  thing."  A  thing  of  value,  I  replied,  if  pu> 
sued  with  a  view  to  the  good;  if  pursued  in  any  other  spins 
Bseless. 

All  those  sciences  are  the  prelude  of  the  strain,  and  are  profitafaftt 
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IfdwT  are  regarded  in  tlieir  natural  Tdatioas  to  one  ftnotliur.  "I 
■Irtb  say,  Socrates,"  naid  Glnucon ;  "  but  such  a  etudy  will  be  an 
endlera  busineis."  What  etudy  do  you  mean  —  of  tLo  prelude,  or 
irhntf  For  all  thcnc  these  ihinga  nrc  only  the  prelude,  end  yaa 
mmXy  do  not  (uppose  that  n  mere  nifitheniaticiBu  is  also  s  dialec- 
tician ?  "  Certuinly  nol.  In  all  my  experience  I  have  hardly  ever 
known  a  matliumaticiun  who  could  reason."  And  yet,  Glaucon,  u 
Dot  tme  reiiaonin^  that  hymn  of  dialectic  which  is  the  music  of  the 
Intellectual  world,  and  which  was  by  us  egrapured  to  the  flffort  of 
•Igfat,  when  from  beholding  the  shadows  on  l]io  wall  we  srrired  at 
last  at  the  images  which  gave  the  ahadowa  ?  Even  lo  the  dialec- 
tical &culty  withdrawing  from  sense  anivea  by  the  pure  intellect  at 
the  cont«niplatioa  of  the  idea  of  good,  and  never  rests  but  at  the 
very  end  of  the  intellectual  world.  And  the  royal  road  out  of  the 
Oftve  inlo  the  tight,  and  the  blinking  of  the  eyes  at  the  snn  and  turn- 
log  to  contemplate  the  shadows  of  reality  —  not  the  shadows  of  an 
Image  only;  this  progress  and  gradual  acquisitian  of  a  new  faculty 
ef  ught  by  the  help  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  is  the  elevation  of 
the  soul  to  the  contemplation  of  the  highest  ideal  of  beiuir-  *'  I 
ftgree  in  what  you  say,  though  I  do  not  flilly  understand  you." 

And  now,  leaving  the  prelude,  let  us  proceed  to  the  hymn. 
What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  dialectic,  and  what  are  the  paths 
rhich  load  thither?"  Dear  Glancon,  you  cannot  follow  me  here. 
There  can  be  no  revelation  of  the  absolute  truth  to  one  who  has  not 
been  disciplined  in  the  previous  sciences.  But  that  there  is  a 
•deuce  of  absolute  truth,  which  is  attuned  ia  some  way  vcty  differ' 
ent  from  those  now  practiced,  I  am  conSdenL  For  all  other  arts  or 
Kiences  are  relative  to  the  wants  and  opinions  of  men,  and  are 
designed  for  generation  and  production,  or  agidn  for  the  preservation 
ftnd  inpport  of  liJb ;  and  the  mathematical  sciences  are  but  a  dream 
and  hypothesis,  never  attmning  to  the  dignity  of  true  knowledges 
because  never  analysing  their  own  principles.  Dialectic  only  doef 
Bway  with  hypotheses,  and  rj^es  to  the  principle  which  is  nbova 
them,  converting  and  gently  leading  the  eye  of  the  soul  out  of  the 
barbarous  slough  of  ignorance  into  the  light  of  tlio  upper  world,  witb 
the  help  of  the  arts  which  we  have  been  describing  —  arts,  as  tbey 
may  indeed  be  termed,  although  they  require  some  other  namo 
Implying  greater  clearness  than  opinion  and  less  cleamess  than  sol- 
snce,  which  may  be  called  understanding.  And  thus  we  pA  four 
names  —  two  for  intellect  and  two  for  opbion,  —  reason  or  mind, 
nnderttnndiag,  faith,  perception  of  likenesses,  which  make  a  proiioP' 
lion  —  being  :  generation  ;;  intellect  :  opinion  —  and  knowledge: 
billi ;;  opinion  :  perceptiot  of  likenesses.  Dlalecdc  may  Ise  furthar 
lefcribed  as  that  science  which  deHnes  and  explaics  the  essence  or 
nelDg  of  each  nature,  which  distinguishes  and  abstracts  the  good, 
ud  is  ready  [c  do  battle  against  alt  opponents  in  the  cause  of  good. 
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This  is  that  knowledge  without  which  life  is  but  a  bleepj  droanit 
and  manj  a  man  is  in  his  grave  before  he  is  well  waked  up.  And 
would  you  have  the  children  of  your  ideal  State,  who  are  to  be  jour 
governors,  intelligent  beings,  or  stupid  as  posts  ?  *'  Certainly  not 
the  latter."  Then  you  must  train  them  in  dialectic.  This  is  the 
highest  knowledge,  and  the  coping-stone  of  all  other  knowledge. 

I  dare  say  that  you  have  not  forgotten  the  selection  of  the  rulers ; 
the  process  of  selection  may  now  be  carried  a  step  further :  The^' 
must  be  not  only  firm  and  valiant,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  good  • 
looking,  and  of  manners  noble  and  grand,  but  must  also  have  the 
qualities  which  will  be  likely  to  profit  by  education ;  that  is  to  say, 
lliey  must  have  keenness  and  be  quick  at  learning,  for  the  soal 
soon  gets  tired  of  mental  gymnastics  in  which  the  toil  is  not  shared 
by  the  body.  And  they  must  be  retentive,  solid,  diligent,  laborioufl 
natures,  who  combine  intellectual  with  moral  virtues;  not  lame 
and  one-sided,  diligent  in  bodily  exercise  and  indolent  in  mind,  or 
conversely ;  not  a  maimed  soul,  which  hates  falsehood  and  yet 
unintentionally  is  always  losing  the  pearl  of  truth  in  the  mire  of 
ignorance ;  not  a  bastard  or  feeble  person,  but  sound  in  wind  and 
limb,  and  in  perfect  condition  for  the  great  g3rmnastic  trial  of  the 
mind.  Justice  herself  can  find  no  fault  with  natures  such  as  these, 
who  will  be  the  saviours  of  our  State;  disciples  of  another  sort 
would  only  make  philosophy  more  ridiculous  than  she  is  at  present. 
Forgive  my  enthusiasm ;  I  had  forgotten  that  we  were  not  in  eai^ 
nest,  and  became  excited ;  when  I  see  philosophy  trampled  under 
foot,  I  am  angry  at  the  authors  of  her  disgrace.  "  I  did  not  notice 
that  you  were  more  excited  than  you  ought  to  have  been."  Bat 
I  felt  that  I  was.  Now  do  not  let  us  forget  another  point  in  the 
selection  of  our  disciples — that  they  must  be  young  and  not  old. 
For  Solon  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  old  men  can  be  always  learn- 
ing—  no  more  than  they  can  be  always  running.  Youth  is  the 
time  of  study,  and  here  we  must  remember  that  the  mind  is  free 
and  dainty,  and,  unlike  the  body,  must  not  be  made  to  work  against 
the  grain.  Learning  in  youth  should  be  a  sort  of  play,  in  which 
the  natural  bent  is  detected.  As,  in  training  them  for  war,  the 
young  dogs  should  only  taste  blood  ;  but  when  the  necessary  gym* 
nasties  are  over  which  divide  life  between  sleep  and  bodily  exercise, 
then  the  education  of  the  soul  will  become  a  more  serious  matter. 
M  twenty  years  of  age.  afler  various  trials  in  which  '*  muscular 
\  hilosopby "  is  not  to  be  neglected,  a  selection  must  be  made  of  the 
more  promising  disciples,  with  whom  a  new  epoch  of  education  will 
begin.  The  sciences  which  they  have  hitherto  learned  in  frag- 
ments will  now  be  viewed  in  a  more  comprehensive  way,  and 
brought  into  relation  with  each  other  and  with  true  being;  the 
&culty  of  combining  them  is  the  test  of  real  speculative  and  dialeo- 
tieal  abi]*ty.     Ani  afterwards  there  shall  be  trials  for  still  highet 
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boaori ;  and  at  thirty  a  further  eeloction  shall  bo  made  of  Umm 
who  ate  able  to  -withdraw  tWim  the  world  of  WDSe  into  the  abstrao- 
tiun  of  ideas.     And  hnre,  according  to  present  experiecoe,  them 
i«  great  danger  that  a  nenative  dialectic  toay  Gil  tbom  with  iniquiljr. 
The  danger    mny  be    illuatraled    by   a  parallel  case  i    lina^ae 
perfon  who   has   been   brought  up    in  wealth  and   luxury  amid  &fl 
crowd   of  batterers,  aud   who  is   suddenly   inJbrmed   that  be   i 
(uppontillaus  soa.      He  has  hitlicrto  honored  his  supposed  pareotll 
■ud  disregarded  llie  flalterers,  and   now  be  does  the  rcTonie;  thtvl 
i»  just  wh^it  happen*  with  a  man's  principles.     There  ore  certaia-l 
doctrines  which  he  learnt  at  home,  and  which  had  a  sort  of  parcntakfl 
autJiorit)'  over  hijn.     Presently  be  finds  that  imputations  are  cut  J 
upoc  Ihum  ;  a  troublasoine  querist  uomes  and  atks,  "  What  is  th»  f 
just  and  good  ?  "  or  proves  that  virtue  is  vice  and  vice  virtu 
his  mind  becomes  unsettled,  and  he  ceases  to  love,  honor,  and  obe^:  I 
(hem  as   be  had    hitherto   done.      He   is  seduced  into  the  life  at-  ' 
pleasure,  and  becomes  a  lawless  penson  and  a  rogue.      The  < 
ancb  speculators  is  very  pitiable,  aud  in  order  that  our  tliirty  yean' 
old  pupils  may  not  deserve  this    pity,  let  ns  tales    every  prossiblo 
care  that  young  persons  do  not  study  philosophy  loo  early;  a 
should  have  some  ballast  in  his  composition  before  he  begins.     For 
a  young  man  is  a  sort  of  pappy  who  only  plays  with  an  argiuuent, 
s^d  is  reasoned  into  and  out  of  his  opinions  every  day  ;  they  set 
upon  their  neighhiors,  tossing  and  goring  them,  and  bring  themselve* 
into  discredit  and  philosophy  with  them.     A  man  of  tliirty  has  too 
much  senss  to  run  on  in  this  way  ;  he  will  argue  and  not  merely 
contradict,  and  will   ^ve   a  degree  of  weight  and  dignity  to  the 
ptirsuit  of  philosophy.     This  is  a  caution  which,  like  all  the  previ- 
0111  ones,  is  intended  to  impress  harmony  and  steadiness  of  chariw- 
ter  on  our  disciples.     What  time  shall  we  allow  lor  this  seconi 
jiyronastic  training  of  tJie  soul  ?  —  aay,  twice  the  time  required  far 
the  gymnaslioB  of  tiia   body  ;  six,  or  perhaps   five   years,  to  con»- 
nencu  at  thirty,  and  then  lor  fifteen  years  let  the  student  go  down 
into  the  den,  and  command  armies,  and  gain  experience  of  Ufe.    At 
fifty  let  him  return  to  the  end  of  all  th'ngs,  and  have  his  eyes  u 
Jfied  to  the  idea  of  good,  and  order  tiis  life  aAer  that  pattern  ; 
necessary,  taking  his  turn  at  the  helm  of  State,  and  traioing  np  ] 
'thers  to  bo  bis  snccossora.     When  his  time  comes  be  shall  depart 
In  peace   to  the  islands  of  the   blest.     He   shall   be  hosoreit  v 
sacrifices,  and  be  worshipped  as  a   god   if  tlie  Pythian  oracle  ap- 
proves; and  at  any  rate,  be  shall  be  rev^reU  as  a  man. 

And  now  -be  statues  of  our  rilera  are  finished,  and  you  have 
only  to  add  that  the  women  wdl  share  in  all  things  with  the  men. 
And  yoa  will  admit  that  our  State  is  no;  a  mere  nsplrstion.  aod 
nay  really  come  into  being  in  the  way  which  we  have  described) 
»]iea  there  shall  arisi   philosopher-kings,  one  or  more,  who  will 
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of  tliifl  present  wortil,  ODil  wQ] 

the   administration   of   the   ( 

thair  adnuniatralion  ?  "     Tlic 

the  coiintT}'  all  thoae  who  are 

1  left.     " 


ilfMIilN  tlie  pomps  and  Tanit 

the   eervautB  o(  justice   only 

"  And  how  nill  they  commei 

»lep  will  be  to  lend  anaj  iul 

thau  ten  yeiira  of  age,  (uid   begin  on  those  who 

will  be  a  verr  great  saving  of  time," 

....  At  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  book,  PUto  anticipated 
his  oxplanations  of  the  relation  of  tho  philosopher  to  the  world  in 
ao  allegory  ;  in  this  as  in  other  passages,  following  the  order  which 
ho  ppescrihes  in  eduuation,  and  proceeding  &om  the  concrete  U> 
the  abstract.  At  the  conimencemeul  of  book  tii..  under  the  figum 
of  a  care  having  an  opening  towards  a  fire  and  a  way  upwards  to 
the  true  light,  he  returns  to  view  the  divisions  of  knowledge,  exhib- 
iting familiarly,  as  in  a  pii:ture,  tho  result  which  had  been  hardly 
won  by  a  great  ctfbrt  of  thought  in  the  previous  discussion  )  nt  iha 
same  time  casting  a  glaucs  onward  at  the  diolecticnl  proceaa,  which 
is  represented  by  the  way  leading  froni  darkness  to  light.  The 
shadows,  the  images,  the  rellectioa  of  the  sun  acd  stars  in  the 
water,  the  stars  and  sun  themselves,  severally  correspond,  —  the 
first,  U>  the  realm  of  fancy  and  poetry;  the  second,  to  the  world 
of  sense;  the  third,  to  the  abstractions  or  universal*  of  sense,  of 
which  tho  mathematical  sciences  furnish  the  type ;  the  Iburth  and 
last  to  the  same  abstractions,  imagined  to  be  seen  in  the  unity  of 
the  idea,  firom  which  they  derive  a  new  meaning  and  power.  The 
tme  dialectical  process  begins  with  the  contemplation  of  the  rc^ 
stars,  and  not  mere  retloctiona  of  them,  and  ends  with  tlie  recogni- 
tJOD  of  the  sun,  or  idea  of  good,  as  the  parent  not  only  of  light  bnt 
(if  warmth  end  growth.  To  the  divisions  of  knowledge  the  atagea 
•f  education  partly  answer :  first,  there  is  the  early  eiiueation  of 
childhood  and  youth  in  tho  fancies  of  the  poets,  and  in  tho  laws 
and  customs  of  the  State ;  then  there  is  the  trainliig  of  the  body 
to  be  a  warrior  athlete,  and  a  good  servant  of  the  mind  ;  aid 
thirdly,  al^r  an  interval  fbllaws  tlie  education  of  iator  !i(u,  wbicA 
begins  with  uiathematicB  and  proceeds  to  philosophy  in  general. 

Thers  seem  to  be  two  great  aims  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  — 
first,  '1*  ~")if;p  fih«ti-nfi!nn« ;  secoudly,  to  conncnt  them.  Acoonl- 
ing  to  lum,  the  true  education  is  th»t  wliich  draws  men  from  l>e- 
ooming  to  bdng,  and  to  a  comprehensive  survey  of  all  being.  Ha 
dedies  to  develop  in  the  human  mind  the  faculty  of  seeing  tha 
mureraal  in  all  things ;  until  at  last  the  particulars  of  sense  <lrop 
■way  and  the  universal  alone  remains.  He  never  undereiood  that 
abstractions,  as  Hegel  says,  are  "  mere  abstractions  "  —  of  use  when 
employed  in  the  arrangement  of  facts,  but  adding  nothing  to  the 
timi  of  knowledge  when  pursued  apart  &om  them,  or  with  referenot 
ta  on  imaginary  idea  of  good.     Still  tho  exercise  of  the  faculty  td 
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li!i»  enlarged  the  pow±r«  of  tlio  humaa  mintl,  anil  placed 
•  great  part  in  the  education  of  the  homan  race.  Plato  apprecialod 
the  vajiie  of  this,  and  saw  that  ihe  faculty  might  be  quiekccied  hf 
the  fltiiily  of  number  and  relation.  All  things  in  which  there  ii 
npposition  or  proportion  are  suggestive  of  reflection.  The  dull 
impression  of  eeoie  evokes  no  power  of  thought  or  of  mini!,  but 
irhen  objects  of  sense  ask  to  be  compared  and  distinguished,  Uiien 
pbiloaopb/  betrins.  The  science  of  ariChmetie  first  suggests  such 
distinctions.  There  follow  in  order  the  other  icieaces  of  plain  and 
solid  geometry,  and  of  solids  in  tnotioa,  one  branch  of  which  is 
DstTunomy  or  the  harmony  of  tlie  spheres ;  to  this  is  appended 
thr}  sist«r  scioDce  of  the  hurniony  oi'  sounds.  Pluto  BcemH  olw  to 
hint  at  the  pomubility  of  other  applications  of  aritlimetical  or  roath- 
emstical  proportions. 

The  modem  mathematician  will  readily  ^mpnthize  with  Plato's 
delight  in  the  properties  of  pure  mathematics.  Ha  will  not  be  disin* 
clined  to  say  with  him.  Let  alone  the  heavens,  and  study  the  beau- 
ties of  number  and  figure  in  ihemselres.  He,  too,  will  be  apt  to 
depreciate  their  application  to  the  arts.  He  will  observe  that  Plato 
bag  a  concepUon  of  geometry,  in  which  figures  am  to  be  ilisjionseJ 
with  ;  thus  in  a  distant  and  shadowy  way  seeming  to  anticipate  tha 
possibility  of  working  geometrical  problems  by  a  more  general  mode 
ot  analysis,  lie  will  remark  with  interest  on  the  backward  stat^ 
of  solid  geometry,  which,  alas  I  was  not  encouraged  by  the  aid  of  the 
StatA  in  the  agu  of  Plato ;  and  he  will  recognize  the  grasp  of  Plato's 
mind  in  his  ability  to  cont^cive  of  one  science  of  solids  in  motion 
iududing  the  earth  as  well  as  the  heavens,  —  not  forgetting  tn 
notice  the  intimation  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made,  that 
besides  astronomy  and  harmonics  die  science  of  solids  in  motion  may 
have  other  appUeaiions.  Still  more  will  be  be  struck  with  the  com- 
prehonsiveness  of  view  which  led  Pinto,  at  a  time  when  these  sci- 
ences hardly  existed,  to  say  that  they  must  bo  studied  in  relation  to 
one  another,  and  to  tho  idea  of  good,  or  common  principle  of  IrutJl 
and  being.  But  he  will  also  see  (and  perhaps  without  surprise) 
that  in  that  stage  of  physical  and  mathematical  knowluilgc,  Plato 
has  fallen  in  the  error  of  supposing  that  he  can  construct  the 
jeavens  a  priori  by  mathematical  problems,  and  detumune  the  prin- 
ciples of  harmony  irrespective  of  their  adaptation  to  the  human  ear. 
The  illusion  was  a  natural  one  in  that  age  and  country.  The  ilm- 
plicicy  and  certainty  of  astronomy  and  harmonics  seemed  to  contrast 
with  the  variation  and  complexity  of  the  world  of  sense  :  hence 
the  circumstance  that  there  was  some  elementary  hasis  of  fitat,  tome 
measurement  of  distance  or  time  on  which  they  must  ultimately  rest, 
was  overlooked  by  him.  The  modern  predecessors  of  Newton  fell 
hitn  errors  at  least  equally  great,  and  Plato  can  hardly  he  said  to 
Uve  haen  very  far  wrong,  or  miy  even  claim  a  sort  of  prophetle 
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Inright  into  the  subject,  when  we  consider  that  the  greater  part  oT 
astronomy  at  the  present  day  consists  of  abstract  dynamics,  by  tlM 
help  of  which  most  astronomical  discoyeries  have  been  made. 

The  metaphysical  philosopher  from  his  point  of  view  recognize* 
mathematics  as  an  instrument  of  education,  which  strengthens  tlM 
power  of  attention,  develops  the  sense  of  order  and  the  faculty  of 
construction,  and  enables  the  mind  to  grasp  under  the  simple  fbr^ 
niulse  the  quantitative  diiferences  of  physical  phenomena.  Bui 
wliile  acknowledging  their  value  in  education,  he  sees  also  that  they 
have  no  connection  with  our  higher  moral  and  intellectual  ideas. 
In  Uie  attempt  which  Plato  makes  to  connect  them,  we  easily  trace 
tlie  influences  of  the  old  Pythagorean  notions.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  ideal  numbers  at  p.  52J^  E ; 
but  he  is  describing  numbers  which  are  pure  abstractions,  to  which 
he  assigns  a  real  and  separate  existence,  which,  "  as  the  teachers  of 
the  art "  (meaning  probably  the  Pythagoreans)  would  have  affirmed 
repel  all  attempts  at  subdivision,  and  in  which  unity  and  every 
other  number  are  conceived  of  as  absolute.  The  truth  and  certainly 
of  numbers,  when  thus  disengaged  from  phenomena,  gave  them  a 
kind  of  sacredness  in  the  eyes  of  an  ancient  philosopher.  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  say  how  far  ideas  of  order  and  fixedness  may  have  had  a 
moral  and  elevating  influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  "  who,'*  in  the 
words  of  the  Timaeus,  *'  might  learn  to  regulate  their  erring  lives 
according  to  them."  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  old  Pythago- 
rean ethical  symbols  still  exist  as  figures  of  speech  among  ourselves. 
And  those  who  see  in  modem  times  the  world  pervaded  by  uni* 
versal  law,  may  also  sec  a  faint  anticipation  of  this  last  word  of 
modem  philosophy  in  the  Platonic  idea  of  good,  which  is  the  source 
and  measure  of  all  things,  and  yet  only  an  abstraction.  (Cp. 
Fhileb.  sub  fin.) 

Two  passages  seem  to  require  more  particular  explanations. 
First,  that  which  relates  to  the  analysis  of  vision.  The  difficulty 
in  this  oassage  may  be  explained,  like  many  others,  from  differencea 
in  the  modes  of  conception  prevailing  among  ancient  and  modem 
thinkers.  To  us,  the  perceptions  of  sense  are  inseparable  from  the 
act  of  the  mind  which  accompanies  them.  The  consciousness  of 
form,  color,  distance,  is  indistinguishable  from  the  simple  sensation^ 
which  is  the  medium  of  them.  Whereas  to  Plato  sense  is  the  Hera- 
clitean  fiux  of  sense,  not  the  vision  of  objects  in  the  order  in  which 
they  actually  present  themselves  to  the  experienced  sight,  but  as 
they  may  be  imagined  to  appear  confused  and  blurred  to  the  half* 
awakened  eye  of  the  infant.  The  first  action  of  the  nund  is  aroused 
by  the  attempt  to  set  in  order  this  chaos,  and  the  reason  is  required 
to  frame  distinct  conceptions  under  which  the  confused  impressions 
of  sense  may  be  arranged.  Hence  arises  the  question,  '*  What  is 
great,  what  is  small  ?  "  and  thus  begins  the  distinction  of  the  visiblf 
and  the  intellisnble. 
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^e  !<ti.oail  JilTicultj  relates  to  Plnto'i  concepUao  of  hannoiuca. 
Ihree  claases  of  harmoniKta  are  dtstinguiehod  hy  him:  fint,  tha 
^drngoreans,  whom  he  propoaes  to  consult  {oa  in  the  preyioiw  dU- 
'c  ho  will  consult  Damon)  and  nbo  ore  ackDOwledned 
to  be  niMlers  in  the  art,  but  are  nevertlielesa  deficient  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  iti  higher  import  and  relation  to  the  good  ;  secondly,  tfatt 
mere  empirics,  whom  Glaucon  appears  to  confuse  with  tbum,  und 
wham  both  he  aod  Socralea  ludicrous!;  describe  as  eiperimeatioK 
hj  mere  auscultation  on  the  intervals  of  sounds.  Both  of  theae  fall 
short  in  different  degrees  of  the  Flatonic  idea  of  harmony,  which 
most  be  studied  in  a  purely  abstract  way,  GrsC  by  the  method  of 
probltiGi,  and  secondly  as  a  part  of  universal  knowledge  in  relation 
to  the  idea  of  good. 

The  allegory  has  a  political  as  well  as  a  philosophical  meaning. 
Tlie  den  or  cave  represents  the  niurow  sphere  of  politics  or  law  (cp. 
the  description  of  the  philosopher  and  lawyer  in  the  Theaetetus, 
tT:::-17U),  and  the  light  of  the  clerniLl  ideas  is  supposed  to  exercise  a 
disturbins;  influence  on  the  minds  of  those  who  return  to  this  lower 
world.  In  other  words,  their  principles  are  too  wifle  for  practical 
Hpplicntion ;  thoy  are  looking  far  away  iota  the  past  and  l\iture, 
when  their  business  is  with  the  present.  Tlie  ideal  is  not  easily 
reduced  to  the  conditions  of  actual  life,  and  may  oiteu  seem  to  be  at 
T&riance  with  them.  And  at  Crst,  tlwse  who  return  ore  unable  to 
compeu  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  den  in  the  measurement  of  the 
(hadows,  and  are  derided  and  persecuted  by  them ;  but  oAer  a 
while  they  see  the  things  below  in  far  traer  proportions  Ihnn  those 
who  have  never  ascended  into  the  upper  world.  The  dilFerenca 
between  the  politician  tamed  into  a  philosopher  and  the  philosopher 
tnmod  into  a  politician,  is  symbolized  by  the  two  kinds  of  disordered 
eyesight,  the  one  which  is  experienced  by  the  captive  who  is  trans- 
ferred from  darkness  to  day,  the  other,  of  the  heavenly  messenger 
who  Tolnntarily  for  the  good  of  his  fcUow-men  descends  into  the 
lien.  In  what  way  the  brighter  light  is  to  dawn  on  the  inhabitantt 
nf  ibe  lower  world,  or  how  the  idea  of  good  is  to  become  the  guiding 
urinoiple  of  politics,  is  left  unexplainetl  by  Plato.  Like  the  naturd 
•nd  divisions  of  dialectic,  of  which  Glaucon  impatiently  demands  to 
be  informed,  perhaps  he  would  have  said  that  tius  could  not  be 
KTealed  except  to  a  disciple  of  the  previous  sciences.  (Compare 
Symposium.  210  A.) 

Some  modern  elements  of  thought  may  be  noted  in  this  part  of 
he  Republic.  We  seem  to  hear  the  echo  of  our  own  times  in  the 
-Omplunts  which  Fiato  utters  respecting  the  dangers  of  speculation 
.A  yonth.  The  minds  of  yoang  men  become  ansettle-l,  and  their 
uctravagance  brings  discreilit  on  philosophy  and  on  themselves. 
They  ai^ue  about  the  laws  and  opinions  in  which  they  have  been 
Wou^t  np,  and  soon  be<pa  to  ttuok  tbat  one  thing  is  as  good  ai 
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uio(her.  Hieir  position  is  ingeniously  compared  to  Uiat  of  a&  !!!•• 
gitimate  son,  who  has  made  the  dlscoTcry  tiiat  his  supposed  parents 
are  not  his  real  ones,  and,  in  consequence,  they  have  lost  their 
authority  over  him.  The  distinction  between  the  mathematician 
and  the  dialectician  is  also  noticeable.  Plato  is  very  well  aware 
that  the  faculty  of  the  mathematician  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
higher  philosophical  sense  which  recognizes  and  combines  first  prin- 
ciples (581  £).  The  contempt  which  he  expresses  at  p.  638  for 
distinctions  of  words,  the  danger  of  involuntary  falsehood,  the  apol- 
ogy which  Socrates  makes  for  his  earnestness  of  speech,  are  highly 
characteristic  of  the  Platonic  style  and  mode  of  thonght.  Tho 
quaint  notion  that  if  Palamedes  was  the  inventor  of  number  Aga- 
memnon could  not  have  counted  his  feet ;  the  art  by  which  we  are 
made  to  believe  that  this  State  of  ours  is  not  a  dream  only ;  the 
gravity  with  which  the  first  step  is  taken  in  the  actual  creation  of 
the  State,  namely,  the  sending  out  of  the  city  all  who  had  arrived 
at  ten  years  of  age,  in  order  to  expedite  the  business  of  education 
by  a  generation,  are  also  truly  Platonic.  (For  the  last»  compare  the 
passage  at  the  end  of  the  third  book,  in  which  he  expects  the  lie 
about  the  earthbom  men  to  be  believed  in  the  second  generation.) 

Book  VIU.  And  so  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  in 
the  perfect  State  wives  and  children  are  to  be  in  common ;  and  their 
education  and  pursuits,  both  in  war  and  peace,  are  also  to  be  com- 
mon, and  their  kings  are  to  be  philosophers  and  warriors.  And  a 
further  conclusion  is,  that  our  soldiers  are  to  live  in  common  houses 
and  to  have  all  things  in  common  ;  they  are  to  be  warrior  athletes, 
receiving  no  pay,  but  only  their  food,  from  the  other  citizens.  Now 
let  us  return  to  the  point  at  which  we  digressed,  and  recover  the 
track.  "That  is  easily  done,**  he  replied;  "you  were  speaking 
before  we  entered  on  the  subject  of  women  and  children,  of  the 
State  which  you  had  constructed,  and  of  the  individual  who 
answered  to  this,  boUi  of  whom  you  affirmed  to  be  good,  althongii 
of  both  you  were  able  to  show  still  more  excellent  things ;  and  yon 
said  that  of  inferior  States  there  were  four  forms  and  four  individ- 
uals corresponding  to  them,  which  although  deficient  in  yarioofl 
degrees,  were  all  of  them  worth  inspecting  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing the  relative  happiness  or  misery  of  the  best  or  worst  man.  Then 
Polemarchus  and  Adeimantus  interrupted  you,  and  this  led  to 
another  argument,  —  and  so  here  we  are."  Suppose  that  wo  pot 
ourselves  again  in  the  same  position,  and  do  you  repeat  your  ques- 
tion. "  I  want  to  know  what  are  the  constitutions  of  which  yon 
spoke  ? "  There  are  only  four  of  any  note :  first,  the  famous 
Lacedaemonian  or  Cretan  commonwealth ;  secondly,  oligarchy, 
which  is  a  State  full  of  evils ;  thirdly,  democracy,  which  is  next  in 
«r^3r ;  fourthly,  tyranny,  which  is  the  disease  or  death  of  all  gor- 
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;  and  there  are  olhcr  intermeduLte  forms  whi^  tudrt 
miDODg  barbaiianB  as  nell  as  among  Hellenes.  Nov,  States  are  not 
made  of  "  rook  and  oak,  but  of  flesh  and  blood  ;  "  and  therefore  ai 
ihore  are  five  States  there  must  be  live  hamaa  aatnres  in  individ- 
tials,  which  oorrespoiid  to  them.  And  first,  there  is  the  ambttiooa 
nature,  which  answers  to  the  Laccd«raonian  State;  secondly,  the 
olifFarchical  nature ;  thirdly,  the  democratical ;  and  fourtlily,  ths 
(yvannicoL  This  last  will  have  to  be  caDipared  with  the  periectlj 
juft,  that  we  may  know  which  is  the  happier,  and  then  we  shall  btt 
ftble  to  determine  whether  the  argument  of  Thraaymacfaus  or  our 
own  is  the  mora  convinciDg.  And  ai  before  we  began  with  th* 
State  and  went  on  to  the  individual,  so  let  us  do  now ;  begiunin^ 
wtt^  timocrncy,  let  us  go  on  to  the  timocratical  man,  and  then  pn^ 
ceed  *a   the  other  farms   of  government,  and  the   individuals   who 

But  how  did  timocrocy  arise  out  of  the  perfect  State  ?  Plainly, 
like  all  changes  of  government,  trom  division  in  the  rulers;  lor  ■ 
l^vemment  which  is  united  cannot  be  moved.  But  whence  came 
dividoQ?  "  Sing,  heavenly  Masea."  as  Homer  says;  may  we  not 
mppose  them  to  speak  to  us  as  to  children,  putting  on  a  solemn  faoa 
in  jest  ?  "  And  what  will  they  say  ?  "  They  will  say  that  human 
thingt  are  fat£d  to  decay,  and  the  immutable  city  will  not  escape — 
wheD  the  wheel  comes  full  circle  in  a  period  short  or  long ;  plants 
or  wmtli'  have  their  times  of  fertility  and  sterility,  which  the  in- 
telligence of  the  rulers  alloyed  by  sense  will  not  enable  them  to 
wcertain,  and  children  will  be  bom  when  they  ought  not.  For 
whereas  divine  creations  are  in  a  peH'ect  cycle  or  number,  the 
haman  creation  is  in  a  number  which  declines  from  perfection,  and 
has  four  terms  and  three  interrnU  of  numbers,  increasing,  waning, 
BBNmilatiag,  dtssituiktitig,  and  yet  pelactly  commensurate  with  each 
dOkt.  The  base  of  the  number  with  a  Iburth  added  (or  which  ia 
8 :  4},  multipUed  by  five  and  cubed,  gives  two  harmonies :  the 
firvt  a  square  number,  wluch  is  a  hundred  times  the  baao  (or  » 
hundred  limea  a  hundred)  ;  the  second,  an  oblon;;,  being  a  hundi«d 
squares  of  the  rattooal  diameter  of  a  figure  the  side  of  which  it 
five,  subtracting  ono  from  each  sqaare  or  two  peifect  squsreB  tram 
all,  and  adding  a  hundred  cubes  of  three.  This  entire  number  is 
geometricnl  and  contains  the  rule  or  law  of  generation.  And  when 
this  law  is  zsglected  marriages  will  be  uapropitious ;  the  inferim' 
ofisprins;  wLs  a.-e  then  barn  will  in  time  become  the  rulers,  and  the 
Stale  will  decline,  and  education  will  fall  into  decay,  and  gymnastic 
be  preferred  to  music,  and  the  gold  and  silver  and  brass  and  iron 
will  Ibrm  a  chaotic  mass,  and  thus  will  division  arise.  Such  is  the 
Uuseb'  answer  to  our  question.  "  And  a  true  answer ;  for  how  can 
the  answer  of  the  Muses  be  other  than  true?  What  more  have 
,  the  Miues  to  say?"     They  say  that  the  twt.  races,  the  iron  and 
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brmM,  and  tlie  silver  and  gold,  will  draw  tlw  State  differont  wmja 
the  one  to  trade  and  money-making,  and  the  others  having  the  Ina 
riches  and  needing  no  oUier,  will  resist  them;  there  wlU  be  a 
eontest,  which  will  end  in  a  compromise ;  they  will  have  priTite 
property,  and  will  enslave  their  fellow-citizens  who  were  onoe  their 
friends  and  nurtorers.  But  they  will  retain  their  warlike  character^ 
and  their  chief  occupation  will  be  to  make  war,  and  to  control  theh 
subjects.  This  is  the  origin  of  that  middle  state  which  it  intemi^ 
diate  between  aristocracy  and  oligarchy. 

The  new  form  of  government  resembles  the  ideal  in  obedienoe 
to  rulers  and  contempt  for  trades  and  handicrafts,  and  devotkm  to 
warlike  and  gymnastic  exercises.  But  corruption  has  crept  into 
philosophy,  and  simplicity  of  character,  which  was  onoe  her  note,  if 
now  looked  for  only  in  the  militaiy  class.  Arts  of  war  begin  to 
prevail  over  arts  of  peace ;  the  ruler  is  no  longer  a  philosopher ;  ma 
in  oligarchies,  there  springs  up  among  them  an  extravagant  love  of 
gain  —  get  another  man's  and  save  your  own,  is  their  prind]^ ; 
and  they  have  dark  places  in  which  they  hoard  their  gold  and 
silver,  for  the  use  of  their  women  and  others;  they  take  their 
pleasures  stealthily,  like  boys  who  are  running  away  from  their 
fiftther,  the  law :  and  thdr  education  is  not  inspired  by  the  muse, 
but  imposed  by  the  strong  arm  of  power.  The  leading  character* 
btic  of  the  State  is  party  spirit  and  ambition.  But  I  have  sud 
enough  of  this,  for  time  would  fail  me  if  I  attempted  to  describe  all 
the  varieties  of  States  and  individuals. 

And  what  manner  of  man  answers  to  such  a  State  as  this?  ''In 
love  of  contention/'  replied  Adeimantuf,  **  he  will  be  like  our  friend 
Glauoon."  Perhaps,  yes,  he  may  be  like  him  in  that,  but  not  in 
other  ways ;  for  he  is  self-asserting  and  ill-educated,  yet  fond  of  lit* 
erature  and  of  hearing  recitations,  although  himself  not  a  speaker ; 
fierce  with  slaves,  but  not  truly  above  them;  obedient  to  mlerii 
and  a  lover  of  power  and  honor,  which  he  hopes  to  gain  by  deeds 
of  arms;  fond,  too,  of  g3rmna8tics  and  of  hunting.  As  he  advances 
in  years  he  grows  more  and  more  avaricious,  having  never  known  a 
saviour  or  guardian  —  that  is  to  say,  reason  and  music ;  which  are 
the  only  saviours  of  men.  His  origin  is  as  follows:  His  father 
may  probably  have  been  a  good  man  dwelling  in  an  ill-ordered 
State,  who  has  retired  from  public  life  that  he  may  be  at  peace. 
His  mother  is  angry  at  her  loss  of  precedence  among  other  women ; 
she  is  disgusted  at  the  selfishness  of  her  husband,  and  her  woman's 
tongue  expatiates  to  her  son  on  the  unmanliness  and  indolence  of  his 
&ther.  ^*  Yes,"  said  Adeimantus,  "  that  is  the  way  with  all  women." 
Tes,  I  said,  and  you  may  observe  also  that  the  old  family  servant 
takes  up  the  tale,  and  says  to  the  youth :  ^  AVhen  you  are  grown 
ap  you  must  be  more  of  a  man  than  your  father,  and  proceed 
sgainst  debtors  and  avenge  insults."     All  tie  world  are  agreed 


a  JiJtweDow,  he  wu  >t  »  nUdlc  peiut,  Htd  baea 
man  k  brv  of  hooor. 

And  nav,  —  fsdiThM  mji^  •■  Set  umUmt  ■•■  o*«r  ^aiMt  «&• 
Otkor  dUji"  or  Ektker,  let  tbc  cUj  oone  finl.     Tin  Mst  ftm  of 
t  n  oBjardiT,  ia  which  the  n^  u  of  the  rich  onljr.    N« 
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■he  bM.  "Howb  ihuT"  IW  priwto  twawwy  b  ite  besboteg 
of  tlw  de^iae ;  the  pcMenaoa  cf  gold  ud  nlver  leeib  to  mv  fiuh- 
bne  of  expenae,  ud  the  cilweiia  and  ihair  witw  b«Mk  the  kv. 
Om  dnw*  uother  on,  u<l  the  tsokiMde  M>e  iitf«cted ;  riohea  en 
thrawB  tats  the  acale,  and  nrtoe  kick*  the  beam :  tottn  of  moMJ 
taka  the  pUee  of  loreri  of  hoDor;  misen  et  politiciaiu ;  and,  is 
time^  poBtkal  pririleges  ar«  Ma&oed  to  the  rich.  Tbe  Utter  change 
b  WMiMwly  eSectcd  bjr  few  and  lioleoce. 

Ihna  maeh  of  tho  origitk,  —  let  ns  next  conmder  the  erlli  of 
oligBfcfaf .  Would  a  mux  who  waatud  to  be  *a£e  on  a  royugt  tak*- 
a  bad  pilot  because  he  wu  rich,  or  rcfitse  a  good  one  bacanra  ba 
«a»  poor  ?  And  does  not  the  analogj  apptjr  ttill  Bkore  to  the  hda 
«/  SumV  Aod  there  are  yet  gT«Bt«r  eiiU:  Ino  nalioQi  ai«  ttnig- 
gliog  lojether  io  oae  State,  the  rich  and  the  poor;  aad  the  rich 
dire  not  put  arau  into  the  hands  of  the  poor,  and  are  uawllliDj;  to 
pay  Ibr  dtui;nd«ra  out  of  their  own  monej.  And  have  ire  oot  al- 
ready rondemned  that  State  in  which  tbc  same  persons  are  warniira 
ai  veil  aa  ahopkeepers  ?  The  greatest  evil  of  all  is  that  a  man 
nay  aell  his  property  and  ha>e  no  place  in  the  State ;  wbilo  tlicre 
b  one  class  which  has  enormous  wealth,  the  other  is  eotir«ly  desll* 
tate.  But  observe  that  these  destitutes  had  not  really  any  more  ot 
Jie  covemiag  natnre  io  them  when  they  were  rich  tb^io  now  that 
Ihey  are  poor ;  they  were  luiserable  spendthrifts  always.  Tbey  ar« 
ihe  drones  of  the  hive ;  only  whereas  the  actual  drone  is  napraTtdod 
by  nature  with  a  sting,  the  "  uofeathenyi,  two-leg;gMl  things,"  which 
we  call  drones,  do  not  all  agree  in  this  respect,  for  soma  of  then 
are  without  stings  and  some  of  them  have  dreadful  stings ;  Id  other 
words,  there  are  paupers  and  there  are  rogues.  In  the  caUara  and 
ondeiground  places  of  an  oligarclucal  city  you  will  always  find  this 
■cunt  of  the  earth,  which  includes  nearly  everybody  but  the  ^veni- 
lag  ctajfes.  And  this  state  of  things  originates  in  bacl  edjca^n 
-aod  in  bad  government. 

Like  State,  like  man,  —  the  change  in  the  latter  begins  with  tha 
timocrntii  man  ;  be  walks  at  first  in  the  ways  of  his  futbur,  who 
may  have  been  a  statesman,  or  general  perhaps ;  and  prcsi-ndy  he 
"  lallen  from  his  high  estate,"  tho  victim  of  lnfonner% 
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dying  in  prison  or  exile,  or  by  the  hand  of  the  ezeentioner.  Thm 
kMMon  which  he  learns  from  this  is  one  of  caation ;  he  leaves  tha 
dangerous  arena  of  politics,  and  makes  money ;  hoping  to  retriere 
his  father's  losses,  he  represses  his  pride  and  saves  pence.  Avarice 
is  enthroned  as  his  bosom's  lord,  and  assumes  the  style  of  the  Great 
King,  and  the  newest  Persian  fashions.  The  rational  and  spirited 
elements  sit  humbly  on  the  ground,  and  the  only  speculatiou  in 
which  they  are  allowed  to  indulge  is  how  to  get  rich.  The  love  of 
honor  turns  to  love  of  money;  the  conversion  is  instantaneoiis.. 
And  the  man  goes  through  the  same  process  as  the  State ;  he  ie 
mean,  saving,  toiling,  the  slave  of  one  passion  which  is  the  master 
of  the  rest,  a  skinflint,  a  hoarder,  who  chooses  a  life  which  the 
vulgar  approve.  Is  he  not  the  very  image  of  the  State  ?  He  has 
had  no  education,  or  he  would  never  have  allowed  the  blind  god  of 
riches  to  lead  the  dance  within  him.  And  being  uneducated  he 
will  have  many  slavish  desires,  some  beggarly,  some  knavish,  breed- 
ing in  his  soul.  Shall  I  tell  you  where  you  may  detect  him  ?  If 
he  is  the  trustee  of  an  orphan,  and  has  the  power  to  defhtud,  he 
will  show  that  he  is  not  without  the  will,  and  that  his  passions  are 
only  restrained  by  fear  and  not  by  reason.  He  will  be  respectable 
in  his  dealings  generally,  but  when  he  has  to  spend  another  man's 
money,  he  will  show  that  he  has  the  desires  of  a  drone.  Hence  he 
leads  a  divided  existence,  in  which  the  better  desires  mostly  pre- 
vail. But  when  he  is  contending  for  prizes  and  other  distinctions, 
he  is  afraid  to  incur  a  loss  which  is  to  bo  repaid  only  by  barren 
honor ;  ho  represses  his  desires,  and  is  small  and  saving  in  his 
expenditure ;  in  time  of  war  he  fights  with  a  small  part  of  his  re- 
sources, and  usually  saves  his  money  and  loses  the  battle. 

Next  comes  democracy  and  the  democratic  man,  out  of  oligarchy 
and  th(  oligarchical  man.  Insatiable  avarice  is  the  ruling  passion 
of  an  jllgarchy;  they  allow  vice  and  extravagance  among  the 
citizen » in  order  that  they  may  be  enriched  by  the  sale  of  a  spend- 
thrift's property ;  and  no  man  can  serve  two  masters,  wealth  and 
virtue.  In  this  disorderly  condition  of  things  men  of  family  often 
lose  their  property  or  rights  of  citizenship,  and  there  they  are,  noC 
only  poor  and  in  debt,  but  a  fixture  in  the  State,  with  their  stings 
out  and  arms  in  their  hands  —  ready  for  any  desperate  enterprise 
against  the  new  owners  of  their  property  and  against  the  State. 
The  usurer  with  stooping  walk  pretends  not  to  see  them ;  he  passes 
by  on  the  other  side,  and  leaves  his  sting  —  that  is,  his  money  — • 
in  any  one  else  who  will  be  his  victim ;  and  many  a  man  is  re- 
duced into  the  state  of  dronage  by  him,  and  has  to  pay  the  parent 
or  principal  multiplijed  into  a  family  of  children.  Tlie  only  way 
of  diminishing  this  evil  is  either  to  limit  a  man's  use  of  his  property 
or  to  insist  that  the  lender  shall  lend  at  his  own  risk,  and  have 
tto  protection  from  the  law.     But  in  an  oligarchy  the  ruling  clnsi 


do  not  want  to  npply  a.  remedy ;  they  &ro  oar&^lI  odIv  of  monej, 
mod  iu>  cnrelesa  of  virtue  an  the  poorest  of  the  citizens.  Nd\t  tbero 
an  occasions  oa  which  the  governors  and  the  goremed.  meet  I^i- 
giether,  —  at  festiTaU,  on  a  journey,  voyag^Dg,  or  fighting.  The 
wiry,  ennbunit  pauper  &a<i»  tbat  in  tbe  hour  of  danger  he  1b  not 
despised ;  he  aeoa  the  rich  man  under  an  umbrella  puffing  and 
panting,  and  draw*  the  conclusion  which  he  privately  imparts  U) 
bii  oompanioDS,  —  "  that  our  people  arc  not  good  Ibr  much  ;  "  and 
u  a  sickly  tramo  b  made  ill  by  a  mere  touch  from  without,  or 
Rometfmes  without  external  impulse  is  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  of 
hself,  so  from  the  least  cause,  perhaps  ftoro  some  offer  of  ariato- 
cr^ttic  or  democratic  help,  or  with  do  cause  at  all,  the  city,  like  the 
tick  man,  falls  ill  and  6ghts  a  battle  for  life  or  death.  And  de- 
mocracy comes  into  exiatence  when  the  poor  are  the  victors,  killing 
some  and  exiling  some,  and  giving  equal  shares  in  the  govcrnineiit 
to  all  the  rest. 

The  manner  of  life  in  such  a  State  is  that  of  democrats ;  there 
is  freedom  and  plainneiis  of  speech,  and  every  mnn  docs  what  is 
tight  in  hia  own  eyes,  and  has  his  own  way  of  lUb.  Hence  arise 
:  most  various  developments  of  character ;  the  State  is  like  a 
piece  of  embroidery,  of  which  the  colors  and  flgnrea  are  the  man- 

,   ners  of  men ;  and  there  are  many  who,  like  women  and  children, 

;  prefer  this  variety  to  real  beauty  and  excellence.  The  State  is 
,  one  but  many,  like  a  bazaar  at  which  you  can  buy  anything 
which  you  want.  The  great  charm  is,  that  yoa  may  do  as  yoa 
like;  you  may  govern  if  you  like,  let  it  alone  if  yon  like;  go  to 
war  and  make  peace  if  you  feel  disposed,  and  all  quite  irrcsptnitiTe 
of  anybody  else.  When  you  put  men  to  death  they  comu  to  lUe 
Bgain ;  a  gentleman  is  desired  to  go  into  exile,  and  he  stalk)  about 

I  the  city  like  a  hero,  and  nobody  ecca  him  or  cares  for  bin.  Take 
■oother  looli  at  the  free  and  lordly  nature  of  democracy,  tiow 
grandly  she  seta  her  foot  upon  all  our  fine  theories  of  education.  — 
how  little  does  she  care  for  the  training  of  her  statesmen  1  The 
only  qualiGcation  which  is  demanded  by  her  ts  the  profession  of 
patriotism.  Such  is  democracy,  —  a  pleasing,  lawless,  various 
Bort  of  government,  distributing  equality  to  equals  and  unequali 
■like. 

Let  us  now  inspect  the  individual  democrat;  and  Rrst,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the   State,  we  will  trace  his    ant«cedunta.      He  is  the  son 

I  of  n  miserly  oligarch,  and  has  been  taught  by  hiro  to  rvslraio  the 
1<WB  of  unnecessary  pleasures.  Perhaps  for  the  sake  of  cleameit 
1  ought  to  explain  the  meaning  of  this  latt«r  term ;  necessary 
pleasures  are  tPiose  which  arc  good,  and  which  we  cannot  do  with- 
«at ;  unnecessary  pleasures  arc  those  which  do  no  good,  and  of 
which  the  desire  might  be  eradicated  by  early  training.  For  e«- 
emple,  tbe   pleasures   of  eating  and  drinking  are   necessary  knd 
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nealthjr,  up  to  a  certain  point ;  beyond  that  point  the/  are  alOn 
hurtful  to  body  and  mind,  and  the  excess  may  be  avoided.  When 
in  excess,  they  may  be  rightly  called  expensive  pleasures,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  useful  ones.  And  the  drone,  as  we  called  him,  wai 
the  slave  of  these  unnecessary  pleasures,  while  the  miserly  oligareli 
is  under  the  dominion  of  thi>  others. 

The  oligarch  changes  into  the  democrat  in  the  following  dimh 
ner:  The  youth  who  had  a  mean  and  miserly  bringing  up^  geti 
a  taste  of  the  drone's  honey ;  he  meets  with  wild  reckless  compaii* 
ions,  who  introduce  him  to  every  new  pleasure.  Thus  the  changie 
begins ;  and,  as  in  the  State,  there  are  allies  on  both  sides,  temp* 
tations  from  without  and  passions  from  within;  there  is  reason 
also  and  external  influences  of  parents  and  friends  in  alliance  witli 
the  better  nature ;  and  these  two  factions  or  armies  are  in  violent 
conflict  with  one  another.  Sometimes  the  party  of  order  prevails, 
but  then  again  new  desires  and  new  disorders  arise,  and  a  whole 
mob  of  passions  get  possession  of  the  Acropolis,  that  is  to  say,  the 
head,  which  they  find  unguarded  —  void  of  acquirements  and  vir- 
tues, best  sentinels  over  the  lives  of  men  dear  to  the  gods.  False- 
hoods and  illusions  ascend  to  take  their  place ;  the  prodigal  goef 
back  into  the  country  of  the  Lotophagi  or  drones,  and  openly 
dwells  there.  And  if  any  ofier  of  alliance  or  parley  of  individual 
elders  comes  from  home,  the  false  spirits  shut  the  gates  of  the  caa- 
tle  and  permit  no  one  to  enter,  —  there  is  a  battle,  and  the  victory 
is  with  them ;  and  then  they  banish  modesty,  which  they  csdl 
folly,  and  thrust  away  temperance ;  and  all  law  and  order  are 
quickly  despatched  over  the  border  by  them  and  the  rabble  who 
are  at  their  heels.  And  when  the  house  is  clean  swept  and  gar- 
nished, their  favorite  is  initiated  by  them  ;  they  dress  up  the 
exiled  vices  in  bright  array,  and  bring  them  back  again  crowned 
with  garlands,  and  give  them  new  names.  Insolence  they  call 
gentility,  anarchy  freedom,  waste  magnificence,  impudence  courage. 
Such  is  the  change  fi*om  the  use  of  the  necessary  pleasures  to  the 
unnecessary  ones;  afler  this  the  youth  is  divided  impartially  be- 
tween them ;  and  if  he  be  fortunate  and  not  too  far  gone  in  hia 
badness,  when  he  gets  older  and  the  turbulence  of  his  passions 
begins  to  pass  away,  he  receives  back  some  of  the  exiles,  and  Utos 
in  a  sort  of  equilibrium ;  he  indulges  first  one  pleasure  and  then 
another,  as  they  ofier ;  and  if  reason  comes  and  tells  him  that  some 
pleasures  are  good  and  honorable,  and  others  bad  and  vile,  she  it 
not  admitted  into  the  citadel  —  he  shakes  his  head  and  says  that 
they  are  all  alike,  and  he  will  have  no  invidious  distinctions  be* 
Iween  them.  Thus  he  lives  in  the  fancy  of  the  hour;  sometimet 
le  is  drunken  and  lapped  in  wine  and  song ;  then  he  will  drink 
water  only  and  get  thin ;  he  takes  to  the  g3rmnasium,  or  he  doee 
Mlhing  at  all ;  then  again  he  would  be  a  j^iilosopher  or  a  poliU* 
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uo,  kal  he  jampa  ap  and  gays  anything  that  comes  ii 
f  agiiic,  he  would  be  a  warrior  and  get  a  fbrtODe :  — 
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There  remains  stil]  the  finest  and  fairest  of  all  men  and  ftll 
States  —  tjTsnny  anil  the  tyrant.  Tyranny  springs  from  dcmoo* 
racy  much  in  the  same  way  that  ilcmocracy  springs  from  oligarohy. 
"  llow  do  you  Qieaa  ?  "  Both  arise  from  excess ;  the  ona  fron 
excess  of  wealth,  the  other  from  excess  of  freedom.  "  The  great 
natural  good  which  makes  life  worth  having,"  says  the  dcmourat, 
"b  fpeedoro."  And  this  exelusive  lore  of  frettdom  and  regardlea*- 
nen  of  everything  else,  is  the  cause  of  the  change  from  democracy 
to  tyrsni^y.  The  State  is  athirst  for  freedom,  and  being  served  by 
evil  cnpbcarers,  swills  the  strong  wine  of  freedom,  and  presently 
in  a  fit  of  drunlien  patriotism  breaks  out  and  beats  her  rulers ; 
those  who  are  loyal  to  them  are  called  good  for  nothing,  hereditary 
bondsmen,  and  (he  like;  equality  and  fraternity  of  governors  and 
governed,  is  the  approved  principle.  Anarchy  is  the  Uw,  not  of 
the  State  only  but  of  private  houses,  and  is  diSuacd  over  alL 
Fallicr  Bod  son,  citizen  and  foreigner,  teacher  and  pupil,  old  and 
young,  are  all  on  a  level,  and  fathers  and  teachers  fear  their  sons 
uid  pupils,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  young  man  is  a  match  for  the 
elder,  aod  the  old  imitate  the  jaunty  manners  of  the  young  because 
they  are  afraid  of  being  thought  morose.  Slaves  whom  you  have 
bought  with  money  are  on  a  level  with  their  masters  aud  mistresses. 
And  there  is  no  diflerence  between  men  and  women.  And  why, 
as  JEecbylus  says,  should  I  not  utter  the  word  which  comes  to  my 
lips!  The  very  animals  in  a  democratic  State  have  a  freedom 
which  is  unknown  in  other  places.  The  sho-dogs  are  as  good  aa 
Iheir  she-niistresses,  and  horses  and  asses  march  along  with  dignity, 
knd  run  their  noses  into  anybody  who  comes  in  their  way ;  «uoh 
exuberance  is  there  and  superabundance  of  freedom.  "  I  have 
•flea  remarked  that,  and  in  my  country  walks  have  experienced 
Jie  same."  The  end  is,  that  the  skins  of  the  citizens  become  so 
lat  they  cannot  endure  the  yoke  of  laws,  written  or 
they  would  have  no  man  coll  himself  their  master. 
Such  is  the  fair,  glorious  beginning  of  things  out  of  whith  tyranny 
springs.  "  Glorious,  indeed  ;  and  what  is  to  follow  ?  "  The  ruin 
of  oligarchy  is  the  rum  of  demjcracy ;  there  is  a  Uw  of  contrarie*  ; 
the  greatness  of  noything  goes  before  a  fall.  The  excess  of  iree- 
dom  passes  into  the  excess  of  slavery,  and  the  greater  the  freedom 
the  greater  the  slavery.  You  will  remember  that  in  the  oliganJiy 
«Bre  found  two  elaases,  one  of  poor  and  the  other  of  idle  men;  the 
>se  were  the  leaders,  the  others  the  Ibllowers  —  n^ues  and  paupers, 
vlio  were  compared   by  ui  to  dnmes  with   uid  witbout  atisgi. 
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These  two  dasses  are  to  the  State  what  phlegm  and  bOe  are  tm 
the  hnman  body ;  and  the  duty  of  the  State  physician,  or  legislatoi^ 
is  to  purge  them  away  in  the  same  manner  that  a  bee-keeper  would 
cut  out  the  cells  of  drones.  Now  in  a  democracy,  too,  there  are 
drones,  but  of  a  much  more  dangerous  sort  than  in  the  oligarchy ; 
there  they  are  inert  and  unpracticed,  here  they  are  full  of  life  and 
animation;  and  the  keener  sort  speak  and  act,  while  the  others 
buzz  about  the  bema  and  prevent  their  opponents  from  being 
heard.  And  there  is  another  class  in  democratic  States,  of  trading; 
thriying  individuals,  — these  are  like  a  sponge,  to  be  squeezed  whofc 
the  drones  have  need  of  Tbeir  possessions;  there  is  moreover  a 
third  class,  who  are  the  laborers  and  artisans,  and  they  make  op 
the  mass  of  the  people.  AVhen  the  people  meet,  they  are  omnip^ 
otent,  but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  bringing  them  together  unless 
they  are  attracted  by  a  little  honey ;  and  the  rich  supply  the  honey, 
of  which  the  demagogues  keep  the  greater  part  for  themselves  and 
give  the  others  a  taste  only.  The  possessions  of  the  rich  begin 
to  be  taken,  and  they  are  compelled  to  protect  themselves;  when 
they  see  the  demagogues  urging  on  their  followers  to  do  what  they 
would  not  do  of  themselves,  they  are  driven  mad  by  the  stinga 
of  the  drones,  and  become  downright  oligarchs  in  seli^efense* 
Then  follow  informations  and  convictions  for  treason.  The  people 
have  some  protector  whom  they  nurse  into  greatness,  and  from 
this  root  the  tree  of  tyranny  springs.  The  nature  of  the  change 
is  indicated  in  the  old  fable  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  Lycaeus :  the 
story  is,  that  he  who  tastes  human  flesh  mixed  up  with  die  flesh 
of  other  victims,  will  be  turned  into  a  wolf.  Even  so  the  protector, 
who  in  his  hour  of  popularity  tastes  human  blood,  and  slays  some 
and  exiles  others  with  and  without  pretense  of  law,  and  proclaims 
abolition  of  debts  and  division  of  lands,  must  either  perish  or  be- 
come a  wolf — that  is,  a  tyrant.  Perhaps  he  is  driven  out,  but 
he  soon  comes  back  from  exile  in  full  power;  and  then  if  his 
enemies  cannot  get  rid  of  him  by  Ipgal  means,  they  plot  his  assas- 
sination. Thereupon  the  friend  of  the  people  makes  his  fiunous 
request  for  a  body-guard,  which  they  readily  grant,  thinking  only 
of  his  danger  and  not  of  their  own.  When  he  hears  of  this,  lei 
the  rich  man  make  to  himself  wings,  and  not  turn  back  to  take 
anything  in  the  house,  for  he  will  never  run  away  again  if  he  does 
not  do  so  then.  And  the  Great  Protector,  instead  of  his  vast  bulk 
ying  upon  the  earth,  overstrides  others,  and  stands  like  a  colossns 
in  the  chariot  of  State,  a  full-blown  tyraut  now.  Let  us  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  his  happiness. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  tyranny  he  has  a  smile  and  "  Peace  be 

with  you  "  for  everybody ;  he  is  not  a  "  dominus,"  no,  not  he :  he 

has  only  come  to  put  an  end  to  debt  and  the  monopoly  of  land.    He 

s  soon  xecxmciled  to  the  enemies  of  his  power  abroad,  and  then  hs 
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oakea  himself  nixcssar;  U>  the  State  by  alnay a  going  to  wnr.  War- 
lAxes  (Icpress  the  poor ;  this  liu  the  incidental  advaotage  af  keep- 
ing them  from  coQspiring  BgiuneC  him ;  nod  he  can  onlj  get  rid  of 
bolder  BpiritB  by  handing  (hem  oTer  to  the  enemy,  —  hence  he  must 
always  be  Btirritig  up  war.  Then  comes  unpopularity;  gome  of 
those  who  usisted  in  setting  him  up  have  the  courage  to  tell  lum  a 
piece  of  th^r  minds.  The  consetiuence  is,  that  he  must  put  tht^in 
OQt  of  Ibe  way  ;  he  will  otnayi  be  keeping  a  sharp  Iook-«ut  on  the 
high-apirited.  the  wise,  the  wealthy ;  and  mch  is  his  blessed  condi- 
tion of  life,  that  he  is  obliged  to  moke  k  purgntton  of  them.  <>  And 
what  a  purgation  [  "  Yes,  be  purge*  away  the  good  as  the  phytdcian 
purges  away  the  bud  ;  he  hus  to  choose  between  death  and  a  bata- 
fbl  and  slutmeful  liie.  And  [be  more  hated  ho  is,  the  more  ho  will 
require  trusty  guardi;  but  whom  will  ho  trust,  and  where  wilt  he 
get  them  ?  ■'  They  will  come  fiockiog  like  birds,  for  pay."  You 
vean  that  ho  will  hire  drones  out  of  foreign  parts ;  would  he  not 
rather  obtain  them  on  the  spot?  "But  how  is  that  possible?" 
He  will  take  the  slaves  Irom  their  owners  and  make  them  hii  body- 
guards;  these  are  his  trusted  friends,  from  wliom  alone  be  receives 
the  tribute  of  love  and  admiration.  Verily  the  tragedians  are  wise, 
aad  Euripidea  wiser  than  aoy  of  thum,  who  snys,  — 
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neBDiag  to  say,  thai  they  are  the  wise  who  consort  with  tyrants. 
Uoieover,  he  magnilies  tyranny  as  a  stale  of  superlinman  glory  ;  and 
this  is  an  excellent  reason,  as  he  will  allow  if  he  has  any  wit,  why 
we  should  refuse  to  admit  liim  into  our  State.  "  I  think  that  be 
may  have  wtt  enough  for  that."  He  will  go  to  otht^  cities,  and 
gaUier  the  mob  about  him  with  grand  and  plausible  words,  and 
dunge  comioon wealths  into  tyrannies  and  democracies,  — rLceiving 
honors  and  rewards  I'or  this:  first  of  all  from  tj-rants,  swjondly  from 
democracies ;  but  the  higher  he  and  his  friends  ascend  conititution 
hill,  the  more  their  honor  will  fail  and  become  "  too  asthmatic  to 
mounL"  But  to  return  to  the  tyrant, — how  will  he  support  tfatl 
rare  nrmy  of  his  ?  First,  by  couQscation,  which  will  hghteo  tbA 
tkxes  1  then  he  will  take  all  his  father's  property,  and  spend  this 
on  bis  companions,  male  or  female.  Now  his  father  is  the  demn», 
and  if  the  demus  gets  angry,  and  says  that  a  great  hulking  son  ought 
not  to  be  a  burden  on  his  parents,  and  telU  him  to  depart  and  take 
his  riotous  crew  with  liim,  then  will  the  pareat  know  what  a  monster 
be  has  been  fostering  in  bis  bosom,  and  that  the  son  whom  he  would 
&in  expel  is  too  strong  for  him.  "  You  do  not  mean  to  fay  that  he. 
will  beat  his  father  ?  "  Yes,  he  will,  after  having  first  taken  away 
his  arms,  "  Thun  he  is  a  parricide,  and  a  cruel,  nnontoral  una  to  a 
(wf^t  whom  be  is  bound  lo  cherish  and  maiotatQ."  And  thu  peo- 
twi  have  jtunped  from  the  foar  of  slavorr  into  slavery,  out  of  Iba 
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•moke  into  tlie  fire.    Thus  liberty,  when  oat  of  all  order  and  VM> 
fon,  passes  into  the  worst  form  of  slayery. 

....  In  the  previous  books  Flato  has  described  the  ideal  State 
now  he  returns  to  the  perverted  or  declining  forms,  on  which  he 
had  lightly  touched  at  the  end  of  book  iv.  These  he  describes  in  a 
succession  of  parallels  between  the  individual  and  the  State,  tracing 
the  origin  of  either  in  the  State  or  individual  which  has  preceded 
them.  He  begins  by  asking  the  point  at  which  he  digressed ;  and 
b  thus  led  shortly  to  recapitulate  the  substance  of  the  three  former 
books,  which  also  contain  a  parallel  of  the  philosof^er  and  the 
State. 

Of  die  first  decline  he  gives  no  intelligible  account ;  he  would  not 
have  liked  to  admit  the  most  probable  causes  of  the  fall  of  his  ideal 
State,  which  to  us  would  appear  to  be  the  impracticability  of  com- 
munism or  the  natural  antagonism  of  the  ruling  and  subject  classes. 
Hence  ho  throws  a  veil  of  mystery  over  the  origin  of  the  decline^ 
which  he  attributes  to  ignorance  of  the  law  of  population.  Of  this  law 
the  famous  geometrical  figure  or  number  is  the  expression.  Like  the 
ancients  in  general,  he  had  no  idea  of  the  perfectibility  of  man  or  of 
the  education  of  the  human  race.  His  ideal  was  not  to  be  attained 
in  the  course  of  ages,  but  was  to  spring  in  full  armor  from  the  head 
of  the  legislator.  When  good  laws  had  been  given,  he  thought  only 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  likely  to  be  corrupted,  or  of  how 
they  might  be  filled  up  in  detail,  or  restored  in  accordance  with 
their  original  spirit.  He  appears  not  to  have  reflected  upon  the 
full  meaning  of  his  own  words,  **  In  the  brief  space  of  human  life 
nothing  great  can  be  accomplished  *'  (book  x.  608  B.)  ;  or  again,  aa 
he  afterwards  says  in  the  Laws,  iii.  676,  ^  Infinite  time  is  the  maker 
of  cities.^  The  order  of  constitutions  which  is  adopted  by  him  rep* 
resents  an  order  of  thought  rather  than  a  succession  of  time,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  first  attempt  to  firame  a  philosophy  of 
history. 

The  first  of  these  declining  States  is  timocracy,  or  the  government 
of  soldiers  and  lovers  of  honor,  which  answers  to  the  Spartan  State  ; 
this  is  a  government  of  force,  in  which  education  is  not  inspired  by 
the  Muses,  but  imposed  by  the  law,  and  in  which  all  the  finer  ele- 
ments of  organization  have  disappeared.  The  philosopher  himself 
has  lost  the  love  of  truth,  and  Uie  soldier,  who  is  of  a  simpler  and 
honester  nature,  rules  in  his  stead.  The  individual  who  answers  to 
timocracy  has  some  noticeable  qualities.  He  is  described  as  ill  edu- 
cated, but,  like  the  Spartan,  a  lover  of  literature  ;  and  although  he 
is  a  harsh  master  to  his  servants,  he  has  no  natural  superiority  over 
them.  His  character  is  based  upon  a  reaction  against  the  circom- 
•tances  of  his  father,  who  in  a  troubled  city  has  retired  firom  politioai 
and  hia  mother,  who  is  dissatisfied  at  her  own  position,  is  alwayi  vaef^ 
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Ing  hSm  InwRrds  tlic  life  of  political  ambition.  Such  a  chnroctcr 
iDt.y  have  hoA  this  origin,  and  indeed  Livy  attributes  the  IJclnian 
Isws  to  a  feminme  jealousy  of  a  similar  kind  (tii.  34).  liut  there  u 
gbviouBlyno  conneclioo  between  the  manner  tnnhioh  tho 
Stall)  apringa  out  of  the  ideal  and  tlic  mere  accident  by  nbich  tlie 
tiinoomtiD  man  ia  the  son  of  a  retired  etatosman. 

The  tiro  next  stages  in  the  decline  of  twnitituUons  have  even 
1cm  liislorical  foundation.  For  there  is  no  trace  in  Greek  history 
of  a  polity  like  the  Spartan  or  Cretan  passing  into  an  oligarchy  of 
wealtii,or  of  the  oligarchy  of  wealth  passing  into  a  democracy.  The 
order  of  history  appears  to  be  different ;  first,  in  the  Homeric  time* 
there  is  the  rn/al  or  patriarchal  form  of  government,  nhich  a  cod- 
tury  or  two  later  was  succeeded  by  an  oUgart^y  of  birlh  rather 
than  of  wealth,  and  in  which  wealth  wa«  only  the  accident  of  the 
hereditary  possession  of  land  and  power.  Sometimes  this  oUgarchioal 
government  gave  way  to  a  government  based  upon  a  qaalification 
of  property,  which,  according  to  Aristotle's  mode  of  nsini;  words, 
would  liave  been  called  a  timocracy ;  and  this  in  some  cities,  as  at 
Athens,  became  the  conducting  medium  to  democracy.  But  such 
was  not  the  necessary  order  of  succession  in  States ;  nor  indeed  can 
%xij  order  be  diKcracd  in  the  endless  Quctuatlon  of  Greek  historj' 
(like  the  tidns  ia  the  Euripus),  except,  perhaps,  in  the  almost  uniform 
tendency  from  monarchy  to  aristocracy  in  the  earliest  times,  At 
first  sight  there  appears  to  be  a  similar  inversion  in  the  last  stop  of 
the  Platonic  succession,  for  tyranny,  instead  of  being  the  natural  end 
of  democracy,  in  early  Greek  history  appears  rather  as  a  stage  lead- 
ing to  democracy  ;  the  reign  of  Peisistratna  and  his  sons  ii  an  «pi- 
■ode  which  comes  in  between  the  legislation  of  Solon  and  the  con- 
Btitution  of  Cleisthencs :  and  some  secret  cause  common  to  them  all 
»eeras  to  have  led  the  greater  part  of  Hellas  at  her  first  appearance 
tn  ihe  dawn  of  history,  e,  g.,  Athens,  Argos,  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and 
nearly  every  State  with  the  exception  of  Sparta,  through  a  Umilar 
•Ugu  of  tyranny,  which  ended  either  in  oligarchy 
Bui  then  we  must  reroi'mbor  that  Plato  is  describing 
temporary  hiiitory  of  the  Sicilian  States,  which  was 
between  democracy  and  tyranny,  than  the  ancient  history  of  Athen* 
DT  Corinth. 

The  portrait  of  the  tyrant  himself  is  just  such  as  the  Inter  Gteek 
delighted  to  draw  of  Fhalaris  and  Dionysiits,  in  which,  aa  in  the 
lives  of  mcdiieval  saints  or  mythic  heroes,  the  conduct  and  actions 
of  one  were  attributed  (o  another  in  order  ta  fill  up  the  oullino. 
Eiere  was  no  enormity  which  the  Greek  was  not  ready  to  believe 
of  them  ;  the  tjTant  wna  the  negatiun  of  government  and  law  ;  hi* 
auassioation  was  glorious ;  there  was  ao  crime,  however  unuaiural, 
which  might  not  with  probabiiity  be  attributed  to  him.  In  thie 
~       wns  .only  fblluwing  the  ctnamoD  thou^t  of  hij  couotiTna^ 
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which  he  embellished  and  exaggerated  with  all  the  paver  d  hit 
genius.  There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  he  drew  firom  life,  or 
that  his  knowledge  of  tyrants  is  derived  from  a  personal  acqnidni- 
ance  with  Dionysios.  The  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  then 
would  rather  tend  to  render  doubtful  his  ever  having  "  consorted  * 
with  them,  or  entertained  the  schemes  which  are  attriboted  to  him 
in  the  Epistles,  of  regenerating  Sicily  by  their  help. 

Plato  describes  with  a  sort  of  amusement  the  follies  of  democracy 
of  which  the  political  condition  is  reflected  in  social  lifb.  He  con* 
ceives  democracy  as  a  state  of  individualism  or  dissolution^  in  vrhich 
evciy  one  is  doing  what  is  right  in  his  own  ejeA*  Of  a  people  ani- 
mated by  a  common  spirit  of  liberty,  rising  as  one  man  to  repel  the 
Persian  host,  which  is  the  leading  idea  of  democracy  in  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides,  he  never  seems  to  think.  But  if  he  is  not  a  be- 
liever in  liberty,  still  less  is  he  a  lover  of  tyranny.  Wlb  deeper  and 
more  serious  condemnation  is  reserved  for  the  tyrant,  who  is  the 
ideal  of  wickedness  and  also  of  weakness,  and  who  in  his  utter 
helplessness  and  suspiciousness  is  leading  an  almost  impossible  ex- 
istence, without  that  remnant  of  good  which,  in  Plato's  opinion, 
was  required  to  give  power  to  evil  (book  i.  p.  352).  This  ideal  of 
wickedness  living  in  helpless  misery,  is  the  reverse  of  that  other 
portrait  of  perfect  injustice  ruling  in  happiness  and  splender,  whieh 
first  of  all  Thrasymachus,  and  afterwards  the  sons  of  Ariston  had 
drawn,  and  is  also  the  reverse  of  the  king  whose  rule  of  life  is  the 
good  of  his  subjects. 

Each  of  these  governments  and  individuals  has  a  corresponding 
ethical  gradation :  the  ideal  State  is  under  the  rule  of  reason,  noC 
extinguishing  but  harmonizing  the  passions,  and  training  them  in 
virtue;  in  the  timocracy  and  the  timocratic  man  one  virtue  stilL 
remains,  but  has  superseded  all  the  rest :  the  constitution,  whether 
of  the  State  or  of  the  individual,  is  based  first  upon  courage,  and 
secondly  upon  the  love  of  honor,  which  is  hardly  a  virtue.  In  the 
second  stage  of  decline  the  virtues  have  alogether  disappeared,  and 
the  love  of  gain  has  succeeded  to  them ;  in  the  third  stage,  or 
democracy,  the  various  passions  are  allowed  to  have  firee  play,  and 
the  virtues  and  vices  are  impartially  cultivated.  But  this  fteedoiBy 
which  leads  to  many  curious  extravagances  of  character,  is  in  reali^. 
only  a  state  of  weakness  and  dissipation.  At  last,  one  monster 
passion  takes  possession  of  the  whole  nature  of  man  ^  this  is  ^rr- 
anny.  In  all  of  them  excess  —  the  excess  first  of  wealth  and  thn 
of  freedom,  is  the  element  of  decay. 

The  eighth  book  of  the  Republic  abounds  in  pictures  of  life  and 
fanciful  allusions ;  the  use  of  metaphorical  language  is  carried  to  e 
greater  extent  than  anywhere  else  in  Plato.  We  may  remark,  firsli 
the  description  of  the  two  nations  in  one,  which  become  more  and 
divided,  as  in  the  fe>idal  ages,  and  perhaps  in  our  own  tinim 
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4moag  tHe  Greeks;  the  notion  of  democracy  expressed  in  > 
■ort  of  Pythtigorean  formula  ma  equality  among  uuequals ;  the  free 
ftnd  ca^'  iraya  of  men  and  animals,  wliich  are  characteristic  of  lib- 
erty, as  foreign  mercenaries  and  uni»ersril  miairust  are  of  the  tyrant. 
The  proposal  that  mere  debts  should  not  be  recoverable  by  law  ia  > 
■peculation  which  has  often  been  entertained  by  reformers  of  the  law 
in  niodera  times,  and  is  in  harmony  with  the  tondencies  of  modern 
legislatioD.  Debt  aad  land  were  the  two  great  difficulties  of  the 
tDCienl  lawgirer;  and  we  may  be  said  lo  have  almost,  if  not  quite, 
•olved  the  ono  of  these  difficulties,  but  hardly  the  other. 

Btill  more  remarkable  are  the  corresponding  portraits  of  individ- 
Bkls:  there  is  the  family  picture  of  the  father  and  mother  and  the 
old  servant  of  the  timocratical  man,  and  the  outward  reapeclability 
•nd  luhei'ent  meanness  of  the  oligarchical  j  the  uncontrolled  hconsB 
«nd  freedom  of  the  democrat,  in  which  the  young  AlcibiadeB  aeenu 
to  be  depicted,  doing  right  or  wrong  as  he  pleasea,  and  who  at  last, 
like  the  prodigal,  goes  into  a  far  country  (note  here  the  play  of 
Uoguage  by  which  the  detnocralic  man  is  Mmself  represented  under 
the  image  of  a  State  having  a  citadel  and  receiving  embassies) ; 
kDil  there  is  the  wild-beait  nature,  wluch  breaks  loose  in  his  suc- 
oessor.  The  Lit  about  the  tyrant  being  a  parricide;  the  represen- 
tation of  the  tyrant's  life  as  an  obscene  dream ;  the  rhetorical  suiv 
of  the  more  miserable  than  the  most  miserable  of  men  in  bode 

;  the  requirement  that  the  poets  wiU  hare  the  good  sense  to  see 
if  they  are  the  friends  of  tyrants  they  ought  lo  be  excluded 
ttom  the  State;  the  continuous  image  of  the  drones  who  are  of  two 
kinds,  swelling  at  last  into  the  monster  drone  having  wings  (see 
infra,  book  ix.),  are  among  Plato's  happiest  touches. 

There  remans  to  be  considered  the  great  difficulty  of  thi^  book 
of  the  Bepublic,  the  so^^alled  number  of  the  State.  This  is  « 
puzzle  almost  as  great  as  the  Number  of  the  Beast  in  the  Book  of 
Bevelatioo,  and  though  apparently  known  to  Aristotle,  is  rofermd 
to  by  Cicero  as  a  proverb  of  obscurity  (Ep.  ad  Att.  vii.  13,  5). 
Asd  some  have  imagined  that  there  is  no  answer  to  the  puixle, 
and  that  Plato  has  been  practicing  upon  his  readers.  But  such  a 
deception  as  this  b  inconsistent  with  the  manner  in  which  Aristotle 
■peaks  of  the  number  (Pol.  v.  12,  7),  and  would  have  been  ridicu- 
k»ns  to  any  reader  of  the  Bepublic  who  was  acquainted  with  Gre«k 
mathematics.  As  little  reason  ia  there  for  supposing  that  Plato 
iatentiooally  used  obscure  expressions;  the  obscurity  only  arises 
from  OUT  want  of  familiarity  with  the  subject.  On  the  other  hand, 
Plato  himself  indicates  that  he  is  not  altogether  serious,  and  in 
lescribiog  his  number  as  a  solemn  jest  of  the  Muses,  he  appears  to 
Caiply  some  degree  of  satire  on  the  symbolical  use  of  number. 

Our  hope  of  uaderslanding  the  passage  depends  principally  on 
study  of  the  words   themselves,  on  which  B  fiunt  Ught 
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ii  thrown  by  the  parallel  passage  in  the  ninth  book.  Another  he^ 
is  the  allusion  in  Aristotle,  who  makes  the  important  remark  that 
die  latter  part  of  the  passage  (from  ^v  Mrptroi  wOfir/v^  k.  r.  X.) 
describes  a  solid  figure.^  Some  further  clue  may  be  gathered  tram 
the  appearance  of  the  P3rthagorean  triangle,  which  is  denoted  by 
the  numbers  3,  4,  6,  and  in  which,  as  in  every  right-angled  triangle^ 
tlie  squares  of  the  two  lesser  sides  equal  die  square  of  the  hypothe- 
nuse  (3«-f-4*=6*  or  9-fl6=:26). 

Flato  begins  by  speaking  of  a  perfect  or  cyclical  number  (opb 
Tim.  39  D ;  t.  e.,  a  number  in  which  the  sum  of  the  divisors  equidf 
the  whole)  ;  this  is  the  divine  or  perfect  number  in  which  all  lesser 
cycles  or  revolutions  are  complete ;  he  also  speaks  of  a  human  or 
imperfect  number,  having  four  terms  and  three  intervals  of  nomben 
which  are  related  to  one  another  as  roots  to  powers,  and  which  he 
describes  as  assimilating  and  dissimilating,  waxing  and  waning ;  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  passage  he  finds  certain  proportions,  which 
give  two  harmonies,  the  one  square,  the  other  oblong ;  but  he  does 
not  say  that  the  square  number  answers  to  the  divine,  or  the  oblong 
number  to  the  human  cycle. 

Nor  is  there  any  trace  in  the  passage  that  this  second  number 
either  has  reference  to  a  period  of  time,  or  is  the  number  of  the 
population  of  tlie  State.  Plato  is  only  thinking  of  some  progression 
of  number  with  which  he  chooses  to  connect  the  regulations  of 
births.  There  would  be  less  confusion  if,  instead  of  being  termed 
the  number  of  the  world  and  of  the  State  (of  which  nothing  is  said 
in  Plato),  the  two  numbers  were  called  respectively  the  divine  and 
human  number  of  marriage  or  generation.  For  Plato  does  not 
suppose  their  influence  to  extend  to  anything  but  births.  They 
preside  over  these  in  the  same  mysterious  manner  in  which  the 
stars  preside  over  them,  or  in  which,  according  to  the  Pythagoreansy 
opportunity,  justice,  marriage,  are  represented  by  some  number  or 
figure. 

I  need  not  repeat  the  translation  and  explanations  of  terms  g^Ten 
in  the  text  (p.  546),  in  which  I  have  supposed  the  number  to  be 
8,000.  This  interpretation  ditrives  a  certain  degree  of  plausibility, 
—  first,  from  the  circumstani  e  that  the  numbers  suggested  in  the 
firjt  half  of  the  passage  coiooide  with  the  scries  of  numbers  which 
denote  the  interval  between  royal  and  tyrannical  pleasure;  secondly, 
the  number  8,000  is  the  ancient  number  of  the  Spartan  citlieni 
(Herod,  vii.  34),  and  would  be  what  Plato  might  have  called  "  a 
cumber  befitting   the  population  of  a  city ;  **  the  mysterious 


1  Pol.  V.  12,  8  :  "  He  says  that  the  cause  (of  the  change  in  the  perftct  State) 
Ii  the  instability  of  aU  things,  and  their  changing  in  a  certain  period  ;  and  thai 
Uti  is  dependent  on  certain  progreuions  of  number,  when  a  root  in  the  ratio  of 
1 :  4  JoiDsd  with  ^  number  5  gifis  two  barmopies,  meaning  when  the  nuoibsr  ol 
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Bppesnuice  of  the  Spartan  population  may  potsibly  have  tDggcfled 
lo  him  the  first  canse  of  his  declioe  of  States ;  thirdly,  the  leiser 
or  square  harmony  of  400  might  be  a  symbol  of  the  guardians  — 
the  larger  or  oblong  harmony,  of  the  people,  and  the  numburt  S,  A,  i 
might  refer  to  ibe  three  orders  in  the  State  or  parts  of  the  Boui,  the 
four  virtues,  the  five  forma  of  government.  But  in  tiiis  enplaaation 
no  cleftT  connection  is  shown  betveen  the  first  and  second  half 
of  the  passage,  nor  are  the  words  of  Arlstetle  (r'rov  ^(1-7701  orcpccf) 
sufBciently  explnioed.  And  the  phrase  rrrirpirn^  iru^V''  Menu  m 
meon,  not  the  number  8  with  a  third  added  (4),  but  the  rado  of 
4 :  3.  For  there  would  be  no  menning  in  thus  deMrihing  ihH 
Dumber  4.  And  the  connection  with  the  Pythagorean  triangle,  th« 
tides  of  which  are  represented  by  8,  4,  S,  would  be  lost 

Mora  may  be  urged  in  clefcDse  of  the  number  316,  which  li 
adopted  by  Sehleiermacher,  and  ably  supported  by  Dr.  Donaldson 
(Proc  of  the  Pliilolog.  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  81  foil.).  According  to  tJ*a 
latter,  the  6eiiiv  ytwrtTor  is  the  world  (?)  ;  the  AfSpaiwtiov  either 
man  or  tlie  8tal«  (?) ;  attf^^uti^  fiutitjitvai  rt  nai  iuvairTtvoptvai 
multipUcQtions  of  the  B<iuare  by  its  square  root  (?)  j  similar  nura- 
hers  are  those  whoso  fiictora,  or  the  sides  of  tlie  figures  represented 
by  them,  are  in  the  eaino  ratio,  e.  .17.,  S  and  £7  (7) ;  increasing  oun^ 
bers  are  those  which  are  less  than  the  cum  of  their  parte,  e,  ff^  13 
and  18  (?)  ;  irpiHrt/yopn  is  used  of  numbers  wWcli  are  expressible  in 
the  same  terms,  e.  ff.,  S,  IS,  IB,  27  (3),  ptjrfi  when  expressible  at  all 
In  tenns  of  one  another;  tWrpiTos  irvti/iiiv  is  the  fundamental  num- 
ber I ;  ipfioviav  lirrjii,  n.  t.  A.  a  square  number  multiplied  by  100,-— 
tliis  is  the  first  harmony.  The  se<;ond  harmony  is  a  cube  of  the  same 
nnmber,  and  is  also  described  as  100  (icro^iijin/  /i<v  -rg),  multiplied 
by  the  three  following  terms  :  (1)  the  square  of  the  rational  dlam- 
eur  of  S,  less  1,^:=48  ;  (2)  two  incommensurable  diameters,  i.  s. 
Hie  two  first  irrationals,  3  and  3  ;  (3)  the  cube  of  3,  ^  37.  Hie 
first  series  of  numbers  is  a  :  12 : :  IS :  27,  or  the  cubes  of  S  and  3  with 
their  mean  proportionals.  The  first  harmony  is  (JX'')^^^=lfOX 
f5=:*B"-  "Th*  second  harmony  ia  (■l8+5-f-37)X10^X3'3='.*W0 
X33=^$¥<'-  The  period  of  the  world  is  ilefined  by  the  first  pei^ 
feet  number  S,  that  of  the  Sute  by  the  cube  of  S=316^=fi^4~^' 
-{-S*  ;  this,  taking  tha  roots  instead  of  tbo  cubi>s  (5,  4,  S),  repre- 
MDls  the  «des  of  the  Pytlingorean  trinagle,  and  has  various  other 
DiBuerical  and  harmonic  properties,  e.  g.,  21G:=a^  X3'  (cp.  the  finC 
•erias);  again.  ^X6^=iXI0*  and  i(X5=S-  '1^"  number  S18 
aIm  includes  the  tliree  rousicKl  numbers,  3,  4,  6,  and  is  the  period 
■f  ^Ihagorcan  raeterapsychosis. 

Other  interpreters  hire  suggested  the  number  6,040,  which  is  tlM 
Lombor  of  citizens  In  the  Laws ;  or  1 7,500,  wlucb  is  the  addition  of 
fliB  square  of  100  (10,000) -|-4,)J0O-|-2, 700  making  a  series  10,000 
fffiO0 14,801}:  1, 700,  of  which  the  fint  is  supposed  to  bo  the  per&tf 
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ot  iqnare  number,  and  the  three  last  stand  to  one  another  in  tiM 
ratios  of  63:4^:  8*.  The  number  has  also  been  supposed  to  be  60. 
apparently  because  the  number  50  is  equivalent  to  Uie  squares  of 
the  three  sides  of  the  sacred  triangle,  and  this  is  the  opinion  of 
Fhilo ;  or  10,  which  multiplied  to  the  fourth  power  gives  10,000 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  perfect  number,  as  6  is  the  imperfect  num- 
ber :  or  again,  the  number  is  said  to  be  made  up  of  the  two  progrea- 
sions  of  the  F/thagorean  tetractys  1:2:4:8  and  1 : 8 : 9  :  ^7.  All 
these  explanations  show  curious  coincidences  of  number,  which  majr 
put  us  on  our  guard  against  accepting  other  coincidences,  but  iioaa 
of  them  is  eelf-proving.  A  later  explanation  —  that  of  Weber  — 
deserves  more  notice. 

He  argues  rightly  for  the  substantial  genuineness  of  the  text ;  aad 
supposes  that  the  first  division  of  the  passage  contains  a  general 
description  of  the  proportions  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  second 
half,  and  explains  '*  assimilating  and  dissimilating "  and  ^  waxing 
and  waning  "  numbers  respectively  as  numbers  which  form  squares 
or  which  form  oblongs.  The  increments  of  number  which  give  these 
proportion:)  iire  said  to  ^^ equal"  and  be  *' equaled  in  power "* 
(3ui/ayxcvai  koX  hvvaxTT€v6fi€vaC)^  because  they  are  obtained  by  mul- 
tiplying powers  of  3,  4,  5  —  the  numbers  of  thn  Pythagorean  trian- 
gle, of  which  the  hypothenuse  is  said  to  *'  equal  in  power  "  the  two 
lesser  sides.  The  numbers  themselves  are  6,400,  4,800,  8,600,  and 
2,700,  which  are  then  gained  afresh  by  multiplying  the  numbers  4X6 
and  8X5  (cTrtrpiro^  irvdfirjv  ire/A7ra3t  crv^vycis)  with  the  sides  of  the 
Pythagorean  triangle :  — 

Fini  S«rle«.  Beeond  Series. 

/.  e.y  8X4X5=  60  8X8X6=45 

4X4X5=  80  4X3X5=60 

6X4X5=100  6X8X5=75 

The  former  series  squared  and  multiplied  with  the  second,  f^twm 
the  following  results :  — 

603=  8,600  60X45=2,700 

803=  6,400  80X6<>=4,800 

100»=10,000  100  X  75=7,600 

Thus  two  convenient  series  of  numbers  are  obtained  which  agree 
with  the  description  already  given  in  the  first  part  of  the  passage, 
and  with  the  explanation  of  assimilating  and  dissimilating  numbers,  as 
square  and  oblong.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  this  was  the  manner 
in  which  Plato  intended  the  roots  8  : 5  and  4 : 6  to  be  multiplied.  Nor 
is  it  likely  that  he  would  have  used  the  term  rpU  av^rfOcU  to  mean, 
not  the  raising  of  them  to  die  third  power,  but  the  multiplicatiaa 
of  them  by  3,  4,  6.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  with  Weber, 
that  the  words,  *'  this  whole  number  is  geometrical "  refer  only  to 
the  second  of  the  two  harmonics,  or  that  the  word  rcXcio^  would  be 
applied  in  such  a  passage  as  this  (in  which  periods  of  revolution  art 
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■pokcD  of)  to  any  but  a  cyclical  number ;  or  tliat  ihc  Gr«t  hariuon; 
amwcrs  Ui  the  perfect  nmabcr. 

And  here  we  take  leave  of  the  difficulty,  wiUiout  atl^mptiog  a  fur- 
ther Bolution.  The  mt^auing  of  iDanj'  words  in  the  passage  Ii  bo  uq- 
certain  that  there  is  llltle  probability  af  our  finding  the  answer  U>  tha 
riildle.  Among  anccrtain  expressions  may  be  reckoned,  Supa/icpai, 
SirniOTtuo/iei'at,  o/ioioijiTdJi',  a.yoii.oiovvT'jiv,  ai$6i^iuv,  fftSivoiTuiv, 
itrirpuTo^  Tmf/i^i'  irijU-JraSi.  trujvyfi^  i  and  even  the  Words  dpfiovia, 
riKciin,  Qfif>;w«is,  Iv  la  irpiurcj),  ytui^irpiMK,  are  Tariously  explained ; 
^aln,  the  clause  otoftiyaiy  .  .  .  Svflv  may  lie  cither  taken  as  bii 
explanation  of  appiirair  or  as  a  further  aubtraction  of  100,  so  that  tbft 
•ntire  number  becomea  either  4,900  or  4,800.  And  tliFre  is  the  fiii^ 
ther  uncerlaint/  of  the  relation  of  the  Srst  to  the  second  half  of  th« 
passage,  and  of  the  two  harmonies  to  one  anoUier. 

The  discovery  of  the  riddle  would  be  useleen,  and  would  thraw 
no  light  on  nucieut  mathematics.  The  point  of  interest  is  that  Plato 
■honld  have  used  such  a  symbo!,  and  that  so  much  of  the  Pythago- 
rean spirit  should  have  existed  in  his  age.  His  general  meaning  is, 
that  divine  creation  is  perfect,  aud  represented  or  presided  over  by 
K  perfect  or  cyclical  number ;  human  generation  is  imperfect,  and 
represented  or  presided  over  by  an  imperfect  number  or  gprics  of 
numbers.  The  number  5,040,  which  is  the  number  of  the  State  in 
the  Laws,  is  expressly'  based  by  him  on  utilitarian  grounds,  namely, 
the  convenience  of  die  number  for  division  ;  but  in  this  passage  he 
is  thinking  of  Pythagorean  symbols,  and  not  of  utility.  The  con- 
tnM  of  the  perfuet  and  imperfect  number  may  have  been  easily 
suggested  by  the  corrections  of  the  cycle,  which  were  made  first  by 
Meton  and  secondly  by  Caliippua  (the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  a 
pu[»l  of  Plato).  Of  the  degree  of  importance  or  of  exactness  to  be 
attributed  b>  ^e  problem,  the  number  of  the  tyrant  in  book  ix.  (T3& 
K=365X3)>  ^nd  the  slight  correction  of  the  error  in  the  numlier 
C,040-r-lS  (Laws,  771  C),  may  furnish  a  criterion.  There  is  noth- 
ing surprising  in  the  circumstance  that  those  who  were  seeking  for 
order  in  nature  and  had  found  order  in  number,  should  have  imag- 
bed  one  to  give  law  to  the  other,  or  sliouid  have  held  that  a  my»- 
Urious  connection  existed  between  them. 

Book  IX.  Last  of  atl  comes  the  tyrannical  man.  about  whom 
ma  have  to  inquire.  Whence  he  is,  and  how  does  he  live —  in  ha|^ 
finess  or  in  misery  ?  There  is,  however,  a  previous  question  of  the 
aature  and  number  of  the  appetites,  which  I  should  like  In  consider 
Irst.  Some  of  them  ore  unlawful,  and  yet  admit  of  being  chastened 
ud  weakened  in  various  degrees  by  the  power  of  reason  and  law. 
•  What  appcitites  do  you  mean 't "  I  mean  those  which  are  awake 
whan  tlie  reasoning  powers  are  asleep,  which  get  up  and  walk  about 
uked  witliout  any  self-respect  or  shame ;  and  there  is  no  concelr- 
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able  folly  or  crime,  Loweyer  cruel  or  annataral,  of  wbich,  in 
nation,  they  may  not  be  guilty.  "  True,"  he  said,  '*  very  true.* 
But  when  a  man's  pulse  beats  temperately,  and  he  has  suppod  on 
a  feast  of  reason,  and  come  to  a  knowledge  of  himself  before  going  to 
rest,  and  has  satisfied  his  desires  just  enough  to  prevent  their  pei^ 
turbing  his  reason,  which  remains  clear  and  transparent,  and  when 
he  is  free  from  quarrel  and  heat,  the  visions  which  he  has  on  hif 
bed  are  least  irregular  and  abnormal.  I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind^ 
for  I  have  something  more  to  say  about  this,  that  even  in  good  men 
there  is  such  an  irregular  wild-beast  nature,  which  peers  oct  ia 


To  return :  You  remember  what  was  sfud  of  the  demor^rat ; 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a  miserly  father,  and  that  he  encouraged  the 
saving  desires,  and  repressed  the  ornamental  and  expensive  ones ; 
presently  he  got  into  fine  company,  and  began  to  entertain  a  dislike 
to  his  father's  narrow  ways ;  and  being  a  better  man  than  the  cor- 
rupters of  his  youth,  he  came  to  a  mean,  and  led  a  life,  not  of  law* 
less  or  slavish  passion,  but  of  regular  and  successive  indulgence. 
Now  imagine  a  generation  to  have  passed  away.  The  youth  has 
become  a  father,  and  has  a  son  who  is  exposed  to  the  same  tempts 
tions,  and  has  companions  who  lead  him  into  every  sort  of  iniquity, 
which  they  call  liberty,  and  he  has  parents  and  friends  who  try  to 
keep  lilm  right.  The  counselors  of  evil  find  that  their  only  chance 
of  success  is  to  implant  in  his  soul  a  monster  drone,  or  love ;  while 
other  desires  buzz  around  him  and  mystify  him  with  sweet  sounds 
and  scents,  this  monster  love  takes  possession  of  him  and  carries  him 
off,  and  puts  an  end  to  every  true  or  modest  thought  or  wish  that 
remains  in  him.  Love  has  of  old  been  called  a  tyranny,  and 
drunkenness  is  a  t}Tanny,  and  a  madman  has  in  him  the  spirit  of  a 
tyrant,  and  is  fancying  tiiat  he  can  rule  over  gods  and  men.  And 
the  tyrannical  man,  whether  made  by  nature  or  habit,  is  just  % 
drinking,  lusting,  infuriated  sort  of  animal. 

And  how  does  such  an  one  live  ?  '<  That  is  for  you  to  tell  me, 
nob  for  me  to  tell  you."  Well,  then,  I  fancy  that  he  will  live  amid 
*^velrio8  and  harlotries,  and  love  will  dwell  in  the  house,  lord  and 
master  of  all  that  is  therein.  Many  desires  require  much  money ; 
he  Bjiends  all  that  he  has  and  borrows  more,  and  when  he  has 
notliing  the  young  ravens  are  still  in  the  nest  in  which  they  were 
hatched,  crying  for  food.  Love,  whose  attendants  they  are,  sett 
them  on ;  and  they  must  be  gratified  by  force  or  fraud,  or  if  not, 
they  become  painful  and  troublesome;  and  as  the  new  pleasures 
take  the  place  of  the  old  ones,  so  the  son  will  be  for  taking  the 
Inheritance  of  Ids  parents ;  and  if  they  show  signs  of  refusing,  he 
will  defi'aud  and  deceive  them ;  and  if  they  openly  resist,  do  noi 
fou  think  that  he  will  possibly  be  guilty  of  some  tyrannical  actloof 
**  I  can  only  say,  that  I  should  not  much  like  to  be  in  their  place.* 
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But,  O  heaven!,  Adeimaotus,  to  iliiak  that  fiir  tooic  neir-fitngled 
loTo  t>r  n  hitrlot  or  for  the  waxen  beauty  ot  a  routh,  ho  irill  give 
UD  hii  old  father  and  laotber,  beat  and  de.ircaC  of  fVbndi,  or  e' 
eDMave  Uicm  to  the  fancier  of  the  hour.  A  lyrannical  son  ia  trnlj 
■  bleauDg  to  his  father  and  mother.  He  begins  by  talcing  their 
propcrt}'  Grat ;  and  when  that  comes  to  an  end,  and  he  linds  bit 
lasts  siill  presElng  upon  bim,  he  turns  burglar  or  pickpocket-  ot 
raba  a  temple.  Love,  attended  hy  tho  enfraQchised  lusts,  gels  tbs 
better  of  the  tfaonghts  of  his  joutb,  and  ho  becomes  always  in  life 
■ud  reality  (he  monster  that  he  was  sometimes  in  sleep.  Lova 
lb  his  only  lord,  under  tlie  rule  of  whom  he  is  strong  In  all  violcnca 
and  lawlcssuess ;  ready  for  any  deed  of  daring  that  will  impply  tha 
wants  of  his  rabble-rout,  whether  coming  from  without  or  generated 
within.  Where  there  are  only  a  few  such  in  a  well-ordered  Slat«^ 
In  time  of  war  they  go  out  and  become  the  mercenaries  of  the 
tyrant.  In  time  of  peace  they  stay  at  home  and  do  mischief;  they 
are  the  thieves,  burglars,  footpads,  cutpurses,  man-stealers  of  the 
community ;  and  if  they  are  able  to  speak,  they  come  out  in  an- 
other line  as  false  witnesses  and  informers.  "Yes,"  said  he,  "and 
a  small  calnlogue  ii  crimes  truly,  even  if  the  perpetrators  of  them 
are  not  numerous."  Tea,  I  said ;  but  small  and  great  are  relative 
terms,  and  tho  greatest  crimes  which  are  done  by  them  do  not 
approach  tho  tyrant ;  and  where  there  are  many  of  them  and  they 
wax  Strang,  tbey  create  tho  tyrant  out  of  their  number.  They 
choose  out  their  representative  man,  and  if  the  State  resists,  then 
the  old  story  is  repeated  —  they  beat  their  fatherland  and  mother- 
land, and  place  mercenaries  over  thciu  who  ara  their  servanl*. 
Stich  men  in  tJieir  early  days  live  with  flatterers,  and  they  them- 
selves llntter  others,  and  are  all  things  to  all  men,  in  order  to  gnin 
their  cnda ;  but  they  soon  discard  them,  when  they  have  no  need 
rf  thera ;  they  are  alwoys  either  masters  or  servants,  never  iho 
(Kends  of  anybody ;  no  tyrant  ever  tasted  the  joys  of  friondsliip. 
And  they  are  utterly  treacherous  and  unjust,  if  the  nature  of  justice 
t  all  understood  by  us.  In  a  word,  »ucb  men  are  tlie  wakinj 
n  of  the  dream  whicit  we  described  ;  and  he  who  Is  tho  most 
of  a  tyrant  by  natorei,  and  leads  the  liie  of  a  tyrant  for  the  longest 
lime,  will  be  the  worst  of  them,  and  being  the  worst  of  them,  will 
aIbo  be  the  most  miserable. 

Like  man,  like  Slate,  —  the  tymnnicol  man  will  answer  ia 
tyranny,  wliich  is  the  extreme  opposite  of  the  royal  State ;  for  one 
is  the  best  and  the  other  the  worst.  We  need  not  stop  to  iniuire 
Thicli  is  which,  but  may  at  once  proceed  to  the  next  quetnlco, 
Which  b  tlie  happier?  And  great  and  terrible  as  is  tho  outward 
appearance  of  the  tyrant  silling  upon  a  throne  in  the  midst  of  his 
Mtellitos,  let  us  not  bo  afraid  to  go  in  and  ask  ;  and  the  answer  i^ 
that  tho  monarchical  is  the  happiest,  and  the  tyrannical  the  moi* 
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miserable  of  States.  And  may  we  not  ask  the  same  qnestkm  about 
the  men  themselves,  requesting  some  one  to  look  into  them  who 
Is  able  to  penetrate  the  inner  nature  of  man,  and  will  not  be  struck 
all  of  a  heap,  like  a  child,  by  the  vain  pomp  of  tyranny.  I  win 
suppose  that  he  is  one  who  has  lived  with  1dm,  and  has  seen  him 
in  Ills  undress  when  he  is  no  longer  a  hero,  and  perhaps  in  the 
liour  of  trouble  and  danger.  Let  him  who  has  seen  all  this  tell  ua 
of  his  happiness  and  misery. 

In  order  to  elicit  the  points  of  comparison  in  the  individual  and 
ic  the  State,  I  will  ask  first  of  all,  whether  the  State  is  likely  to 
be  free  or  enslaved ;  will  there  not  be  a  little  freedom  and  a  great 
deal  of  slavery  ?  And  the  fireedom  is  of  the  bad,  and  the  slaTorjr 
of  the  good ;  and  this  is  true  of  the  man  as  well  as  of  the  State ; 
for  his  soul  is  full  of  meanness  and  slavery,  and  the  better  part 
b  that  which  is  enslaved,  and  the  madman  and  beast  have  power 
over  him.  He  cannot  do  what  he  would,  and  his  mind  is  full  of 
confusion ;  taking  the  whole  man,  he  is  the  reverse  of  a  freeman. 
And  the  State  will  be  poor  and  not  rich,  and  the  man's  soul  will 
be  poor.  And  the  State  will  be  full  of  groans  and  lamentations 
and  sorrow,  and  will  be  the  most  miserable  of  States,  and  the  man 
will  be  full  of  sorrows,  and  the  most  miserable  of  men.  No,  not 
the  most  miserable,  for  there  is  yet  a  more  miserable.  ''  Who  is 
that?"  The  tyrannical  man  who  has  the  misfortune  also  to  be- 
come a  public  tyrant.  "  There  I  suspect  that  you  are  right."  Sus- 
pect, yes,  but  how  much  better  to  be  sure  about  a  matter  which  if 
of  vital  importance  to  morals.  He  is  like  a  wealthy  owner  of 
slaves,  only  he  has  more  of  them  than  any  private  individual ;  and, 
as  you  know,  the  owners  are  not  generally  in  any  fear  of  their 
slaves.  And  why  is  this  ?  Because  the  whole  city  is  in  a  league 
which  protects  the  individual.  But  suppose  that  one  of  these 
owners  and  his  household  is  carried  off  by  a  god  into  a  wilderness, 
where  there  are  no  fireemen  to  help  him  (he  is  the  master  say  of 
about  fifly  slaves)  —  will  he  not  be  in  an  agony  of  terror  ?  —  will 
he  not  be  compelled  to  flatter  his  slaves  and  to  promise  them  many 
things  much  against  his  will?  And  suppose  the  same  god  who 
carried  him  off  were  to  surround  him  with  neighbors  who  declare 
diat  no  man  has  any  right  to  have  slaves,  and  that  the  owners  of 
them  should  be  punished  with  death.  '^  Still  worse  and  worse 
He  will  be  in  tlie  midst  of  his  enemies."  And  is  not  our  tyrant 
such  an  imprisoned,  captive  soul,  who  is  made  up  of  fears  and  loves, 
who  has  a  swarm  of  passions  which  he  is  incapable  of  indulging ; 
living  indoors  always  like  a  woman,  and  bcinj^  jealous  of  those  who 
have  the  freedom  of  going  about  and  seeing  the  world  ? 

Having  so  many  evils,  will  not  the  most  miserable  of  men  be 
still  more  miserable  in  a  public  station  ?  Master  of  others  when 
he  is  not  master  of  himself,  like  a  sick  man  who  is  compelled  to  be 
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ui  stUete,  —  he  ia  tho  mcoiiest  of  ciaves  anil  most  abject  of  fla^' 
teren;  w&aling  all  thing?,  Bnd  having  all  Hi  desires  craving  aboul 
him ;  slwa^a  in  fear  and  dbtractioo,  like  the  Suie  of  whicli  he  ii 
the  represeoUtivc.  His  jealouti,  haCeful,  faithless  temper  growi 
worse  with  commftnd  ;  ha  is  more  and  more  fMthlesa,  eavioua,  un- 
righteous, the  most  wretched  of  men,  and  the  cause  of  wretcliednesi 
to  himself  and  to  others.  And  so  let  us  have  a  final  trial  and 
proclamation  ;  need  we  hire  the  herald,  or  shall  I  proclaim  the 
result?  The  son  of  Arislon  (the  best)  is  of  opinion  that  the  heit 
and  jastest  of  men  b  also  the  happiest,  and  that  tliis  is  he  who  is 
the  most  royal  miut«r  of  liimscif;  and  that  the  uojust  man  is  he 
who  is  the  greatest  t^riviit  of  himself  and  his  State.  "  Let  tha 
proclatnation  be  made."  And  Hbntl  I  odd  further,  "seen  or  un- 
seen hy  gods  or  men  ?  " 

This  ia  our  fir«  proof.  The  second  is  derived  from  the  three 
Idnds  of  pleasure,  which  answer  to  the  three  divisions  of  the  soul 
—  reason,  passion,  desire;  under  which  last  may  be  comprehended 
avarice  a>  well  as  sensual  appetite,  while  passion  may  be  said  to 
Include  ambition,  party-feeling,  love  of  reputation.  Beasoc,  on  the 
Other  hand,  is  solely  directed  to  the  attainment  of  truth,  and  may 
be  truly  described  as  a  lover  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  careless 
of  money  and  reputation.  In  accordance  with  the  difference  of 
men's  natures,  one  of  theso  three  principles  is  in  the  ascendant  — 
'ove  of  wisdom,  lore  of  honor,  love  of  gain,  having  their  several 
pleasures  corresponding  to  them.  Interrogate  now  the  three  na- 
tures, and  each  one  will  be  found  praising  his  own  pleasures  and 
depreciadng  those  of  others-  The  money-oiaker  will  contrast  the 
vanity  of  knowledge  with  the  solid  advantages  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  amUtioug  man  will  think  knowledge  which  is  without  honor 
all  smoke  and  nonsense  ;  whereas  the  philosopher  will  regard  only 
the  fiinition  of  truth,  which  is  not  far  from  the  heaven  of  pleasure, 
and  will  deem  all  other  pleasures  to  he  necessary  rather  than  good. 
Now  how  shall  we  decide  between  them  T  "I  cannot  say."  Well, 
b  there  any  better  criterion  than  experience  and  knowledge  T  And 
which  of  the  three  has  the  truest  knowledge  sad  the  widest  experi- 
ence? Thu  experience  of  youth  mokes  the  philosopher  acquainted 
with  the  two  kinds  of  desire,  but  the  avaricious  and  ambitious  man 
never  t4ules  the  pleasures  of  truth  and  wisdom.  ITonor  he  bat 
equally  with  them ;  for  the  wise  man  is  honored  as  well  as  the 
great  and  rich;  and  he  is  their  equal  in  experience;  they  ore 
"judged  of  him,"  but  he  is  "  not  judged  of  them,"  for  they  never 
■ttun  to  the  knowledge  of  true  being.  And  his  instrument  is  rca- 
ton,  whereas  their  measure  is  wealth  and  honor ;  and  if  by  reason 
we  are  to  judge,  his  good  will  be  the  truest.  And  so  we  arrive 
M  the  result  that  the  pleasure  of  the  rational  part  of  the  soul,  ami 
ft  &&  passed  in  sncb  pleasure,  is  the  pleasantest.     He  who  has  ■ 
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right  to  judge  judges  ihuB.     And  next  comes  the  life  of  ■mhitJo^ 
\Dd  in  the  third  place,  that  of  money. 

Twice  has  the  just  man  overthrown  the  unjust :  once  more,  at 
in  an  Olympian  contest,  first  offering  up  a  prayer  to  the  sayiour 
Zeus,  let  him  try  a  fall.  A  wise  man  whispers  to  me  that  the 
pleasures  of  the  wise  are  true  and  pure ;  all  others  aire  a  shadow 
only.  Let  us  examine  this :  Is  not  pleasure  opposed  to  pain,  and 
is  there  not  a  mean  state  of  rest  between  the  two?  When  a  maa 
is  sick,  nothing  is  more  pleasant  to  him  than  health.  This  he  never 
found  out  while  he  was  well.  But  in  pain  he  desires  only  to  cease 
from  pain ;  his  wishes  reach  no  further.  When  he  is  in  an  ecstasy 
of  pleasure,  on  the  other  hand,  rest  is  painful  to  him.  Thus  rest  or 
cessation  is  both  pleasure  and  pain.  But  can  that  which  is  neither 
bo  both  ?  Again,  pleasure  and  pain  are  motions,  but  the  absence 
of  them  is  rest ;  here  is  another  contradiction.  Thus  we  are  led  to 
infer  that  all  this  is  appearance  only,  and  witchery  of  the  senses. 
And  these  are  not  the  only  pleasures,  for  there  are  oUiers  which  have 
no  preceding  pains.  Pure  pleasure  then  is  not  the  absence  of  pun, 
nor  pure  pain  the  absence  of  pleasure ;  although  most  of  the  pleas- 
ures which  reach  the  mind  through  the  body  are  of  this  character, 
and  have  not  only  their  reactions  when  they  depart,  but  their  an- 
ticipations before  they  come.  Shall  I  find  a  simile  which  will  help 
to  describe  them  ?  There  is  in  nature  an  upper,  lower,  and  middle 
region,  and  he  who  goes  from  the  lower  to  the  middle  imagines  that 
he  is  going  up ;  but  ho  who  ascends  from  the  upper  to  the  ndddle 
imagines  that  he  is  making  the  downward  descent ;  and  this  con- 
fusion happens  with  pleasure  and  pain,  and  with  many  other  things. 
The  man  who  compares  gray  with  black,  calls  gray  white ;  and  the 
man  who  compares  absence  of  pain  with  pain,  calls  the  absence  of 
pain  pleasure.  Again,  hunger  and  thirst  are  inanitions  of  the  body, 
ignorance  and  folly  of  the  soul :  and  food  is  the  satisfaction  of  the 
one,  and  knowledge  of  the  other.  Now  which  is  the  purer  satisfao* 
tion  —  that  of  eating  and  drinking,  or  that  of  knowledge  ?  Consider 
the  matter  thus  :  The  satisfaction  of  that  which  has  more  existence 
is  truer  than  of  that  which  has  less.  And  the  invariable  and  im* 
mortal  has  a  more  real  existence  than  the  variable  and  mortal,  and 
has  a  corresponding  measure  of  knowledge  and  truth.  And  the 
soul  has  more  existence  and  truth  and  knowledge  than  the  body, 
and  is  therefore  more  really  satisfied,  and  has  a  more  natural  pleas* 
ure.  Those  who  feast  only  on  earthly  food,  are  always  going  at 
random  up  to  the  middle  and  down  again ;  but  they  never  pass  into 
the  true  upper  world,  or  have  a  taste  of  true  pleasure.  Like  ani» 
*nals,  their  heads  are  always  turned  towards  the  ground,  and  their 
bodies  are  on  the  dining-tablo ;  they  butt  at  one  another  with  iron 
horns  and  hoofs,  and  kill  one  another  by  reason  of  their  insatiable 
lost,  for  they  are  not  filled  with  true  being,  and  their  vessel  is  leak/ 
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(Cp.  Gorgiiw,  243  A.  foil.)  Their  pleaiures  ure  muwtl  with  pain, 
mi  are  mere  ebadowg  of  plcaBure.  infectod  \iy  their  proximitj  to 
tlie  oppoeite,  tntennGed  by  contrail,  and  therefore  intcusely  dcdred; 
■nd  iDen  go  lighting  about  them,  at  Stesichoraa  6a,ya  that  they  fought 
about  the  shadow  of  Ueleo,  in  ignorance  of  the  truth. 

The  same  maj  be  aaid  of  the  paasionate  element,  whether  the 
ruling  motive  be  ambitions  envy,  party  violence,  or  angrj  discontent 
The  desires  of  the  ambitious  soul,  as  wcti  as  of  the  coreloiifi,  h>T« 
>j  ieferior  satisfaction.  Only  when  under  the  guidance  of  renxui 
do  dther  of  the  other  principles  attain  the  true  pleasure  which  la 
natnrol  to  them,  When  not  attaining,  they  compel  the  other  part* 
of  the  Bool  to  pursue  a  liiadow  of  pleasure  which  is  not  theirs. 
And  the  more  distant  they  are  from  law  and  order,  the  more  iUuiiTa 
will  be  their  pleasures.  The  desires  of  lore  and  tyranny  are  the 
fiutbest  from  this  Hmit,  and  those  of  the  king  are  nearest  la  it. 
Thero  is  one  genuine  pleaaure,  and  two  spurious  ones:  the  tyrant 
goes  beyond  these  latter,  beyond  law  and  reasou.  Nor  can  iho 
measure  of  his  inferiority  be  told,  except  in  a  fi<;ure.  The  tyrant 
is  the  third  removed  from  the  oligarch,  and  has  therefore  not  a 
shadow  of  his  pleasure,  but  the  shadow  of  a  shadow  only.  The 
oligarch,  agiun,  is  thrice  removed  from  the  king,  and  thus  we  get 
the  Ibrmula  SX^i  which  is  the  number  of  a  surface,  representing 
the  shadow  which  is  tlte  tyrant's  pleasure,  and  if  you  like  to  cube 
this  number  of  the  beast  you  will  find  that  the  meaeare  of  the 
difference  amounts  to  TS9 ;  the  kln^  ia  729  times  more  happy  than 
the  Qrrant.  And  this  estraonlinary  number  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
number  of  days  and  nights  which  there  are  in  a  year  (365X2^;=730); 
and  is  therefore  akin  to  human  life.  This  is  the  measure  of  the 
hterval  between  a  good  and  bad  man  in  happiness  only,  —  what 
must  be  the  di7erence  between  them  in  comeliness  of  life,  in  beauty 
Uld  virtue  ? 

Perhaps  you  may  remember  some  one  saying  at  the  beginning  of 
Otu  discussion  that  the  unjust  man  nas  profited  if  he  had  the  repu- 
tation of  jnsUue  f  l^ofi  that  we  have  determined  the  nature  of 
jntdce  and  injustice,  let  us  make  an  ideal  image  of  the  soul  like 
the  fiibulous  monsters  of  mythology,  which  will  personify  his  worda. 
First  of  all,  fashion  a  multitudinous  many-headed  beast,  having  a 
ring  of  heads  of  all  manner  of  animals,  tame  and  wild,  and  able  to 
pKvlnoa  and  change  them  at  pleasure.  "That  would  lie  no  easy 
taidc  for  a  statuary ;  bnt  as  tma^nation  can  create  anything,  I  will 
do  as  you  say."  Suppose  now  another  form  of  a  lion,  and  another 
of  a  man  ;  the  second  smaller  than  the  Srat,  and  the  third  smnllet 
than  the  second,  and  join  them  together,  and  cover  them  outside 
with  a  human  skin,  in  which  you  completely  conceal  nil  that  it 
within.  When  this  has  been  done  let  us  tell  the  supporter  of  in- 
loMice  that  he  is  feeding  up  the  two  beasts  and  starving  tl 
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whom  they  torment  and  hate.  The  maintamer  of  justice,  on  tli# 
other  hand,  is  aiming  at  strengthening  the  man ;  he  is  nourishing 
the  gentle  part,  and  making  an  alliance  with  the  lion  hal^  in  order 
that  he  may  be  able  to  keep  down  the  many-headed  hydra,  and 
oring  all  into  unity  with  each  other  and  with  diemselves.  Thus  in 
every  point  of  view,  whether  in  relation  to  pleasure,  honor,  or  ad- 
vantage, the  just  man  is  right,  and  the  unjust  wrong. 

Come  then,  let  us  reason  with  the  unjust,  who  is  not  intentiomallj 
in  error.  "  Sweet  sir,"  we  will  say  to  him,  *'  is  not  the  noble  that 
which  subjects  the  beast  to  the  man,  or  rather  to  the  God  in  man; 
the  ignoble,  that  which  subjects  the  man  to  the  beast  ?  "  He  can 
hardly  avoid  admitting  this.  And  if  so,  who  would  receive  gold  on 
condition  that  he  was  to  degrade  the  noblest  part  of  himself  under 
the  worst  ?  —  who  would  sell  his  son  or  daughter  into  the  hands  of 
brutal  and  evil  men,  for  any  amount  of  money  ?  And  will  he  sell 
his  own  fairer  and  diviner  part  without  any  compunction  to  the 
most  godless  and  foul?  Would  he  not  be  a  traitor  worse  than 
Eriphyle,  who  sold  her  husband's  life  for  a  necklace?  And  in- 
temperance is  the  letting  loose  of  the  multiform  monster,  and  pride 
and  suUenness  are  the  growth  and  tension  of  the  lion  and  serpent 
element,  and  luxury  and  effeminacy  are  caused  by  the  too  great 
relaxation  of  this.  Flattery  and  meanness  ag^n  arise  from  the 
spirited  element  being  subjected  to  avarice,  and  the  lion  metamor- 
phosed into  a  monkey.  And  the  real  disgrace  of  handicraft 
arts  is,  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  them  have  no  control  oyer 
themselves  ;  they  have  to  flatter,  instead  of  mastering  their  desires ; 
therefore  we  say  that  they  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  better  principle  in  another,  because  they  have  none  of  their 
own ;  not,  as  Thrasymachus  imagined,  to  the  injury  of  the  subjects, 
but  for  their  good.  And  this  is  the  intention  of  the  education  of 
the  young,  —  namely,  to  give  them  self-control ;  the  law  desires  to 
nurse  up  in  them  a  higher  principle,  and  when  this  is  attained,  they 
may  go  their  ways. 

*^  What,  then,  shall  a  man  profit,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  " 
and  become  more  and  more  wicked  ?  Or  what  shall  he  profit  bjr 
escaping  discovery,  if  the  concealment  of  evil  prevents  the  cure  T 
Whereas  if  he  had  been  punished,  the  brutal  part  of  him  would 
have  been  silenced,  and  the  gentler  element  liberated ;  and  he 
would  have  begun  to  add  to  temperance  justice,  and  to  justioa 
wisdom,  which  is  a  union  fairer  far  than  the  combination  of  beauty 
and  health  and  strength  in  the  body,  in  the  same  degree  that  the 
soul  is  fairer  than  the  body.  He  who  has  understanding  will  honor 
knowledge  above  all,  and  to  this  direct  his  energies;  in  the  next 
place  he  will  keep  under  his  body,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  health 
and  strength,  but  for  the  sake  of  creating  in  himself  the  most  per> 
GMst  harmony  of  body  and  soul.     In  the  acquisition  of  riches,  too^ 
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he  will  nim  aX  the  same  hiknuonious  limit;  he  will  not  be  led  bjr 
tbi  admiration  of  the  rulgar  to  heap  up  wealth  without  meuure. 
but  he  will  fear  that  the  Incrunse  of  wealth  will  disturb  the  (.-onsti- 
Cution  of  Ilia  own  bcuI.  For  the  Biunu  reason  he  will  only  ttcet^pt 
Buch  honors  u  will  maJco  him  a  bt^tter  mnti ;  any  others  be  will 
decline,  "  Tbea,"  raid  he.  "  he  will  not  l>e  n  politiciau,  if  this  li 
hia  chief  care/'  B/  the  dog  of  Kgypt,  ha  will,  I  Buid,  in  bis  own 
city,  but  probftbly  not  in  his  native  country,  unluas  by  some  divins 
aouideut.  "I  understand  you,"  hi:  said,  "to  mean  that  tie  will  be  a 
citizen  of  the  ideal  city,  wliiub  has  no  place  upon  earth."  But,  I 
replied,  there  is  a  pattern  of  such  a  city,  which  is  laid  up  in  heaven 
for  him  who  has  eyes  to  lee  and  desires  Xa  order  his  life  aft«r  (hat 
image.  WhetJier  such  a  State  is  or  over  will  be,  matters  not;  he 
will  act  according  to  that  pattern  and  no  other. 

....  The  most  remarkable  points  in  the  9th  Book  of  Ihc  &e- 
pnblic  are:  (1)  the  account  of  pleasure;  (3)  the  number  of  ths 
interral  which  divides  the  king  Iroiu  the  tyrant;  (3)  the  pattern 
wtucb  is  in  heaven. 

1.  Plato'*  account  of  pleasure  is  remarkable  for  moderation,  and 
in  this  respect  contrasts  with  the  later  Flatonists  and  the  views 
which  are  attributed  to  them  by  Aristotle.  He  is  not  like  the 
Cynics,  opposed  to  all  pleasure,  but  rather  desires  that  the  several 
parts  of  the  soul  shall  have  their  natural  satisfaction  ;  he  even 
agrees  with  the  Epicureans  in  describing  pleasure  as  something 
more  than  the  absence  of  pain.  This  is  proved  by  the  circum- 
stance that  there  are  pleasures  which  have  no  antecedent  pains  (as 
he  also  remarks  in  the  Fhilcbas),  such  as  the  pleasures  of  smcU, 
knd  also  the  pleasures  of  hope  and  antidpaUon.  In  the  previous 
book  (pp.  5^3,  6S9)  he  had  made  the  distinction  between  necessary 
and  unnecessary  pleasure,  which  is  repeated  by  Aristotle,  and  ha 
now  observus  that  there  arc  a  further  class  of  "  wild  beast "  pleas- 
nres,  corresponding  to  Aristotle's  Or/ptorrii.  Me  dwells  upon  the 
relative  and  unreiU  character  of  sensual  pleasures,  and  the  illuaioo 
whiuh  arisus  out  of  the  contrast  of  pleasure  and  pain,  pointing  out 
the  superiority  of  the  pleasures  of  reason,  wliich  are  at  rest,  over 
the  fleeting  pler.sures  of  sense  and  emotion.  The  proeniinence  o^ 
royal  pleasure  is  shown  by  the  fact  tliat  reason  is  able  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  lower  pleasures,  while  the  two  lower  parts  of  ibo 
■Old  are  incapable  of  judging  the  pleasures  of  reason.  Thus,  in  his 
treatment  of  pleaaure,  as  in  many  other  subjects,  the  pbilosophy  ot 
Plato  is  "  sawn  up  into  quantities  "  by  Aristotle ;  the  analysis  which 
woA  originally  made  by  bim  became  in  the  next  generation  the 
foundation  of  technical  diatinctious.  Both  in  Plato  and  Aristotiu 
wc  may  observe  the  illusion  under  wliieli  the  ancienLi  fell  of  re- 
garding  the  transience  of  pleasure  as  a  proof  of  its  unreality,  and 
of  coufbundiog  the  pennaneacc  of  the  iDtelleclual  pleuurci  with 
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the  unchangeableness  of  tbe  knowledge  from  which  thej  are  de- 
rived. All  experience  shows  us  that  the  pleasures  of  knowledge^ 
though  more  elevating,  are  not  more  lasting  than  any  other  plea»» 
tires,  and  are  almost  equally  dependent  on  the  accidents  of  our 
bodily  state.     (Cp.  Introd.  to  Fhilebus.) 

2.  The  number  of  the  interval  which  separates  the  king  from  tlie 
tyrant  and  royal  from  tyrannical  pleasures  is  729,  the  cube  of  S; 
which  Plato  characteristically  designates  as  a  number  snitnblo  lo 
human  life,  because  nearly  equivalent  to  the  number  of  days  and 
nights  in  the  year.  He  is  desirous  of  proclaiming  that  the  interral 
between  them  is  immeasurable,  and  invents  a  formula  to  give  ex- 
pression to  his  idea.  Those  who  spoke  of  justice  as  a  cube,  of 
virtue  as  an  art  of  measuring  (Prot  357  A),  saw  no  inappropriate 
ness  in  conceiving  the  soul  under  the  figure  of  a  line,  or  the  pleas* 
ure  of  the  tyrant  as  separated  from  the  pleasure  of  the  king  by  the 
numerical  interval  of  729.  And  in  modem  times  we  sometimet 
use  metaphorically  what  Plato  employed  as  a  philosophical  formula. 
<'  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  loss  of  the  tyrant,  except  perhaps 
in  this  way,"  says  Plato.  So  we  might  say,  that  although  the  life 
of  a  good  man  is  not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  a  bad  man,  yet  yoa 
may  measure  the  difference  between  them  by  valuing  one  minute 
of  the  one  at  an  hour  of  the  other  ("  one  day  in  thy  courts  is  better 
than  a  thousand*'),  or  you  might  say  that  *' there  is  an  infinite 
difference.'*  But  this  is  not  so  much  as  saying,  in  homely  phrase, 
'^they  are  a  thousand  miles  asunder."  And  accordingly  Plato 
finds  the  natural  vehicle  of  his  thoughts  in  a  progression  of  num* 
bers ;  this  arithmetical  formula  he  draws  out  with  the  utmost  seri- 
ousness, and  both  here  and  in  the  number  of  generation  seems  to 
find  an  additional  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  speculation  in  forming 
the  number  into  a  geometrical  figure.  In  speaking  of  the  number 
729  as  proper  to  human  life,  he  probably  intended  to  intimate  that 
one  year  of  tlie  t}Tannical  =  12  hours  of  the  royal  life. 

The  simple  observation  that  the  comparison  of  two  solids  Ss 
efiected  by  the  comparison  of  the  cubes  of  their  sides,  is  the  math- 
ematical groundwork  of  this  fanciful  expression.  There  is  some 
«(ifEculty  in  explaining  the  steps  by  which  the  number  739  is 
obtained ;  the  oligarch  is  removed  in  the  third  degree  firom  the 
royal  and  aristocratical,  and  the  tyrant  in  the  third  degree  from 
the  oligarchical,  but  we  have  to  arrange  the  terms  as  the  sides  of 
a  square  and  to  count  the  oligarch  twice  over,  thus  reckoning  them 
not  as  1=  5  but  as  =  9.  The  square  of  9  is  passed  lightly  over 
M  only  a  step  towards  the  cube. 

8.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Republic,  Plato  seems  to  be  more 
and  more  convinced  of  the  ideal  character  of  his  own  speculations. 
At  the  end  of  the  9th  Book  the  pattern  which  is  in  heaven  takes 
the  place  of  the  city  of  philosophers  on  earth.     The  vision  whicb 
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bM  n^-eivaJ  form  and  mbstance  at  his  haoda,  is  no«  duO'iiered 
to  be  at  a  distance.  And  yet  thi»  distant  kingdom  is  also  tlie  nJa 
of  man's  life.  (Bk.  Va.  5*0  E.)  ("  Say  not  lo  !  here,  of  lo !  there, 
for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.")  Thus  a  note  is  stmck 
which  preftarca  for  tbe  revelation  of  a  fliture  liie  in  the  Ibllowing 
Book.  But  the  future  life  is  present  uill ;  the  ideal  of  pontics  ia 
lo  be  realized  in  the  individual. 

Book  X.  Many  things  pleased  me  in  the  order  of  our  Statci, 
but  there  is  nothing  which  I  like  better  than  the  regulation  about 
poeTy.  Tho  divTsion  of  iha  soul  Uirowg  a  new  light  on  oor  esclu- 
won  of  imitaUon.  For  I  do  not  mind  saying  to  you,  what  I  would 
rathtr  not  hsTo  you  repeat  to  t^e  poets  and  their  votaries,  that 
all  poetry  is  an  outrage  on  the  understanding  of  the  heari^rs,  if  they 
have  not  that  balm  of  knowled;^  which  lieals  error.  I  have  loved 
Homer  ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  he  appears  to  mo  to  be  the 
great  author  and  master  of  tragic  poetry.  But  much  as  I  love  the 
man,  I  love  truth  more,  and  therefore  I  must  speak  out :  and  first 
of  all,  will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  nature  of  imitation,  for  really  I 
ilo  not  undoratand  ?  "  How  likely  then  that  I  shall  uoderstand  I  " 
That  may  very  well  be,  for  the  duller  often  sees  better  than  tliB 
keener  eye.  "  That  is  true,  but  iu  your  presence  I  can  hardly 
Ventura  to  say  what  I  think."  Then  suppose  that  wo  begin  in 
the  old  fashion,  with  the  doctrina  of  ucivereaU;  let  us  assume 
the  existence  of  beds  and  tables.  There  is  one  idea  of  a  bed,  or 
of  a  table,  which  the  maker  of  each  had  in  his  mind  when  making 
them  ;  he  did  not  make  the  ideas  of  becls  and  tables,  but  he  made 
beds  and  tables  aecording  to  the  ideas.  And  is  there  not  a  maker 
of  the  works  of  all  workmen?  "A  rare  artist  that  1 "  Wait  a 
little,  and  you  may  have  some  reason  for  that  exclamation :  Thia 
1b  he  who  niakes  plants  and  animals,  lumselli  and  all  other  things; 
Uie  earth  and  heaven,  and  things  under  the  earth  ;  be  makes  the 
gods  also.  "  He  must  be  a  wizard,  indeed  I  "  But  do  you  not 
■ee  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  you  could  do  the  same?  You 
have  only  to  take  a  mirror,  and  catch  the  reflection  of  the  sun,  and 
the  earth,  and  plants,  and  animals,  and  yourself  in  that,  —  there 
)^n  have  made  them.  "Yea,  in  appearance,  but  not  in  reality." 
And  that  is  what  I  mean  ;  the  painter  is  such  a  creator  as  you  ara 
irith  the  mirror,  and  is  even  more  unreal  than  the  carpenter, 
although  the  carpenter  or  any  other  artist  cannot  be  said  to  make 
the  abiolute  bed.  "  That  is  what  the  wise  tell  us."  Nor  is  there 
BDy  reason  for  wondering  that  hia  bed  has  but  an  iodisttnct  rcLv 
Add  to  the  truth.  Reflect :  Here  are  three  beds :  one  in  natnre, 
which  is  made  by  God  \  another,  which  is  made  by  the  ciirpeni«r 
%j)d  tho  third,  by  the  painter ;  and  there  are  thrt-c  aniacs,  whe 
(ndle  orer  them,  —  God,  iLc   maker  of  the  bed,  the  painter. 
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God  only  made  one,  nor  could  He  have  made  more  than  one ;  Urn 
If  there  had  been  two,  there  would  always  have  been  a  third  — • 
more  absolute  and  abstract  than  either,  under  which  they  would 
have  been  included.  We  may  therefore  conceive  God  as  the  nat- 
ural maker  of  the  bed,  and  in  another  sense  the  carpenter  ik  also 
the  nuiker;  but  the  painter  may  be  more  properly  describod  an  tho 
imitator  of  what  the  other  two  make ;  he  has  to  do  with  a  creation 
which  is  thrice  removed  from  reality.  And  the  tragic  poet  is  an 
imitator,  and,  like  every  other  imitator,  is  thrice  removed  from  tho 
king  and  from  the  truth.  The  painter  imitates  not  the  absolute 
truth,  but  the  truth  of  the  created  object.  And  this,  withotit 
being  really  different,  appears  to  be  different,  and  has  many  pointa 
of  view,  of  which  only  one  is  caught  by  the  painter,  who  representa 
everything  because  he  represents  a  piece  of  everything,  and  that 
piece  an  image.  And  he  can  paint  any  artist,  although  he  knows 
nothing  of  their  arts ;  and  this  with  sufficient  skill  to  deceive  chil- 
dren or  simple  people.  Let  us  now  imagine  that  some  one  comes 
and  tells  us  of  his  having  met  a  man  who  knows  all  that  everybody 
knows,  and  better  than  anybody.  Should  we  not  infer  that  he  is 
a  simpleton  who  has  no  discernment  of  truth  and  falsehood,  and 
has  met  with  a  wizard  or  enchanter,  whom  he  fancied  to  be  all- 
wise?  And  when  we  hear  persons  saying  that  Homer  and  the 
tragedians  know  all  the  arts  and  all  the  virtues,  must  we  not  infer 
that  the  persons  who  say  these  things  are  under  a  similar  delusion  ? 
they  do  not  see  that  the  poets  are  imitators,  and  that  their  creations 
ore  only  imitations.  "  Very  true."  But  if  a  person  could  create 
as  well  as  imitate,  he  would  rather  leave  some  permanent  work 
and  not  an  imitation  only ;  he  would  rather  be  the  receiver  than 
the  giver  of  praise.  "  Yes,  for  then  he  would  have  more  honor 
and  advantage."  And  now  let  me  apply  this  to  the  case  of  Homer 
and  the  poets.  Friend  Homer,  I  would  say  to  him,  I  am  ncrt 
going  to  ask  you  about  medicine,  or  any  of  the  arts  to  which  your 
poems  incidentally  refer,  but  about  their  main  subjects,  —  war^ 
military  tactics,  politics.  If  you  are  not  the  creator  of  a  shadow 
thrice  removed  from  the  truth,  but  only  twice,  please  to  inform  us 
what  good  you  have  ever  done  to  mankind  ?  Is  there  any  ci^ 
which  professes  to  have  received  laws  from  you,  as  Sicily  and 
Italy  have  from  Charondas,  Sparta  from  Lycurgus,  Athens  fitnn 
Solon  ?  Or  was  there  ever  any  war  carried  on  by  your  counsels  t 
or  any  notion  or  invention  which  is  attributed  to  you,  as  there  is 
to  Thalcs  and  Anacharsis  ?  Or  is  there  any  Homeric  way  of  life^ 
such  as  Pythagoras  taught,  in  which  you  instructed  men,  and  which 
is  called  afler  you  ?  ^^  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  recorded,  and  indeed 
that  companion  of  Homer  who  had  tho  misfortune  to  be  called 
Flesh-cliild,  was  more  unfortunate  in  his  breeding  than  he  was  is 
his  name,  if,  as  tradition  say^  Homer  in  his  lifetime  was  allowial 
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bjr  hio,  aqU  his  oUiet  frienda  to  starve."  Yes,  that  h  the  tradition: 
hut  could  this  over  hnre  happaned  if  Homer  hnd  really  been  thn 
educator  of  HuUos?  Would  he  not  havQ  hod  many  attnched  fol- 
lowers? Can  ne  suppose  thut  Prota^ru  uid  Prodiuus  could  hire 
persuaded  their  contem[)oraries  that  no  one  could  nmoage  house 
or  Stale  without  them,  at  which  Iholr  admirers  were  so  greatly 
deUehted  that  they  were  ready  to  curry  them  about  on  their  heads, 
>nd  tliat  Homer  and  Heeiod  would  have  been  alloweil  to  go  about 
M  bognars  —  I  me&n,  if  they  had  really  been  able  to  do  the  world 
•ny  good,  would  not  mankind  have  sought  after  ihcm  more  than 
sfter  gold  and  silver,  and  have  gone  about  with  tbom  in  order  (o 
get  education  ?  But  they  did  not,  and  therefore  we  may  infer  that 
Homer  and  all  the  poets  are  only  imitators,  who  imitate  the  appear- 
ance of  all  things  ;  as  a  painter  may  paint  a  cobbler  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  figure  and  color  without  any  practice  in  cobbUng.  so  ths 
poet  can  put  the  colors  of  language  on  any  art,  and  give  harmony 
«nd  rhythm  lo  the  cobbler  and  also  to  the  general ;  for  you  know 
that  mere  narration,  when  deprived  of  the  omumenla  of  metre,  is 
like  a  face  which  has  lost  the  beauty  of  youth,  und  never  hod  uny 
Otiier.  Once  more,  tlie  imitator  lias  no  knowledge  of  reality,  but 
oiily  of  appearance.  The  painter  paints,  and  the  workur  in  ineCid 
or  leather  makes  a  bridle  itnd  reinf,  but  neither  understands  the 
use  of  them  —  the  knowledge  of  this  is  confined  to  the  horeeumu ; 
Bnd  this  is  true  of  other  tilings.  Thus  wo  hnve  three  arts ;  onu 
of  use,  another  of  invention,  a  third  of  imitation ;  and  the  user 
AmUhes  the  rule  to  the  two  others.  The  llute  player  will  know 
the  good  and  bad  flute,  and  the  maker  will  put  faith  in  him  ;  but 
the  Imitator  will  neither  know  nor  hare  faith  —  neither  science 
nor  ojuoion  can  bu  ascribed  lo  Mm.  Imitation,  then  is  ilr^void  of 
knowledge,  being  only  a  kind  of  play  or  sport,  —  and  the  tragic 
and  epic  poets  are  in  the  highest  degree  imitators. 

And  now  let  us  inquire,  what  is  the  faculty  in  man  which  an- 
■trers  to  imitation  !  Allow  me  to  explain  my  meaning  thus  :  Ob- 
jects aT«  diflerenlly  seen  when  in  the  water  and  when  out  of  the 
water,  when  near  and  when  at  a  distance ;  and  the  painter  or 
juggler  makes  use  of  this  variaUon  to  impose  upon  us.  Aod  the 
■rt  of  measuring  and  weighing  and  calculating  comes  in  lo  asdst 
our  bewildered  minds,  and  save  them  from  the  power  of  appear- 
ance i  for,  as  we  were  saying,  two  contrary  opinions  of  the  same 
ftbont  the  same  and  at  the  sauie  time,  cannot  both  of  iliem  be  true 
But  which  is  true  is  detemuue<l  by  the  art  of  calculation,  and  this 
is  allied  to  the  better  faculty  in  tho  soul,  as  the  arts  tf  imitation 
■.■«  to  the  worse.  And  th?re  is  yet  another  aspect  of  poctica. 
Imitation,  wnlch  I  will  invite  you  to  consider.  JMun  imiuite  uk- 
trona  voluntary  or  involuntary,  in  wtu:^  there  is  an  czjiectatiac 
it  m  good  or  bad  result,  and  present  esperienoe  of  pleasure  and 
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pidiL  But  it  ft  fluui  ia  bflrmon j  with  kinudf  wlwa  \l  it  tb/b 
ject  of  these  conflictiiig  iaflnenees  ?  It  there  not  rather  a 
diction  in  him  ?  Let  me  further  ask,  whether  he  it  man  likelj  ie 
control  sorrow  when  he  is  alone  or  when  he  is  in  oompanj  wi^ 
others?  '^The  latter."  And  reason  and  law  are  the  controlling 
principles,  while  feeling  would  lead  him  to  indidge  hit  tomnr. 
The  law  tells  him  to  be  patient,  and  that  he  cannot  know  wlietfaer 
his  affliction  is  good  or  e?il,  and  that  no  human  thing  is  of  an/ 
great  consequence,  but  that  sorrow  is  the  greatest  impedimeat  to 
that  which  we  most  need:  and  this  b  good  counsel,  which  will 
adrise  what  is  best  under  the  ciroumstancet.  For  when  we  stum- 
ble, we  riionld  not  like  diildren  set  up  a  crj,  holding  the  pait 
affected  in  our  liands,  but  we  should  be  up  and  doing,  not  making 
a  lament,  but  finding  a  cure.  The  better  part  is  roidy  to  iblloir 
tlie  suggestion  of  reason,  while  the  irrational  principle  is  full  of 
grief  and  sorrow  at  the  recollection.  And  in  this  irrational  part 
are  found  the  chief  materials  of  the  imitative  arts.  For  reason  ia 
ever  in  repose  and  cannot  easiljr  be  displayed,  especially  to  a 
mixed  multitude  who  have  no  experience  of  her.  Thus  the  poet 
is  like  the  painter  in  two  ways :  first,  he  paints  an  inferior  degree 
of  truth,  and  secondly,  he  is  concerned  with  an  inferior  part  of  the 
soul.  He  indulges  the  feelings,  while  he  enfeebles  the  reason ;  and 
we  refuse  to  allow  him  to  have  authority  over  the  mind  of  man ; 
for  he  has  no  measure  of  greater  or  less,  and  is  a  maker  of  image«| 
and  very  far  gone  firom  truth. 

And  we   have   not  yet  mentioned   the  heaviest  count  in  the 
indictment,  the  power  which  poetry  has  of  injuriously  exciting  tlie 
feelings.     When  we  hear  Homer,  or  some  tragedian,  reciting   at 
length  the  sorrows  of  heroes,  lamenting  and  beating  their  breatly 
you  know  that  we  sympathize  with  them  and  praise  the  poet;  and 
yet  in  our  sorrows  any  such  exhibition  of  feeling  is  regarded  at 
effeminate  and  lumanly  (op.  Ion,  585  £).     Now,  ought  a  man  to 
feel  pleasure  in  seeing  another  do  what  he  hates  and  abominate* 
in  himself?     Remember  that  he  gives  way  to  that  which  in  hit 
own  case  he  would  control,  whose  hunger  and  thirst  after  sorrow 
is  then  satisfied,  and  that  the  better  principle  in  us  when  only  con- 
templating another's  sorrow,  is  apt  to  be  deceived,  and  does  not 
feel  that  any  self-restraint  is  necessary- ;  be  may  enjoy  the  luxury 
>f  sorrow  without  dis^^ce,  and  will  be  the  gainer  by  the  pleasure. 
But  this  Bclf-indulgence  has  a  further  effect.     For  ho  who  begins 
^y  weeping  at  the  sorrows  of  others,  will  end  by  weeping  at  liit 
jwn.     Tlie  same  is   true  of  comedy,  —  you  may  often   laugh  at 
buffoonery  which  you  would  be  ashamed  to  utter,  and  the  love  of 
foarse  merriment  on  the  stage  will  at  last  turn  you  into  a  buffooa 
at  home.     Poetry  feeds  and  waters  the  passions  and  desires,  and 
lelt  them  rule  instead  of  ruling  them.     And,  therefore,  when  wt 
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bear  the  eacamiiists  of  Homer  afErming  that  he  is  the  educator  of 
H;Ui^  and  that  he  Buppliea  a  rule  of  life  for  humna  ihingi,  we  raxf 
allow  thnt  they  have  good  jnteotiuns  m  far  ov  their  light  extends, 
>u<l  ngree  with  them  th^it  Hotnur  is  a  great  poet  aivd  tragedian. 
At  the  same  time,  wu  will  maintaio  our  rule  against  alt  poetry 
which  gaea  hejnind  hymna  to  the  gods  and  pntiees  ol'  liuuom  men. 
Nut  pleasure  and  pain,  but  law  aad  rca«oa  shaU  rule  ia  our  Stale. 

^ese  are  our  reasons  for  expelling  poetry  ',  and  let  us  also  maks 
an  apology  to  her,  that  she  may  not  charge  us  with  tliscourlesy. 
We  will  say  to  her  that  there  b  aa  ancient  quarrel  between  poetry 
and  philosophy,  and  many  are  the  civilities  which  pass  betwem 
them,  euch  as  the  sayiag  of  "  the  she-dog.  yelping  against  her  tuM- 
VtVM, '  and  "  the  philosophers  who  are  ready  to  ciruumroDt  Zeng," 
and  "  philosophers  who  are  paupers ; "  und  there  are  numberless 
other  signs  of  enmity  between  Uiem.  Still  we  should  like  (o  bear 
her  gwak  in  her  own  defense.  For  we  acknowledge  that  wa  am 
charmed  by  her :  (you  would  acknowledge,  would  you  not,  that  yon 
■re  a  lover  of  Homer  ?)  but  if  she  cannot  show  that  she  is  useful  aa 
well  B»  delightful,  we  must  do  violence  to  ourselves,  and  lilie  rationa] 
lovers  renounce  our  loves  though  eudeareU  U>  us  by  early  associsr 
tions.  Having  come  to  years  of  discretion,  we  know  that  poetry  ii 
not  truth,  and  that  a  man  should  be  careful  how  he  iotnKluces  ber 
to  tliat  state  or  constitution  which  he  himself  is ;  for  there  is  ft 
mighty  issue  at  stake  —  mightier  than  appears —  the  good  or  evil  of 
the  human  soul.  And  it  is  not  worth  while  to  forsake  ji:siicQ  and 
TU'tne  for  the  attractions  of  poetry,  any  more  than  for  the  sake  of 
honor  or  wealth.      To  that  he  replied,  "  I  agree." 

And  yet  tlio  rewards  of  virtue  are  greater  far  llian  I  have  do- 
scribed.  "  And  can  ws  conceive  sliU  greater  honors  f  "  Why,  yea, 
J  said ;  in  tlie  brief  span  of  life  there  can  be  no  greatness  worth  men- 
tioning. Shall  an  immortal  being  care  about  anything  short  of  etor- 
nity?  "Yes,  I  think  that  he  should  —  but  what  do  you  mean?" 
Do  yon  notknow  that  the  soul  ia  immortal  ?  "  Good  heavens  I  "  hm 
said,  looking  hard  at  me,  "you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  can 
prove  that  t "  Quite  easily,  I  said.  ■'  I  should  like  to  hear  this  arg» 
tnent,  of  which  you  make  so  light." 

Ton  would  admit  that  there  is  an  element  of  gooil  and  erj,  whicL 
b  the  salvation  and  corruption  of  all  things.  And  all  thiirgs  bnTO 
Elieir  own  corrupting  element,  and  Ihnt  which  is  undestroycd  by  this 
is  indestructible.  And  the  noul  has  her  own  corrupting  jiruiciples, 
which  are  iiyustice,  intemperance,  cowardice,  and  the  like.  Bat 
none  of  these  destroy  the  soul  in  the  same  sense  that  disease  destroys 
the  body.  The  soul  may  be  full  of  all  inlijuitJus,  but  ia  not  by  roa- 
•on  of  them  all  brought  any  nearer  to  death,  Fur  notliing  ever 
lushed  by  external  affection  of  evil,  which  wa*  not  destroyed  iiom 
«it}iin.     Tbe  bodf,  which  U  one  tUn^  oaonot  Im  detlroyed  bj  fiwdi 
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Irbich  ij  another,  'inless  infected  from  within.  Neither  can  tho  0OOL 
irhich  is  one  thing,  be  corrupted  by  the  body,  which  is  another* 
anless  she  herself  is  corrupted.  And  as  no  bodily  evil  can  infect 
the  soul,  neither  can  any  bodily  evil  destroy  the  sooL  Nothing  of 
the  nature  of  fever  or  any  other  disease  —  not  even  the  discerptioii 
of  the  body  into  the  minutest  fragments  — can  kill  the  soal,  unless 
these  things  can  be  shown  to  render  the  soul  unholy  and  uiyiist* 
But  no  one  will  ever  prove  that  the  souls  of  men  will  beco3»e  mora 
unjust  because  of  death.  And  if  a  person  has  the  andacivy  to  deoj 
this,  the  answer  is  —  then  why  do  criminals  require  the  hand  of  the 
executioner  and  not  die  of  themselves  ?  '*  Truly,"  he  said^  ''  in  jo*- 
tice  would  lose  its  terrors  if  it  would  bring  a  cessation  of  evil ;  hot 
I  should  rather  think  that  the  injustice  which  may  destroy  others 
may  greatly  quicken  and  stimulate  the  life  of  the  unjust.**  In  that 
you  are  right.  If  the  natural  inherent  evil  of  the  soul  be  unable  to 
destroy  the  soul,  hardly  will  anything  else  destroy  her.  But  the 
soul  which  cannot  be  destroyed  either  by  internal  or  external  evil 
must  last  forever,  and  if  lasting  forever,  must  be  immortal.  Now  if 
this  be  true,  souls  will  always  exist  in  the  same  number.  They 
caniot  diminish,  because  they  cannot  be  destroyed ;  nor  yet  increase, 
for  then  all  would  become  immortal.  Neither  is  the  soul  variable 
and  diverse ;  for  that  which  is  eternal  must  be  of  the  fairest  compo- 
sition. If  the  soul  is  to  be  conceived  truly,  she  must  be  viewed  in 
the  purity  of  her  nature  by  the  light  of  reason  ;  then  we  shall  behold 
justice  and  injustice  far  more  clearly  than  now  ;  in  her  present  con- 
dition we  see  her  only  like  the  sea-god  Glaucus,  knocked  about  and 
crushed  by  the  waves,  overgrown  with  sea^weed  and  shells,  and 
anything  but  what  she  by  nature  is.  Her  true  image  is  to  be  seen 
in  philosophy,  when  she  is  holding  converse  with  the  divine  and 
immortal  and  eternal ;  thereby  we  may  conceive  what  she  would 
be  if  she  were  wholly  devoted  to  such  pursuits;  now  she  is 
bruised  and  maimed  in  the  sea,  which  is  the  world,  and  has  been 
crushed  against  the  rocks  and  covered  with  earth  and  stones,  which 
adhere  to  her  from  the  entertainments  of  earth.  Then  you  might 
see  her  true  nature  and  know  whether  she  is  simple  or  diverse ; 
her  state  and  form  in  this  present  world  have  been  suffidentlj 
described. 

Thus  far  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  rewards  and  honors  which 
Homer  and  Hesiod  attribute  to  her.  Justice  in  herself  has  been 
cbown  to  be  best  for  the  soul  in  herself,  though  a  man  may  put  on 
a  Gyges'  ring  and  have  a  helmet  of  Hades  too.  And  now  I  may 
fairly  enumerate  the  rewards  of  justice  in  life  and  afler  death.  I 
granted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  as  you  will  remember,  that  evil 
might  perhaps  escape  the  knowledge  of  gods  and  men,  althou£ii 
Jiis  was  really  impossible.  And  now  that  I  have  shown  that  justice 
has  reality,  you  must  grant  me  also  that  she  has  the  palm  of  a[^ar» 
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>nco.  Id  the  fast  pUce,  the  just  man  u  kaown  to  the  gods,  utd 
he  a  therefore  the  friend  of  the  gods,  and  thereliiro  the  recipient 
from  them  of  tyeiy  good,  alwaj'B  excepting  euch  ovil  as  u  the  neo 
essary  consequence  of  former  sins.  All  things  Ihorefore  majr  t« 
sapposed  to  end  in  good  Ui  lum,  either  in  life  or  after  death,  although 
(he/  ma/  be  apparent  evila;  for  the  gods  have  a  caie  of  him  who 
detdrei  to  be  in  their  likeness.  And  what  shall  we  aa,y  of  men  T 
1b  not  hoaesty  the  beet  policy  ?  The  clever  rogue  makes  a  great 
start  at  first,  but  he  looks  Ibolish  when  he  appears  at  the  goal  witb 
bis  ears  trailing  on  his  shoulders  and  without  a  crown ;  wherew 
the  true  runner  perseveres  to  the  end,  and  receives  the  prize.  And 
you  must  allow  me  to  repeat  all  the  blessings  which  you  attributed 
to  the  fortunate  unjust,  — they  are  the  rulers,  can  many  and  give 
their  children  in  marriage  to  whom  they  like  ;  and  the  evils  which 
you  attributed  to  the  unfortunate  just  do  really  fall  in  the  end  on 
^e  ui^ust,  although,  as  you  implied,  their  sufferings  may  be  mora 
genteelly  veiled  in  silence. 

But  all  the  blessings  of  this  present  life  are  as  nothing  when  con- 
pared  with  those  which  await  good  men  ailer  death.  "  I  should 
like  to  hear  about  them."  Come,  then,  and  I  will  tell  you  a  tale 
not  taken  from  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  yet  a  story  of  a  valiant 
man,  Er,  the  son  of  Armenius,  who  was  supposed  to  have  died  ia 
battle,  and  when  he  had  been  put  on  the  funeral  p^'re  and  1(u.q  there 
twelve  days,  he  came  to  life  again,  and  told  what  he  had  seen  in  the 
world  below.  He  said  that  when  his  soul  left  the  body,  he  went 
with  a  great  Company  \o  a  wonderful  place,  in  which  there  wore 
two  chasms  near  together  in  the  earth  beneath,  and  two  chasms 
corresponding  to  them  in  the  heaven  abavs.  And  there  were  judge* 
sitting  in  the  intermedinte  space,  bidding  the  just  ascend  by  tha 
heavenly  way  on  the  right  hand,  having  the  seal  of  their  judgment 
Kt  upon  them  before :  and  the  unjust,  having  the  seal  behind,  were 
bidden  to  descend  in  like  manner  by  the  nay  on  the  Icfl  hand.  Him 
they  told  to  look  and  listen,  as  he  was  to  be  their  messenger,  and  ta 
carry  to  men  the  tidings  of  the  world  below.  And  he  looked  and 
•aw  the  souls  departing  at  either  chasm,  some  coming  up  from  the 
earth,  who  were  dusty  and  worn  with  travel ;  others,  who  cama 
from  heaven,  were  clean  and  bright.  They  seemL-d  as  if  they  had 
come  a  long  way,  and  were  delighted  to  rest  in  the  meadow ;  and 
there  they  discoursed  with  one  another  of  the  things  which  they  had 
teen  in  the  other  world.  Those  who  came  from  the  earth  wept  al 
the  remembrance  of  their  sorrows,  while  the  spirits  from  heaven 
■poke  of  glorious  sights  and  heavenly  bliss.  He  said  that  for  evurf 
evil  deed  they  were  punislied  tenlbid,  and  the  journey  was  of  a 
thousand  years'  duration,  because  the  life  iif  man  was  reckoned  as  » 
Siind'ed  years.  All  (he  cruelties  and  treacheries  and  impietie* 
which  they  had  done  they  alw  suffered  -  and  the  reward*  of  virtua 
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were  distributed  in  the  same  proportion.  I  omit  something  idiidi 
be  said  of  infitnts  and  ^roung  diildrent  and  of  special  modes  of  toi^ 
tore.  He  was  present  when  one  of  the  spirits  asked,  —  Where  is 
Ardiaeus  the  Great  ?  (Now  this  Ardiaeus  was  a  horrible  wicked 
tyrant,  who  had  murdered  his  old  father,  and  his  elder  bro^r,  a 
thousand  years  before.)  The  answer  was,  **  He  comes  not  herei 
and  will  never  come.''  And  I  myself,  he  said,  actually  saw  thij 
sight  of  terror.  For  at  the  entrance  of  the  chasm,  as  we  were  abont 
to  re-ascend,  Ardiaeus  appeared,  and  some  other  sinners  —  most  bal 
not  all  whom  had  been  tyrants  —  and  just  as  they  fancied  that  they 
were  returning  to  life,  the  chasm  gave  a  roar,  and  then  fiery  wild- 
looking  men  who  knew  what  this  meant,  seized  him  and  sooie 
others,  and  bound  them  hand  and  foot,  and  threw  them  down,  and 
dragged  them  along  at  the  side  of  the  road,  lacerating  them  and 
carding  them,  and  explaining  to  the  passers-by  that  they  were  going 
to  be  cast  into  hell.  The  greatest  terror  of  the  souls  was  lest  they 
should  hear  the  voice,  and  when  there  was  silence  they  passed  up 
with  joy ;  and  to  these  Bufferings  there  were  corresponding  de- 
lights. 

Now  when  they  had  rested  seven  days,  on  the  eighth  day  the 
souls  of  the  pilgrims  resumed  their  journey,  and  in  four  days  came 
to  a  spot  at  which  was  to  be  seen  a  column  of  light  like  a  rainbow, 
only  brighter  and  clearer.  One  day  more  brought  them  to  the 
place,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  column  they  saw  the  chain  of  light 
which  encompasses  heaven  and  earth,  afler  the  manner  of  the  rope 
which  fastens  a  trireme.  At  the  extremity  there  was  the  distaff  of 
Necessity,  on  which  all  the  heavenly  bodies  turned ;  the  hook  and 
spindle  were  of  adamant,  and  the  whorl  of  a  mixed  substance. 
And  the  form  of  the  whorl  was  like  a  number  of  boxes  fitting  into 
one  another  with  their  edges  tinned  upwards,  making  together  a 
single  whorl,  which  was  pierced  by  the  spindle.  Now  the  outermoet 
had  the  edge  broadest,  and  the  whorls  within  were  narrower  and 
narrower.  The  largest  (or  fixed  stars)  was  diverse  —  the  seventh 
(or  sun)  was  brightest  —  the  eighth  (or  moon)  shone  by  the  Ughl 
of  the  seventh  —  the  second  and  fiflh  (Mercury  and  Saturn)  were 
most  like  one  another — the  third  (Venus)  had  the  whitest  light -^ 
the  fourth  (Mars)  was  red  —  the  sixth  (Jupiter)  was  in  whitenesa 
second.  All  the  seven  in  their  orbs  moved  gently  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  outer  circle,  and  the  others  had  various  degrees  of 
swiftness  and  slowness.  The  spindle  turned  on  the  knees  of  Necessity, 
a£i  a  Siren  stood  hymning  upon  each  circle,  while  Lachesis,  Clotho^ 
and  Atropos,  the  daughters  of  Necessity,  sat  on  thrones  at  equal  in- 
tervals, singing  of  past,  present,  and  future,  responsive  to  the  music 
of  the  Sirens ;  Clotho  from  time  to  time  guiding  the  outer  circle  with 
a  touch  of  her  right  hand ;  Atropos  with  her  lefl  hand  touching  and 
guiding  the  inner  circle  ;  Lachesis  in  turn  putting  forth  her  hand  t« 
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'  gaida  botli  of  iJium  Ti-om  tima  M  time.  On  tlieir  airivul  the  ))i1gTiiDB 
neat  U>  Liwbeut,  and  there  was  an  interpreter  who  arriutguii  tliem, 
•nil  tdcing  rrom  her  kneed  bts,  and  eamples  of  lives,  got  up  into  ft 
pulpit  and  said :  Mortal  bouIs,  bear  the  vorda  of  Lachcsia,  the 
daughter  of  Necessity.  A  now  period  of  mortal  life  has  begun,  and 
ytn  tnav  vhooae  what  divinity  yon  please  —  the  responslUlity  of 
ofaooiing  is  with  you  —  God  ii  blainelefls."  Afltir  apeakiug  thus,  he 
gave  them  the  lols,  and  then  placed  on  the  ground  before  them  lli  i 
MUtplea  of  lives.  There  were  tyrannies  ending  in  misery  and  oxllc, 
Knd  lives  of  men  famous  for  their  different  [jualitieB  ;  and  alio  niixod 
live*,  made  up  of  wealth  and  poverty,  sickneas  and  health.  And 
here,  beloved  Glaucon,  i»  the  great  risk  of  human  life,  and  theiefore 
the  whole  of  education  should  be  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  Bucli 
*  knowledge  aa  will  teach  a  man  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the 
pxtd.  He  ahould  know  all  the  combinationa  which  occur  in  life  — 
of  besiity  with  poverty  or  with  wealth,  —  of  knowledge  wiih  exlcraal 
good*,  and  at  laat  choose  witii  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
regarding  that  only  as  the  better  life  which  makea  men  l>c(ter,  and 
leaving  die  roaL  And  a  man  must  take  with  him  an  iron  sense  of 
truth  and  right  into  the  world  below,  that  there  too  he  may  remain 
nndaziled  by  wealth,  and  determined  to  avoid  the  extremes  and 
choose  the  mean.  For  thia,  as  the  iaUrpreter  said,  and  aa  the  mea- 
■enger  reported,  ia  the  true  happiness  of  man  ;  and  any  man,  as  he 
prDclaimed,  may,  if  he  choose  with  understan<!ing,  have  a  good  lot, 
vrea  though  he  come  last.  "  Let  not  the  first  be  careleaE  of  hia 
choice,  nor  the  last  despair."  He  spoke ;  and  when  he  had  spoken, 
be  who  had  drawn  tbu  first  lot  chose  a  tyranny  )  be  did  not  see 
that  he  was  fated  to  devour  his  own  children  — and  when  he  ofter- 
wardt  discovered  this,  he  bewailed  his  misfortune,  blaming  not  hiin- 
mU^  as  the  interpreter  had  bidden  him,  but  chance  and  the  gods 
■ad  anybody  rather  than  himself.  He  was  one  of  thoae  who  bad 
aome  £rom  heaven,  and  in  his  previous  life  had  been  a  citizen  of  a 
well-ordered  State,  but  be  hod  only  habit  and  no  philoaophy.  And 
thli  wsa  the  reason  why  he,  like  many  others,  made  a  bad  chdoo, 
iriiereaa  those  who  came  from  earth  were  not  in  such  a  berry  to 
choose.  Hence  there  was  often  an  iatercbangc  of  souls,  owin^  to 
their  inoxperienco  ;  if  a  man  had  n  reasonably  good  lot,  and  wheCr 
he  came  lo  earth  followed  tlio  pursuits  of  philosophy,  he  was  not 
only  happy  here,  but  his  pilgrimage  from  this  world  to  the  other, 
and  from  the  other  to  this,  was  smooth  and  heavenly.  Nothing  was 
more  carious  than  the  spectacle  of  the  choice,  —  sad  and  laughable 
knd  wonderful '  most  of  (he  souls  only  seeking  to  avoid  their  own 
MOdi^on  in  a  previous  life.  He  saw  the  soul  of  Orpheus  ehaoging 
bto  a  «wan  because  he  would  not  be  bom  of  a  woman  ;  there  was 
^mmyrii  becoming  a  nightingale ;  musical  birda,  like  the  swan, 
ihoosing  to  be  men ;  the  twentieth  soul,  which  was  Uuit  of  ^  uh 
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preferring  Uio  life  of  a  lion  to  that  of  a  man,  ia  reraombianca  of  Ite 
ii^uslico  which  was  done  to  bim  in  the  judgment  of  Uio  arms ;  tati 

iV^nmcinnnn,  from  a  like  enmity,  possiag  into  an  eagle.  About  tb« 
middle  was  tha  loul  of  Atalaota  choosing  the  honors  of  an  aUilete, 
nnd  next  lo  her  Epvua  going  into  the  nature  of  a  work-notnan ; 
among  the  last  vran  Thenitcs,  who  hod  been  inetamorplio»ed  into  a 
monkey.  Thither,  the  last  of  all,  came  Odysseus,  and  chose  tha 
lot  of  a  private  man,  which  lay  neglected  and  could  hanily  be 
found,  and  when  he  found  it  he  went  away  rejoicing,  and  Bud  that 
he  was  weary  of  ambition,  and  that  if  be  had  been  first  instead  of 
tan,  he  would  have  made  tbe  same  choice.  And  he  saw  men  |tiw 
Ing  into  animala,  and  wild  and  tame  animals  passing  into  ob* 
auother. 

When  all  the  souls  had  chosen  they  went  to  Laebesls,  who  leDt 
with  each  of  them  their  geniui  or  attendant  to  Ailfill  their  lot.  He 
first  of  all  lirought  them  under  the  hand  of  Clotho,  wbo  drew  them 
within  the  revolution  of  tho  spindle  impelled  by  her  hand  ;  from 
her  they  were  carried  ta  Atropoa,  wlio  made  The  threads  irreTerBi- 
ble;  wlieoce,  without  turning  round,  they  passed  beneath  the  thnwie 
of  Necessity ;  and  when  thcj'  had  all  passed,  they  moved  on  in 
scorching  heat  through  the  desert  to  the  river  Aineles  (Negligence), 
the  water  of  which  could  not  be  retained  in  any  vessel ;  of  this  ihef 
had  all  to  drink  a  certdn  quantity  —  some  o(  them  drank  more  than 
was  required,  and  he  who  drank  forgot  all  things.  £r  himself  waj 
prevented  from  drinking.  When  they  liad  gone  to  rest,  about  llie 
middle  of  the  night  there  were  thunderstorms  and  earthquakes,  and 
suddenly  they  were  all  driven  diverse  ways,  shooting  like  state 
to  their  birth.  Concerning  his  return  lo  the  body,  he  only  knew 
that  awaking  suddenly  in  the  morning  he  aaw  himself  lying  on  tlu 

Thus,  Glaucon,  the  tale  hns  been  saved,  and  will  be  our  salvation 
if  we  believe  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  hold  fitst  to  tbe  hear- 
enly  way  of  Justice  and  Knowledge.  So  sUatl  we  pass  undefilod 
over  the  river  of  Lethe,  and  be  dear  to  ourselves  and  to  the  god*, 
and  have  a  crown  of  reward  and  happiness  both  in  this  world  end 
■lio  in  the  miUeunial  pilgrimage  of  the  other. 


Tha  Tenth  Book  of  the  Republic  of  Plato  fiills  into  two  divisknu  ; 
ftrst,  resuming  an  old  thread  which  has  l>een  interrupteiU  he  anmib 
the  poets,  who,  now  that  the  nature  of  the  soul  lias  been  acalyiad- 
ve  seen  to  be  very  far  ^ne  from  the  truth ;  aad  secondly,  having 
shown  the  reality  of  the  happiness  of  the  just,  he  demands  that 
appearance  shall  be  restored  to  him,  and  then  proceeds  to  ptore 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  argument,  as  in  the  Phaedo  and 
Gorgias,  li  supplemented  by  the  vision  of  a  future  life. 
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Whj  Plato,  nbo  was  biiuself  a  poet.  Bod  nhosH  dialagus*  W* 
paems  and  dramai,  should  have  been  hostile  Xa  the  poets  as  a  claa*, 
and  ospeciallj  to  the  dramntic  poeM ;  why  he  ahoald  not  have  Been 
fiiat  tnilh  may  be  embodied  in  Terse  as  well  at  in  prose,  anil  that 
likere  are  some  indefinable  lights  and  thadowg  of  human  life  vhich 
Ban  011I7  be  esprcned  in  poetry  —  some  elemenln  of  imaginiitioD 
which  alwajs  entwiae  with  reason ;  -nby  he  «bonld  have  tuppoaed 
epic  verse  to  be  inscpnrahly  aseociated  with  the  impiiriti''s  of  tho 
old  tlellenic  mythology ;  why  he  should  try  Homer  and  Uesiod  by 
the  unfair  and  prosaic  test  of  utility,  —  are  rjueations  which  have 
always  been  debated  atoongBt  itudcnts  of  Flnio.  Though  unable 
to  give  a  complete  answer  to  them  we  mny  show  —  first,  Ibat  hia 
views  arose  naturally  oat  of  the  ciruuragtant'ns  of  his  n^e;  and  sec* 
ondly,  we  mny  elicit  the  truth  as  welt  aa  the  error  which  is  con- 
tained in  them. 

lie  b  the  enemy  of  the  poeU  becauie  poetry  wns  ilGutinin^  in 
lui  own  lifetime,  and  a  tbeatrocracy,  as  he  aajs  in  the  Laws  (botric 
tU.  701  A),  hnd  taken  the  place  of  an  intellectual  arislocrac}'. 
Euripides  exhibited  the  last  phue  of  the  drama,  and  in  him  Plato 
Mw  the  friend  and  apologist  of  tyrants,  and  the  Sophist  of  tragedy. 
Nor  can  he  have  been  expected  to  look  with  (ikvor  on  the  license 
of  Aristophanes,  who  bad  begun  by  satirizing  Socrates  in  the 
Clouds,  and  in  n  similar  spirit  forty  years  udiTwardi  hid  satirized 
the  founders  of  idcjil  go  minon wealths  in  his  ]<kc1ezi>vtusae,  or  Fe- 
male Parliament.  The  old  and  middle  comedy  was  almost  extinct 
In  the  age  of  PUto,  and  the  new  had  not  yet  arisen. 

There  were  also  deeper  reasons  for  tbe  antagonism  of  Plato  to 
poetry.  The  profession  of  an  actor  was  regarded  by  him  as  a  deg< 
ndation  of  human  nature,  for  "  one  man  in  his  life  "  cannot "  pla^ 
many  parts  ;  "  the  characters  which  tbe  actor  performs  seem  to 
deetroy  his  own  character,  and  to  leave  nothing  wluch  can  ba 
Buly  called  himself.  Taking  this  view,  he  is  more  decided  in  hit 
expulsion  of  the  dramatic  than  of  the  epic  poets,  though  be  mnsi 
have  known  Lbat  the  Greek  tragedians  afforded  noble  lessons  and 
axamples  of  virtue  and  patriotism,  to  which  nothing  in  Homer  can 
be  compared.  But  great  dramatic  or  even  great  rhetorical  power 
II  bardlf  coniislent  with  firmness  or  strength  of  mind,  and  drsmatlo 
talent  is  often  incidentally  associated  with  a  dissolute  charactor. 

In  the  Tenth  Book  Plato  introduces  a  new  series  of  objectlona. 
iilrst,  he  says  that  the  poet  or  painter  is  inferioT  to  the  maker,  and 
in  the  third  degree  removed  from  the  troth.  In  modem  times  w« 
■lionld  say  that  art  is  not  merely  iuutntion,  but  rather  the  expret^ 
rion  of  iho  ideal  in  forms  of  sense.  Even  adopting  the  humble 
Image  of  Plato,  from  which  h:^  argument  derives  a  color,  we  should 
■u^ntoin  that  in  painting  a  bed  tbe  painter  may  ennoble  the  bed 
ttr  the  folds  of  the  drapery,  or  by  the  fteling  of  homo  whicli  hi 
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Introdaces ;  and  there  have  been  modem  painters  ^Hbo  luiTe 
enabled  to  impart  an  ideal  interest  to  a  blacksndth's  or  a  eaipentart 
shop.  Still  more  would  this  apply  to  the  greatest  works  of  art^ 
which  seem  to  be  the  yisible  embodiment  of  the  divine.  Ebd  Plato 
been  asked  whether  the  Zeus  of  Fheidias  was  the  imitation  of  an 
imitation  only,  would  he  not  have  been  compelled  to  admit  thai 
something  more  was  to  be  found  there  than  in  the  form  of  anj 
mortal? 

Again,  Plato  objects  to  the  fine  arts  that  they  express  the  emo* 
iional  rather  than  the  rational  part  of  human  nature.  He  does  not 
admit  Aristotle's  theory,  that  tragedy  or  other  serious  indtadcms  ara 
a  purification  of  the  passions  by  pity  and  fear;  to  him  they  appear 
only  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  indulging  them.  For  there  may 
be  a  gratification  of  the  higher  as  well  as  of  the  lower  feelings,  *- 
thought,  and  feelings  which  are  too  deep  for  thought,  may  find  aa 
utterance  in  works  of  art  Few  persons  who  hare  any  degree  of 
sensibility  would  deny  that  they  have  been  really  elevated  by  strains 
of  music  or  by  the  sublimity  of  architecture.  Plato  has  himself 
acknowledged,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Bepublic,  that  art  mig^ 
have  the  effect  of  harmonizing  as  well  as  of  enervating  the  mind ; 
but  in  the  Tenth  Book  he  regards  the  influences  of  art  through  a 
sort  of  Stoic  or  Puritan  medium.  Like  Kant,  he  would  make  virtue 
as  abstract  as  possible,  not  seeing  that  human  life  is  necessarily 
concrete,  and  has  many  forms  and  colors. 

He  tells  us  that  he  rejoices  in  the  banishment  of  the  poets,  since 
he  has  found  by  the  analysis  of  the  soul  that  they  are  concerned 
with  the  inferior  faculties.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  higher 
part  of  the  soul  is  discovered  to  be  that  which  deals  in  abstractions. 
The  poets  are  on  a  level  with  their  own  age,  but  not  on  a  level  with 
Socrates  and  Plato ;  and  he  was  well  aware  that  the  older  poets 
could  not  be  made  a  rule  of  life  by  any  process  of  legitimate  inter* 
pretation :  his  ironical  use  of  them  is  in  &ct  a  denial  of  their  au- 
thority;  he  saw,  too,  that  the  poets  were  not  critics — as  he  saji 
in  the  Apology,  *'  any  one  was  a  better  interpreter  of  their  writings 
than  they  were  themselves."  He,  too,  had  ceased  to  be  a  poet 
when  he  became  a  disciple  of  Socrates ;  though,  as  he  tells  ns  of 
Solon,  **  he  might  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  them,  if  he  had 
not  been  deterred  by  other  pursuits."  (Tim.  21  C.)  Thus  from 
many  points  of  view  there  is  an  antagonism  between  Plato  and  the 
poets,  which  he  himself  thought  that  he  saw  foreshadowed  in  the 
old  quaiTel  between  philosophy  and  poetry.  The  poets,  as  he  says 
in  the  Protagoras,  are  the  Sophists  of  their  day  —  new  foes  undLer 
an  old  face.  They  are  regarded  by  him  chiefly  in  one  point  of 
view,  as  the  enemies  of  reasoning  and  abstraction,  though  in  the 
ease  of  Euripides  more  with  regard  to  his  immoral  se/utiments  about 
aiyrants  and  the  like      For  Plato  is  the  prophet  who  came  to  con 
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iloce  tba  world  —  first  oF  tlie  rnlUbility  of  sense  nail  ojdnlon,  uul 
•econdl}'  of  the  reality  of  abstract  ideas.  Whatever  etrongeneH 
there  \anj  appear  to  be  in  mcnlerti  times  in  opposing  philosophy  ta 
poetry,  which  to  us  seem  lo  have  so  many  elements  in  comiooti,  th« 
strangeness  will  disappear  if  we  <»nc(M»e  of  poetry  aa  allied  to 
sense,  and  of  philosophy  ks  equivalent  to  abstraetion. 

The  things  that  are  seen  are  opposed  in  Scripture  to  'he  thing! 
that  are  noseen  —  they  are  equally  opposed  in  Plato  to  aniversalj 
and  ideas;  all  particulani,  acconling  to  Plato,  have  a  taint  of  error 
and  even  of  evil.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  this  is  on 
illusion;  for  there  is  no  more  error  and  evil  in  an  individua!  man, 
hors%  bed,  etc.,  than  in  the  olass  man,  horse,  bod,  etc. ;  nor  is  the 
truth  wliich  is  displayed  in  individual  ioaLances  less  certain  than 
that  which  is  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  Ideas.  But  Plalo, 
who  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  real  importance  of  universals  as 
instruments  of  thought,  attributes  to  ihem  an  essential  truth  which 
is  imaginary  and  unreal,  Ibr  universals  may  be  often  false  and  par- 
ticulars true.  Had  Plato  attained  to  any  clear  conception  of  the 
Individual,  which  is  the  synthesis  of  the  universal  and  the  portirolar, 
or  had  he  been  able  to  distinguish  between  opinion  and  vinBationi 
which  the  ambiguity  of  the  words  Sdfo,  t^ivtirOai,  tlimi  and  tha 
lilce,  tended  to  •■'^nruaa,  he  would  not  have  denied  truth  to  the  pa^ 
ticulars  of  sense. 

A  similar  answer  may  be  given  to  the  other  objection  of  PlatOi 
that  the  imitative  arts  by  their  very  nature  tend  to  call  Ibrth  the 
emotions.  For  the  emotions  are  neither  bad  nor  g:ood  in  them* 
■elves,  and  are  not  most  likely  to  be  controlled  by  the  attempt  to 
eradicate  them,  but  by  the  moderate  indulgence  of  them.  And  the 
vocation  of  art  is  to  present  thought  in  the  form  of  feeling,  to  enlist 
the  feelings  on  the  side  of  reason,  to  inspire  even  for  a  moment 
courage  or  resignation ;  perhaps  to  suggest  a  sense  of  infinity  and 
eternity  in  a  way  wliich  mere  language  is  incapable  of  attaiaing. 
IVue,  the  same  power  which  in  the  purer  ago  of  art  embodies  godi 
and  heroes  only,  may  ha  made  to  express  the  voluptuoua  image  of 
ft  Corinthian  courtesan.  But  this  only  shows  that  art,  like  Other 
outward  things,  may  be  turned  to  good  and  also  to  evil,  and  is  not 
more  closely  connected  with  the  lower  tliun  with  the  higher  part  of 
the  BouL  Something  of  ideal  truth  is  sacrificed  for  the  sitko  of  the 
Kpreflentation  ;  the  soul  U  only  partly  expressed  in  the  lineamenta 
vi  the  fa^e,  and  something  in  the  exactness  of  the  representation 
is  aaerificed  to  the  ideal.  Still,  works  of  art  have  a  pcrmanenF 
element;  they  idealize  and  detain  the  passing  thought,  and  are  the 
lotennediates  tratweea  sense  and  ideas. 

In  our  present  imperfect  s:ate  of  knowledge,  pootrj'  and  works  dl 
Imagination  may  be  regained  as  a  good.  But  we  can  also  under- 
MJind  the  existence  of  an  age  in  which  scientific  fact  has  taken  tha 
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placo  of  poetry.  At  any  rate  we  must  admit  tliat  poetJ}'  boldB  A 
different  place  at  different  periods  of  the  world's  history.  In  tbc 
infancy  of  mankind  poetry,  with  the  exception  of  proverbs,  is  tlie 
whole  of  literature,  and  the  only  instrument  of  intellectual  cuUiire ; 
in  modem  times  she  is  the  shadow  or  echo  of  her  former  selfj  and 
seems  to  have  a  precarious  existence.  At  the  same  time  we  miurt 
remember,  that  what  Plato  would  have  called  her  charms  haye 
been  partly  transferred  to  prose :  thus  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the 
question.  Milton  doubted  whether  an  epic  poem  was  any  longer 
possible.  The  illusion  of  the  feelings  commonly  called  Iotc,  has 
been  the  inspiring  influence  of  modem  poetry  and  romance,  and  has 
eKeroised  a  humanizing  if  not  a  strengthening  influence  on  the 
world.  But  whether  this  influence  has  been  on  the  whole  a  beaefit 
or  not,  whether  the  stimulus  which  love  has  given  to  fancy  is  not 
BOW  exhausted,  may  fidrly  be  doubted.  The  philosopher  may  be 
excused  if  he  imagines  an  age  when  poetry  and  sentiment  have 
disappeared,  and  truth  has  taken  the  place  of  imagination,  and  the 
feelings  of  love  are  understood  and  estimated  at  their  proper 
ralue. 

Nor  can  art  ever  claim  to  be  on  a  level  with  philosophy  or  relig- 
ion, and  may  oflen  corrupt  them.  It  is  certainly  possible  to  con* 
ceive  a  state  of  the  human  mind  in  which  all  artistic  or  poetical 
representations  are  regarded  as  a  false  and  imperfect  expression, 
either  of  the  religious  ideal  or  of  the  pLilosophical  ideal.  That 
such  a  conception  is  far  from  being  unnatural,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  Mahommcdans,  and  many  sects  of  Christians,  have  re- 
nounced the  use  of  pictures  and  images.  It  is  possible  also  to 
.X)nceive  that  they  might  only  be  used  to  express  the  highest  truth 
and  the  purest  sentiment.  Some  anticipations  of  this  sort  may  have 
floated  before  the  mind  of  Plato,  who  seems  to  waver  between  these 
two  views,  when  he  insists  that  youth  should  be  brought  up  (book 
ilL)  amidst  wholesome  imagery,  and  when  (in  book  x.)  he  ban- 
ishes the  poets  from  his  Republic 

The  same  mixture  of  truth  and  error  appears  in  other  parts  d 
the  argument.  He  is  aware  of  the  absurdity  of  mankind  framing 
their  whole  lives  according  to  Homer;  just  as  in  the  Phaedrus  he 
Intimates  the  absurdity  of  interpreting  mythology  upon  rational 
principles ;  both  these  were  the  modern  tendencies  of  his  own  age, 
which  he  deservedly  ridicules.  On  the  other  hand  his  argument 
that  Homer,  if  he  had  been  able  to  teach  mankind  anything  worth 
knowing,  would  not  have  been  allowed  by  them  to  go  about  begging 
as  a  rhapsodist,  is  both  false  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Plato. 

The  argument  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul  seems  to  rest  on 
the  absolute  dualism  of  soul  and  body.  The  soul  cannot  be  de* 
stroycd  by  her  own  proper  evil,  which  is  vice,  and  therefore  by  no 
other.     Yet  Plato  has  admitted  that  the  soul  may  be  so  overgrowv 
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b;  vice  \»  to  to  toBO  her  own  nature.  Mid  in  tLu  Republic,  and  still 
Hae  TimaeuB,  he  recogtiizes  the  influence  which  the  body 
the  mind ;  in  the  latter  he  denies  even  the  voluntarineM 
of  human  actione,  on  the  grournl  that  they  proceed  from  phyvical 
(Tim.  8G).  la  ihfl  Republic,  m  elsewhere,  he  wavers  bo- 
tha  original  roliI  which  has  to  be  roetored,  anil  the  charac'«r 
wliich  is  developed  hy  training  and  education, 

TTie  vision  of  another  world  is  aseiibod  to  Er,  the  son  of  Ar- 
menius,  who  is  said  by  Clement  of  Alejcandria  to  have  been  Zoro 
uler.  ThH  tale  has  certainly  an  oriental  character,  and  ptay  ba 
cosipared  with  the  piigrimages  of  the  loul  in  the  Zend  Avestiu 
But  no  trace  of  acquaintance  with  Zorooater  is  found  olacwhere  in 
Plalo'fl  writings,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  giving  him  the  name  of 
£r,  the  PamphyUan.  Ihere  is  no  real  evidence  that  the  philosophy 
of  Heroclitus  was  derived  from  Zoroaster  and  the  Eaat,  and  stJll  'i«st 
the  myths  ot  Plato. 

The  local  arrangeineiit  of  the  vision  is  less  distinct  than  that  of 
the  Phaedrus  and  Fhaedo.  Astronomy  Is  mingled  with  symbolism 
knd  mythology ;  the  ^eat  sphere  of  heaven  \i  represented  under 
the  symbol  of  a  cylinder  or  box,  containing  the  orbits  of  the  planet* 
■nd  the  fixed  stars;  this  depends  u|>on  a  spindle  which  turns  on 
the  knees  of  Necessity  ;  the  revolutions  of  the  eight  orbits  are 
guided  by  the  Fates,  and  thair  harmonious  motioD  produces  the 
music  of  the  sphei'es.  Through  the  innermost  or  eighth  of  these, 
which  is  the  moon,  is  passed  the  pole  or  axis  ;  bat  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  is  the  continuaUon  of  the  column  of  light,  from  which 
the  travellers  contemplate  the  heavens.  Tlie  words  of  Plato  imply 
that  they  ore  connected,  but  not  the  same ;  tlie  column  of  light  is 
clearly  not  of  adamant.  The  cylinder  containing  the  orbita  of  the 
Mara  is  almost  as  much  a  symbol  as  the  figure  of  Necessity'  turning 
the  spindle;  for  the  outermost  rim  is  the  sphere  of  the  Ssed 
it«ni,  and  nothing  is  said  about  the  intervals  of  space  which  divide 
Uie  pnthn  of  the  stars  in  the  heavens.  The  description  is  both  a 
l«cture  and  on  orrery.  The  coinmn  of  light  is  probably  ocit  the 
millcy  way,  which  is  neither  straight,  nor  like  a  rainbow,  but  tiia 
imaginary  axis  of  the  earth.  This  b  cumpiirod  to  the  rainbow  in 
rcfpect  not  of  form  but  of  color,  and  not  to  the  uod&rgirders  cd'  a 
trireme,  but  to  the  straight  rope  running  from  prow  to  slern  in 
which  the  underprders  meet. 

There  is  little  trace  of  any  resemblance  between  the  orrery  of 
the  Republic,  and  (he  circles  of  the  same  and  of  the  ether  in  the 
TimacuE.  For  although  the  £.xed  i^tars  are  distinguished  from  the 
planets,  thry  are  not  supposed  to  exercise  any  controlling  influence 
over  them,  as  in  the  Timaeus,  and  they  move  in  orbits  parallel  to 
tham,  although  in  an  opposite  direction ;  and  in  tho  Republic  (as 
u  Ibo  Timaeus),  they  are  all  moving  round  the  axis  of  the  earth. 
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though  we  are  not  equally  certain  that  thej  are  moving  rojnd  titt 
earth.  Plato  probably  intended  to  represent  the  earth,  fitnn  wliidi 
£r  and  his  companionB  are  yiewing  the  heayens,  as  stationarj  in 
place ;  but  whether  or  not  herself  reTolving,  unless  this  is  implied 
in  the  revolution  of  the  axis,  is  uncertain  (cp,  Tim.).  The  spec- 
tator might  be  supposed  to  look  at  the  heavenly  bodies,  either  from 
above  or  below.  The  earth  is  a  sort  of  earth  and  heaven  in  one, 
like  the  heaven  of  the  Fhaedrus,  on  the  back  of  which  the  spectatc  r 
goes  out  to  take  a  peep  at  the  stars  and  is  borne  round  in  the  re^ 
olution.  There  is  no  distinction  between  the  equator  and  tba 
ecliptic,  though  probably,  as  in  the  Timaeus,  Plato  is  led  to  imagine 
that  Mars,  the  third  swiftest  planet,  moves  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  the  others,  in  order  to  accoont  for  the  appearances  of  the  planeti 
which  are  within  the  earth's  orbit.  In  the  description  of  tlia 
meadow,  and  the  retribution  of  the  good  and  evil  after  death,  there 
are  traces  of  Homer. 

The  description  of  the  axis  as  a  spindle,  and  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  as  forming  a  whole,  probably  arises  otit  of  the  attempt  to 
connect  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodiei  with  the  mythological 
image  of  the  web,  or  weaving  of  the  Fates.  The  giving  of  the  loti, 
the  weaving  of  them,  and  the  making  of  them  irreversible,  which 
are  ascribed  to  the  three  Fates  —  Lachesis,  Clotho,  Atropos,  are 
obviously  derived  from  their  names.  The  element  of  chance  in 
human  life  is  indicated  by  the  order  of  the  lots.  But  chance,  how- 
ever adverse,  might  be  overcome  by  the  wisdom  of  man,  if  he  knew 
how  to  choose  aright ;  there  was  a  worse  enemy  to  man  than 
chance,  and  this  was  himself.  He  who  was  moderately  fortunate 
in  the  number  of  the  lot  —  even  the  very  last  comer  —  might  hare 
A  good  life  if  he  chose  with  wisdom.  And  as  Plato  does  not  lik^ 
M>  make  an  assertion  which  is  unproven,  he  more  than  confirms 
this  statement  a  few  sentences  afterwards  by  the  example  of  Odys- 
seus, who  chose  last.  But  the  life  of  innocence  and  bliss  is  not 
sufficient  to  enable  a  man  to  make  a  right  choice ;  he  must  Laye 
A  touch  of  philosophy  in  him  if  he  is  to  act  rightly,  when  placed 
under  circumstances  in  which  custom  is  no  longer  his  guide.  Plato 
It  amused  at  seeing  men  the  slaves  of  custom  and  habit  in  another 
world  as  in  this ;  and,  as  Coleridge  says,  *'  Common  sense  is  intol- 
orable  which  is  not  based  on  metaphysics,"  so  Plato  would  haye 
said,  **  Custom  is  worthless  which  is  not  based  upon  philosophy." 
The  moral  of  the  whole  is  a  truly  Platonic  sentiment :  Men  muflt 
ve  not  by  custom  only,  but  by  ideas  and  principles  which  will 
survive  custom. 

The  verisimilitude  which  is  given  to  the  pilgrimage  of  a  thousand 
fears,  by  the  intimation  that  Ardiaeus  had  lived  a  thousand  years 
before;  tho  coincidence  of  Er  coming  to  life  on  the  twelfth  day 
after  h9  wjis  supposed  to  have  been  dead,  with  the  seven  days 
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whioh  t)ie  pit^ms  pissed  in  the  meadow,  and  the  four  days  during 
which  they  journeyed  to  tlio  coluran  of  light ;  the  preciaion  with 
which  the  soul  li  mentioned  who  chose  the  twentieth  lot;  the  pasiH 
log  remarlu  that  there  was  do  dRfinite  character  among  the  eouIs. 
and  that  the  soulx  which  hiul  chosen  iU,  blamed  ajiy  one  rather  than 
themselves ;  or  that  some  of  Ihu  «ouU  drunk  more  than  wu  oeee*- 
fary  of  the  waters  of  forgetfulnesn,  while  Er  himself  was  hindetfld 
from  drinlcing ;  the  desire  of  Odynieus  to  rest  at  IdpI,  unlike  th« 
concejition  of  him  in  Daate  and  Ti'nnysoo ;  tlic  leigned  ignorance 
of  how  Er  returned  to  the  bo<ly,  when  tlie  other  lioula  went  shoot- 
ing tike  stars  to  their  birth,  add  greatly  to  the  truthfulness  of  the 
narrative.  They  are  snch  touches  of  nature  as  the  art  of  Defba 
night  bare  introdaced,  when  he  wished  to  win  credibility  for  mu^ 
vel>  uid  apparidoaB. 


Hiere  ititl  remain  to  be  considered  some  points  which  have  been 
Inten^nally  reserved  to  the  eod  :  lirst  the  Jauits-Iike  character 
of  the  Bepublic,  which  presents  two  faces  —  one,  an  Uetleiiic  State, 
the  other,  a  kingdom  of  philosophers.  Connected  with  the  latter 
of  the  two  aspects  are  (3)  the  paradoxes  of  the  Ropublie,  as  they 
haTe  been  termed  by  Mor^nsleru  :  (a)  the  comniunity  of  property  j 
(^)  of  families ;  (y)  the  rule  of  philosophers ;  (S)  the  analogy  of 
the  individual  and  the  SlaW,  which,  like  Eome  other  analogies  in 
the  Republic,  is  carried  too  tai.  We  may  then  proceed  to  consider 
(3)  the  subject  of  education  as  conceived  by  Plato,  bringing  together 
In  a  general  view  the  education  of  youth  and  the  education  of  adei 
life;  lastly,  (4)  some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  Republic  of  Plato 
by  his  imitators  ;  and  hence  we  may  take  occasion  to  consider  the 
tature  and  value  of  political  ideals. 

I.  Plato  expressly  says  that  he  is  intending;  to  found  an  Hellenic 
State  (book  v.  470).  The  germs  of  maay  things  ia_Lhii  .EepubUo 
an  Spartan,  such  as  the  prohibition  of  money,  the  military  casW 
of  the~rUleTt,  the  training  of  youth  in  miiitary  exercises.  And  in 
Sparta  a  nearer  approach  was  made  than  in  any  other  Greek  Slat^ 
to  equality  of  the  sexes  and  community  of  property.  To  fhe  Spar- 
tan Ivpe  the  ideal  State  reverts  in  the  first  decline ;  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  individual  timocrat  b  borrowed  fhim  the  Spartan  cit- 
izen. The  love  of  Lacedaemon  not  only  affected  Plato  and  Xciu^ 
phon,  but  was  shared  by  many  undistinguished  Athenians ;  theni 
Ihey  seemed  to  find  a  prini-iple  of  order  which  was  wanting  in 
their  own  democracy.  Fasuinitted  by  the  idea,  they  would  imitata 
Ae  Lacedaemonians  in  their  dress  and  manners;  they  were  knowD 
to  the  contemporaries  of  Plato  as  '*tbe  persons  who  had  tlieir  ean 
hniiicd,''  like  the  Boundhouls  of  Cha  Commonwealth.     Tho  loi« 
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0t  Mtctber  church  or  country  wbeo  seen  at  a  (Ksumce  oalf,  tlw 
longing  for  an  im aginary  simpliuity  in  citilizod  times,  tha  d«iira 
□f  what  ne  are  not,  are  tendencies  of  tha  humnn  ntinil  nhich  an 
□flen  displayed  ddiod^  ourselves.  Such  feelings  would  meet  villi 
B  respoaae  in  the  Republic  of  Flato. 

But  there  are  other  features  of  the  Platonic  Republic,  aa,  fin 
example,  the  literary  and  philosophical  eilucation,  and  the  graca 
and  beauty  of  life,  which  are  die  reverse  of  Spartan.  Plato  wislie* 
to  give  hi>  citiiena  a  laite  of  Athenian  freedom  as  well  as  of  Loc^ 
daetnonian  discipline.  His  individual  geniur  ia  purely  Athenian, 
although  In  theory  he  is  a  lover  of  Sparta ;  and  he  is  sontcthlug 
more  than  either  —  be  has  also  a  true  Huilenic  feeling.  He  ia 
desirous  of  humaniziog  the  wars  of  Hellenes  against  one  another  j 
he  acknowledges  that  the  Delphian  god  is  the  grand  hereditary 
interpreter  of  all  Hctlaa.  The  spirit  of  harmony  and  the  Dorian 
mode  are  to  prevail,  and  the  whole  State  ii  to  have  an  external 
beauty  which  is  the  reflex  of  the  harmony  within.  But  he  has 
not  yet  found  out  the  truth  which  he  aflerwards  enunciated  in  the 
Laws  —  that  he  whs  a  better  legislator  wIm  made  men  to  be  of 
one  mind,  tban  he  who  trained  them  for  war.  Tlie  citizens,  aa  in 
other  Qellenio  States,  democratic  as  well  as  aristocratic,  are  really 
an  upper  claaa;  for  although  no  mention  is  made  of  slaves,  tfae 
lower  classes  are  allowed  to  fade  away  into  the  distance,  and  are 
represented  in  the  in^viduat  by  tlte  passions.  Plato  has  no  idea 
either  of  a  social  State  in  which  all  ctatwes  are  harmonized,  or  of 
ft  federation  of  the  world  in  which  different  nations  have  a  place. 
Qs  city  \3  equipped  for  war  rather  than  for  pence,  and  this  would 
seem  to  be  justified  by  the  ordinary  condition  of  Hellenic  States. 
The  myth  of  the  earth-bom  men  is  an  embodiment  of  the  orthodox 
tradition  of  Hellas,  and  the  allusion  to  the  four  ages  of  the  world 
is  also  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Ueuod  and  the  poets.  ThiM 
we  see  that  the  Bepnblic  is  partly  founded  on  the  ideal  of  the  dd 
Ireck  piAiM,  partly  on  the  actual  circumstances  of  Hellenic  States 
PUto,  like  the  old  painters,  retiuns  the  traditional  furin,  and  lUca 
them  he  has  also  a  vision  of  a  city  in  the  clouds. 

But  there  is  another  threJul  of  gold  or  silk  which  is  also  inteiv 
irovon  with  the  work;  tho  Republic  is  not  only  a  Dorian  StMi\ 
but  a  Pythagorean  order.  The  way  of  life  which  was  conaecced 
with  the  aame  of  Prthagoraa,  Uko  tha  modern  monastic  orders 
ihoweil  the  power  which  the  mind  of  an  individual  might  exereiM 
(Tver  his  contemporaries,  and  might  naturally  suggest  to  Plato  tha 
IKMsibility  of  reviving  such  "  mediaeval  insljtulions."  Like  tlw 
Pythagoreans,  he  would  have  enforced  a  rule  of  life,  nnd  a  monl 
\nd  intellectual  training.  The  influence  ascribed  to  music,  whiol 
to  us  seems  exaggerated,  ia  also  a  Pythagorean  feature,  and  is  not 
to  b<j  regarded  as  representing  the  real  influence  of  music  in  Heliaa. 
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The  nnity  of  ike  Slate  and  the  division  into  cnsies  rUo  contaia 
tracej  of  FvUiagtii'eaniBU.  And  Hunilar  tracui  ore  ftiund  in  Ml 
mysUcol  nunibur,  in  hia  expresdon  of  the  interval  botircen  the  king 
and  the  tyrant,  in  tlui  doctrine  of  truiaiQigration,  in  tlic 
the  spller(^s,  ae  well  aa  in  llie  great  thoagli  Mcondary  importance 
ascribed  to  nuithematicB  iu  education,  and  in  the  hnruiotiy  pervad- 
ing art  and  Dature. 

But  as  in  his  phitosoph/,  so  also  in  the  furm  of  his  State,  lis 
goes  far  beyond  the  old  Pythagoreans.  Ho  attempts  a  tjwk  really 
impoBEible,  which  is  to  unite  the  past  of  Greek  history  witL  the 
Ihture  of  philosophy,  aaologoDs  to  that  other  impossibtiity,  which 
has  oAen  been  the  dream  of  Christendom,  the  attempt  to  unite  the 
past  history  of  Europe  with  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Notliing  ac- 
tually existing  la  the  world  at  all  resembles  Plato's  idt'al  Stnte ; 
nor  Joes  ho  himself  imagine  that  such  a  State  Is  [lossible.  Thi« 
ho  repeats  again  and  again ;  first  in  the  Laws  (book  v.  739),  , 
where,  casting  a  glance  back  on  the  Republic,  he  admits  that  the  i 
per&ct  state  of  commuoism  and  philosophy  is  unattainable  in  the  i 
present  state  of  the  world,  though  sUU  to  be  retained  as  a  pattern.  ' 
The  same  doubt  is  implied  in  the  earnestness  with  which  he  argues  | 
in  tie  RepubUo  (book  v.  472  D)  lliat  ideals  are  none  the  worse 
because  they  cannot  be  realized  in  fact,  and  in  the  chorus  of  laugh- 
ter, hke  "  the  letting  out  of  nat«r,"  which,  as  he  anticipates,  will 
greet  the  mention  of  his  proposals,  though  like  other  writers  of 
fiction,  he  uses  all  bis  art  to  g^ve  reality  to  bis  inventions.  When 
asked  how  the  ideal  polity  can  come  into  being,  he  answers  iron* 
Ically,  when  one  son  of  a  king  becomes  a  philosopher ;  he  desig- 
nates ibe  ficUoD  of  the  earthbom  men  as  "a  noble  lie;"  and  at 
(he  end  of  llie  niulli  book,  when  he  has  completed  the  structural 
be  tairly  tells  you  that  his  Republic  is  a  vision  only  which  in  some 
sense  may  have  reality,  but  not  in  the  vulgar  one  of  a  reign  of 
philoaophers  upon  earth.  It  has  b<raa  said  that  Plato  fiii^s  as  well 
aa  walks,  but  Ibia  hardly  expresses  the  whole  truth,  fur  he  flies  and 
walks  at  the  same  time,  and  is  in   the  air  and  on  firm  ground  In 


Niebuhr  has  asked  a  trifling  question,  which  may  bo  briefly  noUoed 
~n  this  place  —  Was  Plato  a  good  citizen?  If  by  tUs  is  meant, 
Was  he  loyal  to  Athenian  institutions  t  he  can  hardly  bo  said  to 
be  tlie  friend  of  democracy,  but  neither  is  he  the  friend  of  existing 
Kxnis  of  government;  all  of  tliom  ha  regarded  as  "states  of  iaction  " 
(I^ws,  vilL  iZi)  ;  none  of  them  came  up  to  his  ideal  of  a  voluntatj 
nle  over  voluntiuy  subjects,  which  seems  indeed  more  nearly  to 
escribe  democracy  than  any  other,  and  the  worst  of  them  is  t)-r- 
BbDy.  The  truth  is,  that  the  (question  has  hardly  any  meaning 
when  applied  to  a  great  philosopher  whose  writings  are  not  mcunl 
F  fiw  a  fvrticular  age  and  counOy,  but  ibr  all  time  and  all  monkin'L 
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The  decUnG  of  Athenian  politics  was  probably  the  motive  which  led 
Plato  to  frame  an  ideal  State,  and  the  Republic  may  be  regarded  at 
reflecting  the  departing  glory  of  Hellas.  As  well  might  we  com' 
plain  of  St.  Augustine,  whose  great  work  **  The  City  of  God,"  origi- 
nated in  a  similar  motiye,  for  not  being  loyal  to  the  Roman  Empire ; 
or  even  a  nearer  parallel  might  be  afforded  by  the  first  Christianfly 
who  cannot  fairly  be  charged  with  being  bad  citizens  because,  though 
subject  to  the  higher  powers,  they  were  looking  forward  to  a  city 
which  is  in  heaven. 

IL  The  idea  of  the  perfect  State  is  full  of  paradox  when  judged 
of  according  to  the  ordinary  notions  of  mankind.  The  paradoxes  oi 
one  age  often  become  the  commonplaces  of  the  next ;  but  the  par- 
adoxes of  Plato  are  at  least  as  paradoxical  to  us  as  they  were  to  his 
contemporaries.  The  modem  world  has  either  ridiculed  them  at 
absurd  or  denounced  them  as  unnatural  and  immoral ;  yet  as  being 
the  thoughts  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  human  intelligences,  and  of  one 
who  has  done  most  to  elevate  morality  and  religion,  they  seem  to 
deserve  a  better  treatment  at  our  hands.  We  may  have  to  addresi 
the  public,  as  Plato  does  poetry,  and  assure  them  that  we  mean  no 
harm  to  existing  institutions.  But  still  the  consideration  of  social 
questions  in  their  most  abstract  form  may  not  be  without  use  as  a 
speculation,  even  if  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  practice. 

(a)  The  first  paradox  is  the  community  of  goods,  which  is  men- 
tioned slightly  at  the  end  of  the  third  book,  and  seemingly,  i»s 
Aristotle  observes,  is  confined  to  the  guardians ;  at  least  no  mentioc 
is  made  of  the  other  classes.  But  the  omission  is  not  of  any  real 
significance,  and  probably  arises  out  of  the  plan  of  the  work,  whic^ 
prevents  the  writer  from  entering  into  details. 

Aristotle  censures  the  community  of  property  much  in  the  spirit 
of  modem  political  economy,  as  tending  to  repress  industry,  and  as 
doing  away  with  the  spirit  of  benevolence.  Modem  writers  ahnost 
refuse  to  consider  the  subject,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  long 
ago  settled  by  the  common  opinion  of  mankind.  But  it  must  be 
•^membered  that  the  sacredness  of  property  is  a  notion  far  more 
'  Tcd  in  modem  than  in  ancient  times.  The  world  has  grown  older^ 
•nd  is  therefore  more  conservative.  Primitive  society  offered  manj 
examples  of  land  held  in  common,  either  by  a  tribe  or  by  a  town- 
ship, and  such  may  probably  have  been  the  original  form  of  Uinded 
tenure.  Ancient  legislators  have  invented  various  mod'M  of  divid- 
ing and  preserving  the  divisions  of  land  among  the  citizens ;  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle  there  were  nations  who  held  the  land  in  common 
and  divided  the  produce,  and  there  were  others  who  divided  tlie 
land  and  stored  the  produce  in  common.  The  evils  of  debt  and  the 
inequality  of  property  were  far  greater  in  ancient  than  in  modem 
times,  and  the  accidents  to  which  property  was  subject  from  war,  oi 
k*CTolution,  or  taxation,  or  other  legislative  interferen'^e,  were 
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All  tliisa  circuiiiilances  )ja»a  property  a  leas  lixiid  Mid 
•■croJ  character.  The  early  Christiani  are  believed  to  hnra  held 
their  property  in  common,  and  the  principle  is  aanclioned  by  the 
words  of  Christ  himself,  and  has  been  mitintiiined  at  a  counsel  of 
perfection  in  almoiit  all  ages  of  the  Cliureh.  Nor  have  there  bora 
nantiDg  instances  of  modern  enthusiasts  who  have  made  a  religioa 
of  CMmmunism ;  in  every  age  of  religious  exvitement,  notlODs  like 
Wycliffo's  "inheritance  of  grace"  have  tended  to  prevail. 

We  can  hardly  judge  what  effect  Plato's  views  would  have  upon 
Ui  own  contemporaries ;  they  would  perhaps  have  seemed  to  them 
only  an  exaggeration  of  the  Spartan  commonwealth.  Even  modem 
wntera  would  acknowledge  that  the  right  of  private  property  !• 
baaed  on  expediency,  and  may  be  interfered  with  in  a  variety  of 
ways  for  the  public  good.  And  if  any  other  mode  of  vesting  pro]^ 
erty  were  tbund  to  be  more  advantageous,  that  would  acquire  The 
tame  basis  of  right ;  "  the  inost  useful,"  in  Plato's  lan^age,  "  would 
be  the  most  lacred."  The  lawyers  and  philosophers  of  former  ages 
would  have  spoken  of  property  as  a  sacred  institution.  But  they 
only  meant  by  such  language  to  oppose  the  greatest  amount  of  resist- 
ance to  any  invasion  of  the  rights  of  individuals  and  of  the   Church. 

When  we  consider  the  question,  without  any  fear  of  imnediaWj 
application  to  practice,  in  tlie  spirit  of  Plato's  Republic,  are  we  quite 
lure  that  the  received  notions  of  property  are  the  best  ?  Is  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  which  is  customary  in  civilized  countries  the  most 
bvorable  that  can  be  conceived  for  the  education  and  development 
of  the  mass  of  mankind?  Can  "  the  spectator  of  all  time  and  all 
existeoce"  be  quite  convinced  that  one  or  two  thousand  years  houce, 
great  changes  will  not  have  taken  place  in  tlie  rights  of  property,  or 
eYoa  that  die  very  notion  of  properly,  beyond  what  is  necessary  for 
personal  m^ntenancc.  may  not  have  disappeared?  This  was  a  dis- 
tinction familiar  to  Aristotle,  though  likely  to  be  laughed  at  among 
mrKlves.  Such  a  change  would  not  he  greater  than  soma  other 
changes  tlirough  which  the  world  has  passed  in  the  transition  Irom 
utcient  to  modem  society;  as,  for  example,  the  emancipation  of  the 
ierfs,  or  the  abolition  of  slavery  (a  work  which  has  only  been  com- 
pleted in  onr  own  day),  or  than  is  measured  by  the  interval  which 
eren  now  Bt-parales  the  Eastern  from  the  Western  World.  And  to 
accomplish  such  a  change  in  the  course  of  centuries,  would  not 
Imply  a  greater  rate  of  progress  than  has  aetnally  existed  during  the 
iMt  fifty  or  sixty  years.  Many  opinions  and  beliefs  which  have 
been  cherished  quite  as  strongly  a»  the  right  of  properly  have 
|UUBed  away,  and  the  most  untenable  propositio.ia  respecting  the 
Itght  of  bequests  or  entail  have  been  maintained  witli  as  much  fer- 
vor as  the  most  moderate.  The  refiection  will  oceiir  tbat  the  stale 
«f  society  can  hardly  be  Unal  in  wUcb  the  interests  of  thousands  are 
periled  on  the  life  or  character  of  a  nngle  person.     And  many  will 
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inJ-ilge  the  liope  tliM  the  Stnte  in  which  we  live  wUI  bo  duIt  maii- 
tioaal,  and  moj'  eondupt  to  «  hiirlicr  8tnt«,  in  wliicli  propeity,  beiidM 
ininlBtering  to  thi;  eiijoyiueiit  ul*  tlie  few,  mav  »X»o  fiiniijih  the  meani 
of  the  highest  culture  to  all,  mid  vill  be  a  greater  hen«£t  to  the  pub- 
lic gcnersUf.  and  hUo  mora  under  the  control  of  public  authority. 
There  may  coiue  a  time  when  the  aayiog,  "  Elavo  J  not  a  rig:Iit  to  do 
what  1  irill  with  m/  own,"  may  appear  to  be  a  barbarouf  relic  of 
mdividualigru. 

Such  reflection*  appear  wild  and  visiooary  to  the  cjo  of  the  prac- 
tical Btalcaman,  but  tiey  are  fairly  within  the  nuige  of  jioaiibilitjr 
to  the  philosopher.  He  can  imagine  thnt  in  some  tliatjint  ags  or 
clime,  and  through  the  influence  of  ttouie  poet  or  philosophor,  tlia 
notion  of  common  property  may  or  might  have  sunk  aa  deep  into  tbe 
Iieart  of  a  race,  and  have  become  as  filled  to  them,  as  private  prop- 
erty ii  to  UB.  Be  ia  willing  to  believe  liiat  wime  day  men'a  ootiotM 
of  property  in  our  own  country  may  materially  niter,  and  privftt« 
Interests  be  much  mora  flubservient  to  public.  In  our  own  a^  even 
Utopias  niiLy  aSect  tlie  spirit  of  legislation,  and  the  philowpher  m»y 
be  allowed  soroetiiuei  to  feast  his  imagination  with  tpoflulatjana 
-which  ho  never  bojies  to  see  realited. 

The  o^jcctiona  ijiat  would  be  generally  urged  against  Plato's  ooiD- 
munity  ol'  property,  are  the  oU  ones  of  Aristotle,  ih^it  moiivea  (br 
«xertiun  would  be  taken  away,  and  that  disputes  would  arise  when 
each  was  dependent  upon  all.  Mankind  vould  never  hecomu  dinn- 
tereat«d,  or  regard  the  interests  of  the  community  as  the  inlerosU  of 
the  individual.  But  it  may  bo  doubled  whether  our  present  indl- 
Tidualism  is  not  ralhur  an  artificial  result  of  iJie  induairial  state  at 
modem  Europe.  Moral  and  politicat  feelings  stem  from  time  to 
'.ime  to  rise  up  and  reassert  ihetnaelves,  even  in  a  world  bound  haod 
and  foot  in  the  chains  of  economic  necesaity.  And  if  we  oannot 
'jxpect  the  mass  of  mankind  to  become  dial ntcros tod,  at  any  rate  wo 
wem  to  observe  in  them  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  party  and  k 
power  of  organization  which  filly  years  ago  would  never  have  been 
au8pect«d.  The  same  forces  which  have  revolutionized  the  political 
system  of  £urape  may  affect  a  similar  change  in  the  social  and 
industrial  relations  of  mankind.  And  if  we  suppose  the  influence  ol 
•ome  good  at  well  as  neutral  motives  working  in  the  communltjr, 
there  wilt  be  no  absurdity  in  expecting  that  the  moss  of  cankind 
having  the  power  in  their  own  hands,  and  beuumlng  enlightened 
about  the  higher  possibilities  of  human  life,  when  they  come  to  mo 
liow  mucli  mci^  is  attainable  for  all  than  is  at  present  the  posscsrioa 
of  a  favored  few,  may  pursue  the  couitnon  interest  with  on  intelli  ■ 
goncQ  and  persistency  which  the  world  has  not  yet  seen. 

Neither  to  the  mind  of  Plato  or  Aristotle  did  the  doctrine  of 
community  of  property  at  all  present  the  aame  difiiculty,  or  appear 
tiw  same  violation  of  Uie  comnion  Hellcalc  sentiment,  as  the  paradox 
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•r  dte  oommunity  of  wives  and  children.  Tliis  he  prefaces  by  an- 
other proposal,  that  tlte  pursuits  ol*  tnea  and  wumen  shall  b«  tho 
•ama,  aad  that  to  this  end  thev  shall  liave  a  commoD  triiiniiig  and 
•ducation.  Male  and  female  animals  have  the  lame  pursuits  —  why 
not  also  the  two  sexes  of  man? 

But  her«  ne  Bsem  ta  bavs  fallen  inUi  a  contradicUon  wilh  out 
fbrmer  principte,  that  differant  natures  should  have  dilTorent  pursrilta. 
Men  and  women  differ :  are  they  eapnble  then  of  the  same  pursuits  1 
Is  not  this  iuconsistent  wiUi  our  notion  of  the  division  of  Ubor  ? 
The  abjection  is  no  sooner  riused  than  aoswored,  for  tiiere  \i  no 
oi'gaDic  difference  between  mco  and  womeo,  but  only  the  ncuiJcntal 
difference  of  the  one  bearing  and  the  other  begottin^  children. 
Following  the  analogy  of  the  other  animals,  Plato  contends  that 
all  the  natural  gifts  are  scattered  about  indifferently  among  msa 
■nd  women,  though  there  may  be  a  superiority  of  degree  on  lb* 
part  of  the  men.  The  objection  on  the  score  of  delicacy  to  men 
and  women  partaking  of  the  same  gymnastic  excrcisea,  is  met  by 
Plato's  assertion  that  the  existing  feeling  is  a  matter  of  habit. 

In  no  former  ago  of  the  world  would  Plato's  ideas  on  this  sabjoct 
bare  received  so  much  assent  as  in  our  own.  That  he  should  have 
emonoipated  himself  from  the  customs  of  his  own  country  and  fron 
the  example  of  the  East,  is  a  wonderful  proof  of  plulof'>phical  in* 
dghL  He  is  as  mucti  in  advance  of  modern  nations  as  they  are  Ia 
advance  of  the  customs  of  Greek  society.  Greek  women  hail  cei^ 
tainly  noble  conceptions  of  womanhood  in  the  goildes&es  Athena 
and  Artemis,  and  in  the  heroines  Antigone  and  Andromache.  But 
these  poetical  ideals  had  no  counterpart  in  actual  life.  The  Athen- 
ian woman  was  in  no  respect  tiie  ei^ual  of  her  husband ;  she  wa* 
not  the  entertainer  of  his  ^ests  or  the  mistress  of  his  house,  but 
only  his  houaekeepcr  and  the  mother  of  his  children.  Slio  took  no 
put  in  military  or  political  matters;  nor  is  there  any  instance  in 
the  later  ages  of  Greece  of  a  woman  becoming  famous  3«  an  an- 
tboreH.  "  Hers  is  the  greatest  glory  who  has  the  least  renown 
among  men,"  is  the  hislorian's  conception  of  furuinine  ercelleaoe. 
A  Tory  different  ideal  of  womanhood  is  held  up  by  Plato  [o  the 
wcrld ;  she  is  to  bo  the  companion  of  the  man,  and  to  share  witb 
him  in  the  toils  of  war  and  in  the  cares  of  the  governmeuL  She 
it  to  be  aimilarly  trained  botli  in  bodily  and  mental  exercises.  She 
is  to  lose  OS  tar  as  possible  the  incidents  of  maternity  and  the  char- 
•oteristios  cf  the  female  sex. 

The  modern  antagonist  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes  would  arguo 
that  the  differences  between  men  and  women  are  not  confined  to 
y>e  aiugle  point  urged  by  Plato ;  that  sensibility,  BOltnus!>,  feeling, 
aru  the  (juatities  of  womin,  while  energ)',  strength,  higher  intelli- 
gence, are  to  br  l<iokcd  for  in  men.  And  tliis  in  true :  the  differ- 
•noes  affeet  the  whole  nature,  and   are  not,  as   Plato  eupposest 
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oonfined  to  a  singlo  point.  Bat  neither  can  we  say  how  moflli  ol 
this  difierence  is  due  to  education  and  the  opinions  of  mankind^  or 
physically  inherited  from  the  habits  and  opinions  of  former  genenh 
tions.  Women  have  been  always  taught,  not  exactly  that  they  im 
slaves,  but  that  they  are  in  an  inferior  position,  which  is  also  rap* 
posed  to  have  compensating  advantages ;  and  to  this  position  they 
have  conformed.  Add  to  this  that  the  physical  form  may  easily 
change  in  the  course  of  generations  through  the  mode  of  life ;  and 
the  weakness  or  delicacy,  which  was  once  a  matter  of  opinion,  may 
pass  into  a  physical  fact  The  difierence  between  the  two  sexes 
varies  greatly  in  difierent  countries  and  ranks  of  society,  and  at 
different  ages  in  the  same  individuals.  And  Flato  may  have  been 
right  in  denying  that  there  was  any  ultimate  difierence  in  the  sexes 
other  than  that  which  exists  in  animals,  because  all  other  difierenoes 
may  be  conceived  to  disappear  in  other  states  of  society,  or  nnder 
different  circumstances  of  life  and  training. 

(fi)  The  first  wave  is  past,  and  we  proceed  to  the  second  — 
eommunity  of  wives  and  children.  '*  Is  it  possible  ?  Is  it  desira- 
ble ?"  For  as  Glaucon  intimates,  and  as  we  far  more  strongly 
assert,  *'  Great  doubts  may  be  entertained  about  both  these  points." 
Any  free  discussion  of  the  question  is  impossible,  and  mankind  are 
perhaps  r^ght  in  not  allowing  the  ultimate  basis  of  social  life  to  be 
examined.  Still,  the  manner  in  which  Plato  arrived  at  his  conclo- 
sions  should  be  considered.  For  here,  as  Mr.  Grote  has  remarked, 
is  a  wonderful  thing,  that  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  should 
have  entertained  ideas  of  morality  which  are  wholly  at  variance 
with  our  own.  And  if  we  would  do  Plato  justice,  we  must  examine 
carefully  the  character  of  his  proposals.  First,  we  may  observe 
that  the  relations  of  the  sexes  supposed  by  him  are  the  reverse  ol 
icentious ;  they  seem  rather  to  aim  at  an  impossible  strictness. 
Fhere  is  no  sentiment  or  imagination  in  the  connections  which  they 
are  supposed  to  form ;  human  nature  is  reduced  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  level  of  the  animals,  neither  exalting  to  heaven,  nor  yet 
abusing  and  over-indulging  the  natural  instincts.  All  that  world 
of  poetry  and  fancy  which  the  passion  of  love  has  called  fbrth  in 
modem  literature  and  romance  would  have  been  banished  by  Flatob 
The  arrangements  of  marriage  in  the  Republic  of  Plato  aimed  at 
one  object  only,  the  improvement  of  the  race.  In  successive  gen» 
orations  a  great  development  both  of  bodily  and  mental  qnslities 
might  be  possible.  The  experience  of  animals  showed  that  man* 
kind  could  within  certain  limits  receive  a  change  of  nature.  And 
as  in  animals  we  should  commonly  select  the  best  for  breeding,  and 
destroy  the  others,  so  there  must  be  a  selection  made  of  the  human 
beings  whose  lives  are  worthy  to  be  preserved. 

We  start  back  horrified  from  this  Platonic  ideal,  in  the  belief 
first,  *^hat  the  instincts  of  human  nature  are  far  too  strong  to  bt 
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Onnlted  out  U  jhis  way ;  Becondl}-,  that  if  the  plan  coulil  bd  CRtvted 
out,  we  should  bo  poorl}'  Mcompensed  by  improvemenla  in  the  breed 
for  the  loas  of  the  beat  things  in  life.  The  greatest  regard  for  the 
leAEt  and  meanest  things  of  humanity  —  tile  deformed  infant,  ihu 
culprit,  the  insane,  the  idiot — truly  seem*  to  ua  one  of  the  nobleM 
Ksults  of  Christianity.  Such  viewR  are  comparatively  recent  in 
modem  times,  and  were  foreign  to  the  age  of  Plato,  at  they  hnve 
Tery  different  degree*  of  ["Irvngth  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
eren  among  Chrisdans.  To  the  Greek  the  family  was  a  aori  of 
coMomary  institution  binding  tlie  members  together  by  a  Ue  far 
Inferior  in  strength  to  that  of  frieudship.  and  hnving  a  for  less 
■olemn  and  sacred  sound  llian  that  of  country.  That  which  ex- 
isted OB  the  bwer  level  of  custom,  Plato  im^ned  that  he  waa 
rvising  to  the  higher  level  of  nature  and  reason ;  while  from  tho 
modem  »nd  Christian  point  of  view  we  regard  him  as  sanctioning 
murder,  and  destroying  the  first  principles  of  morality.  And  we 
remark  with  surprise  that,  while  repudiatin<;  all  the  ordinary  feel- 
ings of  men,  he  is  singularly  careful  to  avtud  poUation  of  blood. 

Tet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  deny  that  Christianity,  or  any 
other  form  of  religion  and  society,  has  hitherto  not  been  able  to 
cope  with  this  greuteet  and  most  dilHculC  of  social  problems,  and 
that  the  ride  from  which  Pluto  r^ardud  it  is  that  from  wliidi  w« 
habitually  turn  away.  For  our  physical  seem  in  some  respects  to 
bo  at  war  with  our  moral  interests.  The  State  physician  liardly 
likes  to  uncover  or  probe  the  wound ;  this  is  a  matter  whioh  is 
beyond  his  art ;  which  he  cwjnot  safely  let  alone,  but  which  he 
dare  not  touch.  The  late  Dr.  Combo  is  said  by  his  biographer  to 
liave  resisted  the  temptation  to  marriage,  because  be  knew  ihat  ha 
was  subject  to  hereditary  consumption.  This  little  fact  suggesta 
the  reflection,  that  one  person  in  a  thousand  did  from  a  senso  of 
duty  what  the  other  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  ought  to  have 
done,  if  they  had  not  been  regardless  of  all  the  misery  which  they 
were  likely  to  bring  into  the  world.  If  ne  could  prevent  suck 
marriages  without  any  violation  of  feeling  or  propriety,  we  clearly 
ongbt ;  and  the  prohibidon  in  the  course  of  time  would  be  protected 
by  A  "horror  naturalis"  similar  to  that  which,  in  all  civilized  age* 
and  countries,  has  prevented  the  marriage  of  near  relations  by 
blood.  But  a  free  agent  cannot  have  his  fancies  regulated  by  law ; 
and  the  execution  of  the  law  would  be  rendered  imposrible,  owing 
td  the  uncertainty  of  the  cases  in  which  marriage  was  to  be  forbid- 
den. Nor  is  ibere  any  reason  to  suppose  that  marriag^ea  are  lo  any 
p«at  exttat  influenced  by  considerations  of  this  son,  which  seeim 
too  distant  to  be  able  to  make  any  head  gainst  the  irresistible  Im- 
pslse  of  individual  attachment.  Lastly,  no  one  can  have  observed 
the  first  rising  tlood  of  the  passions  in  yjuth,  the  difficulty  of  re<ni- 
latiog  theni,  and  the  efieuti  on  the  whole  mind  and  nature  which 
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follow  fitin  thenii  the  stimulus  which  the  mere  imaginatioB  glTM  it 
them,  without  feeling  that  there  is  something  unaatisfaotory  ia  oof 
method  of  treating  them.  That  the  most  important  infiiiBDoe  aa 
human  life  should  be  wholly  lefl  to  chance  or  shrouded  in  mysteiy, 
and  instead  of  being  disciplined  or  understood,  should  be  required 
to  conform  only  to  an  external  standard  of  propriety  — » cannot  be 
regarded  by  the  philosopher  as  a  safe  or  satisfactory  eonditioa  ol 
human  things. 

Nor  is  Plato  wrong  in  asserting  that  family  attachn^ents  may 
interfere  with  higher  aims.  If  there  haye  been  those  who  *'  U% 
party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind,"  there  have  certainly 
been  those  who  to  family  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind  or 
for  their  country.  The  cares  of  children,  the  necessity  of  procuring 
money  for  their  support,  the  flatteries  of  the  rich  by  the  poor,  the 
exclusiveness  of  caste,  the  pride  of  birth  or  wealth,  the  tendency 
of  family  life  to  divert  men  from  ihe  pursuit  of  the  ideal  or  tba 
heroic,  are  as  lowering  in  our  own  age  as  in  that  of  Plato.  And 
if  we  prefer  to  look  at  the  gentle  influences  of  home,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  affections,  the  amenities  of  society,  the  devotion  of  one 
member  of  a  family  for  the  good  of  the  other,  which  form  ono  side 
of  the  picture,  we  must  not  quarrel  witli  him,  or  perliaps  ou^t 
rather  to  be  grateful  to  him,  for  having  presented  to  us  the  reverse. 
Without  attempting  to  defend  Plato  on  grounds  of  morality,  we 
may  allow  that  his  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes  takes 
rank  amont;  the  mreat  oris:inal  thou<;ht8  of  mankind. 

(y)  But  Plato  has  an  equal,  or,  u».  his  own  estimation,  even 
greater  paradox  in  reserve,  which  is  summed  up  in  the  famous  text, 
**  Until  kings  are  philosophers  or  philosophers  are  kings,  cities  will 
never  cease  from  ill."  And  by  philosophers  he  explains  himself 
^o  mean  those  who  are  capable  of  apprehending  ideas,  especially 
he  idea  of  good ;  and  to  the  attainment  of  this  the  second  educa- 
tion is  to  be  directed.  Through  a  process  of  training  which  baa 
already  made  them  good  citizens,  they  are  now  to  be  made  good 
legislators.  We  find  with  some  surprise  (not  unlike  the  feeling 
which  Aristotle  in  a  well-known  passage  describes  the  hearers  of 
Plato's  lectures  as  experiencing,  when  they  went  to  a  discourse  on 
the  idea  of  good,  expecting  to  be  instructed  in  moral  truths,  and 
received  instead  of  them  arithmetical  and  mathematical  formulae) 
that  Plato  does  not  propose  for  his  future  legislator*  any  study  of 
finance  or  law  or  military  tactics,  but  only  of  abstract  mathematicsi, 
as  a  preparation  for  the  still  more  abstract  conception  of  good. 
We  ask,  with  Aristotle,  what  is  the  use  of  a  man  knowing  the  idea 
of  good,  if  he  does  not  know  and  has  never  understood  what  is 
good  for  this  man,  this  State,  this  condition  of  society  ?  We  dc 
not  understand  how  Plato's  lea:islators  or  sruardians  arc  to  be 
fitted  for  their  work  of  statesmen   by  the   bare  study  of  the  five 
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■atbematical  ecieLces.     Notiung  can  appear  to  modem  ideas  moro 
bappropriftU  or  ahsunl. 

The  discover}'  of  n  |rreat  metaphj'^ioal  conceptioD  teems  to  raTish 
tlie  mind  with  a,  prophetic  coDsclousiiess  of  the  oew  power  which 
has  been  imparted  to  man.  No  iDetaphysical  Inquirer  has  ever 
Ken  the  real  value  of  bia  own  tpeculatians,  nor  uailerstood  that 
what  appeared  to  him  to  bo  abiolute  truth  maj  reappear  in  tho 
next  generation  ai  a  form  of  logic  or  an  inftrument  of  thouzht. 
And  posterity  have  also  gometimus  equally  misunderalood  the  rent 
value  of  hii  npeculationa.  They  seota  to  diem  to  have  contributed 
nothing  to  the  itock  of  human  knowledge.  The  idea  of  good  !■ 
Kpt  to  be  regarded  by  the  modern  thinker  at  an  unmoiuiing  abstrac- 
tion ;  but  ha  forgeta  that  this  abstraction  is  waiting  ready  for  uae, 
and  will  hereafter  be  filled  up  by  the  divuiianB  of  knowleilge. 
When  mankind  do  not  eis  yet  know  that  the  world  iti  subject  to 
law,  the  introduction  of  the  mere  conception  of  law  or  dem^  or 
final  cause,  or  the  fai^^ff  anticipation  of  the  unity  of  knowledge, 
are  ffreat  steps  onward.  Even  the  crude  generalization  of  the 
unity  of  all  things  leads  men  to  view  the  world  with  different  eyes, 
under  an  asfiect  of  bannony  which  may  easily  affect  their  concep- 
tion of  human  life  and  of  politics,  and  even  their  own  conduct  and 
diaractar.  We  can  well  imagine  how  a  great  mind  Uke  that  of 
Pericles  might  derive  a  sort  of  elevation  fivm  his  intercourse  with 
Anaxagoras.  To  be  struggling  towards  a  higher  but  unattainable 
sonception  is  a  more  favorable  condition  of  mind  than  to  rest  aat- 
liBed  in  a  narrow  portion  of  ascertained  fact.  And  the  earlier, 
which  have  sometimea  been  the  greater  conceptions  of  science,  are 
oAen  lost  sight  of  at  a  later  period.  Nor  is  there  anything  unnat- 
ural in  the  hasty  application  of  these  vast  metaphysical  conceptions 
to  practical  and  political  life.  In  the  first  enthuoiasm  of  ideas  men 
•ee  them  everywhere,  and  apply  them  in  the  most  remote  sphera. 
Tliey  do  not  understand  that  the  experience  of  ancs  is  required  to 
enable  them  to  fill  up  "  the  intermediate  axioms."  Fkto  himself 
•eems  to  have  imagined  that  the  truths  of  psychology,  hke  thocn 
of  astronomy  and  hnriDDmcs,  would  be  arrived  at  by  a  process  of 
deduction,  ood  that  the  method  which  ho  hns  pursued  in  the  Ibnr^ 
book,  of  inferring  them  Ironi  oxperiuncc  aud  the  use  of  language, 
iperfect  and  onlj  provisionaL  But  when,  after  having  ar- 
rived at  the  idea  of  flood,  which  is  the  end  of  the  science  of  dia- 
toctie,  he  is  asked,  What  is  die  nature,  and  what  are  the  divisions 
tt  thb  science?  he  refuses  to  answer,  and  seems  to  imply  that  the 
■tate  of  knowledge  which  then  existed  in  the  world  was  not  such 
M  would  ^low  the  philosopher  to  enter  into  his  final  rest.  The 
previous  sciences  must  first  bo  studied,  and  will.  w«  may  add,  cun- 
4nne  to  be  cultivated  till  the  end  of  time,  although  in  a  sense  tiir 
•llier  than  Plato  could  have  conceived.     Bu^  we  may  observe,  thai 
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while  he  is  aware  of  the  Tacancy  of  his  own  ideal,  he  ii  Ihll  «f 
enthusiasm  in  the  contemplation  of  it  Looking  into  the  orb  «f 
light,  he  sees  nothing,  but  he  is  warmed  and  elevated*  The  He- 
brew prophet  belie\red  that  fidth  in  God  was  enough  to  enable  hia 
to  govern  the  world ;  the  Greek  philosopher  imagined  that  contem- 
plation of  the  good  would  make  a  legislator.  There  is  as  mndi 
to  be  filled  up  in  the  one  ease  as  in  the  other,  and  the  one  mode 
of  conception  is  to  the  Israelite  what  the  other  is  to  the  Crreek. 
Both  find  a  repose  in  a  divine  perfection,  which,  whether  in  a  move 
personal  or  impersonal  form,  exists  without  them  and  independe&tlj 
of  them,  as  well  as  within  them. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  In  what  relation  did  Plato  siq^Kiae 
Ihe  idea  of  good  to  stand  to  the  nature  of  God  ?  Is  God  above  or 
below  the  idea  of  good  ?  Or  is  the  idea  of  good  another  mode  of 
conceiving  God?  The  latter  seeras  to  be  Uie  true  answer.  To 
the  Greek  philosopher  the  perfection  and  unity  of  God  was  a  ftr 
higher  concepdon  than  his  personality,  which  he  hardly  found  m 
word  to  express,  and  which  to  him  would  have  seemed  to  be  bor> 
rowed  from  mythology.  To  the  Christian,  or  to  the  modem  thinker 
in  general,  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  attach  reality  to  what 
ue  terms  mere  abstraction ;  whereas  to  Plato  this  very  abstraction 
is  the  truest  and  most  real  of  all  things.  Hence,  from  a  difference 
in  forms  of  thought,  Plato  appears  to  be  resting  on  a  creation  of 
his  own  mind  only.  But  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  paraphrase  the 
idea  of  good  by  the  words  <'  intelligent  principle  of  law  and  order 
in  the  universe,  embracing  equally  man  and  nature,"  we  find  m 
meeting  point  between  him  and  ourselves. 

The  question  whether  the  ruler  or  statesman  should  be  a  phi- 
losopher is  one  that  has  not  lost  interest  in  modem  times.  In  moet 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  there  has  been  some  one  in  the  oomree 
of  ages  who  has  truly  united  the  power  of  command  with  the  power 
of  thought  and  reflection,  as  there  have  been  also  many  false  com- 
binations of  these  qualities.  Some  kind  of  speculative  power  ia 
necessary  both  in  practical  and  political  life ;  like  the  rhetoriciaii 
in  the  Phaedrus,  men  require  to  have  a  conception  of  the  varietiea 
of  human  character,  and  to  be  raised  on  great  occasions  above  the 
commonplaces  of  ordinary  life.  Yet  the  idea  of  the  philosoj^iep* 
statesman  has  never  been  popular  with  the  mass  of  mankind 
partly  because  he  cannot  take  the  world  into  his  confidence  or 
make  them  understand  the  motives  from  which  he  acts ;  and  also 
because  they  are  jealous  of  a  power  which  they  do  not  understand* 
The  revolution  which  human  nature  desires  to  effect  step  by  step 
m  many  a^^es,  is  likely  to  be  precipitated  by  him  in  a  single  year 
or  life.  They  fear  too  that  in  the  pursuit  of  his  greater  aims  be 
may  disregard  the  common  feelings  of  humanity.  He  is  too  apt 
to  be  looking  into  the  distant  future  or  back  into  the  remote  pai^ 
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and  uDaLild  to  noe  actions  or  events  which,  to  use  an  expression  of 
I^ato'K,  "  are  tumbling  out  at  liis  feet."  Befiiles,  as  Plate  would 
■aj,  there  are  other  corruptjona  of  th«ae  philosophical  statesoiea. 
EithCT  "ihe  native  hue  of  resolution  ia  Bictlied  o'la-  with  the  pale 
ca^t  of  thought,"  and  at  the  moment  when  action  above  all  Ihicg;! 
is  required  he  ia  undecided,  or  general  principles  are  enunciated 
by  him  in  order  to  cover  Mine  diange  of  pclicy ;  or  his  ignorance 
of  the  world  haa  mode  him  more  easily  fall  a  prey  to  (he  arts  of 
Others ;  or  in  some  casPi  he  bos  been  converted  into  a  courtier, 
enjoyinv  the  luxury  of  liberal  opiDions  and  accompanying  then 
with  illiberal  ncUooa.  No  wonder  that  mankind  have  been  in  th« 
habit  of  calling  statesmeo  of  this  class  pedants,  sophisters,  doctri* 
Dairet,  vidonaries.  For,  as  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  a  little  par<»- 
dying  the  words  of  Plalo,  "  they  have  seen  bad  imitations  of  tha 
philosophe^statesman."  But  a  man  in  whom  the  power  of  thought 
and  action  are  perfectly  balanced,  equal  to  the  present,  reaching 
forward  lo  the  future,  "  such  a  one,"  ruling  la  a  constitutional  State 
•'  tbey  have  uot  seen." 

But  as  the  philosopher  is  apt  to  fail  In  the  routine  of  political  lift^ 
ao  the  ordinal^  statesman  is  also  apt  to  fail  in  extraordinary  criEee. 
When  the  face  of  the  world  is  beginning  to  alter,  he  is  still  guided 
by  his  old  maxims,  and  is  the  slave  of  hia  inveterate  party  preju- 
dices ;  be  cannot  perceive  the  signs  of  the  times :  instead  of  look- 
ing; Ibrward  he  looks  back ;  he  learns  nothing  and  Ibrgets  nothing ; 
with  "  wise  saws  and  modem  instances  "  he  would  stem  the  rising 
tide  of  revolution.  He  Uves  more  and  more  within  the  circle  of 
his  own  party,  as  the  world  without  Iiiin  becomes  stronger.  Thia 
aeems  to  be  the  reason  why  the  old  order  of  things  makes  so  poor 
a  figure  when  confronted  with  the  new,  why  churches  can  never 
i^orm,  why  most  political  changes  are  made  blindly  and  convid- 
Bvely.  The  great  crises  in  the  history  of  nations  hare  often  been 
met  by  a  sort  of  feminine  positiveness,  and  a  more  obstinate  reaa- 
■ertion  of  principles  which  have  lost  their  hold  upon  a  nation. 
The  fixed  ideas  of  a  reactionary  statesman  may  be  compared  to 
madneaa :  he  grows  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  truth  of  hie 
Bodona  aa  be  becomes  more  isolated,  and  would  rather  await  the 
Inevitable  than  in  any  degree  yield  to  circiunstances. 

(S)  Plato  laboring  under  what,  lo  modern  readers,  would  appear 
to  b>3  a  confusion  of  ideas,  identifies  the  individual  and  the  State  — ■ 
ethi.-;  with  poUtics.  He  Uiioks  that  most  of  a  Stale  which  ia  most 
like  one  man,  and  in  which  the  citizens  liave  the  greatest  unllbnuity 
of  character.  He  does  not  see  that  the  analogy  of  the  individual 
and  the  State  is  partly  fallacious,  and  that  the  will  or  character 
of  tt  State  or  nation  is  really  the  balance  or  rather  the  surplus  of 
hidividu&I  wills,  which  are  limited  by  the  condition  of  having  14 
The  movement  of  a  body  of  men  can  never  hava 
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the  pliaocj  or  facilitf  of  a  iin^ln  man  ;  the  ficedoiD  of  tlic  indivi^ 
mil,  which  IB  limited,  becomes  an  imperfcct  Deceseitj"  wheD  trftu*- 
ferred  to  a  nation.  The  power  of  action  and  feeling  ii  noeetMirilr 
weaker  and  more  DDcertain  when  the;r  are  difiuEed  throu^  a  com- 
munity ;  hence  arisee  the  often  diecuased  quextion,  "  Whether  m 
nation,  like  an  individual,  can  have  a  conscience  ?  "  We  heail*(« 
to  say  that  the  characters  of  nationa  are  nothing  more  than  tlM 
Hum  of  the  chnmctcrs  of  the  IndiTidnats  who  compose  tlieni;  b*> 
cause  there  may  be  tendencies  in  iu'lividuals  which  react  upon  mhi 
snoiheri  or  a  whole  nation  may  he  wigcr  than  any  one  man;  tr 
may  be  animated  by  Mme  common  opinion  or  feeling  which  conM 
not  equally  hnve  alTected  the  mind  of  a  single  individual.  Floto 
does  not  appear  to  have  analyzed  thu  complications  which  ari'se  ant 
of  the  collective  action  of  mankind.  He  is  capable  of  diaccning 
many  of  the  illusions  of  lan^oge  and  la;;ic,  but  be  is  not  uaijable 
of  seeing  that  analogies,  though  specious  as  argumento,  might  oft«a 
have  no  foundation  in  fnct,  or  of  distinguishing  between  what  ia 
iiiti'Iligible  or  vividly  present  to  the  mind,  and  what  is  true.  In 
ttns  respect  he  is  far  below  Aristotle,  who  is  comparatively  seldom 
imposed  upon  by  false  analogies.  In  like  manner  Plato  canoot  see 
the  difference  between  the  arts  and  the  virtues — at  least  lie  U 
always  arguing  horn  one  to  the  other.  His  notion  of  music  ia 
transferred  from  harmony  of  sounds  to  harmony  of  life  :  in  this 
he  is  assisted  by  the  ambiguities  of  langus}^  as  well  as  by  itw 
prevalence  of  Pythagorean  notions.  And  having  once  identified 
the  individual  witlt  the  State,  lie  iin^nes  that  he  will  find  tho 
succession  of  States  paralleled  in  the  lives  of  individuals. 

StlU,  through  this  fiUlncious  medium,  n  real  enlargement  of  ideaa 
ia  attuned.  When  tlio  virtue!  as  yet  presented  no  distinct  concep- 
tion to  the  mind,  a  great  advance  was  made  by  the  couiparisoo  of 
them  with  the  arts;  for  virtue  is  partly  art,  and  has  an  outward 
Ibrm  as  well  as  an  inward  principle.  The  harmooy  of  music  affords 
a  lively  image  of  the  harmony  of  the  world  and  of  human  life,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  splendid  illustration  which  was  natiu^ly  dub- 
taken  for  a  real  analogy.  In  (he  same  way  the  idcniilicatioa  rd 
etiiics  with  politics  has  a  tendency  to  give  defiuitenesa  to  ethics,  and 
Also  to  elevate  and  ennoble  men's  notions  of  the  aims  of  government 
and  of  the  duties  of  citizens;  for  ethics  from  one  point  raTvievr  nwjr 
bo  conceived  aa  as  idealized  law  and  politics ;  and  politics,  as  etUoa 
reduced  to  the  conditions  of  human  society.  There  have  been  evil* 
which  have  arisen  out  of  the  attempt  to  identify  them,  and  this  hu 
led  to  the  separation  or  antagonism  of  them,  which  has  been  intr» 
dnoed  by  modern  political  writers.  But  we  may  alM>  feel  that  Bom»- 
thing  has  been  lust  in  their  separation,  and  tint  the  ancient  pliila*> 
ophers  who  reganled  the  moral  and  inlellcctuul  well-being  of  man- 
Und   first,  and  the  wealth  of  nations  and  Indtv.-dmUs  second,  maj 
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h*Te  a  inlutiuy  influence  on  eome  of  Uio  fpcculaiioru  of  modern 
tiinci.  Manj  poliucal  maxirai  orig:inate  in  %  r«HC[iot  Kg^nit  ihe 
oppo9it«  error ;  ajid  when  the  en-ors  against  whicj  tliey  woro 
directed  have  passed  away,  in  their  turn  become  errors. 

nL  Plato's  views  of  educatioo  are  in  several  respecti  retDarknblc ; 
like  the  reel  of  the  Republic  they  are  partlj-  Greek  anil  partly  ideal, 
Ix'^nDiDg  with  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  the  Greek  youth,  and 
extending  to  after  Ufe.  Plato  is  the  firgt  writer  who  ilislincUf 
expressua  the  thought  that  edui^ation  i^  to  coniprdien^l  the  whdn  of 
life,  and  lo  be  a  preparation  fur  another  in  which  education  ia  to 
be^  again,  Thia  is  the  continuous  tjjrend  which  runs  through  th« 
whole  of  the  Republic,  and  which  m»re  than  any  otliur  of  his  idea* 
admits  of  aa  application  to  modern  life. 

He  haa  long  given  up  the  nation  that  virtue  cannot  be  taught ; 
and  lie  is  disposed  to  modify  the  thesis  of  the  Prota;:;onts,  that  tho 
virtues  are  one  and  not  many.  Neither  is  he  unwilling  to  ailmit  the 
nasible  world  into  his  scheme  of  truth.  Nor  does  ho  positively 
ftssert  in  the  Bepubitc  the  in  voluntariness  of  vice,  which  ivappear*, 
however,  in  the  Timaeus,  Sophist,  and  Laws.  Nor  do  the  so-called 
Platonic  ideas  recovered  from  a  former  state  affect  his  theory  of 
monUtl  inipn>vemeDt,  Still  we  trace  in  him  the  rcinaiDS  of  the  old 
Socratic  doctrine,  that  true  knowledge  most  be  elicited  from  wliMn, 
■od  ia  to  be  sought  for  in  ideas,  not  in  particulars  of  tense.  Bdi>< 
ca^on  will  implant  a  principle  of  intelligence  which  is  bettijr  than 
t«n  thousand  eyes.  There  is  also  a  trace  of  his  old  doctrine  ihaS 
the  virtues  are  one,  and  of  the  Socratic  notion  that  all  virtue  i* 
knowledge  ;  this  is  seen  in  the  snpremacy  given  to  justice  over  the 
rcBt,  and  in  the  tendency  to  absorb  the  moral  virtues  in  the  intellec- 
tual, ud  to  centre  all  goodness  in  the  contempL-ttion  of  the  idea  of 
good.  Tite  world  ot'  sense  is  still  depreciated  aud  idcntiHud  with 
opinion,  thui^h  admitted  to  bo  a  sluidow  of  the  true,  and  to  be  the 
source  from  which  the  figures  of  geometry  are  derived.  And  in  the 
Republic  he  has  not  altogether  given  up  the  involuntArincss  of  rice; 
a*  it  shown  in  the  feeling  that  evil  arises  i-hieSy  from  ignorance,  and 
the  tone  in  which  the  roultittule  is  regarded  as  hardly  respontibh 
fbr  whut  they  do.  A  faint  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  reminiseencM 
occurs  in  the  tenth  book  (p.  621)  ;  but  Plato's  views  of  education 
bave  no  more  real  connection  with  a  previous  ctale  of  existence 
UiSD  our  own ;  he  only  proposes  to  elicit  fh)m  the  tnind  that  which 
Is  there  already.  His  conception  of  educadon  is  represented,  not 
like  many  modem  views,  under  the  image  of  filling  a  vessel,  but  of 
tnrning  the  eye  of  the  soul  towards  the  light. 

Se  begins  with  music  or  literature,  which  he  divides  into  true 
and  false,  and  then  goes  on  to  gymnastics ;  he  tabes  no  notice  of 
tufiuicy  in  the  Republic,  though  in  the  Laws  he  gnrcs  ta^e  counsels 
■uual  the  nurrin^  of  children  and  the  maaosemenC  of  the  mothers: 
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and  would  haye  an  education  which  is  eren  prior  to  Urth.  Bvl  la 
the  Republic  he  begins  with  the  age  at  which  the  child  it  capable 
y£  perceiving  ideas,  and  boldly  asserts,  in  language  which  soundi 
panuioxical  to  modem  ears,  that  he  must  be  taught  the  false  before 
he  can  learn  the  true.  The  modem  and  ancient  philosophical  world 
are  not  agreed  in  their  conceptions  of  truth  and  falsehood ;  the  one 
identifies  truth  almost  exclusively  with  fact,  the  other  with  ideas. 
There  is  a  like  difference  between  ourselves  and  Plato,  which  is, 
however,  partly  a  difference  of  words.  For  we  too  should  admit 
that  a  child  must  learn  many  things  which  he  cannot  understand ; 
he  must  be  taught  some  things  in  a  figure  only,  and  some  perhaps 
which  he  can  hardly  be  expected  to  believe  when  he  grows  older ; 
but  we  should  limit  the  use  of  fiction  by  the  necessity  of  the  caae. 
Plato  would  draw  the  line  somewhat  differently ;  according  to  him 
the  aim  of  early  education  is  not  truth  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  but  trath 
as  a  matter  of  principle ;  the  child  is  to  be  taught  first  simple  relig- 
ious truths,  and  then  simple  moral  truths,  and  insensibly  to  leam 
the  lesson  of  good  manners  and  good  taste.  He  proposes  an  entire 
reformation  of  the  old  mythology;  like  Xenophanes  and  Heracleitos 
he  is  sensible  of  the  deep  chasm  which  separates  his  own  age  from 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  whom  he  quotes,  and  invests  with  an  imaginary 
authority,  but  only  for  his  own  purposes.  The  lusts  and  treacheriet 
of  the  gods  are  to  be  banished  ;  the  terrors  of  the*  world  below  are 
to  be  dispelled ;  the  misbehavior  of  the  Homeric  heroes  is  not  to 
be  a  model  for  youth.  But  there  is  another  strain  heard  in  Homer 
which  may  teach  our  youth  endurance;  and  something  may  be 
learnt  in  medicine  from  the  simple  practice  of  the  Homeric  age. 
The  principles  on  which  religion  is  to  be  based  are  two  only  :  first, 
that  God  is  tme ;  secondly,  that  He  is  good.  Modem  and  Christiaa 
writers  have  oflen  fallen  short  of  these ;  they  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  got  beyond  them. 

Education,  according  to  Plato,  is  to  place  youth  in  happy  circom- 
itances,  in  which  no  sights  or  sounds  of  evil,  or  allurements  of  pas- 
sion, can  hurt  the  character  or  vitiate  the  taste.  Hiey  are  to  liw 
en  an  atmosphere  of  health ;  the  breeze  is  always  to  be  wafting  to 
oiem  the  impressions  of  truth  and  goodness.  Could  such  an  eduea- 
•ion  be  realized,  or  even  could  religious  education  be  bound  up  with 
truth  and  virtue  and  good  manners  and  good  taste,  that  would  pei^ 
naps  be  the  best  hope  of  human  improvement.  Plato,  like  ourselves. 
U  looking  forward  to  changes  in  the  moral  and  religious  world,  and 
IS  preparing  for  them.  He  recognizes  the  danger  of  unsettling 
young  men's  minds,  and  doing  away  with  the  sacredness  of  one  sec 
of  ideas  before  we  have  anything  to  put  in  their  place  which  has  an 
equal  hold  on  the  mind.  There  is  to  be  an  absence  of  excitement 
In  the  Platonic  Republic,  and  for  this  reason  dramatic  representa* 
tkms  are  excluded.     Plato  does  not  wish  to  have  his  children  taken 
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to  die  theittrc ;  lie  Ihinki  that  the  effect  OQ  the  ipectatore  U  bod 
•nd  on  the  ftctors  itill  ironw.  UJg  idea  of  education  \a  that  of  bnr- 
mooious  gronrth,  in  which  ore  leamt  the  letsooB  of  temperance  anil 
cndunuicc,  and  the  body  iiud  mind  develop  in  equal  proporlioni. 
Ilia  giuat  principle  which  i«  to  be  recognized  in  t!l  art  and  ualoro, 
uid  is  to  hold  sway  in  education,  it  eimpUcity. 

The  next  Btage  of  education  is  gymnaetic,  which  answen  to  tlw 
period  of  muBcnlar  growth  and  development.  The  timplicitr  which 
is  eolbrced  in  music  is  extended  to  gymuaatics ;  PlaW  is  aware  that 
I  die  training  of  the  body  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  training  of 
the  mind,  and  that  bodiiy  exercise  may  be  easily  overdone.  Men 
It  to  have  a  headache  or  go  Ui  sleep  at  a  lecture  on  phiio«ophy, 
and  this  they  attribute,  not  to  the  Ime  causa,  which  is  the  excess  of 
'bodily  training,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Two  point*  are 
noticeable  b  Plato's  theory  of  gymnastic :  First,  that  the  time  of 
learning  them  is  entirely  separated  from  the  time  of  literary  educa- 
Ile  seems  to  have  thought  that  two  things  of  an  opposite  and 
different  nature  could  not  be  learnt  at  the  same  time.  We  can 
bardly  agree  with  him  in  this,  judging  by  experience  of  the  effect  on 
the  mind  of  spending  three  years  between  the  ages  of  foiirteeu  and 
•eventeen  in  mere  bocUly  enercisa.  Secondly,  he  r^ards  gymnastic 
"not  primarily  as  a  training  of  the  body,  but  of  the  mind,  which  is  to 
discipline  the  pasaiouatu  clement,  as  music  restrains  the  appetitive 
ftnd  calls  forth  the  rational.  His  whole  idea  is  based  upon  the 
notion  that  the  body  depends  upon  the  mind,  and  is  to  be  trained  to 
its  service.  And  doubtless  the  mind  may  exercise  a  very  great  and 
almost  paramount  influence  over  the  boily,  if  exerted  not  only  at  a 
particular  momtmt,  but  in  making  preparation  for  the  whole  of  life- 
Other  writers  had  seen  the  error  of  Spartan  discipline.  Plato  was 
the  first  who  asserted  that  muxlc  and  gj-mnaotic  ore  not,  as  common 
ajunion  afHrais,  the  one  intended  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  the 
Wher  of  the  body  j  but  that  they  are  botli  equally  designed  for  tha 
improvement  of  the  mind. 

The  subject  of  gymnastic  leads  Plato  to  the  sister  subject  of  med- 
icine, and  this  he  further  illustrates  by  the  parailol  of  law.  The 
modem  disbelief  in  medicine  has  led  in  this,  as  in  some  other 
departments  of  knowledge,  to  a  demand  for  greater  simplicity;  pby- 
ncians  are  becoming  aware  that  they  often  make  diseases  "  greater 
and  more  complicated  "  by  their  treatment  of  them.  In  t  wo  thousand 
years  their  art  has  made  but  slender  progress ;  nkit  they  have  g^ned 
ta  the  analyus  of  the  parts  is  partly  lost  by  their  feoblcr  conception  of 
the  human  frame  as  a  whole.  Tbcy  have  attended  more  to  tiia  cure 
of  diseans  than  to  the  conditions  of  health ;  and  the  improvements 
in  medicine  have  been  probably  counterbalanced  by  the  disuse  ol 
gymnastics.  Until  lately  tliey  have  hardly  thought  of  air  and 
tmter,   the   importance  of  wji:Ii   was  woll    undordtood    by  tbe 
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MicieDla ;  as  Aristotle  remarks,  "  ftir,  being  the  element  which  «■ 
most  use,  has  the  grei>te«t  elTei^t  upon  us."  For  ago  phjndciaiM 
have  bceo  nobler  the  dominion  of  prejudices  which  have  <mij  recently 
given  waj ;  there  are  aa  many  opiaioDS  in  medicine  aa  ie  tbeologf, 
and  almost  m  much  skepticism  about  them.  Plato  has  several  good 
DOtians  about  medicine ;  according  to  him,  "  the  eye  eaODot  ho 
cured  without  the  rest  of  the  body,  nor  the  body  without  the  mind.'* 
(Charm.  156  E).  Tet  we  can  hardly  pruse  him  when,  in  obedienctt 
to  the  authority  of  Homer,  he  dcpreciiitcs  diet,  or  approves  of  ih« 
inhuman  spirit  in  which  be  would  get  rid  of  inviUd  and  useless  live* 
by  leaving  them  to  die.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  considered  tfast 
the  "  bridle  of  Theages  "  might  bo  accompanied  by  qualities  which 
were  of  far  more  value  to  the  State  than  the  health  or  strength  at 
the  citiiens.  The  physician  himself  (this  is  a  delicate  and  lubtis 
observation)  should  not  be  a  man  in  robust  health;  be  should  hftra 
experience  of  disease  in  his  own  person,  because  by  this  his  powers 
of  observation  ore  likely  to  be  quickened  in  the  case  of  others. 

The  perplexity  of  medicine  is  paralleled  by  the  perplexity  of 
law ;  in  which,  again,  Plato  would  have  men  follow  the  golden  rain 
of  simplicity.  Greater  matters  are  to  be  determined  by  the  legisla- 
tor, but  lesser  matters  are  to  be  left,  to  the  temporary  regulation  of 
(be  cittzeos  lliemsetves.  Plato  is  Bware  that  laUttt  /aire  is  an 
important  element  of  government.  The  diseases  of  a  State  are  like 
the  heads  of  a  hydra,  which  mul^ply  when  they  are  cut  oCT.  Ha 
raises  a  curious  question  whether  the  judge  should  have  the  Bama 
experience  of  crime  in  his  own  person,  wtuch  the  physician  is  sup- 
posed to  have  of  disease.  But  he  does  not  answer  the  question  with 
equal  truth  to  human  nature.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  observed 
tlut  the  knowledge  of  evil,  even  in  youth,  may  be  quite  consistent 
with  the  abhorrence  of  it. 

When  the  first  education  is  completed,  there  fallows  the  first  trial 
of  active  life.  But  soon  education  is  to  begin  again  Irom  a  new 
point  of  view.  In  the  interval  between  the  foOTth  and  seventli 
books,  we  have  discussed  the  nature  of  knowledge,  and  have  thenoe 
been  led  to  form  a  higher  conception  of  education.  For  trtse  knowl- 
edge, accordingloPlato,i3of  abstractions,  and  has  to  do  not  with  p»r»- 
•iculars  or  individuals,  but  with  uuiversab  only ;  not  with  the  beao- 
ties  of  poetry,  bat  with  the  ideaa  of  philosophy.  And  the  great  aim 
of  education  is  the  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  abstraction.  This  b 
to  be  acquired  through  the  study  of  the  mathematical  scieooel. 
lliey  alone  are  capable  of  giving  ideas  of  relation,  and  of  arousing 
Oie  dormant  energies  of  thought. 

Mathematics  in  Plato's  age  comprehended  a  very  small  part  of 
that  which  is  now  included  in  them  :  but  they  also  bore  a  much 
larger  proportion  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  They  were  thfl 
<»ly  organon  of  tlioiight  which  the  human   mind  at  that  lime   poft- 
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WttwtA,  and  Uie  only  meAsure  by  vhich  the  cbsos  of  particulon  could 
te  reduced  to  rule  and  order.  The  faculty  which  they  trained  wm 
nMurally  at  war  with  the  poetical  or  imsginatiTo;  nud  heuce  la 
FImo  tha  difference  between  bim  who  kueir  and  wtio  did  not  know 
BUlhetnatiet,  is  like  the  difference  between  an  educated  and  unedu- 
cated man.  They  gave  %  new  sense  of  power,  and  seemed  to  have 
■n  inexhaustible  application,  partly  because  their  true  limita  were 
not  yet  understood.  These  Plato  himself  is  beginning  to  investi- 
gate; UiDugb  not  aware  that  numbers  ami  figures  are  the  abstrao' 
tions  of  fienee,  he  recognized  that  the  figures  of  geometry  borrow 
tbeir  forms  from  the  sensible  world.  He  also  seeks  to  find  the  uiti* 
mate  ground  of  ni:itbematical  ideas  in  the  idea  of  good ;  though  in 
his  conception  of  the  reladon  of  ideas  to  number,  he  falls  very  far 
short  of  the  doGniteness  attributed  to  him  by  Aristotle  (Met,  i.  34, 
ijc  IT).  But  if  huf^led  to  recognize  the  true  limiti  of  mathematics, 
be  ha<  also  reached  a  point  beyond  thetn ;  in  his  view,  ideas  of 
munber  became  secondary  to  a  higher  conception  of  knowledge. 
The  one,  the  self-proving,  is  the  only  perfect  truth  to  which  all 
things  ascend,  and  in  which  they  finally  repose. 

This  aelf-proviug  unify  or  idea  of  good  is  a  mere  vision  of  which 
no  distinct  explanntion  cud  be  given,  relative  only  to  a  particular 
stage  in  Greek  philosophy.  And  yet  this  vision  may  have  on  im- 
mense eflcct.  Although  the  method  of  science  cannot  anticipato 
•cience^  the  idea  of  science  in  the  future  may  be  a  great  and  in- 
spiring principle  in  the  mind.  For  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
■we  are  always  pressing  forward  to  something  beyond  us;  and  us  a 
&Ue  conception  of  knowledge  may  leaii  men  astray  during  many 
ftgea,  for  example  the  scholastic  philosophy,  so  the  true  ideal,  chough 
vacant,  may  draw  all  their  thoughta  ia  a  right  direction.  Whether 
tie  general  expectation  of  knowledge,  as  this  indefinite  feeling  may 
be  termed,  conlbnns  truly  to  the  laws  of  the  mind,  is  of  great  im- 
portance ;  Ibr  a  true  conception  of  what  knowledge  ought  to  be 
may  be  often  combined  with  a  slender  experience  of  ^ts.  The 
earrelation  of  the  sciences,  the  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  knowl- 
edge, the  sense  of  the  importance  of  classification,  the  unwillingness 
te  stop  short  of  certainty  or  to  confound  probability  with  truth, 
■re  important  principles  of  the  higher  education.  Although  Plato 
oonld  tell  us  nothing,  and  perhaps  knew  thai  he  could  tell  ua  noth- 
ing, of  the  absolute  tiuth,  he  has  exercised  an  influence  on  human 
thought  which  even  at  the  present  day  is  not  exhausted ;  and  po- 
litical and  social  questions  may  yet  arise  in  which  ihe  thoughts  of 
Plato  may  be  read  anew  and  receive  a  fresh  meaning. 

This  vision  of  truth  or  good  ia  represented  in  the  Symposium 
mder  the  aspect  of  beauty,  and  is  supposed  to  be  attuned  there 
by  stages  of  initiation,  as  here  by  regular  gradRtions  of  knowledge. 
Viewed  firom  the  intellecttial  side,  the  vision  of  good  is  the  process 
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or  aoieaco  of  dialectic-  This  is  the  science  wliii^h,  accaniisg  to  tfc> 
EliacdrUB,  is  iha  true  basis  of  rhetoric,  which  alone  is  able  to  di»> 
dngiiish  the  natarea  and  classes  of  meu  and  thing*,  —  which  dividM 
a  whole  isio  the  natural  parts,  and  reunites  tlie  scattered  parts  into 
a  natival  or  arguaxei  whole ;  which  defines  the  abstract  esiencM 
or  UDtversal  ideas  of  all  tbings  and  coonects  them ;  which  pieroes 
the  veil  of  hypotheses  and  reaches  the  final  cause  or  first  priDciple 
of  all ;  which  regards  the  sciences  b  relatioa  to  the  idea  of  good. 
Thi'  ideal  science  resembles  the  natural  process  of  thought,  and 
■la;  be  described  as  the  mind  Ulking  to  herself,  and  is  another 
form  is  the  everlasting  quostioD  and  answer  —  the  ceaseless  iiit«^ 
rogative  of  Socrates.  The  dialogues  of  FUto  are  themselves  lb* 
best  examples  of  the  nature  and  method  of  dialectic. 

If  now  we  ask  whether  tills  science  which  Plato  only  half  reveals 
to  OB  is  more  akin  to  logic  or  to  metaphysics,  the  answer  is  that 
they  are  not  as  yet  distioguislied  in  his  mind.  Nor  has  he  doter- 
mined  whether  this  science  of  dialectic  is  at  rest  or  ui  motion, 
concerned  with  (he  contemplation  of  absolute  being,  or  with  the 
process  by  wiiich  this  is  to  ba  attained.  Modern  metaphysics  may 
be  described  an  the  science  of  abstractions,  or  as  the  science  of  the 
evolution  of  thought ;  modem  logic,  when  passing  t>eyond  iba 
bounds  of  mere  ArisloteUon  forms,  may  be  defined  a«  the  science 
of  method.  The  germ  of  both  of  them  is  contained  in  the  Platonic 
dialectic ;  all  mctaphyaicians  have  something  in  conunon  with  the 
ideas  of  Plato ;  all  logicians  hare  derived  something  from  the 
method  of  Plato.  But  the  neareist  approach  in  modem  philosophy 
to  the  universal  science  of  Plato,  is  to  be  found  in  (he  Hegelian 
"  snccession  of  moments  in  the  unity  of  the  idea."  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  difTerenco  between  them  :  for  whereas  Uegel  is  thinking  of 
all  (he  minds  of  men  as  one  mind,  which  develops  the  stages  gf 
the  idea  In  diiTereat  countries  or  at  diSerent  umes  in  the  sanw 
(Kiuntry,  with  Plato  these  gradations  are  regarded  only  as  an  ardor 
of  thought  or  ideas ;  the  history  of  the  human  mind  had  not  yet 
dawaed  upon  him.  The  eduualion  of  Plato  is  really  tiuj  ideal  U& 
jf  the  philosopher  or  man  of  genius,  interrupted  for  a  tinia  by  tfaa 
•pplicalioo  (o  practical  duties  —  a  life  not  for  the  many,  but  for  tfaa 
few.  And  be  luis  already  told  us  that  the  world  could  not  be  m 
phitosoplier,  and  that  a  very  fen  such  natures  at  all  existed. 
Whether  the  oombination  of  politics  and  philosophy  is  possible,  is 
t  question  which  has  l>eeD  much  debated,  and  may  perhaps  be  r»> 
wived  by  saying  that  the  great  praotical  leaders  of  mankind  moit 
bave  some  element  of  philosophy.  But  we  do  Plato  injustioe  wImb 
we  apply  to  his  theories  the  test  of  practicability,  lor  in  his  ctracep- 
lion  of  education  he  is  really  describing  his  ideal  of  a  pbilosoplier, 
and  in  hia  ideal  of  a  philosopher  he  is  embodying  his  principles  oi 
knowledge.      We  may  read   the   Republic   as   a  work  of  «(,  snii 
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it  b/  the  te«t  of  draiDBtia  or  poetical  contbleac}',  but 
when  rogu^cil  a«  a  trentige  od  philosophj  we  miut  cndiiBvor  to 
■eparata  die  tubstance  from  tho  form,  and  sometimeB  Mk  ounelvei 
what  Plalo  really  meEuit  by  all  this,  aDd  how  far  we  are  to  regard 
him  a«  tpettking  leriounl;  or  as  oaly  dramadziog  a  tbesiB. 

lY.  Otbert  aa  well  as  Plato  have  cbo«en  an  ideal  KepHblie  h 
the  fbroi  of  coDTeying  thoughts  which  they  could  not  definitely  e»- 
presf,  or  which  were  beyond  the  horizon  of  their  own  age.  Tlw 
ctiiMical  writing  which  approaches  most  nearly  lo  the  Rcpublio  U 
the  "  De  Bepublica  "  of  Cicero ;  but  neither  in  this  nor  in  any  other 
of  his  dialogues  doei  he  riral  the  art  of  Plato.  He  would  eoaSoe 
the  terms  King  or  State  to  the  rule  of  reason  and  justice,  and  be 
win  Dot  concede  that  title  either  to  a  democraoy  or  to  a  raonarcliy. 
But  under  the  rule  of  reason  and  justice  he  is  willing  lo  inc;lude 
the  natural  BUperior  rating  over  the  natural  inferior,  which  he  com- 
pares to  the  soul  ruling  over  the  body.  The  two  imnget  of  the  juU 
and  the  unjust  are  depicl«d  by  him  and  transl^trred  to  the  9tBt«  — 
niilus  maintaining  against  his  will  tlie  necessity  of  tnjustlee  aa  ft 
principle  of  government,  while  Lnelius  supports  the  opposite  thesis. 
His  riews  of  language  and  number  are  derived  fmta  Plato ;  like 
Idm,  in  the  person  of  Scipio,  he  (lenounees  tbe  dmmn,  and  declares 
that  if  his  life  were  to  be  twice  as  hmg  he  vrould  have  no  time  to 
read  the  lyric  poets.  The  picture  of  democracy  is  translated  by 
him  word  for  word,  tliongh  he  has  hnrdly  shown  trimseif  able  to 
"  carry  the  jest  "  of  Plato.  But  his  most  remarkable  imitation  of 
Hato  is  the  adaptation  of  tbe  vision  of  Er,  which  is  converted  by 
CSeero  into  the  "  Somnium  Scipionis  ;  "  ho  has  "  romanirod  "  the 
myth  of  the  Eepublie,  adding  an  argument  for  tho  immoriBJity  of 
the  soul  token  not  from  tho  Republic  hot  from  the  Phaedrui,  and 
•ome  other  touches  derived  from  the  Pbaedo  and  the  Timaeua. 
Hough  a  beautiful  tale  and  containing  splendid  passages,  lbs 
"  Sonmiam  Scipionis  "  is  very  iulbrior  to  the  vision  of  &  in  dn^ 
matic  power,  and  hardly  allows  the  reader  to  soppose  that  the  writer 
believes  in  his  own  description.  Whether,  as  he  says,  his  dialognes 
Were  framed  on  the  model  of  the  lost  dialognes  of  Aristotle,  or  of 
Plato,  to  which  they  bear  so  many  superfieial  resemblances,  tb« 
orator  always  appears  in  them ;  he  is  not  conversing,  but  maldng 
Speeches,  and  is  neve-  able  to  mould  the  intractable  Latin  to  tba 
grace  and  esse  of  the  Greek  Platonic  dialogue. 

Plato's  Bepublic  has  been  said  to  be  a  Church  and  not  a  Stat*; 
Mtd  such  an  ideal  of  a  city  in  the  heavens  has  always  hovered  ovar 
the  Christian  world,  and  is  embodied  in  SL  Augustine's  "  De  Clvi- 
Wb  Dei,"  which  is  snggested  by  the  decay  and  fhll  of  the  Roman 
Snpire,  moch  as  the  Bepublii;  of  Plalo  is,  by  the  (tecline  cf  C-reek 
polities.  He  stands  in  much  the  same  relnticm  to  contempcrary 
*~         aa  PUto  did  to  his  contemporaries  in  Greece.     In  &1I  sock 
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panitleli  tlierc  i)  a  cerUin  degree  o(  reiewbtancs  and  also  of  dtf 
lereooe,  and  the  Chrialian  Church  is  evon  more  an  iJeckl  than  UiB 
Bepublic  of  Plato  and  further  removed  from  any  oiiating  iustituiion. 
In  many  othur  respects  the  resemblance  between  the  Bepublic  uul 
the  great  work  of  St.  AuguBtioe  is  merely  nominah  The  "  Cirita* 
X>ci "  is  a  coDtroTersial  treatise  which  maintains  the  iheais  that  the 
desCmction  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  due  not  to  the  rim  of  Christiaiilty 
but  to  the  corruption  of  paganism.  He  haa  no  sympathy  with  th* 
old  Boman  life  as  Plaio  has  with  Greek  life,  nor  hiis  he  any  idea 
of  the  ecclsBiastisal  kingdom  which  was  to  arise  out  of  the  mmt. 
Tho  work  of  St  Augnatine  ie  a  curious  repertory  of  antiquarian 
learning  and  quotations,  feeble  in  reasoning  and  criticism  :  entering 
little  into  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Boman  Lite,  but  deeply  penetrated 
with  ChrisUan  ethics.  He  has  no  power  such  as  Flato  possBsied  of 
conceiving  a  different  state  of  the  world,  or  of  feeUng  or  under- 
standing anything  external  la  his  own  theology.  Of  all  the  ancient 
philosophers  he  is  most  attracted  by  Plato,  though  he  is  very  slightly 
acquainted  with  his  writing.  He  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  idea 
of  creatiou  in  the  Timaeus  i«  derived  from  the  namtive  in  Geneeiai 
and  be  is  strangely  taken  with  tbo  coincidence  (?)  of  Plata's  saying 
that  "  the  philosopher  is  the  lover  of  God,"  and  the  words  of  the 
Book  of  Exodus  in  which  God  reveals  himself  to  Moses.     (Ex-  iii. 

u.) 

The  "  Utopia "  of  Sir  Thomas  Mure  is  a  surprising  monument 
of  his  genius,  and  shows  a  reach  of  thought  far  beyond  his  contem- 
poraries.  He  is  possessed  of  far  greater  dramatic  art  than  any  one 
who  succeeded  him,  with  the  exception  of  SwhL  He  is  as  free  ■■ 
Plato  from  the  scruples  of  hia  age,  and  has  as  exalted  a  notion  </ 
religion.  His  views  of  toleration ;  hia  dislike  of  capital  punishment 
and  plans  for  the  reformation  of  offenders;  his  evident  detestation 
both  of  priests  and  of  great  men ;  his  remark  that  "  although  eveiy 
one  may  hear  of  ravenona  dogs  and  wolves  and  cruel  man^atera^  it 
is  not  easy  to  find  States  that  are  well  and  wisely  governed,"  curi- 
ously disagree  with  the  notions  of  his  e^  and  with  Iiis  own  li£B. 
There  are  many  points  in  which  he  shows  a  modern  feeUng  and  a 
prophetic  insight  like  Plato.  He  ia  a  sanitary  reformer;  be  roaii^ 
tains  that  civilized  States  have  a  right  to  the  soil  of  waste  countriea; 
he  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  which  places  happiness  in  pleasure, 
til*  oercmouics  before  marriage ;  his  humane  proposal  that  war 
aboulil  be  carried  on  by  assassinating  the  leaders  of  the  enemy, 
nay  bu  compared  to  some  of  the  paradoxes  of  Plato.  He  has  a 
charming  fancy  worthy  of  the  Timueus  that  the  Utopians  learnt  tha 
language  of  the  Greeks  with  the  more  readiness  because  they  wera 
-.rig^nally  of  tbe  same  race  with  them.  In  several  passages  be 
tlludes  to  Plato,  and  quotes  or  adapts  tliougbts  both  from  the  B» 
pubUc  and  from  the  Timacu^      He  declares  himself  strongly  in  favor 
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of  tilt  community  of  property,  diougli  avrue  of  tlic  argum en ti  which 
nuf  be  urged  oa  Hia  oLhcr  aiilo.'  He  is  full  of  satirical  reflectioa* 
OD  the  governmeiitb  of  nmnkind  and  on  the  date  of  the  norid.  Hu 
quotes  the  worda  of  Plato  describing  the  philosopher  "  atandin;;  out 
of  Uie  iFH/  Qnder  a  khU  unlit  the  driving  ttorm  of  sleet  and  rulu 
be  overpast:  "  which  admit  of  a  singular  application  to  Morc'fl  own 
&tei  although  writing  twenty  years  before  (about  the  yaat  l^U), 
he  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  foroaeen  (hia.  Tlimu  Is  no  touch 
of  satire  which  strikes  deeper  than  his  quiet  remarlt  tbut  tlio  greater 
part  of  the  precepts  of  Christ  are  more  at  variance  with  the  lives  of 
ordinary  Christians  than  the  diecourse  of  Utopia.'  The  "Utopia  ' 
is  also  veiy  interesting  as  illustraliug  Sir  Thomas  Uore's  character, 
which  has  been  deeply  affected  by  the  study  of  Plato. 

The  "  Sen  Atlantis  "  is  only  a  fragment,  and  far  inferior  in  merit 
to  the  "  Utopia."  The  work  is  full  of  ingenuity,  but  wanting  in  cre- 
ative fancy,  and  by  no  means  impresses  the  reader  with  a  sense  of 
eredibility.  In  some  places  Lord  Bacon  is  characteristically  differ- 
ent fi-om  Sir  Thomas  More,  as,  for  example,  io  Ihe  external  state 
which  he  attributes  to  the  governor  of  Solomon's  House,  whose  dress 
be  minutely  describes,  while  to  Sir  Thomas  More  such  externa) 
tr^pingi  appear  simply  ridiculous.  Yet,  alter  this  programme  of 
dress,  Bacou  adds  the  beautiful  trait,  "  that  he  had  a  loolc  as  though 
be  pitied  men."  ijeveral  things  are  borrowed  from  the  Timaeus  ; 
but  he  has  injured  the  unity  of  style  by  adding  thoughts  and  pas 
■j^es  which  arc  taken  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

Other  writings  on  ideal  Status,  such  as  the  "  De  Monorchia  "  of 
Dante,  which  is  a  dream  of  another  Roman  Empire,  existing  by  tha 
■ideofthe  Papacy,  and  like  that  derivingauthority  immediately  from 
God  (the  divine  right  of  this  second  power  is  established  in  tmo 
Kholastic  fiirm,  and  by  i^uotatlona  from  Scripture  and  tho  classics)  ; 
the  "  Oceana  "  of  Harrington  in  which  the  Lord  Archon,  meaning 
Cromwell,  is  described  not  as  he  was  but  as  he  ought  to  hare  been  ; 
the  "  Argenia  "  of  Barclay,  which  is  a  political  allegory  of  his  own 
time,  are  too  unlike  Plato  to  be  worth  mentioning.  The  change  of 
^-ovenunent  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  set  men  thinking 
.4baut  first  principles,  and  gave  rise  to  many  works  of  tlui  clash 

'  "When,  lHj,Ilnlinoeall  thse  thlii);*  In  mj  tbougtata,  I  grow  D1N«  bTMsbl* 
to  Plkto,  uid  do  not  wonder  thiit  he  rewl>«d  not  to  lokke  aaj  Uw  tor  tu«h  u 
would  not  •ubmit  to  »  conimnnit;  of  nil  thin^:  for  lo  wiie  m  mui  u  fas  «■■  eonld 
not  but  fercsH  (hat  Mtling  all  apan  ■  levd  wu  the  only  wmj  to  make  ft  nstion 
happy,  which  cuinut  be  lUUlnal  u  long  u  Cheni  U  pnpart;."  (Clopi^  Pboenii 
iJbmr;,  p.  40.) 

•  "  The  grealMl  p»rt  of  hii  precept*  «re  mors  diaagroelng  lo  tlie  li?e«  of  the 
piai  of  Lhia  aife  tbnri  any  part  of  my  dUeortne  has  been ;  hut  the  preiufaen  nem«d 
to  famra  learned  thu  cnit  to  which  you  sdviu  Die;  for  tliBf,  ohmrio);  that  tb« 
vnU  would  not  villia<^;  luit  thmr  livea  to  the  m!n  that  Chriat  lut  gmn,  bars 
Utad  h!i  dxtrine  ai  if  it  bid  been  a  leaden  rule  to  their  Uvea,  that  so,  tome  waj 
K  oUm,  they  might  tgne  arilb  dob  auoth«r." 
L   U.  Jt 
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In  the  **  City  of  tlie  Sun,"  by  Campanella,  who  wrote  in  tlie 
1628,  a  community  of  women  and  goods  is  established,  and  the  prin* 
cipal  magistrate,  who  is  called  the  Sun,  is  elected  after  a  strict  ex* 
amination  in  all  kinds  of  science.^  There  are  no  traces  in  Swift  of 
an  acquaintance  with  Plato.  Nor  do  I  observe  any  knowledge  of 
Plato  in  Dante's  ^  De  Monarchia,"  which  is  in  many  wayv  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  modem  works,  though  he  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  Nicomachean  Ethics  and  with  Augustine's  '*  De  Civitate  Dei.** 

Human  life  and  conduct  are  affected  by  ideals  in  the  same  way  that 
they  are  affected  by  the  examples  of  eminent  men.  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  are  immediately  applicable  to  practice,  but  there  is  a 
virtue  flowing  from  them  which  tends  to  raise  individuals  above  the 
common  routine  of  society  or  trade,  and  to  elevate  States  above  the 
mere  interests  of  commerce  or  the  necessities  of  self-defense.  Like 
the  ileals  of  art  they  are  partly  framed  by  the  omission  of  particu«> 
lars ;  they  require  to  be  viewed  at  a  certain  distance,  and  are  apt 
to  fade  away  if  we  attempt  to  approach  them.  They  gain  an  imag- 
inary distinctness  when  embodied  in  a  State  or  an  individual,  but 
still  remain  the  visions  of  *'  a  world  unrealized."  Most  men  live  in 
a  comer,  and  see  but  a  little  way  beyond  their  own  home  or  place 
of  occupation ;  they  *'  do  not  lifl  up  their  eyes  to  the  hills  ;  "  they 
are  not  awake  when  the  dawn  appears.  But  in  Plato,  as  from  some 
''tower  of  speculation,"  we  look  into  the  distance  and  behold  the 
fhture  of  the  world  and  of  philosophy.  The  ideal  of  the  State  and 
of  the  life  of  the  philosopher ;  the  ideal  of  an  education  continuing 
through  life  and  extending  equally  to  both  sexes ;  the  ideal  of  the 
unity  and  correlation  of  knowledge ;  the  faith  in  good  and  immor- 
tality —  are  the  vacant  forms  of  light  on  which  Plato  is  seeking  ti 
is  the  eye  of  mankind. 

i  Sm  HaOmii's  lit  of  Bonpe,  foL  itt.  p.  IM. 
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I  WENT  down  lo  the  Pireeus  yesterday  with  Glaucon  st^ 
the  Bon  of  ArUton,  that  I  might  ofl'er  up  a  prayer  lo  327 
the  gof1des« ;  bii<]  also  because  I  wsDied  b>  see  in  what  man- 
ner Ibey  would  celebrate  the  festival  of  Bendis,^  which  was  a 
new  thing.  I  was  delighted  with  the  procession  of  the  in- 
habitante ;  thi«,  however,  was  eqnnled  or  evtiii  exceeded  in 
beauty  by  that  of  the  Thraciaos.  Wlieo  we  hit<i  Haivbed  our 
prayers  and  the  spectacle  was  over,  we  tuored  in  tbe  direction 
of  the  city;  and  st  that  instanl,  Polemarchus  the  sou  of 
Cephalus,  who  had  caught  si^ht  of  us  at  a  dislauce  as  we  were 
departing  homewnrds,  told  his  serraiit  lo  run  and  bid  ua  wait 
*or  him.  The  servant  lonk  hold  of  me  by  the  cloak  behtud, 
tnd  said  :    Polemarchas  desires  you  lo  wait. 

I  turned  round,  and  aski^d  him  where  his  master  was. 

He  ii  coming,  said  the  youth,  if  you  will  only  wait. 

Certainly  we  will,  eaid  Glaucon  ;  and  in  &  k\y  minutes  Pole 
I  Tka  Tbiuian  Artcmli. 
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marchus  appeared,  and  with  him  AdeimaDtus,  Glauoon's  brotherg 
Nioeratus  the  Bon  of  Nicias,  and  seyeral  others  who  had  been 
at  the  procession. 

Polemarchos  said  to  me :  I  peroeive,  Socrates,  that  you  and 
your  companion  are  already  on  your  way  to  the  city. 

That  is  a  good  gaess,  I  said. 

But  do  you  see,  he  said,  how  many  we  are  ? 

I  do. 

And  are  you  stronger  than  all  tliese?  Ibr  if  not,  you  will 
haTe  to  remain  where  you  are. 

May  there  not  be  yet  another  possibility,  I  said,  that  we 
may  persuade  you  to  let  us  go  ? 

But  can  you  persuade  us,  if  we  refuse  to  listen  to  yoa  7  he 
said. 

No  indeed,  replied  Glancon. 

Then  we  are  not  going  to  listen ;  of  that  you  may  be  as- 
sured. 

^23  Adeimantus  added  :  IIhs  no  one  told  you  that  there  is 

to  be  an  equestrian  torch-race  iu  the  eyening  in  honor 
of  the  goddess  ? 

Indeed,  that  is  a  novelty,  I  replied.  Will  the  horsemen 
carry  torches  and  pass  tliem  to  one  another  during  the  race  ? 

Yes,  he  said  ;  and  there  will  also  be  a  festiyal  at  night  which 
is  well  worth  seeing.  If  we  rise  from  supper  in  good  time  we 
shall  see  this,  and  we  shall  find  youths  enough  there  with  whoon 
we  may  discourse.     Stay  then,  and  do  not  be  perverse. 

Glaucon  said :  I  suppose  that  we  must  stay. 

Well,  as  you  please,  I  replied. 

Accordingly  we  went  with  Polemarchus  to  his  house ;  and 
there  we  found  his  brothers  Lysias  and  Euthydemus,  and  with 
them  Thrasymachus  the  Chalcedonian,  Charmantides  the  Pae- 
anian,  and  Cleitophon  the  son  of  Aristonymus.  There  too  was 
their  Either  Cephalus,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  thought  him  very  much  aged.  He  was  seated  on  a 
cushioned  chair,  and  had  a  garland  on  his  head,  for  he  had  been 
holding  a  sacrifice  in  the  court ;  and  we  sat  down  by  him  on 
jther  chairs,  which  wera  arranged  in  a  circle  around  him.  lie 
welcomed  me  eagerly,  and  then  he  said  :  — 

You  don't  come  to  see  me,  Socrates,  as  often  as  you  ought 
For  if  I  were  able  to  go  to  you  I  would  not  ask  you  to  come 
to  me.  But  at  my  age  I  can  hardly  get  to  the  city,  and  there- 
fore yoL  ought  to  come  oflener  to  the  Piraeus.     For,  iudeedL 
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I  fiad  that  M  my  time  of  life,  as  the  pleasuics  aad  deligliu 
of  llie  body  fade  nwny,  the  love  of  discotirae  grows  upon  me. 
I  only  wish  tlierefore  tliat  you  would  come  ofLtioer,  and  be  nitb 
your  young  friends  here,  and  make  yourself  altogether  at  hotue 
with  ui. 

I  replied:  There  is  nothing  which  I  like  belter,  CepliaiuB, 

than  conversiog  with  Hgeil  men  like  yourself;  for  I  regard  then 

as  travellers  who  have  gone  a  journey  which  I  too  may  have 

go,  auil  of  whom  X  ought  to  inqoire,  whether  the  way  ia 

dooth  and  eai^y,  or  rugged  nnd  difficult     And  this  is  a  ques- 

m  which  I  should  like  to  ask  of  you  who  have  arrived  at  that 

time  which  the  poets  call  the  "  threshold  of  old  age,"  —  la  life 

harder  townrda  the  end,  or  what  report  do  you  give  of  it  ? 

ill  telt  you,  Socratea,  he  iA\A,  what  my  own  feeling : 
Old  moil  dock  together ;  they  are  birds  of  a  featliur, 
the  pi'overb  eays;  and  at  our  meetings  the  taie  of  my  acquaint- 
ance commotdy  is  —  I  cannot  eat,  I  cannot  drink;  tlio  pleos- 
iirea  of  youth  and  love  are  fleil  away :  there  was  a  good  time 
once,  but  ttiat  is  goue,  and  now  lifts  is  no  longer  life.  Sdoib  of 
them  lament  over  the  slights  which  are  put  upon  ihem  by  their 
relations,  and  then  they  toll  you  plaintively  of  how  many  evila 
old  age  is  the  cause.  But  Z  do  not  believe,  Socrates,  that  tlie 
blame  is  where  ihey  Bay  ;  for  if  old  age  were  the  cauae,  I  loo 
being  old,  and  every  other  old  man,  would  liave  felt  the  same. 
This,  however,  ia  not  my  own  experience,  nor  that  of  other* 
vhom  I  have  known.  How  well  I  remember  the  aged  poet 
fiopbocies,  when  in  answer  to  the  question.  How  does  love  suit 
with  age,  Sophocles,  —  are  you  still  the  man  you  were  ?  Peace, 
he  replied;  most  gladly  have  I  escaped  that,  aud  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  esciiped  from  a  mad  and  furious  master.  That  saying  of 
his  has  often  come  into  my  mind  since,  and  aeem^  to  me  still  aa 
good  aa  at  the  time  when  I  heard  him.  For  certainly  old  oga 
has  a  great  sense  of  calm  aud  freedom ;  when  the  passions  re- 
lax their  hold,  then,  as  Soplioclcs  says,  you  hare  escaped  from 
the  control  not  of  one  master  only,  but  of  mmiy.  And  of  thoa« 
regrets,  as  well  as  of  the  complaint  about  relations,  Socrates, 
the  cause  is  lo  be  sought,  not  in  men's  ages,  but  in  tlieir  char^ 
acters  and  tempera  ;  for  he  who  ia  of  a  calm  and  happy  nature 
will  hardly  feel  the  pressure  of  age,  but  he  who  is  of  au  uppositv 
disposition  will  find  youth  and  ago  equally  n  burden. 

I  was  delighted  at  his  words,  aud  wanting  to  draw  him  out  1 
to  say :  Yes,  Cepholus ;  hut  I  suspect  that  people  ia 
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jl^neral  do  not  believe  yoa  when  yoQ  say  this  ;  they  think  that 
old  age  sits  lightly  upon  yon,  not  because  of  your  happy  di»» 
position,  bat  because  you  are  rich,  and  wealth  is  well  known 
to  be  a  great  comforter. 

That  is  true,  he  replied  ;  they  do  not  belieye  me :  and  there 
is  something  in  what  they  say ;  not,  howeyer,  so  much  as  they 
imagine.  I  might  answer  them  as  Themistocles  answered  the 
Seripliian  who  was  abusing  him  and  saying  that  he  was  &moas« 
^o^  not  for  his  own  merits  but  because  he  was  an  Athenian : 
*'  If  you  had  been  an  Athenian  and  I  a  Seriphian,  neither 
of  us  would  have  been  jBAmous."  And  to  those  who  are  not  rich 
and  are  impatient  of  old  age,  the  same  reply  may  be  made  ;  for 
neither  can  a  good  poor  man  lightly  bear  age,  nor  can  a  bed 
rich  man  ever  be  at  peace  with  himself. 

May  I  ask,  Cephalus,  whether  you  inherited  or  acquired  the 
greater  part  of  your  wealth  ? 

How  much  did  I  acquire,  Socrates  ?  he  replied,  —  is  that 
your  question  ?  Well,  the  property  which  Cephalus,  my  grand 
father,  originally  inherited  was  nearly  of  the  same  value  as  my 
own  is  at  present ;  this  he  doubled  and  trebled,  but  my  father 
Lysanias  reduced  below  the  original  amount ;  and  I,  who  am 
neither  a  spender  of  money  like  the  one,  nor  a  gainer  of  money 
like  the  other,  shall  be  satisfied  if  I  leave  my  sons  a  little  more 
than  I  received. 

That  was  why  I  asked  you  the  question,  I  said,  because  I  saw 
that  you  were  not  fond  of  money,  which  is  a  characteristie 
rather  of  those  who  have  inherited  their  fortunes  than  of  thoee 
who  have  acquired  them ;  for  the  latter  have  a  second  or  ex- 
traordinary love  of  money  as  a  creation  of  their  own,  resembling 
the  affection  of  authors  for  their  own  poems,  or  of  parents  for 
thslr  children,  besides  that  other  love  of  money  for  the  sake  of 
use  aoi  enjoyment  which  is  common  to  them  and  all  men* 
And  hence  they  are  very  bad  company,  for  they  talk  about  noth- 
ing but  the  praises  of  wealth. 

That  is  true,  he  said. 

Yes,  that  is  very  true,  I  said ;  but  may  I  ask  you  one  mote 
inestion?  which  is  this  —  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the 
j^reatest  blessing  which  you  have  reaped  from  wealth  ? 

Not  one,  he  said,  of  which  I  could  easily  convince  othenk 
For  let  me  tail  you,  Socrates,  that  when  a  man  thinks  himaell 
to  be  near  death  he  has  fears  and  cares  which  never  entered 
bto  his  mind  before ;  the  tales  of  a  life  below  and  the  punish* 


I  ment  which  is  exicled  tliere  of  deeils  done  here  were  a  laughing 
L  mutter  to  him  once,  but  now  he  is  hauQled  with  the  thought 
J  that  diey  may  be  true  :  eillier  because  of  the  feebleitens  of  age, 
\  or  fcom  the  nenmess  of  the  prospect,  he  aeems  to  have  a  clearer 
iew  of  the  other  world  ;  suspicious  and  alarms  crowd  upoo 
r  liim,  and  he  begins  to  reckon  up  in  his  own  miml  what  v 
■  lie  has  done  to  others.  And  when  he  finds  that  the  »uui  of  his 
'   ttansgrosstons  is  great,  he  will  uiany  a  lime  like  a  child  start  up 

ill  his  sleep  for  fear,  and  he  is  filled  with  dark  forebiidings. 

But  he  who  is  conscious  of  no  sm  hag  iu  age  a  sweet  hope   ,,„. 
indar  charmingly  ssys,  is  a  kind  nnrse  to  him. 
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"  Hapa,"  H  he  uji,  "  cherubeg  tli«  ■oul  of  him  nba  litci  [□  halinn*  and  rigbt- 
•ODMieu,  and  »  tbe  norge  of  big  age  and  tbe  eoinpaiiion  of  hii  Johrmt  —  iioph 
vblch  ii  migbliat  to  tmjr  the  eager  uul  ol  nuui." 

That  is  an  expression  of  his  wliich  wotiderfullj  delights  in«. 
And  this  ia  the  great  blessing  of  riches.  I  do  not  say  to  every 
man,  but  to  a  good  man,  thnt  he  has  had  do  occasion  to  deceive 
another,  either  intention  ally  or  unintentioually  :  ttnd  when  he 
departs  to  The  other  world  be  is  not  in  any  apprehension  about 
otTeriugs  due  to  the  gods  or  debts  which  he  owes  to  men.  Now 
the  possession  of  wealth  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this ;  and 
therefore  I  say  ihat,  setting  one  thing  against  another,  this,  in 
my  opinion,  is  to  a  man  of  sense  the  greatest  of  the  many  ad- 
TAntnges  which  wealth  has  to  give. 

That  is  excellent,  Cephalos,  1  replied  ;  but  then  is  justice  no 
more  than  this  —  to  speak  the  truth  and  pay  your  debts?  And 
■re  tliere  not  exceptions  even  to  this  F  If  I  hnve  received  arms 
from  a  friend  when  in  his  right  mind,  and  he  asks  for  them  when 
&6  is  not  in  his  right  mind,  ought  I  to  give  them  back  to  him? 
Vo  one  would  say  that  I  ought,  any  more  ihau  they  would  say 
that  I  ^ugbt  always  to  speak  the  truth  to  one  who  ia  iu  that 
condition. 

You  are  quite  right,  he  replied. 

But  then,  I  said,  speaking  tbe  troth  and  paying  yonr  debts  u 
not  a  correct  deBniUon  of  justice. 

And  yet,  said  Polemarchus,  that  is  the  definition  which  baa 
the  authority  of  Simonides. 

I  fear,  said  Cephalua,  that  I  must  look  to  the  sacriSces  ;  and 
Aorefore  I  now  take  leave  of  this  argument,  which  I  hequeath 
to  you  and  Polemarclms. 

Is  not  Polemarchus  your  heir  ?  I  said. 

To  be  sure,  he  answered,  and  wont  awny  laughing  to  the 
.tHCriflces. 
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Tell  me  then,  O  thou  heir  of  the  argument,  what  did  SiflMNii 
ides  say,  and  according  to  you  truly  say,  about  justice  ? 

He  said  that  the  return  of  a  debt  iA  just,  and  in  that  he  ap* 
pears  to  me  to  be  right. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  doubt  the  word  of  sucli  a  wise  and  in- 
spired man,  I  said,  but  I  cannot  understand  his  meaning,  which 
though  probably  clear  to  you  is  the  reverse  of  clear  to  me. 
For  he  certainly  does  not  mean,  as  we  were  just  now  saying, 
that  I  ought  to  return  a  deposit  of  arms  or  anything  else  to  one 
^^  who  is  not  in  his  right  senses ;  and  yet  a  deposit  caunol 
be  denied  to  be  a  debt 

True. 

Then  when  the  person  who  asks  me  is  not  in  his  right  mind 
I  am  not  to  make  the  return  ? 

Certainly  not 

Then  Simonides  did  not  mean  to  include  that  case  when  lia 
•aid  that  justice  was  the  payment  of  a  debt  ? 

Certainly  not ;  for  he  would  say  that  a  friend  is  under  aa 
obligation  to  do  good  to  a  friend  and  not  evil. 

I  understand,  I  said,  that  the  return  of  a  deposit  of  gold  to 
the  injury  of  the  receiver,  if  the  two  parties  are  friends,  is  not 
the  return  of  a  debt,  —  that  is  what  you  would  imagine  him  to 
say? 

Yes. 

And  are  enemies  also  to  have  their  debt  or  due  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  they  are  to  have  what  is  due  to  them,  and  what 
is  really  due  from  an  enemy  to  an  enemy  is  that  which  is  ap- 
propriate to  him,  -^  that  is  to  say,  evil. 

Simonides,  then,  after  the  manner  of  poets,  would  seem  to 
have  spoken  of  the  nature  of  justice  in  a  parable  ;  for  he  meant 
to  say  that  justice  would  give  each  man  what  is  appropriate  to 
him,  and  this  he  termed  his  debt  or  due. 

That  must  have  been  his  meaning,  he  said. 

By  Zeus  !  I  replied;  and  if  he  were  asked  what  doe  or  ap« 
propriate  thing  lb  given  by  medicine,  and  to  whom,  what  answer 
dd  you  think  he  would  make  ? 

He  would  surely  reply  that  medicine  gives  drugs  and  meat 
and  drink  to  human  bodies. 

And  what  due  or  appropriate  thing  is  given  by  cookery,  and 
to  whom  ? 

Seasoning  to  food. 

And  what  is  that  which  justice  gives,  and  to  whom  ? 
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If,  SocratcN  we  are  ta  be  |;uided  at  all  by  ttie  aaalog;  of  tba 
praoeding  instancea,  then  juslice  is  the  art  vrliicli  gives  good  and 
avil  lo  frieads  and  enemies. 

That  is  bis  meaning  tlien  ? 

Yea. 

And  who  is  beat  able  to  do  good  lo  hia  friends  ami  evil  to  hi> 
enemies  in  lime  of  sickness? 

The  physician. 

Or  when  they  are  on  a  voyage,  and  amid  the  penis  of  ths 

The  pilot. 

And  iu  what  sort  of  actions  is  the  just  man  most  able  lo  dp 


s  and  alliances. 
time  of  healtii  there 


need  of  a  phyHician  ? 
voyage  baa  no  need  of  a  pilot  ? 


Batii 

No. 

And  he  who  is  uot  o 

No. 

Tben  in  time  of  peace  justice  will  he  of  no  use  ? 

1  hardly  think  that. 

Then  you  think  tiiat  justice  may  be  of  use  iu  peace  as  --. 
well  aa  war  ? 

Tea. 

Like  huabandry  which  acquires  corn,  or  like  BhoemaktD| 
which  acquires  ahoea,  —  that  is  what  you  would  say  ? 

Yes. 

And  what  similar  use  or  power  of  acquisition  haa  juitice  in 
time  of  peace  ? 

In  contracts,  Socrates,  jualice  is  of  great  use. 

And  by  contracts  you  mean  partnerships  ? 

Exactly. 

But  is  the  just  man  or  the  skillful  pliiyer  a  more  useful  or 
better  partner  at  a  game  of  draughts  ? 

Tbe  skillfnl  pliiyer. 

And  in  the  laying  of  bricks  and  atones,  is  the  just  man  i 
more  usefbl  or  better  partner  than  the  builder  ? 

Quite  the  reverse. 

Then  in  what  sort  of  pitrtDerslii|]  is  tlie  just  man  n  better 
partner  than  the  harp-player,  as  the  harp-player  ia  certaiuly  e 
better  partner  than  ihe  juat  man  in  playing  the  harp  ? 

In  n  money  partnership. 

But  aurely  not  in  tbe  use  of  money,  PolemHrcUtH ;  for  you 
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do  not  want  a  just  man  to  be  yonr  coonselor  in  the  pnrdiaae  of 
tale  of  a  horae ;  a  man  who  ia  knowing  aboat  hones  would 
be  better  for  that,  would  he  not  ? 

Certainly. 

And  when  you  want  to  buy  a  ship^  the  shipwright  or  As 
pilot  would  be  better  ? 

True. 

Then  in  what  common  use  of  silver  cat  gold  b  the  jast  mam 
to  be  preferred  ? 

When  you  want  a  deposit  to  be  kept  safely. 

You  mean  when  money  is  not  wanted,  but  allowed  to  lie  ? 

Predse]y. 

That  is  to  say,  justice  is  usefhl  when  money  is  useless  ? 

That  is  the  inference. 

And  when  you  want  to  keep  a  pmning-hook  safe,  then  jus- 
tice  is  useful  to  the  indiyidual  and  to  the  State ;  but  when  yon 
want  to  use  it,  then  the  art  of  the  vine-dresser? 

Clearly. 

And  when  you  want  to  keep  a  shield  or  a  lyre,  and  not 
to  use  them,  you  would  say  that  justice  is  useful ;  but  when 
you  want  to  use  them,  then  the  art  of  the  soldier  or  of  tba 
musician  ? 

Certainly. 

And  so  of  all  other  things,  — justice  is  useftil  when  they  are 
useless,  and  useless  when  they  are  useful  ? 

That  is  the  inference. 

Then  justice  is  not  of  much  use.  But  let  ns  consider  this 
further  poiut :  Is  not  he  who  can  strike  any  kind  of  UoW  also 
able  to  ward  any  kind  of  blow  ? 

Certainly. 

And  he  who  can  prevent  or  elude  ^  a  disease  is  best  able  to 
ereate  one  ? 

True. 

And  he  is  the  best  guard  of  a  position  who  is  best  able  to 
^Q.    Steal  a  march  upon  the  enemy  ? 
Certainly. 

Then  he  who  is  a  good  keeper  of  anything  is  also  a  good 
Ihief? 

That,  I  suppose,  is  to  be  inferred. 

Then  if  the  just  man  knows  how  to  keep,  he  knows  how  to 
steal  money? 

1  Reading  ipuXd^affBai  Koi  \a$uif. 


» 


TIat  is  what  tlie  a  _ 

TLen  after  nil  ihe  just  mati  hoa  turned  oat  U  l>e  a  lhi«& 
And  this  is  a  leseon  wLicli  I  suspraC  you  must  have  leanit  out 
of  Homer ;  for  he,  speaking  of  Autolycus,  the  mnternal  grand- 
felher  of  Odyiseua,  atfirms  tiiKl  ho  waa  ezceiltut  above  ail  men 
in  iheft  and  perjury,  —  tliis  is  tlie  wny  in  which  he  praises  one 
of  liis  fuvorites.  And  bo,  then,  you  and  ilomer  and  Siinonidea 
KK  agreed  that  justice  is  a  thief;  though  I  miiBt  not  forget  to 
add  "  for  the  fiiood  of  friends  and  for  the  harm  of  enuiniea,"  — 
that  nas  what  you  were  suying  ? 

No,  iodeed,  anything  but  tliat,  though  I  really  do  not  know 
what  I  did  say ;  but  I  still  stand  by  the  latter  words. 

Well,  there  is  another  question  :  Are  frieods  to  be  icier- 
preted  an  real  or  seeming,  enemies  aa  real  or  seeming  F 

Surely,  lie  aiiid,  a  man  may  be  expected  to  love  those  whom 
be  thinks  good,  and  to  hute  those  whom  he  thinks  evil. 

Tes,  but  do  not  peraons  orten  err  in  their  jadgmeut  of  good 
and  evil  ? 

That  is  true. 

Then  to  them  the  good  will  be  enemies,  and  the  evil  wilt  be 
their  friends  ? 

True. 

And  slill  the  principle  holds,  that  it  is  just  foi*  men  to  do 
g(x>d  to  the  evil  and  evil  to  the  good  ? 

Apparently. 

But  the  good  are  jost  and  would  not  do  an  injustice  7 

True. 

Then  according  lo  your  argumeut  it  is  just  to  injure  thoM 
who  do  no  wrong  ? 

Certainly  not,  Socrates ;  that  would  be  immoral. 

Then  I  suppose  that  Uiey  ought  to  da  good  to  the  just  and 
hftrm  to  the  unjust? 

I  like  that  better. 

BuC  see  the  consequence :  Many  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  world  has  bad  friends,  and  then  he  ought  to  do  harm  to 
them ;  and  he  has  gocxi  enemies  whom  he  ought  to  benefit  j 
and  thus  we  arrire  at  the  exact  converse  of  the  proposition  of 
Simon  idea. 

That  is  true,  he  said  ;  and  1  think  that  we  had  belter  correct 
tn  error  iiiin  which  we  have  fallen  in  the  use  of  the  words 
"  friend  "  and  "  enemy  " 

Wliat  was  the  error,  Folemurclim  ?  I  replied. 
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The   error  lay  iu  the  assumption  that  he  is  a  friend 
seems  or  is  thought  good. 

And  how  is  the  error  to  be  corrected  ? 

We  should  rather  saj  that  he  is  a  friend  who  in,  as  well  as 
|.qc   i^ems,  good ;  and  that  he  who  seems  only,  and  is  not  good, 
only  seems  to  be  and  is  not  a  friend ;  and  of  an  enemy  the 
same  may  be  said. 

You  would  argue  that  the  good  are  our  friends  and  the  bad 
our  enemies? 

Yes. 

And  instead  of  saying  as  we  did  at  first  that  it  is  just  to  do 
good  to  your  friends  and  harm  to  your  enemies,  you  would 
rather  say  now,  It  is  just  to  do  good  to  your  friends  when  thej 
are  good  and  harm  to  your  enemies  when  they  are  evil  ? 

Yes,  that  appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth. 

But  then  ought  the  just  to  injure  any  one  at  all  ? 

Undoubtedly  he  ought  to  injure  the  wicked  who  are  liia  ene- 
mies. 

And  when  horses  or  dogs  are  injured,  are  they  improved  or 
deteriorated  ? 

The  latter. 

Deteriorated,  that  is  to  say,  iu  the  good  qualities  of  horses^ 
not  of  dogs  ? 

Yes,  of  horses. 

And  dogs  are  deteriorated  in  the  good  qualities  of  dogs,  and 
not  of  horses  ? 

Of  course. 

And  will  not  men  who  are  injured  be  deteriorated  in  tMr 
proper  human  virtue  ? 

Certainly. 

And  that  human  virtue  is  justice  ? 

Yes,  certainly. 

Then  men  who  are  injured  cannot  but  be  rendered  unjnal  ? 

That  is  the  result 

But  can  the  art  of  the  musician  make  men  unmusical  ? 

Certainly  not 

Or  tlie  art  of  horsemanship  make  bad  horsemen  ? 

Impossible. 

And  can  the  just  by  justice  make  men  unjust,  or  the  good  by 
Vii^uo  raaJ^e  them  bad? 

Assuredly  not. 

Nor  can  heat  produce  cold? 
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No. 

Nor  ilroaght  moisture  ? 

Never. 

Nor  CAD  the  good  hario  any,  but  onljr  the  evil  ? 

Ctearly. 

And  the  just  is  the  good? 

Certsiotf. 

Then  to  injure  a  friend  or  anj  odo  else  is  not  the  act  uf  a  jtnt 
nan,  bat  of  the  opposite,  who  is  the  unjust? 

I  think  tliat  wLat  you  say  is  quite  true,  Socrates. 

Thtn  tf  a  man  eaya  that  jueiice  consists  in  repaying  a  debt, 
meaning  that  a  jnst  man  ought  to  do  good  to  his  friends  and  in- 
jure  his  enemies,  he  is  not  really  wise  ;  for  he  says  what  is  not 
true,  a,  as  bas  been  clearly  ehuwn,  ihe  iujiiriug  of  another  can 
be  in  no  case  just 

I  agree  witli  you,  said  Polemarcbns, 

Then  you  and  I  are  prepared  to  take  up  arms  against  any 
one  who  attributes  such  a  saying  to  Simouides  or  Bias  or  Pitta* 
eoB,  or  any  other  sage  or  saint  ? 

I  nm  quite  rewdy  to  join  with  you,  he  said. 

Shall  I  whisper  in  your  ear  whose  I  believe  the  saying  ,_. 
to  be? 

WhosB  is  the  saying? 

I  believe  that  Pemnder  or  Fvrdiocas  or  Xerxes  or  Ismeniai 
die  ThebHD,  or  some  other  rich  and  mighty  man  who  hod  a  great 
•pillion  of  his  own  power,  first  said  that  justice  is  doing  good  lo 
jour  finends  and  harm  to  yuur  enemies. 

Most  true,  he  said. 

Yes,  I  said  ;  but  if  this  definition  of  justice  also  breaks  down, 
what  other  can  be  offered  ? 

Several  times  in  the  middle  of  our  discourse  Thrasymochu.*  had 
made  an  attempt  to  get  the  argument  into  his  own  hands  by 
Interrupting  us,  uud  had  been  put  down  by  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, who  wanted  to  hear  the  end.  But  whrn  I  had  done 
Bpeakiog  and  there  was  a  pause,  he  could  no  longer  hold  bis 
peace;  and,  g>itherin<r  hinisflf  up,  ho  came  at  uk  like  a  w<ld 
beast  seeking  to  devour  us,  and  Polymarciius  and  I  quaked  with 
fear. 

What  f^)lly  has  possessed  you.  Socrates  ?  he  saiil.  willi  a  roar. 
Why  do  you  drop  down  at  one  atiother's  feet  in  tliis  silly  way .' 
I  f  oy  that  if  you  want  to  know  whnt  justice  really  is.  you  should 
answer  and  not  ask,  and  you  shouldn't  pride  yourself  in  refute 
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ing  others,  but  have  yoar  own  answer ;  for  there  it  many  a 
who  can  ask  and  cannot  answer.  And  don't  tell  me  that  jastico 
IS  duty  or  advantiige  or  profit  or  gain  or  interest,  for  thi^  sort 
of  watery  stuff  won't  do  for  me ;  I  must  and  wiU  hare  a  precise 
auswer. 

I  was  panio-stricken  at  these  words,  and  trembled  at  the  very 
look  of  him ;  and  I  verily  believe  that  if  I  had  not  caught  his 
eye  first,  I  should  have  been  deprived  of  utterance :  but  oow^ 
when  I  saw  his  fury  rising,  I  had  the  presenoe  of  mind  to  keep 
my  eye  upon  him,  aud  this  enabled  me  to  repiy  to  him. 

Thrasymachue,  I  said,  with  a  quiver,  have  mercy  ou  us*  Our 
error,  if  we  were  guilty  of  any  error,  was  certainly  unintentioiud  ( 
and  therefore  you,  in  your  wisdom,  should  have  pity  upon  us,  and 
not  be  angry  with  us.  If  we  were  seeking  for  gold,  you  wottid 
not  imagiue  that  we  were  pretending  only,  or  dropping  down,  as 
you  say,  out  of  foolish  complaisance,  at  one  another's  feet.  Do 
not  imagine,  then,  that  we  are  pretending  to  seek  £Mr  justloe, 
which  is  a  treasure  far  more  precious  than  gold. 
QQ.  How  chHracteristic  of  Socrates  I  he  replied,  with  a  bitter 
laugh  ;  that's  your  ironical  way  1  Did  I  not  foresee  — • 
did  I  not  tell  yon  all  that  he  would  refuse  to  answer,  and  try 
irony  or  any  other  shifl  in  order  that  he  might  avoid  answering  ? 

You  are  a  philosopher,  Thrasymachus,  I  replied,  and  well  know 
that  if  you  ask  what  numbers  make  up  twelve,  taking  care  to 
prohibit  the  person  whom  you  ask  from  answering  twice  six,  or 
three  times  four,  or  six  times  two,  or  four  tiroes  three,  ^  tor  this 
sort  of  nonsense  won't  do  for  me,"  then  obviously,  if  that  is  your 
way  of  putting  the  question  to  him,  neither  he  nor  any  one  can 
answer.  And  suppose  he  were  to  say,  '^  Thrasymadius,  what 
do  you  mean  ?  And  if  the  true  answer  to  the  question  is  one 
%A  these  numbers  which  you  interdict,  am  I  to  say  some  other 
number  which  is  not  the  right  one  ?  —  is  that  your  meaning  ?  ** 
How  would  you  answer  him  ? 

Yes,  said  he ;  but  how  remarkably  parallel  the  two  caaee 
are! 

Very  likely  they  are,  I  replied  ;  but  even  if  they  are  not,  and 
only  appear  to  be  parallel  to  the  person  who  is  asked,  can  he  to 
whom  the  question  is  put  avoid  saying  what  he  thinks,  eveo 
though  you  and  I  join  in  forbidding  him  ? 

Well,  then,  I  suppose  you  are  going  to  make  one  of  the  inter 
iicted  answers  ? 

I  dare  say  that  I  may,  notwithstanding  the  danger,  if  upoa 
reflection  I  approve  of  any  of  them. 
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3  jott  n  new  and  better  answer,  he  uid, 
Wiiat    do  you  deserve  lo    liave  duae  U 


1  but  suffer  the  penalty  of  igDoronce  ;  a 
-  ancl  thiit  ii  wbat  I  ( 


I 
I 


BuL  what  if  I  give 
Ihwi  nuy  of  ibeie? 
foa( 

Doue  to  me  I     I  i 
the  (lenalty  is  lo  learu  from  iha  h 
(erve  to  Lave  done  to  me. 

What,  and  no  pnymcntl  that's  a  plesuiUiC  nntion  I 

1  will  pay  when  I  hiive  the  money,  I  replied. 

Bit  you  have,  Socrates,  said  Glaucoe  ;  and  you,  Thiasyin* 
■chus,  need  be  under  no  anxiety  about  money,  for  we  will  all 
make  ft  contribution  for  Socratea. 

Tea,  ho  replied,  and  I  know  what  will  happen ;  Snorales  will 
do  aa  he  always  does  —  not  auswer,  but  take  and  pull  the  argn- 
nent  lo  pieces. 

Why,  my  good  friend,  I  said,  how  can  any  one  answer  who 
knows,  and  says  that  he  knows,  just  uolhing ;  and  who,  even  if 
he  has  some  faint  notions  of  his  own,  is  told  by  a  man  of 
ftuthority  Dot  to  utter  them?  The  natural  thing  is,  tliac  the 
speaker  should  be  one  who  knows,  like  yourself  i  nnd  1  „.. 
most  eaniesily  request  that  you  will  kindly  answer  for  the 
edification  of  the  compHuy  and  of  myself. 

Glaucon  and  (he  rest  of  the  company  joined  in  my  request, 
and  ThrasyoMclius,  as  any  one  might  see,  was  retUly  eager  to 
■peak;  for  be  thought  that  he  bail  an  excellent  answi^r,  and 
would  distinguish  hiuiselC  But  at  first  lie  affected  to  insist  on 
my  answeria;^;  i  at  length  he  conseutL'd  to  begin.  Behold,  be 
uid,  the  wisdom  of  Socrates  ;  he  refuses  to  lexch  himself,  and 
goes  about  learninj^  of  others,  to  whom  he  never  even  saya 
Thank  you. 

That  I  learn  of  others,  I  replied,  is  quite  true  ;  but  ilint  I  am 
ttiigrateful  1  wholly  deny.  Aloney  1  have  none,  and  therefore 
I  pny  in  praixe,  which  is  all  I  have ;  and  how  ready  I  am  to 
praise  any  one  who  speaks  well  you  will  very  bood  find  out 
irboi  yo-  answer,  for  I  ejcpect  that  you  will  answer  well. 

Lisieii,  then,  he  said ;  1  proclaim  thut  might  is  rigbi,  justioe 
the  iDturest  of  tlie  stronger.     But  why  don't  you  praise  me  ? 

Let  me  lii-st  uademtand  you,  I  i*eplied.  Justice,  uh  you  say, 
U  the  interest  of  the  stronger.  Now  what,  TbrasytDMclius,  is 
the  meaning  of  this?  You  cannot  menn  lo  say  that  becawe 
Potydiimas,  tlie  pnncratiost,  who  is  stronger  than  we  are,  6[ids 
;lie  eating  of  beef  for  his  interest,  ihal  this  is  equally  for  uur 
ioteresl  who  are  weaker  than  he  i«  F 
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That's  abomiDable  of  yoa,  Socrates ;  whj  yon  are  just  taldiig 
the  words  in  the  waj  which  is  most  damaging  to  the  argoineot. 

Not  at  all,  my  good  sir,  I  said ;  I  am  trying  to  understand 
them ;  and  I  wish  that  you  would  be  a  little  clearer. 

Well,  he  said,  I  suppose  you  know  that  forms  of  government 
differ ;  there  are  tyrannies,  and  there  are  democracies,  and  thera 
are  aristocracies  ? 

Yes,  I  know  that 

And  the  government  is  that  which  has  power  in  each  State  F 

Certainly. 

And  the  different  forms  of  government  make  laws  demoorat- 
ical,  aristocratical,  tyrannical,  with  a  view  to  their  several  in- 
terests ;  and  these  laws,  which  are  made  by  them  for  their  in* 
terests,  they  deliver  to  their  subjects  as  justice,  and  punish  him 
who  transgresses  them  as  a  breaker  of  the  law,  and  unjust. 
And  that  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  in  all  States  there  la 
the  same  principle  of  justice,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
ooQ  the  interest  of  tlie  government ;  and  as  the  government 
must  be  supposed  to  have  power,  the  reasonable  conclusion 
is,  that  everywhere  there  is  one  principle  of  justice,  which  is  the 
interest  of  the  stronger. 

Now  I  understand  you,  I  said ;  and  whether  you  are  right 
or  not  I  will  try  to  learn.  But  let  me  first  remark,  that  y<m 
have  yourself  said  ''  interest,^  although  you  forbade  me  to  use 
that  word  in  answer.  I  do  not,  however,  deny  that  in  yoor 
definition  the  words  are  added  *'  of  the  stronger." 

A  slight  addition,  that  you  must  allow,  he  said. 

Great  or  small,  never  mind  that ;  the  simple  question  i«, 
whether  what  you  are  saying  is  the  truth.  Now  we  are  both 
agreed  that  justice  is  interest  of  some  sort,  but  we  are  nd 
agreed  as  to  the  additional  words  ^  of  the  stronger ;  "  and  this 
is  the  point  which  I  will  now  examine. 

Proceed. 

That  I  will ;  and  first  tell  me,  Do  you  admit  that  it  is  jittt 
f:r  subjects  to  obey  their  rulers  ? 

I  do. 

But  are  the  rulers  of  States  absolutely  infallible,  or  are  tliej 
sometimes  liable  to  err  ? 

To  be  sure,  he  replied  ;  they  are  liable  to  err. 

Then  in  making  Uieir  laws  they  may  sometimes  make  tlieii 
rightly,  but  they  are  not  always  right  ? 

True. 
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Wheu  they  make  tbem  rightly,  they  make  them  agreeably  t« 
thftir  intereats  ;  nhea  they  are  mistaken,  contrary  lo  tbflir  In- 
terests,—  that  is  what  you  would  say  ? 

And  ihe  laws  which  they  make  must  be  obeyed    by  th«f 
■nbjecta,  —  and  that  is  witat  you  call  justice  P 
Doubtless. 

Tlien  justice,  according  In  your  argnment,  is  not  only  the  in- 
terest  of  the  stronger  but  the  reverse  ? 

What  are  you  saying?  he  asked  flurriedly. 

I  am  oDly  saying  what  yon  were  saying,  I  believe.  Bat  let 
OB  consider.  Hiive  we  not  admitted  that  the  rulers  may  be 
mistaken  about  their  own  iuterests  io  what  they  command,  and 

I  also  that  Id  obey  them  is  justice  ?  Uiu  not  that  beea  ad* 
nitted? 
Yes. 
Then  you  must  also  Ijave  acknowledged  that  jiistire  is  not 
die  interest  of  the  stroogcr,  when  the  rulers  who  are  stronger 
unintentioiially  comma'id  thnt  which  is  in  their  own  injury. 
For  it,  as  you  say.  justice  is  the  obedience  which  the  subject 
renders  to  their  commands,  then  in  the  cuse  supposed,  O  thou 
wisest  of  men,  is  there  any  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  jus- 
tioe  is  the  injury  and  not  the  interest  of  the  stronger,  which  i> 
imposed  on  the  weaker  ? 

Xothing  can  be  clearer,  Socrates,  said  Polemarchns. 

Yes,  said  Cleitophon,  interposing,  if  you  are  admitted 
H  his  witness. 

But  there  is  no  need  of  any  witneas,  said  Folemarchus,  fcr 
Thrasymachu^  himself  acknowledges  that  rulers  command  wh;>t 
is  not  for  their  own  interest,  and  that  lo  obey  ihem  is  justice. 

Yes,  Polemarchus,  —  Thrasyniachus  said  thst  for  subjects  to 
do  what  was  commeniled  by  the  rulers  was  just. 

Yos,  but  he  al9o  said  that  justice  was  the  interest  of  fho 
•troDger,  nnd,  while  admitting  both  these  propositions,  he  further 
■dmitted  that  the  stronger  commands  whut  is  not  for  his  owu 
interest ;  whence  follows  that  justice  is  the  injury  quite  ai 
innch  OB  the  interest  of  the  stronger. 

Hot.  said  Cleitophon,  he  meant  by  the  mlerest  of  the  strongar 
what  tile  stronger  thought  lo  be  flir  his  interest. 

That  wait  not  the  statement,  said  Polemarchus. 

Never  mind,  I  said;  let  us  accept  the  new  stuteraenl,  if 
Tbrasy machos  has  changed  his  opinion. 
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Tell  me  then,  I  said,  Thrasymaohus,  did  70a  mean  by  joi 
tioe  what  the  stronger  thought  to  be  his  interest,  whether  railly 
BO  or  not  ? 

Certainly  not,  he  said.  Do  you  suppose  that  I  call  him  who 
is  mistaken  the  stronger  at  the  time  when  he  is  mistaken  ? 

Yes,  I  said,  that  I  supposed  to  be  your  meaning  when  jam 
admitted  that  the  ruler  was  not  in&llible  and  might  be  mis- 
taken. 

You  are  a  sharper,  Socrates,  in  argument  Pray  do  you  im- 
agine that  he  who  is  mistaken  about  the  sick  is  a  physician  in 
that  he  is  mistaken  and  at  the  time  that  he  is  mistaken  ?  or  that 
he  who  errs  in  arithmetic  or  grammar  is  an  arithmetician  or 
grammarian  in  that  he  is  mistaken  and  at  the  time  that  he  is 
mistaken  ?  True,  we  say  that  the  arithmetician  or  grammarian 
or  physician  has  madu  a  mistake,  but  this  is  only  a  way  of 
speaking ;  for  the  fact  is  that  neither  the  grammarian  nor  any 
other  person  of  skill  ever  makes  a  mistake  in  as  far  as  he  is 
what  his  name  implies :  they  all  of  them  err  only  when  their 
skill  fails  them.  No  craflsman  or  sage  or  ruler  errs  at  the  time 
when  he  is  what  he  is  called,  though  he  is  commonly  said  to 
err ;  and  after  this  manner  I  answered  you.  But  the  more 
precise  expression,  since  you  will  have  precision,  is  that  the 
ft.-  ruler,  as  ruler,  is  unerring,  and,  being  unerring,  always 
commands  that  which  is  for  his  own  interest;  and  the 
subject  is  required  to  execute  this  :  and  therefore,  as  I  said  at 
first  and  now  repeat,  justice  is  the  interest  of  the  stronger. 

Indeed,  Thrasymachus,  and  do  you  really  think  that  I  am  a 
sharper  ? 

Certainly,  he  replied. 

And  do  you  think  that  I  ask  these  questions  with  any  special 
lesign  of  injuring  you  ? 

Nay,  he  replied,  I  am  quite  sure  of  it ;  and  your  disboaestj 
i4hall  do  you  no  good,  for  I  shall  detect  you,  and  in  a  fair  argo- 
oient  you  will  not  be  able  to  overthrow  me. 

I  shall  certainly  not  attempt  that ;  but  to  avoid  anything  of 
^e  kind  occurring  between  us  again,  please  to  say,  when  yoc 
speak  of  a  ruler  or  stronger  whose  interest  the  weaker  is  re* 
quired  to  execute,  do  you  speak  of  a  ruler  in  the  popular  or  in 
the  stricc  ciense  of  the  term  ? 

The  rnler  in  the  strictest  of  all  senses,  he  said.  And  now 
cheat  and  deceive  if  you  can ;  I  ask  no  quarter  at  your  haodk 
But  you  won't  be  able. 
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Aii<l  do  jou  imagino,  1  eaid.  thnt  I  am  inch  a  madman  as  (o 
try  nod  cheat  TbrasjinachuB  ?  I  might  as  nell  try  to  sliava  a 
Bon. 

Why,  lie  eaiO.  yoti  mftda  tlie  attempts  miaute  ago,  allhoogh 
jou  failed,  as  you  will  »gfkin. 

Wei],  I  Eaid,  I  will  not  contJDue  these  civilities.  I  wouM 
rather  ask  you  a  question  :  Is  the  physiciaa,  iu  thiit  sti'ict  Bense 
of  which  you  are  speiikjng;,  a  healer  of  the  sick  or  a  maker  of 
money  ?  Ami  remember  that  I  am  now  apenking  of  the  trua 
physician. 

A  healer  of  tlie  sick,  he  replied. 

And  the  pilot  —  that  is  to  Bay,  the  true  pilot  —  is  he  a  cap- 
tain of  sailors  oi-  a  mere  sailor  ? 

A  captain  of  inilors. 

The  circumstance  that  he  sails  in  the  ship  is  not  to  he  reek 
oned;  this  is  an  accident  only,  and  baa  nothing  to  do  with 
the  name  pilot,  which  is  stgnificaot  of  his  skill  and  of  hia  m> 
tbority. 

Very  true,  he  8aid. 

Now,  I  said,  each  of  these  has  en  interest  ? 

Certainly. 

And  the  art  Ims  to  find  and  provide  for  this  iulfirest? 

Tes,  that  is  tJie  aim  of  the  art. 
I       And  the  interest  of  each  of  the  arts  is  the  perfection  of  each 
L  of  them  ;  uothirig  hut  that? 

What  do  you  mean  ? 

I  mean  what  I  may  illustrate  negatively  by  the  example  of 
the  body.  Suppose  you  were  to  esk  me  whetlier  the  body  it 
■elf-suSciag  or  has  wnntA,  I  should  reply:  Certainly  the  body 
has  wants;  for  the  body  may  be  ill  and  require  to  be  cnred, 
and  has  therefore  intert'sts  to  which  the  art  of  medicine  minis- 
•en ;  and  this  is  the  origin  and  intention  of  medicine,  as  yon 
trill  acknowledge.     Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  ? 

Quite  right,  he  replied.  -  .„ 

But  is  the  art  of  medicine  or  any  other  art  faulty  or 
deficient  in  any  quality  in  the  same  way  that  the  eye  may  be 
deficient  in  sight  or  the  ear  fail  of  hearing,  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  defect,  require  another  art  la  provide  for  the  interest  of 
seeing  and  hearing  ?  Has  art,  I  say,  any  similar  liability  to 
fiiult  or  defect,  and  does  every  art  require  tinother  supple- 
mentary art  lo  provide  for  its  interests,  and  that  another  and 
another  without  end  '     Or  tnay  the  arts  lie  said   to  lonk  after 
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their  own  interests  ?  Or  have  thej  no  need  of  either?  —  hs? 
ing  no  &ult8  or  defects,  they  have  no  need  to  correct  them, 
either  by  the  exercise  of  their  own  art  or  of  any  other  —  that 
is  not  required  of  them  for  the  preservation  of  their  interests ; 
they  have  only  to  consider  the  interest  of  their  sabjeGt-matter, 
for  every  art  remains  pure  and  faultless  while  remaining  tmo 
—  that  is  to  say,  while  perfect  and  unimpaired?  Is  not  all 
this  clear?  And  I  would  have  you  take  the  words  in  jour 
precise  manner. 

Yes,  that  is  dear. 

Then  medicine  does  not  consider  the  interest  of  medioiiM^ 
bot  the  interest  of  the  body  ? 

True,  he  said. 

Nor  does  farriery  consider  the  interests  of  fkrriery,  but  the 
interests  of  the  horse ;  neither  do  any  other  arts  care  for  them* 
■elves,  for  they  have  no  needs,  but  they  care  only  for  that 
which  is  the  subject  of  their  art? 

True,  he  said. 

But  surely,  I  added,  the  arts  are  the  superiors  and  rulers  of 
their  own  subjects  ;  you  will  admit  that,  Thrasymachus  ? 

To  thb  he  assented  with  a  good  deal  of  reluctance. 

Then,  I  said,  no  science  or  art  considers  or  enjoins  the  inter- 
est of  the  stronger  or  superior,  but  only  the  interest  of  the  sab* 
ject  and  weaker? 

He  acquiesced  in  this  after  a  feint  of  resistance. 

Then,  I  continued,  no  physician,  in  as  far  as  he  is  a  physi- 
dan,  considers  his  own  good  but  the  good  of  the  patient ;  for 
the  true  physician  is  also  a  ruler  having  the  human  body  as  a 
kubject,  and  is  not  a  mere  money-maker;  that  has  been  ad* 
mitted? 

Yes. 

And  the  pilot  likewise,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  ia  a 
roler  of  sailors  and  not  a  mere  sailor  ? 

That  has  been  admitted. 

And  such  a  pilot  and  ruler  will  provide  and  prescribe  for  the 
interest  of  the  sailor  who  is  under  him^  and  not  for  his  own  or 
the  ruler's  interest  ? 

He  gave  a  very  reluctant  "  Yes." 

Then,  I  said,  Thrasymachus,  there  is  no  one  in  any  rule  whOi 
in  as  far  as  he  is  a  ruler,  considers  or  enjoins  that  which  is  fbr 
his  own  interest,  but  always  that  which  is  for  the  interest  of  hit 
subject  and  of  his  art ;  to  that  he  looks,  and  that  alone  he  con 
siders  in  everything  which  he  says  and  does. 
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VheQ  we  bad  got  to  tbia  point  in  tht  arginDsot,  and   „jj, 
•T«r;  one  saw  that  the  definilion  of  juslice  had  been  oom- 
plctel^  reversed,  Thrusymachue,  iastead  of  replying  b>  me,  said. 
I  want  to  know,  Socrates,  whether  you  have  a  nurse  ? 

Why  do  you  ask  such  a  question,  I  snid,  iusKad  of  auswering 
■■  yoa  ought  P 

Why,  he  said,  because  she  let«  you  go  about  running  at  tbs 
nose  like  u  driveliui;  idiot,  and  baa  never  taught  her  baby  how 
to  know  the  shepherd  from  the  sheep. 

What  makes  you  say  that  ?  I  replied. 

BecHUae  you  fancy  that  the  shepherd  or  neatherd  fattens  or 
lends  lh«  sbeep  or  oxeo  with  a  view  to  their  own  good  and  not 
lo  the  good  of  himself  or  his  smsier  ;  and  you  further  imagine 
that  the  rulers  of  Stales,  who  are  true  rulers,  nerer  think  of 
their  subjects  as  sheep,  and  that  tbey  are  not  studying  their 
own  advantage  day  and  night.  O.  no;  and  bo  eniirely  astray 
ftre  you  in  the  very  rudiments  of  justice  and  injusirce  as  not 
even  to  know  that  justice  and  the  just  are  in  reality  another's 
good  ;  that  vt  to  say,  the  interest  of  the  ruler  and  stronger,  and 
the  loss  of  the  subject  and  servant ;  whereas  the  reverse  bolda 
in  the  case  of  injustice;  for  the  unjust  is  lord  over  the  truly 
■imple  and  just:  be  is  tbs  stronger,  and  bis  subjects  do  what  ii 
fbr  his  benefit,  and  minister  to  his  happiness,  which  is  very  tia 
from  being  ibeir  own.  Consider  furtbur,  most  foolish  Socrates, 
that  the  just  ia  always  a  loser  in  comparison  with  the  unjust. 
First  of  all  in  their  private  dealings:  wherever  the  unjust  ia  the 
partner  of  the  just  the  conclusioo  of  the  affiiir  always  is  tliut  the 
injust  man  has  more  and  the  just  less.  Mext.  in  their  dealings 
with  the  State  :  when  there  is  an  income-tax,  the  just  mnn  will 
pay  more  and  the  unjust  less  on  the  aame  amount  of  income  t 
■nd  when  there  is  anything  to  be  received  the  one  gains  noth- 
lag  and  the  other  much.  Observe  also  that  when  they  come 
Into  office,  there  is  the  just  man  neglecting  hia  affairs  and  per- 
oaps  suffering  other  losses,  but  he  will  not  compensate  himself 
out  of  the  public  purse  because  he  is  just ;  moreover  be  is  hated 
by  his  friends  and  relations  for  refusing  to  serve  them  in  unlaw- 
ful ways.  Now  all  this  is  reversed  in  ihe  case  of  the  uiijuat 
nan.  I  am  apoaking  of  injustice  on  a  large  scale  in  which  the 
advantage  of  the  unjust  is  most  apparent,  and  my  meaning  „^. 
will  be  most  dearly  seen  in  that  highest  form  of  injustice 
tke  perpetrator  of  which  la  the  hnppieat  of  men,  as  the  sufferers 
W  those  who  refiue  to  d^  ityustice  are  the  most  miserable  —  I 
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mean  tyranny,  which  by  fraud  and  foroe  takes  away  the  prop* 
erty  of  others,  not  retail  but  wholesale ;  comprehending  in  ona^ 
things  sacred  as  well  as  profane,  private  and  public ;  for  an/ 
one  of  which  acts  of  wrong,  if  he  were  detected  perpetrating 
iliom  singly,  he  would  be  punished  and  incur  great  dishonor ;  for 
they  who  are  guilty  of  any  of  these  crimes  in  single  instanoea 
are  called  robbers  of  temples,  and  man-stealers  and  burglars  and 
swindlers  and  thieves.  But  when  a  man  has  taken  away  the 
money  of  the  citizens  and  made  slaves  of  them,  then,  instead  of 
these  dishonorable  names,  he  is  called  happy  and  blessed,  not 
only  by  the  citizens  but  by  all  who  hear  of  his  having  achieved 
the  consummation  of  injustice.  For  injustice  is  censured  be- 
cause the  censurers  are  afraid  of  suffering,  and  not  from  an/ 
fear  which  they  have  of  doing  injustice.  And  thus,  as  I  have 
shown,  Socrates,  injustice,  when  on  a  sufficient  scale,  has  more 
strength  and  freedom  and  mastery  than  justice  ;  and,  as  I  said 
at  first,  justice  is  the  interest  of  the  stronger,  whereas  injustice 
is  a  man's  own  profit  and  interest 

Thrasymachus,  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  having,  like  a  bath- 
man,  deluged  our  ears  with  his  words,  had  a  mind  to  go  away. 
But  the  company  would  not  allow  this,  and  they  compelled  him 
to  remain  and  defend  his  position ;  and  I  myself  added  my  own 
humble  request  that  he  would  not  leave  us.  Thrasymachus,  I  said 
to  him,  excellent  man,  how  suggestive  are  your  words !  And 
are  you  gomg  away  before  you  have  fairly  taught  or  learned 
whether  they  are  true  or  not  ?  Is  the  attempt  to  determine  the 
way  of  man's  life  such  a  small  matter  in  your  eyes  —  the  at- 
tempt to  determine  the  way  in  which  life  may  be  passed  by  one 
of  us  to  the  greatest  advantage  ? 

My  reason  is  that  I  do  not  agree  with  you,  he  replied. 

I  should  rather  think,  Thrasymachus,  that  you  have  no  feel- 
ing about  us,  I  said ;  you  don't  seem  to  care  whether  we  live 
better  or  worse  from  not  knowing  what  you  say  you  know* 
Prithee,  friend,  be  obliging  and  impart  your  wisdom  to  us ;  any 
benofit  which  is  conferred  on  a  large  party  such  as  this  is  will 
Q4|r  not  be  unrewarded.  For  my  own  part  I  frankly  admit 
that  I  am  not  convinced,  and  that  I  do  not  believe  injustice 
to  be  more  gainful  than  justice,  even  if  uncontrolled  and  allowed 
to  have  free  play.  For,  granting  that  there  may  be  an  unjust 
roan  who  is  able  to  commit  injustice  either  by  fraud  or  force» 
still  this  does  not  convince  me  of  the  superior  advantage  of 
injustice,  and  there  may  bo  others  who  are  in  the  same  predica^ 
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myself.  Ferliaps  wi!  may  be  wrong  ;  if  to,  you  shonld 
courinoe  us  that  wu  tae  mistaken  iu  preferiing  justice  to  ityui- 
tice. 

I  you,  he  snid,  if  you  are  not 
ave  just  snid  ;  what  more  ean  I 
do  for  you  ?     Would  you   have    me  put  iha  proof  bodily  into 
your  souls  ? 

Heaven  forbid  I  I  said  :  I  would  only  ask  you  to  be  oocsut- 
etit ;  or,  if  you  change,  change  openly,  aod  let  there  be  no  decep* 
ijoii.  For  I  must  observe,  Thrssymachus,  if  you  will  look  bacit 
at  what  preceded,  that  you  begua  by  deliiiiiig  the  true  physi- 
cian iu  an  ezuct  sen.ie.  but  did  not  thiuk  it  neces.'ury  to  observe 
tliH  same  eiautuesa  when  i-peitkiiig  of  the  Bliepherd.  whom  yon 
re^rd  as  u  sLepherd,  nnd  yet  maiutaiu  that  he  tends  the  sheep 
uol  with  a  view  to  their  own  good,  but  as  a  more  feaster  or 
diner,  with  a  view  lo  the  pleasures  of  the  table  ;  or,  ngain,  hr  n 
irnder  with  a  view  lo  the  market,  not  as  a  shepherd.  Yet 
surely  the  art  of  ihe  shepherd  is  concerned  only  with  the  good 
of  bis  stihjVcts  ;  he  has  only  to  provide  ihe  best  for  them,  sinM 
what  is  best  for  liis  art  has  been  already  provide<l  when  the 
duties  of  the  shepherd  are  adequately  fultilled.  And  ihat  was 
whiit  I  was  saying  jual  now  about  the  ruler.  I  imagined  that 
the  art  of  the  I'liler,  considered  as  ruler,  cuold  only  regard  the 
good  of  his  flock  or  subjects  both  in  his  |)ub1ic  and  private  coD- 
dnct;  whereas  you  seem  to  thhik  that  the  rulera  —  and  those  of 
whotn  you  speak  are  the  true  rulers  —  enjoy  being  in  autboriiy. 

Think!     Nay,  I  am  sure  ot'thaL 

Then  why  in  lesser  olttces  of  command  do  they  never  volun- 
Jttrily  hold  office  but  always  demand  payment,  unless  under  tha 
idea  that  ihey  govern  for  the  advantage  of  others  and  have  , 
no  interest  of  their  own?  Let  me  ask  yr>u  n  question: 
Does  not  the  difference  of  arts  consist  in  their  having  dilTerent 
ftinctiana  ?  And,  my  dear  illustrious  friend,  do  SHy  wliat  yon 
think,  lliBt  we  may  timke  a  little  progivss. 

Yes,  that  is  ihe  diSt;reDc<!,  he  replied. 

And  each  art  gives  us  ii  panicular  good  and  not  merely  ■ 
gmeral  ono  —  health,  for  example,  is  the  good  of  medicinat 
safety  at  sea  is  the  good  of  navigation  ? 

Yes,  he  smd. 

And  the  art  of  payment  has  the  speclnl  function  of  giving 
pay :  but  we  do  not  confuse  tbeae  with  one  another  ;  because 
the  Itealtb  of  the  pilot  may  be  improved  by  a  sea  voyage,  yea 
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would  not  say  that  navlgadoo  is  the  art  of  medidne  — >  that  k 
to  saj,  if  hiogiuige  is  to  be  used  in  jour  exact  manner  ? 

Certainly  not,  he  said. 

Or  because  a  man  is  in  good  health  when  he  receives  pay 
you  would  not  say  that  medicine  is  the  art  of  payment  ? 

No,  he  said. 

Nor  would  you  say  that  medicine  is  the  art  of  receiving  pay 
because  a  man  takes  fees  when  he  is  engaged  in  healing? 

Certainly  not. 

And  we  have  admitted,  I  said,  that  the  good  of  each  art  b 
specially  confined  to  the  art  ? 

Yes. 

Then,  if  there  be  any  good  which  all  artists  have  in  eommoiiy 
that  is  to  be  attributed  to  something  of  which  they  all  have  tha 
eommon  use? 

True,  he  replied. 

And  wlion  the  artist  is  benefited  by  receiving  pay  the  advan- 
tage is  gained  by  a  use  of  the  additional  art  of  pay,  which  is  nd 
the  art  which  be  professes  ? 

He  gave  a  reluctant  assent  to  this. 

Then  the  pay  is  not  derived  by  the  artists  from  their  respect* 
ive  arts.  But  the  truth  is,  that  while  the  art  of  medicine  givea 
health,  and  the  art  of  a  builder  builds  a  house,  another  art  attends 
them  which  is  the  art  of  pay.  The  various  arts  may  be  doing 
their  own  business  and  benefiting  that  over  which  they  preside^ 
but  would  the  artist  receive  any  benefit  from  his  art  unless  ha 
were  paid  ? 

I  suppose  not. 

But  does  he  therefore  confer  no  benefit  when  he  works  for 
nothing  ? 

I  admit  that  he  does. 

Then  now,  Thrasymachus,  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
neither  arts  nor  governments  provide  for  their  own  interests; 
but,  as  we  were  before  saying,  for  the  interests  oi  their  subjects 
wIk)  are  the  weaker  and  not  the  stronger  —  to  those  attending 
and  ordering  them,  and  not  to  those  of  the  superior.  And  that 
it  the  reason,  my  dear  Thrasymachus,  why,  as  I  was  just  now 
saying,  no  one  is  willing  to  govern  ;  because  no  one  likes  to  take 
in  hand  the  reformation  of  evils  which  are  not  his  concern  with* 
^.„  cut  an  equivalent ;  for  the  true  artist  in  proceeding  accord- 
ing to  his  art  does  not  do  the  best  for  himself,  nor  consult 
His  own  interest,  but  that  of  his  subjects  ;  and  this  is  why  mec 
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Must  bo  paid  for  being  niltiog  lo  govern  in  one  of  Ibe  thnia 
modes  of  pnyment, —  moQey,  or  honor,  or  a  penalty  for  refaaing 
to  govern. 

How  is  Ihttt,  Socrntes  ?  snid  Glaucon.  Tho  two  first  modea 
of  payment  are  iutelligibla  enough,  but  what  tiie  penalty  u  I  do 
not  understand,  or  how  a  penalty  can  be  a  payment. 

You  mean  that  you  do  not  understand  the  uaiuro  of  this  pay- 
meut  ffhiob  to  the  best  men  U  the  great  iudnceoient  to  rale  F 
Of  course  you  know  that  smbilioa  and  avarioe  are  deserredly 
uiscrediied  ? 

True,  be  eajd. 

And  for  tbia  reason  money  and  honor  bave  no  attraction  for 
ihem :  they  do  not  wish  to  be  directly  pmd  for  governing  and 
JO  get  tlie  name  of  hirelings,  nor  by  indirectly  helping  themselves 
out  of  the  public  revenues  to  get  the  name  of  thieves.  And  not 
■wing  ambitious  they  do  not  care  about  honor  ;  and  therefore 
necessity  must  be  laid  upon  them,  and  they  must  be  induced  to 
■erve  from  the  ibar  of  punishment.  And  this,  as  I  imagine,  is 
the  reason  why  the  forwardness  to  take  office  instead  of  await- 
ing the  call  of  necessity  has  been  thought  disgrBcefuI.  Now  he 
who  refuses  lo  rule  is  liable  to  be  ruled  by  one  who  is  worse 
than  himself,  than  which  no  punishment  can  be  greater.  And 
ihe  fear  of  this,  as  1  conceive,  induces  the  good  to  take  ofiice, 
not  because  they  would  but  because  they  cannot  help  ;  nor  under 
the  idea  that  they  are  going  to  have  any  benefit  or  enjoyment 
themselves,  but  as  a  necessity,  and  because  they  are  not  able  to 
commit  the  task  of  ruling  to  any  one  who  b  better  than  ihem- 
aelves,  or  indeed  as  good.  For  the  probability  is  that  if  a  city 
were  composed  entirely  of  good  men,  then  to  avoid  office  would 
be  as  much  an  object  of  ambition  ns  to  obtain  office  ia  at  present ; 
then  we  should  have  plain  proof  that  the  true  ruler  is  not  meant 
by  nature  to  regard  hia  own  interest,  but  that  of  his  subjects  t 
and  he  who  is  aware  of  this  will  choose  rather  lo  receive  a  bene> 
flt  from  another  tiian  to  bave  the  trouble  of  conferring  one.  So 
tax  am  1  from  agreeing  with  Thrasymnchus  that  juBticu  is  the 
interest  of  the  stronger.  That,  however,  is  a  question  which  I 
will  not  now  further  discuss ;  but  when  Thrasymachus  sHyi 
ibat  the  life  of  tlio  unjust  is  more  advantageous  than  thnt  of  the 
Jiut,  this  new  statement  of  hia  appears  to  me  to  be  a  far  more 
terioas  matter.  Which  of  us  is  right,  Glaucon?  And  whicu 
•ort  of  life  do  you  deem  most  advanlagfous  ? 

The  Ufe  of  the  just,  he  answered. 
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2^       Did  you  hear  all  the  advantages  of  the  uDJatt  whioh 
Thrasymachnfl  wa8  rehearsing  ? 

Yes,  I  heard  him,  hut  I  was  not  convinced  hj  him. 

And  would  you  desire  to  convince  him,  if  we  can  only  find 
a  way,  tliat  he  is  saying  what  is  not  true  ? 

Most  certainly,  he  replied. 

If,  I  said,  he  makes  a  set  speech,  and  we  nuJce  another  set 
speech  and  tell  our  friend  all  the  good  of  heing  just,  and  he 
answers  and  we  rejoin,  there  must  be  a  numbering  and  measur- 
ing of  the  goods  that  are  claimed  on  either  side,  and  the  end 
will  be  that  we  shall  want  judges  to  decide ;  but  if  we  proceed 
in  our  inquiry  as  we  lately  did,  by  a  method  of  mutual  agree- 
menty  we  shall  unite  the  office  of  judge  and  adrocate  in  omr 
own  persons. 

Very  good,  he  said. 

And  which  method  do  I  understand  you  to  prefer?  I  said. 

That  which  you  propose. 

Well  then,  Thrasymachus,  I  said,  suppose  that  you  begin  at 
the  beginning  and  answer  me.  Your  statement  is  that  perfect 
injustice  is  more  gainful  than  justice  ? 

Yes,  that  is  my  statement,  the  grounds  of  which  I  have  also 
stated. 

And  you  would  call  one  of  them  virtue  and  the  other  vice  ? 

Certainly. 

I  suppose  that  you  would  call  justice  virtue  and  injustioe 
^ice? 

That  is  a  charming  notion  and  so  likely,  seeing  that  I  affiroi 
injustice  to  be  profitable  and  justice  not. 

What  else  then  ? 

The  opposite,  he  replied. 

And  would  you  call  justice  vice  ? 

No,  I  would  rather  say  sublime  simplicity. 

And  would  you  call  injustice  malignity  ? 

No  ;  I  would  rather  say  discretion. 

And  do  the  unjust  appear  to  you  to  be  wise  and  good  ? 

Yes,  he  said ;  at  any  rate  this  is  true  of  those  who  are  able 
to  be  perfectly  unjust,  and  who  have  the  power  of  subduing 
States  and  nations ;  but  I  dare  say  that  you  imagine  me  to  be 
talking  of  cutpurses.  Even  that,  if  undetected,  has  advantages 
though  they  are  hardly  worth  mentioning  when  compared  witk 
the  other. 

I    do  not  think  that  I  misapprehond  your  meaning,  Tlira 
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ijmochm,  I  rejilJed ;  bul  still  I  ccinnot  liear  without  inDTiiemeot 
that  you  class  injuBiice  with  wisdom  and  viriim,  and  Justice  with 
the  opposite. 

Cerlainij,  that  is  the  way  in  which  1  do  cjaas  them. 

Now,  I  said,  you  are  on  more  snbalatitial  and  almost  uQan 
■werabte  ground  ;  for  if  the  injustice  wJiicli  yon  vow,  maintaio- 
tng  to  be  profiiable  had  been  admiited  by  you  or  by  otiier  nieii 
to  be  vice  and  deformity,  nn  answer  might  have  bet;n  given  to 
you  on  received  principles ;  but  now  J  perceive  ihiit  you  will 
call  injustice  strong  and  honorable,  and  to  ihe  unjuet  you  will 
usign  all  the  tjuiiiities  which  were  assigned  by  us  before  to  ^_ 
tho  just,  seeing  thut  you  do  not  hesitate  to  place  injuBlioe 
on  the  side  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

That  Ls  ex&cijy  the  Iruib,  he  replied. 

Now,  I  sitid,  I  see  that  you  ara  speaking  your  mind,  and 
therefore  t  do  not  shrink  from  the  argumeot ;  for  I  do  believe, 
Thrasymuchua,  tiiat  you  are  in  earuest,  and  are  not  amusing 
yourself  ut  our  expense. 

What  is  it  to  you,  he  said,  wbettier  I  am  in  earnest  or  not  ? 
your  bnsiness  is  to  refute  ihe  argumeuL 

Very  Irne,  I  said ;  and  will  you  be  bo  gooil  then  as  to  answer 
another  question? — -Does  the  jost  man  try  to  gain  any  odvan- 
tBge  over  the  just? 

Far  otherwise  ;  if  he  did  he  would  not  be  the  simple  amusing 
creature  which  he  Li. 

And  does  he  try  to  gain  more  than  his  just  share  in  uclion  ? 

He  does  uoL 

And  how  would  he  regard  the  attempt  to  gain  an  advanlags 
orer  the  unjust  man  or  action ;  would  that  be  considered  by 
kim  aa  just  or  unjust  ? 

He  wouM  think  that  just,  and  would  tr;  to  gain  the  adran* 
tflge.     Bui  he  could  not. 

Whether  he  could  or  could  not,  I  aud,  is  not  ihe  Question. 
I  simply  asked  whether  the  just  man,  while  refusing  to  hav« 
loere  than  another  just  man,  would  wi^h  and  claim  to  buvQ 
more  than  ihe  unjust  ? 

Yes,  he  would. 

And  what  of  the  unjust  — does  he  claim  more  than  the  joat 
nan  and  more  than  the  just  action  ? 

Of  course,  lie  said,  he  claims  to  have  more  than  all  men. 

And  Ihe  unju?^  man  will  desire  more  than  the  unjust  mim 
t&d  action,  luid  will  strive  to  get  more  than  oil  ? 
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True. 

Let  OB  pat  the  matter  thuB,  I  said ;  the  just  does  not  dedvi 
more  than  his  like  but  more  than  his  unlike,  whereas  the  m^oal 
desires  more  than  both  like  and  unlike. 

Nothing,  he  said,  can  be  better  than  that  statement 

And  the  unjust  is  good  and  wise,  and  the  just  is  neither  7 

Grood  again,  he  said. 

And  is  not  the  unjust  like  the  wise  and  good  and  <l<e  just  un- 
like them? 

Of  course,  he  said,  he  who  is  just  is  like  the  just,  and  the  oo- 
jnst  is  like  the  unjust. 

Each  of  them,  I  said,  is  such  as  his  like  is  ? 

Certainly,  he  replied. 

Then  now,  Thrasymachus,  I  said,  let  us  try  these  statementa 
by  the  analogy  of  the  arts.  Tou  would  admit  that  one  man  ia 
a  musician  and  another  not  a  musician  ? 

Tes. 

And  the  musician  is  wise,  and  he  who  is  not  a  musician  b 
on  wise? 

True. 

And  in  that  he  is  wise  he  is  good,  and  in  that  he  is  unwiae 
he  is  bad  ? 

Yes. 

And  you  would  say  the  same  sort  of  thing  of  the  physician  f 

Yes. 

And  do  you  think,  my  excellent  friend,  that  a  musician  when 
h«»  adjusts  the  lyre  would  desire  or  claim  to  be  in  excess  of  % 
musician  in  the  tightening  or  loosening  the  strings  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  he  would. 

But  he  would  claim  to  be  in  excess  of  the  non-musidan  ? 

Of  course. 
^-^       And  what  would  yon  say  of  the  physician  ?     In  pre- 
scribing meats   and  drinks  would  he  wish  to  go  beyond 
another  physician  or  beyond  the  art  of  medicine  ? 

He  would  not. 

But  he  would  wish  to  exceed  the  non-physician  ? 

Yes. 

And  about  knowledge  and  ignorance  in  general ;  see  whether 
you  think  that  any  mau  of  intelligence  whatsoever  would  wish 
to  have  the  choice  of  saying  or  doing  more  than  another  man 
of  intelligence.  Would  he  not  rather  say  or  do  the  same  as  hia 
tike  in  the  same  case  ? 
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That,  I  suppose,  is  uul  to  be  denied. 

And  what  would  jaa  eay  of  ilie  un intelligent  ?  would  li«  DOl 
desire  to  lisTe  more  Uitm  either  intelligent  or  uotDtelligeut  ? 

That,  I  suppose,  must  be  as  you  6ajr< 

And  tlie  intelligent  n  wise  ? 

Yes. 

And  the  wise  is  good  ? 

True. 

Then  the  wise  and  good  will  not  deure  to  gain  more  than  hli 
like,  but  more  than  his  unlike  ? 

That  is  evident. 

Whereas  the  bad  and  ignorant  will  desire  to  gain  more  than 
both? 

Tee. 

Bnt  were  you  not  saying,  Thrasymnchue,  thut  the  unjust 
exceeds  both  bis  like  and  unlike  ? 

Yes,  I  did  tay  chat. 

And  yoti  also  said  that  the  just  will  not  exceed  his  like  bnt 
his  unlike  F 

Yes,  he  said. 

Then  the  just  is  like  the  wise  and  good,  and  the  unjust  Uks 
the  etil  and  ignorant  ? 

That  is  the  inference. 

And  each  of  them  is  sach  as  his  like  is? 

That  was  admitted. 

Then  the  just  has  turned  out  to  be  wise  and  good  and  the 
anjust  evil  and  ignorant. 

Thrasymnchus  made  all  these  adraissione,  not  readily,  as  I 
repeat  them,  but  with  infinite  pains  and  effort,  and  oceans  of 
penpiration,  for  the  weather  was  hot ;  and  then  1  saw  what  1 
had  never  seen  before,  Thrasymaclius  blushing.  As  we  were 
agreed  that  justice  was  virtue  and  wisdoir,  and  injustice  vioa 
ftnd  ignorance.  I  proceeded  to  another  pciut.  Well.  I  said, 
Thrasymucbus,  that  is  now  settled ;  but  were  we  not  also  saying 
that  iujustice  had  strength  ;  do  you  remember  ? 

Tea.  I  remember,  he  said,  bnt  do  not  suppose  that  I  approve 
of  what  you  are  now  saying  or  have  uo  answer ;  if  I  do  not 
•niwer,  that  is  because  I  know  you  would  accuse  me  of  h^ 
nngatng ;  therefore  either  permit  me  to  have  my  ^&y  out,  or  if 
yon  would  rather  ask,  do  so.  and  I  will  answer  "  Very  good," 
u  they  say  to  sloiy-telllDg  old  women,  and  will  nod  and  shaka 
■7  head. 
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Surely  not,  I  said,  if  contrarj  to  jour  real  opiuicML 

Yes,  he  said,  I  will,  to  please  you,  sinoe  you  will  not  lei  mm 
ipeak.     What  else  would  you  have  ? 

Nothing  in  the  world,  I  said ;  and  if  you  are  so  dispofed  1 
will  ask  and  you  shall  answer. 

Proceed. 

Then  I  will  repeat  the  question  which  I  asked  before,  in  oi^ 
A|r|  der  that  our  examination  of  the  relative  nature  af  justice 
and  injustice  may  be  carried  on  regularly.  A  statement 
was  made  to  the  effect  that  injustice  is  more  powerful  than  jua- 
tice,  but  now  I  say  that  justice  having  been  identified  with  wis- 
dom and  virtue  is  easily  shown  to  be  stronger  than  iojustioe,  if 
injustice  is  ignorance  ;  every  one  must  acknowledge  that  But 
I  want  to  view  the  matter,  Thrasymachus,  in  a  new  way.  You 
would  not  deny  that  a  State  may  be  unjust  and  may  unjustly 
attempt  to  enslave  other  States,  or  may  have  already  enslaved 
them,  and  may  be  holding  many  of  them  in  subjection  ? 

True,  he  replied  ;  and  I  will  add  that  the  best  and  most  per- 
fectly UDJust  State  will  be  most  likely  to  do  this. 

I  know,  I  said,  that  such  was  your  notion  ;  but  what  I  would 
farther  consider  is,  whether  this  power  can  be  exercised  with 
justice  only  or  without  justice. 

If  you  are  right  in  your  view,  and  justice  is  wisdom,  then 
with  justice  only ;  but  if  I  am  right,  then  without  justice. 

I  am  delight^,  Thrasymachus,  to  see  you  not  only  nodding 
and  shaking  your  head,  but  making  answers  that  are  quite  ex- 
oellent 

That  is  out  of  courtesy  to  you,  he  replied. 

And  very  good  of  you  too,  I  said ;  and  I  wish  you  would 
have  the  goodness  also  to  inform  me  whether  you  think  that  an 
army,  or  a  band  of  robbers  and  thieves,  or  any  other  gang  of 
evil-doers  could  act  at  all  if  they  injured  one  another  ? 

No  indeed,  he  said,  they  could  not 

But  if  they  abstained  from  injuring  one  another,  then  they 
might  act  better  ? 

Yes. 

And  thi£  is  because  fix>m  injustice  spring  divisions  and 
hatreds  and  fighting,  as  from  justice  harmony  and  friendship  | 
8  not  that  true,  Thrasymachus  ? 

I  grant  that,  he  said,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  quarrel  with 

Thank  you,  I  said  ;  and  I  should  like  to  know  also,  if  the 
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iSect  of  iujualice  ia  to  cnuse  hatred,  tbon  will  not  iujustJce. 
whether  exisling  amoug  iJaveB  or  ireemen,  make  them  hat«  ODfl 
ftootlier,  and  set  them  at  variance,  and  render  them  incapable  of 
oommun  action? 

Certainly. 

And  even  if  injustice  be  found  ia  two  oniy,  will  they  not 
quarrel  and  Sght,  and  become  eaemies  to  one  another  aod  to  th* 

jUBt? 

They  will. 

And  suppose,  my  brave  air,  injnslice  abiding  to  a  single  per- 
•OD,  will  the  injustice  lose  or  retain  her  natural  power? 

Let  oa  say  that  she  retains  her  power. 

Tet  is  not  the  power  which  injustice  exercises  of  such  a  na- 
ture thai  the  subject  in  wliich  injustice  takes  up  her  abode, 
whether  city  or  army  or  fnmiiy  or  any  otlier  body,  ia  in  tho 
first  place  rendered  incapable  ol'  united  action  by  reason  of  „._ 
Mdition  and  distraction,  and  becoraes  its  own  enemy  and  at 
variance  with  all  that  opposes  it,  and  with  the  just?  Is  not 
this  as  I  say  ? 

Tes,  cenaiuly. 

Aud  is  not  injustice  equally  suicidal  when  existing  in  bd  in* 
dividual ;  in  the  first  plnce  rendering  him  incapable  of  Action 
because  lie  is  uot  at  unity  with  himself,  and  in  the  second  plaoa 
making  him  an  enemy  to  himself  and  the  just?  Is  uot  that 
true,  Thrasymuchua  ? 

Yes. 

And,  0  my  friend,  I  said,  surely  the  gods  ore  just  ?  I 

Let  us  gny  that  tbey  are.  ' 

Then,  as  ilie  gods  are  just,  he  will  also  be  the  enemy  of  tha 
gods,  ftud  the  just  will  be  the  friend  of  the  gods  ? 

Take  your  fill  of  the  argumcui,  and  be  of  good  cheer;  I  will 
not  oppose  you,  lest  I  should  displease  the  company. 

Well  then,  pi'oceed  with  your  answers,  and  let  me  have  the 
feat  of  my  feast.  For  tiiat  the  just  are  clearly  wiser  and  better 
and  abler  than  the  unjust,  and  that  the  unjust  are  iucapable  of 
oommoo  action  —  this  lias  been  already  shown  ;  utiy  more,  when 
we  speak  thus  confidently  of  gangs  of  evil-doers  acting  together, 
this  is  not  strictly  true,  for  if  they  had  been  perfectly  ut-juat, 
they  would  have  laid  hands  upon  one  another;  but  there  must 
evidently  have  beun  some  remnant  of  justice  in  them,  or  they 
would  have  injured  one  another  as  well  as  their  victims,  aud 
then  they  would  liave  been  nuable  to  act  together ;  they  were 
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bat  Bemi-villainoiiSy  for  had  thej  been  whole  vilkinsy  wholly 
just,  they  would  have  been  wholly  mcapable  of  tiction.  lluU. 
88  I  believe,  is  the  tmth  of  the  matter,  and  not  what  you  said 
at  first.  But  whether  the  just  have  a  better  and  happier  lifo 
than  the  unjust  is  a  further  question  which  we  also  proposed  to 
consider.  I  think  that  they  have,  and  for  the  reasons  whioh  I 
have  given ;  bat  still  I  should  like  to  examine  further,  for  thia 
is  no  light  matter,  oonceming  nothing  less  than  the  true  rule  of 
Hfe. 

Proceed. 

I  will  proceed  by  asking  a  question :  Would  you  not  think 
that  a  horse  has  some  end  or  use  ? 

I  should. 

And  that  would  be  the  end  or  use  of  a  horse  or  anything 
which  could  not  be  accomplished,  or  not  so  well  accomplishedt 
by  any  other  thing  ? 

I  do  not  understand,  he  said. 

Let  me  explain  then.     Can  you  see,  except  with  the  qra? 

Certainly  not. 

Or  hear,  except  with  the  ear  ? 

No. 

These  then  are  the  uses  or  ends  of  these  &culties  ? 

They  are. 
^^       But  you  can  cut  off  a  vine-branch  with  a  carving-kniiii 
or  with  a  chisel  ? 

Of  course. 

And  yet  not  so  well  as  with  a  pruning-hook  made  for  Um 
purpose? 

True. 

May  we  not  say,  then,  that  this  is  the  use  of  the  pruning* 
hook? 

We  may. 

Then  now  I  think  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing my  meaning  when  I  said  that  the  end  or  use  of  anything 
was  that  which  could  not  be  accomplished,  or  not  so  well  aoooow 
pUshcd,  by  any  other  thing  ? 

I  understand  your  meaning,  he  s£ud,  and  assent. 

And  as  all  things  have  ends,  have  they  not  also  excellenceaF 
Need  I  ask  again  whether  the  eye  has  an  end  ? 

It  has. 

And  has  not  the  eye  an  excellence  ? 

Yes 
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Aud  liie  e>r  bas  an  eod  and  &ii  excellence  also  ? 

True. 

And  the  same  is  true  of  all  other  things  ;  the/  have  oach  of 
Ihfju  an  end  and  a  special  excellence  ? 

That  is  BO. 

Well,  and  can  the  eyes  fulfill  their  eiid  if  they  are  wimthig 
in  their  own  proper  excellence  and  have  a  defect  insUiHd  ? 

How  cao  they,  he  said,  if  they  ai'e  blind  ? 

You  mean  to  say,  if  they  have  lost  their  proper  excelleacoi 
which  is  sight ;  but  I  have  not  arrived  at  Uiat  point  yet.  I 
would  rather  ask  the  question  more  generally,  and  only  inquire 
whether  the  things  which  fulfill  their  ends  fulfill  them  by  tbeir 
own  proper  excellence,  and  fail  of  fulfilling  them  by  ibtar 
proper  d<^M!t  ? 

Tea,  1  assent  to  that,  ho  replied. 

I  might  say  the  same  of  the  ean ;  when  deprived  of  their  own 
proper  excellence  they  cannot  fulfill  their  end? 

True. 

And  the  same  may  he  said  of  all  other  ihlogB  ? 

I  ^ee. 

And  baa  not  the  soul  an  end  which  nothing  else  can  fulfill  T 
ftr  example,  to  provide  and  command  imd  advise,  and  the  like. 
Are  not  these  peculiar  to  the  soul,  and  cau  they  rightly  be  ••■ 
■igned  lo  any  other  ? 

To  no  otlier. 

And  is  not  life  to  be  reckoned  among  the  ends  of  the  son]  ? 

Asauredly,  he  said. 

And  has  not  the  soul  aa  excellence  also  ? 

Tea. 

And  can  she  or  can  she  not  fulfill  her  ends  or  uses  when 
deprived  of  that  excellence  7 

She  cannot. 

Then  an  evil  soul  must  necessarily  be  an  evil  ruler,  and  « 
good  soul  a  good  ruler  ? 

Yes,  that  must  be  as  you  say. 

And  we  have  admiiied  iliat  justice  is  the  excellence  of  the 
M>ul,  and  injustice  the  defect  of  the  soul  ? 

That  has  been  adiuiticd. 

Then  the  just  soul  and  the  just  man  will  Uto  well,  and  tbs 
Bnjast  man  will  live  ill  ? 

I'hat  is  involved  in  your  argument. 
Tt  .  n.  U 
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^ .       And  he  who  lives  well  will  be  blessed  and  happj,  and 
he  who  lives  ill  the  reverse  of  happy  ? 

Certainlj. 

Then  the  jost  is  happy,  and  the  nnjost  miserable  ? 

Granted. 

But  happiness  and  not  misery  is  profitable.  Then,  mj 
blessed  Thrasymachos,  injustice  can  never  be  more  profilable 
than  justice. 

Let  this,  Socrates,  be  your  entertainment  at  the  Bendidea. 

And  for  this  I  am  indebted  to  you,  I  said,  now  that  you 
have  grown  gentle  toward  me,  and  have  left  off  scolding.  Nev* 
ertheless,  I  have  not  been  well  entertained ;  but  that  was  my 
own  fault  and  not  yours.  I  may  liken  myself  to  an  epicure 
who  snatches  a  taste  of  every  dish  which  is  successively  brought 
to  table  before  he  has  fairly  enjoyed  the  one  before ;  and  this 
has  been  the  case  with  me.  For  before  I  discovered  the  nature 
of  justice,  I  left  that  and  proceeded  to  inquire  whether  jostioe 
was  virtue  and  wisdom  or  evil  and  folly ;  and  then  arose  a  far- 
ther question  about  the  comparative  advantages  of  justice  and 
injustice,  and  I  could  not  refrain  from  passing  on  to  that  And 
the  result  of  all  is  that  I  know  nothing  at  all.  For  I  know 
not  what  justice  is,  and  therefore  I  am  not  likely  to  know 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  a  virtue,  nor  can  I  say  whether  tko 
if  happy  or  unhappy. 
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Wits  these  words  I  was  ihiaking  that  I  ha<l  made  no  g.. 
end  of  the  diacussion  ;  but  tbe  end,  in  truth,  proved  to  be 
onl;  A  be[>iiiDiug-  For  Gluucoi),  who  b  at  all  time!<  the  bold* 
m,  was  dissatisfied  at  Thrasymitchus'  retirement ;  h« 
wanted  to  have  the  battle  out.  So  he  said  to  me :  Socratet, 
do  yoa  wish  really  (o  persuade  ns,  or  only  lo  svem  M  have  per- 
suaded us,  that  to  be  just  is  always  better  than  to  be  unjust  ? 

I  should  wish  really  to  persuade  you,  I  replied,  if  I  could. 

Then  you  certainly  have  not  siiceeeded.  And  will  you  taW 
me,  be  Baid,  how  you  would  arrange  goods  ;  is  there  not  one 
class  of  goods  which  ure  desirable  in  themselves,  and  independ- 
ently of  their  reHults,  a».  for  example,  mere  iiiuooeiil  pleasure! 
Knd  enjoyments,  upon  which  nothing  follows? 

I  thiiik  that  there  is  such  a  class,  T  replied. 

What  would  you  say  to  a  second  class  of  goods  whicb  nra 
desirable  not  only  in  themselves,  but  also  ft>r  their  results,  such 
u  knowledge,  sighi,  heiUlh  ? 

To  that  likewise  I  assent. 

Thirdly,  would  you  recognize  a  class  of  goods  troublesome  ia 
themselves,  yet  profitable  to  ns  ;  euch,  for  example,  as  gymnaaiie 
exercises,  or  the  healing  and  treatment  nf  disease,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  money-making,  which  no  one  would  choose  for  their  own 
sakes,  but  only  for  the  siike  of  some  reward  or  result  of  them  ? 

There  is,  I  said,  this  third  class  also.     But  why  do  yon  ask  ? 

Because  I  want  to  know  in  which  of  the  three  classes  yon 
would  place  justice  ? 

In  the  highest  and  noblest  class,  I  replie'l,  of  goods,  which    -,g 
he  who  is  lo  be  happy  desires  for  their  own  sakes  as  well 
U  for  their  results. 

Then  the  many  are  of  another  miuJ  ;  they  lliink  that  justica 
b  of  the  troublesome  class  of  goods,  which  are  lo  be  pursued  for 
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the  sake  of  rewards  and  repotation,  but  in  themselves  are  rathat 
10  be  avoided. 

I  knowy  I  said,  that  this  is  their  doctrine,  and  this  was  also 
the  sentiment  of  Thrasjmachus,  when  originally  he  blamed 
justice  and  pi-aised  injustice ;  but  I  appear  not  to  understand 
him. 

I  wish,  he  said,  that  you  would  hear  me  as  well  as  him,  and 
then  I  shall  see  whether  you  and  I  agree.  For  Thrasymachns 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  charmed  by  your  voice,  like  a  snake, 
sooner  than  he  ought  to  have  been ;  and  I  am  not  yet  satisfied 
with  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  nature  of  jusdoe 
and  injustice.  Leaving  the  rewards  and  results  of  them,  I  want 
to  know  what  they,  either  of  them,  are  in  themselves,  and  what 
power  they  have  in  the  souL  If  you  please,  then,  I  will  revive 
the  argument  of  Thrasymachus.  And  first  I  will  speak  of  the 
nature  and  origin  of  justice  according  to  the  common  view  of 
them.  Secondly,  I  will  show  that  all  men  who  practice  justice 
do  so  against  their  will,  and  not  as  a  good,  but  as  a  necessity. 
And  thirdly,  I  will  maintain  that  there  is  reason  in  this,  for  in 
their  view,  the  life  of  the  unjust  is  better  far  than  the  life  of  the 
just.  That  is  only  what  they  say,  Socrates,  for  I  myself  am 
VLht  of  their  opinion.  But  still  I  acknowledge  that  I  am  per- 
plexed when  I  hear  the  voices  of  Thrasymachus  and  myriads  of 
others  dinning  in  my  ears  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  never 
yet  heard  the  thesis  that  justice  is  better  than  injustice  main- 
tained in  a  satisfactory  way.  If  I  could  hear  the  praises  of 
justice  and  injustice  considered  in  themselves,  then  I  should  be 
satisBed,  and  you  are  the  person  from  whom  I  expect  to  bear 
this ;  and  therefore  I  will  praise  the  unjust  life  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power,  and  the  manner  in  which  I  speak  will  indicate  also 
the  manner  in  which  I  desire  to  hear  you  praising  justice  and 
censuring  injustice.     Will  you  say  whether  you  approve  of  this  ? 

Indeed  I  do ;  nor  can  I  imagine  any  theme  about  which  a 
man  of  sense  would  oftener  wish  to  converse. 

I  am  delighted,  he  replied,  to  hear  you  say  that,  and  shall 
begin  by  speaking  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  justice. 

They  say  that  to  do  injustice  is,  by  nature,  good ;  to  suffer 
injustice,  evil ;  but  that  the  evil  is  greater  than  the  good.  And 
when  men  have  done  and  suffered  and  had  experience  of  both« 
ORG  "^^  being  able  to  avoid  the  one  and  obtain  the  other,  tliey 
think  that  they  had  better  agree  with  one  another  to  have 
neither  and  thence  arise  laws  and  covenants  among  them ;  and 


Ifa&t  which  is  ordfliiied  by  Inw  they  term  lawful  ami  jnsl.  ThiHj 
am  they  affirm,  ia  ihe  origin  und  naturo  of  justice,  ariiiiug  out  of 
K  maan  or  comproinise  between  llie  beai  of  all,  which  »  lo 
do  and  not  to  saSer  iojuBtice,  and  tim  worst  of  ail,  which  ia  '.o 
suffer  without  the  power  of  retaliiirioti  ;  aud  jiiaiice,  beiii-;  in  & 
■ueaa  between  the  two,  ia  loleraled  not  us  a  g"od,  but  ta  tha 
leuer  evil,  and  honored  by  reason  of  the  inability  of  men  to  do 
injustice.  For  no  man  who  is  worthy  to  be  called  a  i 
nibmit  to  such  an  agreemenl  if  he  were  able  to  resist ;  he  would 
be  mad  if  he  did.  This,  Socrates,  is  the  received  acooant  of 
the  nature  and  origin  of  justice. 

Now  that  justice  b  ooiy  the  inability  to  do  injustice  will  best 
^tpear  if  we  imngiue  something  of  this  kind :  suppose  we  give 
both  the  just  and  tlie  unjust  entire  liberty  to  do  whut  they  will, 
aud  let  us  attend  and  see  whither  desire  will  leiul  lliem  ;  then 
we  shall  detect  the  just  man  in  the  very  act ;  the  just  and  un- 
just will  be  found  goiug  the  same  way,  —  following  their  inter- 
eat,  which  all  natures  conceive  to  be  their  good,  and  are  only 
diverted  into  the  paih  of  justice  by  the  force  of  law.  The  lib- 
erty which  we  are  supposing  may  be  most  convenienily  given 
to  them  in  tlie  form  of  sucli  a  power  es  ia  snid  to  have  been 
possessed  by  Gygts,  the  auce.^tor  of  Ci'gcsds  the  Lydinii.'  For 
Gyget.  according  lo  the  tradition,  was  a  shepherd  and  servant 
otthe  king  of  Lydia.  and,  while  he  was  i»  tlie  lield,  iliere  was  « 
•lorm  and  earthquake,  which  miuie  an  opening  in  Ihe  eiirili  nt 
the  place  where  he  was  feeding  his  dock.  He  wus  nmuzed  nt  the 
light,  and  descended  into  the  opening,  where,  among  otiier  mar- 
vels, he  beheld  a  hollow  brazen  horse,  haviug  doors,  nt  which 
be  stooping  and  looking  in  saw  a  dead  body,  of  stature,  as  ap- 
peared lo  him,  more  than  human,  and  having  nothing  ou  but  u 
gold  ring ;  this  he  took  from  the  finger  of  ilie  dead,  and  reae- 
cended  out  of  the  opening.  Now  the  shepherds  mot  together, 
according  to  custom,  that  they  might  send  their  monthly  report 
coDoerniog  the  Sock  to  the  king;  and  into  their  assembly  be 
came  liaving  the  ring  on  his  finger,  and  as  he  wns  sitiing  amuug 
them  he  chanced  to  turn  the  collet  of  the  ring  towards  the  inner 
»ide  of  the  hand,  wlien  tnstantiy  he  betmrne  invisible,  and  ilie 
Others  began  lo  sjjeak  of  him  aa  if  he  were  no  longer  there.  „„. 
He  WHS  astonished  at  this,  and  again  touching  the  ring  he 
turned  the  ooliet  outwards  and  reHppenred;  ihereu|)oa  he  made 
iriala  of  the  ring,  ikud  air  ays  with  the  same  result ;  when  he 

i  fitading  r^  tf  Kpnrai  -aS  AvIbv  iTprfOi^, 
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tamed  the  collet  inwards  he  became  invisible,  when  outwards 
he  reappeared.  Perceiving  this,  he  immediately  contrived  to 
be  chosen  messenger  to  the  court,  where  he  no  sooner  arrivea 
than  he  seduced  the  queen,  and  with  her  help  conspired  against 
the  king  and  slew  him,  and  took  the  kingdom.  Suppose  now 
that  there  were  two  such  magic  rings,  and  the  just  put  on  one 
of  them  and  the  unjust  the  other ;  no  man  is  of  such  adamao* 
tine  temper  that  he  would  stand  fast  in  justice,  —  that  is  what 
they  think.  No  man  would  dare  to  be  honest  when  he  could 
safely  take  what  he  liked  out  of  the  market,  or  go  into  houses 
and  lie  with  any  one  at  his  pleasure,  or  kill  or  release  from 
prison  whom  he  would,  and  in  all  respects  be  like  a  god  among 
men.  Then  the  actions  of  the  just  would  be  as  the  actions  of 
the  unjust;  just  or  unjust  would  arrive  at  last  at  the  same 
goal.  And  this  is  surely  a  great  proof  that  a  man  is  just,  not 
willingly  or  because  he  thinks  that  justice  is  any  good  to  him 
individually,  but  of  necessity,  for  wherever  any  one  thinks  that 
he  can  safely  be  unjust,  there  he  is  unjust  For  all  men  be- 
lieve in  their  hearts  that  injustice  is  far  more  profitable  to  the 
individual  than  justice,  and  he  who  takes  this  line  of  argument 
will  say  that  they  are  right.  For  if  you  could  imagine  any  one 
having  such  a  power,  and  never  doing  any  wrong  or  touching 
what  was  another's,  he  would  be  thought  by  the  lookers  on  to 
be  a  most  wretched  idiot,  although  they  would  praise  him  to 
one  another's  faces,  and  keep  up  appearances  with  one  another 
from  a  fear  that  they  too  might  be  sufferers  of  injostioei 
Enough  of  this. 

Now,  if  we  are  to  form  a  real  judgment  of  the  life  of  the 
just  and  unjust,  we  must  isolate  them  ;  there  is  no  other  way ; 
and  how  is  the  isolation  to  be  effected  ?  I  answer :  Let  the 
unjust  man  be  entirely  unjust,  and  the  just  man  entirely  just ; 
nothing  is  to  be  taken  away  from  either  of  them,  and  both  are 
to  be  perfected  for  the  fulfillment  of  their  respecUve  parts. 
First,  let  the  unjust  be  like  other  distinguished  masters  of 
Q^.  crafts ;  like  the  skillful  pilot  or  physician,  who  knows  bis 
own  powers  and  attempts  only  what  is  within  their  limits, 
and  who,  if  he  £bl\\b  at  any  point,  is  able  to  recover  himself  So 
let  the  unjust  make  his  unjust  attempts  in  the  right  way,  and 
keep  in  the  dark  if  he  means  to  be  great  in  his  injustice  (he 
who  is  detected  is  nobody):  for  the  highest  reach  of  injustice  is, 
to  be  deemed  just  when  you  are  not  Therefore,  I  say  that  te 
the  perfectly  unjuft  man  we  must  attribute  the  most  perfect  in* 
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justice,  tliere  U  to  be  no  deduction,  aud  we  must  allow  bim, 
while  doing  the  must  imjuHt  acts,  to  have  won  for  himself  the 
greatest  reputation  for  Jiutice.  If  be  has  takeu  a  false  step  he 
IBuaC  bo  sbie  to  retrieve  liimself,  being  one  who  pan  speak  with 
elfect,  if  any  of  his  deeds  come  to  light,  aod  force  his  way 
where  force  is  required,  and  having  gifts  of  courage  and 
■trengtii,  and  command  of  mone;  and  friends.  And  at  his  aide 
kt  us  plaoe  the  just  man  in  bis  nobleneM  and  simplicitjr,  being, 
u  Aeschylus  says,  and  not  seeming.  There  must  be  no  seviD- 
ing.  for  if  he  seem  to  be  just  he  will  be  honored  and  rewardedi 
■nd  then  we  shall  not  know  whetber  he  is  just  for  the  sake  of 
justice  or  for  the  sake  of  honors  and  rewards ;  lliereforo.  lei 
him  be  clothed  in  justice  only,  and  have  no  other  covering  j 
Hod  he  must  be  imagined  in  a  state  of  life  very  different  from 
that  of  the  IhsL  Lot  hirn  be  the  beat  of  men,  and  be  esteemed 
to  be  ibe  worst ;  then  let  us  eee  whether  his  virtue  is  proof 
■gainst  infamy  and  its  consequences.  And  let  bim  coulinue 
thus  to  the  hour  of  death;  being  just,  let  him  seem  to  be  un- 
just. Then  when  both  have  reached  the  uttermost  extreme, 
tlie  one  of  justice  and  the  other  of  injustice,  let  judgment  be 
giTtm  which  of  them  is  the  liappier  of  the  two. 

Heavens !  my  denr  Glaucon,  1  said,  how  energetically  you 
polish  them  up  for  the  decision,  first  one  and  then  the  other, 
fts  if  they  were  two  statues. 

I  do  my  best,  ha  said.  And  now  that  we  know  what  they 
■re  like  there  is  no  difficulty  in  tracing  out  the  sort  of  life  which 
awaits  either  of  tliem.  liul  as  you  may  think  the  description 
of  this  a  little  too  coarse,  I  will  ask  you  to  fancy,  Socrates,  that 
the  words  which  follow  are  not  mine.  Let  me  put  them  into 
the  mouths  of  the  eulogists  of  injustice.  They  will  tell  yon 
that  in  the  case  described  the  just  man  will  be  scourged,  racked, 
bound  —  will  have  his  eyes  burnt  out ;  and,  at  last,  after  suffer- 
ing every  kind  of  evil,  he  will  be  impaled.  This  will  lencli  hira 
that  he  ought  to  seem  only,  and  not  to  be,  just ;  and  that  the  wonia 
of  AosehyluB  may  be  more  truly  spoken  of  ihe  unjust  than  „„. 
of  the  jusL  For  the  unjust,  as  they  will  say,  is  pursuing  a 
reality;  at  any  rate,  be  does  not  live  with  a  view  to  appear- 
tncei,  he  wants  to  lie  really  unjust,  iind  not  to  seem  only:  — 


[n  the  first  place,  he  is  thought  just.  And  therefore  beacs  riile 
1  Hatta  ■gUBil  TbibB*,  i7i. 
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he  can  roarrj  whom  he  will,  and  give  in  marriage  to  whom  hm 
will ;  also  he  can  trade  and  deal  where  he  likes,  and  always  to 
his  own  advantage,  because  he  has  no  misgivinp^s  about  bjusdoe ; 
and  in  every  contest,  whether  public  or  private,  he  gets  the 
better  of  his  antagonists  ;  and  has  gains,  and  is  rich,  and  out  of 
his  gains  he  can  benefit  his  friends,  and  harm  his  enemies ; 
moreover,  he  can  offer  sacrifices,  and  dedicate  gifls  to  the  godm 
abundantly  and  magnificently,  and  can  honor  the  gods  and  anj 
man  whom  he  wants  to  honor  in  far  better  style  than  the  just, 
which  is  a  very  good  reason  why  he  should  be  dearer  to  the 
gods  than  the  just  Thus  they  make  to  appear,  Socrates,  that 
the  life  of  the  unjust  is  so  ordered  both  by  gods  and  men  as  to 
be  more  blessed  than  the  life  of  the  just. 

I  was  going  to  say  something  in  answer  to  Glaucon,  when 
Adeimantus  his  brother  interposed :  Socrates,  he  said,  you  don't 
suppose  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  urged  ? 

Why,  what  else  is  there  ?  I  answered. 

The  strongest  point  of  all  has  not  been  even  mentioned,  ha 
replied. 

Well,  then,  according  to  the  proverb,  "  Let  brother  help 
brother ;"  and  if  he  fails  in  any  part  do  yon  assist  him ;  although 
I  must  confess  that  Glaucon  has  already  said  quite  enough  to 
lay  me  in  the  dust,  and  take  from  me  the  power  of  helping 
justice. 

Nonsense,  he  replied  ;  I  want  you  to  hear  the  converse  of 
Glaucon's  argument,  which  is  equally  required  in  order  to  bring 
out  what  I  believe  to  be  his  meaning ;  I  mean  the  argument  of 
those  who  praise  justice  and  censure  injustice,  with  a  view  to 
their  consequences  only.  Parents  and  tutors  are  always  telling 
their  sons  and  their  wards  that  they  are  to  be  just ;  but  why  f 
^^n  not  for  the  sake  of  justice,  but  for  the  sake  of  character 
and  reputation  ;  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  of  those 
ofilces  and  marriages  and  other  advantages  which  Glaucon  was 
enumerating  as  accruing  to  the  unjust  from  a  ^r  reputatioa. 
More,  however,  is  made  of  appearances  by  this  class  than  by 
the  others  ;  for  they  throw  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  gods,  and 
will  tell  you  of  a  shower  of  benefits  which  the  heavens,  as  they 
say,  rain  upon  the  pious ;  and  this  accords  with  the  testimony 
vf  the  noble  Hesiod  and  Homer,  the  first  of  whom  says,  thai 
for  the  just  the  gods  make  — 

'*  ITie  Cftks  to  bear  acorns  at  their  summit,  and  bees  in  the  middle; 
And  the  sheep  ure  bowed  domi  with  the  weight  of  their  own  fleeoee,"  i 

1  Hesiod.  Works  and  Days,  230. 


» 
» 


1  like  kind  are  provided  for  theiik 
lio  :  for  he  speaka  of  oas 

□H  blaraeTfla  tii^ig  who^  liko  a  god, 
sujDiaini  jiuucfl;  io  vfaom  tliB  hlitck  eirth  brings  Ibrth 
WImt  Had  hiu-le;,  whoie  trm  ikre  bowed  nilb  Itiiit, 
And  bli  «b(cp  noer  bil  to  bear,  wid  tbe  ws  f^m  bim  flih."  1 

Still  gTADiler  UTS  the  gifts  of  Heaven  which  Musaens  and  his  aon 
offer  the  just;  thej  take  them  down  into  the  world  below  when) 
tbej  have  the  saints  feasting  irn  couches  with  crowns  on  Uieir 
heads,  and  paaaiug  their  whole  time  in  drinking;  their  idea 
■eems  lo  be  that  an  imniorlaliif  of  drunkenne^'B  is  ihe  highest 
meed  of  vinue.  Some  extend  their  rewards  to  itie  third  and 
fbiirlh  generation  ;  the  posierity,  aa  they  sny,  of  the  faithful  and 
just  shall  survive  them.  This  is  the  style  in  which  tliey  praise 
But  about  the  wicked  there  is  anotlier  filruin  ;  thej 
bury  ihejn  in  a  slough,  and  niHke  them  carry  water  in  a  sieve ; 
that  is  thc^ir  portion  iu  the  world  below,  niid  even  while  living 
they  bring  tbem  to  infamy,  and  inflict  upon  them  the  punish- 
menlB  which  Giancon  desci-ibed  as  the  portion  of  the  just,  whft 
are  reputed  unjust;  nothing  else  does  their  invention  supply. 
Suck  is  tlieir  manner  of  praising  the  one  and  censuring  the 
other. 

in,  Socrates,  let  me  mention  another  vvay  of  speaking 
'  about  justice  and  injustice,  which  is  not  conlinttd  to  the  poet«, 
but  ia  also  found  in  prose  writers.  The  uiiiveraid  v 
mankind  is  saying  that  justice  and  virtue  are  honorable, 
but  grievous  and  tuilnome ;  and  tliat  the  pleasures  nf  vice  and 
injnstice  are  easy  of  attainment,  and  are  only  censured  by  law 
snd  opinion.  They  say  also  ihaL  honesty  is  generally  less  prof- 
itable than  dishonesty;  and  they  are  ijuite  ready  to  call  wicked 
men  happy,  and  to  honor  them  both  in  public  and  private  whei. 
they  are  rich  or  have  other  sources  of  power,  while  they  de^tptM 
and  neglect  those  who  may  be  weak  and  poor,  even  (hongh 
acknowledging  that  these  are  better  than  the  others.  But  ths 
moat  exiraordinary  of  all  their  snyinga  is  about  virtue  and  the 
gods :  they  say  that  the  gods  apportion  cnlamity  and  evil  to 
many  good  men,  and  good  and  happiness  to  the  evil.  And 
mendicant  propheta  go  to  rich  men's  doors  and  persuade  them 
that  they  have  a  power  coromitted  to  them  of  making  an  atone- 
siua  or  iha"*  of  tlieir  fathers  by  Bacriflcea  ot 
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charms,  with  rejoicings  and  games ;  and  they  promise  to  ham 
an  enemy,  whether  just  or  unjust,  at  a  sinall  charge;  with 
magic  arts  and  incantations  binding  the  will  of  Heaven  to  do 
their  work.  And  the  poets  are  the  authorities  to  whom  thoj 
appeal,  some  of  them  dispensing  indulgences  out  of  them,  as 
when  the  poet  sings,  — 

**  Vice  may  be  euiljr  found,  and  many  are  they  who  foSkm  after  htf ;  the  nay  te 
mooth  and  not  long.    But  before  yirtne  the  goda  have  aet  toil,'*  ^ 

and  a  path  which  they  describe  as  tedious  and  steep.  Others, 
again,  cite  Homer  as  a  witness  that  the  gods  may  be  influenced 
by  men,  as  he  also  says,  — 

"The  goda,  too,  may  be  mored  by  prayers;  and  men  pray  to  them  and  tnm 
avay  thdr  wrath  by  taeriflcee  and  entrnilet,  and  by  Ubationa  and  the  odor  of 
Ilk,  when  they  have  linned  and  tranagimaed."  * 

And  they  produce  a  host  of  books  written  by  Musaeus  and  Or- 
pheus, who  are  children  of  the  Moon  and  the  Muses  —  that  is 
what  they  say  —  according  to  which  they  perform  their  ritual, 
and  persuade  not  only  individuals,  but  whole  cities,  that  expia- 
tions and  atonements  for  sin  may  be  made  by  sacrifices  and 
amusements  which  fill  a  vacant  hour,  and  are  equally  at  the 
^/.^  service  of  the  living  and  the  dead  ;  the  latter  they  call 
mysteries,  and  they  redeem  us  from  the  pains  of  hell, 
but  if  we  neglect  them  no  one  knows  what  awaits  us. 

He  proceeded  :  And  now  when  the  young  hear  all  this  said 
about  virtue  and  vice,  and  the  manner  in  which  gods  and  men 
regard  them,  how  are  they  likely  to  be  affected,  my  dear  Socra- 
tes ;  those  of  them,  I  mean,  who  are  quickwitted,  and,  like  bees 
on  the  wing,  light  on  everything  which  they  hear,  and  thence 
gather  inferences  as  to  the  character  and  way  of  life  which  are 
best  for  them  ?  Probably  the  youth  will  say  to  himself  in  the 
words  of  Pindar  — 

**  Can  I  by  Juitioe  or  by  crooked  ways  of  deceit  ascend  a  loftier  towir,  wUok 
shall  be  a  house  of  defense  to  me  all  my  days?  ** 

For  what  men  say  is  that,  if  I  am  really  just  without  being 
thought  just,  this  is  no  good,  but  evident  pain  and  loss.  Bui 
if,  though  unjust,  I  acquire  the  character  of  justice,  a  heayenly 
life  is  to  be  mine.  Since  then,  as  philosophers  say,  anpearanoe 
is  master  of  truth  and  lord  of  bliss,  to  appearance  I  must  wholly 
devote  myself.  Around  and  about  me  I  will  draw  the  simple 
garb  of  virtue,  but  behind  I  will  trail  the  subtle  and  crafty  Ibz; 
1  Hesiod,  Worics  and  Days,  287.  «  Homer,  Hiad,  ix.  493. 
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H  Ai'cliilocbus,  first  of  eagei,  counsels.  But  I  hear  sc-me  oafl 
Bielttiiuiiig  that  wickedness  ia  not  easily  conwiBled  ;  to  which  I 
■iiBwer  that  noiliin;:  great  ia  easy.  Neverthelees,  this  ia  the 
road  to  buppiness ;  and  the  way  by  which  we  must  go,  follow- 
ing ill  (he  BtepB  of  the  argnment ;  and  as  to  concealroeril,  that 
K&y  be  BGcureii  by  the  cooperntion  of  Kicietiea  nn'l  political 
club)!.  And  there  are  professors  of  rheioric  who  leach  ihe 
philosophy  of  perauading  courts  and  as'embtie«  ;  and  so,  partly 
by  pemiHsion  and  partly  by  force,  1  shall  make  unlawful  gains 
and  not  be  punished.  Still  I  hear  a  votive  saying  thai  tlio  gods 
cannot  be  deceived,  neither  can  they  bo  compelled.  But  what 
if  tiiera  are  no  gods  ?  or,  suppose  that  the  gods  hnve  no  care 
ftbout  human  ihtogs  —  iu  either  case  the  result  is  the  eame,  that 
we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  with  coacealmenl.  And  even  if 
there  are  goda,  and  tliey  have  a  care  of  iis,  yet  we  know  about 
ihem  ouly  from  the  traditions  and  genealogies  of  the  poeis ; 
and  tlieao  are  the  very  peraons  who  say  ihat  they  may  be  influ- 
enced by  prayers  and  offerings.  Let  us  be  consistent  then,  and 
either  believe  boih  or  neither.  And  if  we  believe  them,  why 
tbeu  we  had  better  be  unjust,  and  offer  of  the  fruits  of  «.. 
injustice ;  for  if  we  are  just  we  shall  indeed  escape  the 
vengeance  of  heaven,  but  ire  shnO  lose  the  gmus  of  injustice ; 
whereas,  if  we  are  unjust,  we  shall  keep  the  gains,  and  by  our 
■inning  and  praying,  and  praying  and  siuniug,  ibe  gods  will  be 
propiiiaied,  and  we  shall  be  ibrgiveo.  "  But  there  is  a  world 
b«low  in  which  either  we  or  our  children  will  suffer  for  our 
deeds."  Tes,  my  friend,  will  be  the  reply,  but  there  are  my»- 
taries  and  atoning  deities,  aud  these  have  great  power.  That 
is  what  mighty  cities  declare;  and  the  children  of  the  goda, 
who  are  their  poets  aod  prophets,  affirm  the  same. 

On  what  priiidple,  then,  shall  we  choose  justice  rather  than 
the  worst  injustice  ?  when,  if  we  only  unile  the  latter  with  a 
deceitful  regard  to  appearances,  we  shall  fare  to  our  mind  both 
with  gods  and  men,  here  as  well  as  hereafter,  as  say  the  most 
numerous  aud  the  highe>ft  authorities.  Knowing  all  this,  Soc- 
rates, bow  can  any  one  who  hns  any  advantage  of  mind  or 
persoc  or  rank  or  wealth,  be  wilting  to  honor,  or  indeed  refi'ain 
from  laughing  at  the  praises  of  justice  ?  For  even  if  there 
■faould  be  any  one  who  is  able  to  disprove  my  words,  and  wha 
is  satisfied  that  justice  ia  best,  still  he  is  not  angry  with  tlie 
onjnst  i  he  is  very  ready  to  forgive  thera,  knowing  na  he  also 
doM  that  men  are  not  jiist  of  '.heir  own  free  will;  unless,  per- 
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mdventare,  there  be  some  one  whom  the  divinity  wnhin  hia 
has  inspired  with  a  hatred  of  injostice,  or  who  abstains  beoanse 
he  has  found  knowledge  —  bat  uo  other  man.  He  only  blames 
injustice  who,  owing  to  cowardice  or  age  or  some  weakness,  it 
incapable  of  being  unjust.  And  this  is  proved  by  the  fiict  that 
those  who  are  incapable  when  they  have  the  power,  and  in  at 
fiir  as  they  have  the  power,  are  the  first  to  be  unjust. 

Now  all  this  simply  arises  out  of  the  drcumstanoe  which  yon 
may  remember,  Socrates,  that  my  brother  and  I  both  mentioiied 
to  you  at  the  beginning  of  the  argument  We  told  you  how 
astonished  we  were  to  find  that  of  all  the  professing  panegyriati 
of  justice  —  beginning  with  the  heroes  of  old,  of  whom  any 
memorial  has  been  preserved  to  ns,  and  ending  with  the  men 
of  our  own  time  •—  no  one  has  ever  blamed  injustice  or  praised 
justice  except  with  a  view  to  the  glories,  honors,  and  benefits 
which  flow  from  them.  No  one  has  ever  adequately  described 
either  in  verse  or  prose  the  true  essential  nature  of  either  of 
these  immanent  in  the  soul,  and  invisible  to  any  human  or 
divine  eye ;  or  shown  that  of  all  the  things  of  a  man's  soal 
which  ho  has  within  him,  justice  is  the  greatest  good,  and  injus- 
^^„  tice  the  greatest  evil.  Had  this  been  the  universal  strain, 
had  you  sought  to  persuade  us  of  this  from  our  youth 
upwards,  we  should  not  have  been  on  the  watch  to  keep  one 
another  from  doing  wrong,  but  every  one  would  have  been  his 
own  watchman,  because  afraid,  if  he  did  wrong,  of  having  the 
greatest  evil  dwelling  with  him.  I  dare  say  that  Thrasymachus 
and  others  would  seriously  hold  the  language  which  I  have  been 
only  repeating,  and  more  of  the  same  sort  about  justice  and 
injustice,  grossly,  as  I  conceive,  perverting  their  true  nature* 
But  I  am  speaking  with  all  my  might,  as  I  must  confess,  only 
because  I  want  to  hear  you  speak  on  the  opposite  side  ;  and  I 
would  ask  you  to  show  not  only  the  superiority  of  justice  over 
injustice,  but  what  they  do  to  the  possessors  of  them  that  makes 
the  one  to  be  a  good  and  the  other  an  evil  to  him.  And  please, 
as  Glaucon  said,  to  exclude  reputation  ;  for  unless  you  dothe 
the  just  in  the  garb  of  injustice,  and  the  unjust  in  that  of  jus- 
tioe,  we  shall  say  that  you  do  not  praise  justice,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  justice  ;  we  shall  think  that  you  are  only  exhorting  us 
to  keep  injustice  dark,  and  that  you  really  agree  with  Thra* 
symachus  in  thinking  that  justice  is  another's  good  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  stronger,  and  that  injustice  is  a  man's  own  profit 
and  interest,  though  Injurious  to  the  weaker.     Now  as  yon  haTS 
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■dmitted  th&t  justice  is  one  of  ihat  higliesi  class  of  goods  which 
Kre  deaired  as  well  for  their  results  as,  in  a  far  greater  degree 
for  their  own  eakea — just  as  sight  or  kuowli^dge  or  health,  or 
May  other  real  and  natural  and  not  merely  conventioDiil  goods, 
are  desired  fur  their  own  sRhes  —  I  would  ask  you  lu  direct 
four  praises  to  ihiii  one  point  onlj :  I  mean  to  the  esaeutJal 
good  of  justice  and  evil  of  injustice.  Let  olliers  prftiso  the 
rewarda  and  appearances  of  justice  :  that  Is  a  manner  of  arguing 
which,  as  coming  from  them,  I  am  reaily  to  tolerate,  but  from 
you  who  have  spent  your  whole  life  iu  thinking  of  this,  unless 
I  hear  the  contrary  from  your  own  lips,  I  expect  something 
belWr.  And  therefore,  I  say,  not  only  prove  to  db  that  justice 
is  better  Uian  injustice,  but  show  whnt  they  either  of  them  do 
to  the  poBBesBOrs  of  them,  which  makes  the  one  to  be  good  and 
the  other  an  evil,  whether  seen  or  unseen  by  goJa  and  men, 

I  had  always  admired  the  genius  of  Glaucon  and  Adeimautua, 
but  when  I  heard  this  I  was  quite  charmed,  and  said :  That    „„ 
was  not  A  bad  begioDing  of  the  Elegiacs  in  which  the  ad- 
mirer of  Glaucon  addressed  you  as  your  fatlier'a  sons  alter  yon 
had  diaunguished  yourselves  at  the  battle  of  Megara:  — 

"  Sou  of  Ariaton,  dlTine  aSiprlng  of  *  gloriocu  ban.'* 

The  epithet  b  very  appropriate,  for  there  b  something  trulj 
divine  in  being  abla  to  argue  as  you  have  done  for  the  superior- 
ity of  injustice,  and  remaining  uninfluenced  by  your  own  argu- 
ments. And  I  do  believe  that  you  are  not  influenced;  this  I 
infer  from  your  general  character,  for  hod  I  judged  only  from 
jour  speeches  I  should  have  mistrusted  you.  But  now,  trusting 
you,  I  have  all  the  greater  mbtrust  of  myself.  For  I  am  in  a 
•trait  between  two ;  on  the  one  hand  I  feel  my  own  inability  to 
nuntain  the  cause  of  justice  —  your  unwillingness  to  accept  the 
answer  which  I  made  to  Thrasymachns  about  the  superiority  of 
justice  over  injustice  proves  to  me  that  I  am  ane<jual  lo  the 
task;  and  yet  ou  the  other  hand  I  cannot  refuse  to  help,  for  I 
fear  that  there  may  be  a  sin  when  justice  b  evil  spoken  of  in 
■landing  by  and  failing  to  ofier  help  or  succor  while  bre&th  or 
speech  remain  to  me.  And  therefore  I  must  give  such  help  m 
I  can.  Glaucon  and  the  rest  entreated  me  by  all  meims  net  to 
let  the  question  drop,  but  to  proceed  in  the  inveitigation.  They 
wanted  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  first,  about  the  nature  of  justice 
and  injustice,  and  secondly,  about  tlieir  relative  ndvantiiges.  I 
told  them,  what  I  rtatiy  thought,  that  the  search  would  be  no 
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way  oat  RniJ  would  require  very  good  eye«.  Seeing  then,  1 
Mid,  Tre  are  no  great  wiU,  I  thiuk  t\\u  we  had  better  adopt  ■ 
method  wliich  mi^tit  be  recommended  to  ihose  w!io  are  ahort- 
tighted,  and  are  bidden  by  some  one  lo  read  email  letters  a  long 
way  oS*;  one  of  the  party  recollects  that  he  hns  seen  the  very 
same  leiiers  slsewhere  written  larger  and  on  a  larger  scale  —  if 
they  were  the  Bame  and  we  could  read  ihe  larger  letters  Snt, 
atid  ihen  proceed  to  the  leaser—  that  would  be  thought  a  rara 
piece  of  good  fortune. 

Very  true,  said  Adeimitatus,  but  how  does  this  apply  to  our 
pi-csent  inquiry  ? 

I  will  tell  yoo,  I  replied ;  juRtice,  which  ii  the  subject  of  our 
inquiry,  is,  as  you  know,  Bcimelime9  spoken  of  as  a  virtue  of  an 
individual,  and  aometioies  as  the  virtue  of  a  State. 

True,  he  replied. 

And  is  not  a  Slate  larger  than  an  individual  ? 

It  is. 

Then  in  the  larger  the  quantity  of  justice  will  be  larger  mad 

more  easily  diaceruible.     !  propose  therefore  that  we  inqtura 

into  the  nature  of  justioe  and  injiietice  as  appearing  in  the  Staia 

„„,    first,  and  secondly  in  the  individual,  proceeding  from  lbs 

greater  to  the  leader  and  comparing  them. 

That,  lie  said,  is  an  excellent  proposal. 

And  suppose  we  tma^ne  the  Stale  as  in  a  process  of  enft> 
tion,  and  then  we  shall  see  the  justice  and  ii\jaBlioe  of  the  Suu 
in  process  of  creation  also. 

Very  likely. 

When  the  State  is  completed  there  may  be  a  hope  that  tba 
object  of  our  search  will  be  more  easily  dlscoTered. 

Yes,  more  easily. 

And  shall  we  make  the  attempt  ?  I  said  ;  although  I  cannot 
[romise  you  as  an  inducement  that  the  task  will  be  a  light  ono. 
Eeflect  therefore. 

I  have  reflected,  said  Adeimantna,  and  am  anxious  that  job 
ihould  proceed. 

A  Slate,  I  said,  arises,  aa  I  conceive,  out  of  the  needs  of 
mankind ;  no  one  is  self-sufficing,  bnt  all  of  us  have  macjr 
wants.     Can  any  other  origin  of  a  State  be  imagined  ? 

None,  he  replied. 

Then,  as  we  have  many  wnnta,  and  many  persona  are  needed 
to  supply  them,  one  takes  a  helper  fur  one  purpose  and  anotlior 
br  another  ;  and  when  these  helpers  and  partners  are  gathered 
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logcther  ia  one  habilation,  the  bodjr  of  inhaljiunta  it  taniied  ft 
9uie. 

True,  he  said. 

And  ibey  exchaoge  with  one  another,  and  ooe  gives,  and  an- 
other receives,  onder  the  idea  that  the  exchange  vrill  be  for 
their  good. 

Very  true. 

Then,  I  aald,  let  us  begin  and  create  a  State ;  and  jat  {h» 
true  creator  is  necessity,  who  Is  the  mother  of  our  inven^n. 

True,  ho  replied. 

Now  the  first  and  greatest  of  necessities  is  food,  which  ia  tfat 
ooodition  of  life  and  existence. 

Certainly. 

The  second  is  a  dwelling,  and  the  third  clothing  and  that 
•ort  of  thiiig. 

True. 

And  now  let  ns  see  how  our  city  will  be  able  to  supply  thU 
great  demand.  We  may  suppose  that  one  man  is  a  husbandmao, 
SDottier  a  builder,  some  one  else  a  weaver  :  shall  we  add  to  them 
ft  shoemaker,  or  perhaps  some  other  purveyor  to  our  bodily  wants  ? 

Quite  right. 

The  barest  notion  of  a  State  must  include  four  or  Qve  men. 

aearly. 

And  how  then  will  they  proceed  ?  Will  each  give  the  result 
of  his  labors  to  all  ? —  the  husbandman,  for  example,  producing, 
for  four,  and  iaboring  in  the  production  of  food  for  himself  and 
others  tour  times  as  long  and  as  much  as  he  neeils  to  labor ;  or 
■hall  he  leave  others  and  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  producing  for 
them,  but  produce  a  fourth  for  himself  in  a  fourth  of  the  „^. 
time,  and  in  the  remaining  three  fourths  of  his  time  be  em- 
ployed in  making  a  houae  or  a  coat  or  a  pair  of  shoes? 

Adetmantus  thought  that  the  formei'  would  be  the  better  waj> 

I  dare  say  that  you  are  right,  I  replied,  for  I  am  reminded 
■s  you  speak  that  wo  are  not  all  alike  ;  there  are  divereitiei  of 
natures  among  us  which  are  adupted  to  different  occupaiious. 

Very  true. 

And  will  you  have  a  work  better  done  when  the  workman 
tUB  many  occupations,  or  when  he  has  only  one  ? 

When  he  has  only  one. 

Further,  thorc  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  work  is  spoilt  when 
•ot  done  at  the  right  time  ? 

No  doubt  of  tbaL 
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For  business  is  not  disposed  to  wait  antil  the  doer  of  IIm 
business  is  at  leisure ;  but  the  doer  must  be  at  command,  sad 
make  the  busiuess  his  first  object. 

He  must. 

Thus  then  all  things  are  produced  more  plentifully  and  easily 
and  of  a  better  quality  when  one  man  does  one  thing  which  is  naU 
oral  to  him  and  is  done  at  the  right  time,  and  leaves  other  things. 

Undoubtedly. 

Then  more  than  four  citizens  will  be  required,  for  the  has- 
bandman  will  not  make  his  own  plough  or  mattock,  or  other 
iiiq>lonient6  of  agriculture,  if  they  are  to  be  good  for  anything. 
Neither  will  the  builder  make  his  tools  —  and  he,  too,  needa 
many ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  weaver  and  shoemaker. 

True. 

Then  carpenters,  and  smiths,  and  other  artisans,  will  be  sharen 
in  our  little  State,  which  is  already  beginning  to  grow. 

True. 

Yet  even  if  we  add  neatherds,  shepherds,  and  other  herdsmen, 
in  order  that  our  husbandmen  may  have  oxen  to  plough  with, 
and  buildera  as  well  as  husbandmen  have  the  use  of  beasts  of 
burden  for  their  carrying,  and  weavers  and  curriers  of  their 
fleeces  and  skins,  —  still  our  State  will  not  be  very  large. 

That  is  true ;  yet  neither  will  that  be  a  very  small  State 
which  contains  all  these. 

Further,  I  said,  to  place  the  city  on  a  spot  where  no  imports 
are  required  is  wellnigh  impossible. 

Impossible. 

Then  there  must  be  another  class  of  citizens  who  will  bring 
4ie  required  supply  from  another  city  ? 

There  must 
..^        But  if  the  trader  goes  empty-handed,  taking  nothing 
which  those  who  are  to  supply  the  need  want,  he  will  oomo 
back  empty-handed. 

That  is  certain. 

And  therefore  what  they  produce  at  home  must  be  not  only 
enough  for  themselves,  but  such  both  in  quantity  and  quali^  as 
lo  accommodate  those  from  whom  their  wants  are  supplied. 

That  is  true. 

Then  more  husbandmen  and  more  artisans  will  be  required  ? 

They  will. 

Not  to  mention  the  importers  and  exporters,  who  are  called 
merchants. 
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Then  we  shull  w«dC  merchanta  ? 

We  shall. 

And  if  merchntidUe  is  to  be  cnrrie<l  over  the  eea,  ikilliul  loilora 
will  bo  needed,  and  in  conaiderable  numberB  ? 

Yes,  iu  coasiderable  uumbera. 

Then,  ttgaio,  witbia  ihe  citj,  how  will  they  exchange  (heir 
prodocliona?  had  ibis,  as  you  ma;  remeniber,  was  the  object  of 
□or  society. 

The  WHy  will  be,  that  (bey  will  buy  and  sell. 

Then  they  will  need  a  market  place,  aud  a  moaey-token  for 
purposes  of  exchange. 

Certwuly. 

Suppose  DOW  that  a  hnsbandmaa,  or  possibly  an  artisan,  bringt 
■ome  production  lo  mnrkel,  and  he  comes  at  a  time  when  there 
is  DO  oae  to  exchange  with  liim,  —  is  he  to  leave  his  work  and 
•it  idle  ill  the  murket-place? 

Not  at  all ;  he  will  find  people  there  who,  seeing  tliis  want, 
take  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  sale.  In  well-ordered  States 
they  are  commonly  those  who  are  ihe  weakest  in  bodily  strength, 
and  therefore  uunble  to  do  nnytliing  else  ;  for  all  tliey  have  to 
do  is  to  be  in  tiie  market,  and  take  money  of  those  who  desire 
to  buy  goods,  and  in  exchange  for  goods  to  give  money  to  tboss 
who  desire  to  sell. 

This  want,  then,  will  introduce  retailers  into  our  State.  !■ 
UPt  "  retailer  "  the  t«rm  which  is  applied  to  those  who  ait  ia  iha 
market-place  buying  and  selling,  while  those  who  wander  from 
one  city  to  another  are  called  merchauts  ? 

Yes,  he  said. 

And  there  is  another  class  of  servants,  who  are  intellectnallf 
tardly  on  the  level  of  companionship ;  still  they  have  plenty  of 
lodily  streagth  for  labor,  wliicli  accordingly  they  sell,  and  am 
called,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  hirelings,  hire  being  the  name  which 
b  given  to  the  price  of  their  labor. 

True. 

Then  hirelings  will  help  to  moke  our  population. 

And  now,  Adeimantus,  is  our  State  matured  and  perfected? 

Surely. 

Where,  then,  is  justice,  end  where  is  injustice,  and  in  which 
part  of  the  State  are  they  to  be  found  ? 


Probfibly  in  ihe  relations  of  these 
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I  dare  aaj  that  70a  are  right  in  that  soggestion,  I  said  ;  ttOL 
we  had  better  consider  the  matter  further,  and  not  shrink  from 
the  task. 

First,  then,  let  ns  consider  what  will  be  their  way  of  life,  now 
that  we  have  thos  established  them.  Will  they  not  produce 
00m,  and  wine,  and  clothes,  and  shoes,  and  build  houses  for  them- 
selves ?  And  when  they  are  housed,  they  will  work  in  summer 
commonly  stripped  and  barefoot,  but  in  winter  substantially 
clothed  and  shod.  They  will  feed  on  barley  and  wheat,  baking 
the  wheat  and  kneading  the  flour,  making  noble  puddings  and 
loaves ;  these  they  will  serve  up  on  a  mat  of  reeds  or  cleao 
leaves,  themselves  reclining  the  while  upon  beds  of  yew  or  myr- 
tle boughs.  And  they  and  their  children  will  feast,  drinking  of 
the  wine  which  they  have  made,  wearing  garlands  on  their  heads, 
and  having  the  praises  of  the  gods  on  their  lips,  living  in  sweet 
society,  and  having  a  care  that  their  families  do  not  exceed  their 
means ;  for  tbey  will  have  an  eye  to  poverty  or  war. 

But,  said  Glaucon,  interposing,  you  have  not  given  them  m 
relish  to  their  meal. 

True,  I  replied,  I  had  forgotten  that ;  of  course  they  will 
have  a  relish,  —  salt,  and  olives,  and  cheese,  and  onions,  and 
cabbages  or  other  country  herbs  which  are  fit  for  boiling ;  and 
we  shall  give  them  a  dessert  of  figs,  and  pulse,  and  beans,  and 
myrtle-berries,  and  beech-nuts,  which  they  will  roast  at  the  fire, 
drinking  in  moderation.  And  with  such  a  diet  they  may  be 
expected  to  live  in  peace  to  a  good  old  age,  and  bequeath  a 
similar  life  to  their  children  after  them. 

Yes,  Socrates,  he  snid,  and  if  you  were  making  a  city  of  pigi» 
how  else  would  you  feed  the  beasts  ? 

But  what  would  you  have,  Glaucon  ?  I  replied. 

Why,  he  said,  you  should  give  them  the  properties  of  lifiaw 
People  who  are  to  be  comfortable  are  accustomed  to  lie  on 
sofas,  and  dine  off  tables,  and  they  should  have  dainties  and 
dessert  in  the  modem  fashion. 

Yes,  said  I,  now  I  understand ;  the  question  which  yon  would 
have  me  consider  is,  not  only  how  a  State,  but  how  a  luxurious 
State  is  to  be  created ;  and  possibly  there  is  no  harm  in  this, 
for  in  such  a  State  we  shall  be  more  likely  to  see  how  justice 
and  injustice  grow  up.  I  am  certainly  of  opinion  that  the  true 
State,  and  that  which  may  l)e  said  to  be  a  healthy  constitution, 
is  the  one  which  I  have  described.  But  if  you  would  like  to 
see  the  infiamed  constitution,  there  is  no  objection  to  this.     For 


I  tuppoie  (hat  riiany  will  be  diisatiafled  witli  tlie  simpler  _•_ 
way  of  life.  They  will  bo  for  oiiiUng  solas,  nnd  (Hblus, 
ax>d  qther  fiu-nilure;  also  dainties,  and  perfumes  :ind  inceiiBe, 
and  conneauDfi,  and  cakes,  Dot  of  one  sort  only,  bm  in  profu^iioD 
and  variety ;  our  imaginailon  must  not  be  Umitfid  to  the  necei- 
■nriea  of  nbtch  I  was  at  first  BpeHkitig.  such  as  houses.  hd>J 
clothes,  and  shoes  ;  but  the  art  of  the  painter  and  embroiderer 
will  have  lo  be  set  ia  motion,  and  gold  nnd  ivory  and  other  ma- 
terials of  art  will  be  required. 

True,  he  said, 

Then  we  muat  enlarge  our  borders ;  for  the  original  heallhy 
State  is  too  small.  Now  will  the  city  have  U>  fill  and  bwuU 
with  a  iDullitude  of  callings  which  go  beyond  what  is  required 
by  any  natural  want ;  such  as  the  whole  tribe  of  hunters  and 
actors,  of  which  one  large  class  have  to  do  with  figures  Hiid 
colors,  another  are  muaiciftna ;  ihL'i-e  will  be  poet«  and  tht-ir  at- 
tendant train  of  rhapsodisL-t,  players,  ilancers,  contractors ;  also 
makers  of  divers  Itinds  of  ateosils,  not  forgetting  women'*  orna- 
mentK.  And  we  shall  want  more  servaDts.  Will  not  tutors  bo 
also  in  request,  and  nurses  wet  and  dry.  tirewomen  and  barbers, 
aa  well  as  confectioners  and  cooks ;  and  swineherds,  too,  who 
were  not  needed  and  therefore  not  included  iti  the  tbrmer  edition 
of  our  Stale,  but  needed  in  this  ?  They  must  not  be  forgotten : 
and  there  will  be  hosts  of  animals,  if  people  are  (o  eat  them. 

Certainly. 

And  living  in  this  way  we  shall  have  muoh  greater  need  of 
^•hysictane  than  before  ? 

Much  greater. 

And  the  country  which  was  enough  to  support  the  original 
inhabitants  will  be  too  small  now,  and  not  enough  ? 

Quite  true. 

Then  a  slice  of  our  neighbor's  land  will  be  wanted  by  lU  fiv 
pasture  and  tillage,  and  they  will  want  a  slice  of  ours,  if,  lik* 
■)urselve8,  ihey  exceed  the  limit  of  necessity,  aud  gira  theoi^ 
selves  up  to  the  unlimited  accuronliition  of  wealth? 

That,  Socrates,  will  be  unavoidable. 

And  then  we  shall  go  to  war,  Gluucon,  —  that  will  be  tha 
next  thing. 

So  we  shall,  he  replied, 

Then,  without  deierminin 
urm,  thus  much  we  may  nl 

Tar  10  he  derived  from  causes  which  are  also  ihe  i 
•Irno&t  all  the  evils  in  Slates,  private  as  well  as  public 
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'Dndoulitedlj. 

Then  our  State  must  once  more  enlarge ;  and  this  time  iIm 
enlargement  will  be  nothing  short  of  a  whole  army,  which  will 
^mM  have  to  go  out  and  fight  with  the  invaders  for  all  that  we 
have,  as  well  as  for  the  precious  souls  whom  we  were  de- 
scribing above. 

Why?  he  said;  are  thej  not  capable  of  defeuding  them- 
selves? 

No,  I  said ;  not  if  you  and  all  of  us  were  right  in  the  prin- 
ciple which  was  acknowledged  at  the  first  creation  of  the  State : 
that  principle  was,  as  you  will  rememberi  that  one  man  could 
not  practice  many  arts. 

Very  true,  he  said. 

Ldt  is  not  war  an  art  ? 

Certainly, 

And  an  art  requiring  as  much  attention  as  shoemaking? 

Quite  true. 

And  the  shoemaker  was  not  allowed  to  be  a  husbandman,  or 
a  weaver,  or  a  builder  — -  in  order  that  we  might  have  our  shoea 
well  made :  but  to  him  and  to  every  other  worker  one  work 
was  assigned  by  us  for  which  he  was  fitted  by  nature,  and  he 
was  to  continue  working  all  his  life  long  at  that  and  at  no  other, 
and  not  to  let  opportunities  slip,  and  then  he  would  become  a 
good  workman.  And  is  there  any  more  important  work  than 
to  be  a  good  soldier  ?  But  is  war  an  art  so  easily  acquired  that 
a  man  may  be  a  warrior  who  is  also  a  husbandman,  or  shoe- 
maker, or  other  artisan  ;  although  no  one  in  the  world  would 
be  a  good  dice  or  draught  player  who  merely  took  up  the  game 
as  a  recreation,  and  had  not  from  his  earliest  years  devoted 
himself  to  this  and  nothing  else  ?  The  mere  handling  of  tools 
wUl  not  make  a  man  a  skilled  workman,  or  master  of  defence, 
nor  be  of  any  use  to  him  who  knows  not  the  nature  of  each, 
and  has  never  bestowed  any  attention  upon  them.  How  then 
will  he  who  takes  up  a  shield  or  other  implement  of  war  idl  in 
a  day  become  a  good  fighter,  whether  with  heavy-armed  or  any 
•ther  kind  of  troops  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  the  tools  which  would  teach  their  own  qm 
would  be  of  rare  value. 

And  the  greater  the  business  of  the  guardian  is,  I  said,  thi 
Biore  time,  and  art,  and  skill  will  be  needed  by  him  ? 

That  is  what  I  should  suppose,  he  replied. 

Will  he  no:  also  require  natural  gifts  ? 


Certaia.y. 

Wo  shall  have  to  select  natures  which  ore  m'l 
task  of  guarding  the  ciiy? 

That  will  be  our  dut^. 

And  acyLliing  but  au  easy  duly,  I  said  ;  but  siiU  we  mutt 
endeavor  lo  do  oar  beet  as  fur  as  we  can  ? 
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The  dog  is  a  watcher,  I  aaid.  and  the  goardian  ii  also  a    , 
watcher;  and  regarding  them  in  this  point  of  view  only,  is 
not  the  noble  youth  very  like  a  well-bred  dog? 

How  do  you  mean  ? 

I  mean  that  both  of  them  ought  to  be  quick  to  observe,  and 
swift  to  overtake  the  enemy  ;  and  strong  loo,  if,  when  they  have 
canghi  him,  tliey  huve  lu  light  with  h\ni. 

All  these  qualitiea,  he  replied,  will  certainly  be  required. 

Well,  and  your  guardian  must  be  brave  if  he  is  to  fight  well  ? 

Certainly. 

And  ia  he  likely  lo  be  bravo  who  lias  no  spirit,  whether  horaa 

dog  or  any  other  ammal  ?  Did  you  never  observe  how  the 
preaeoce  of  spirit  mnkes  the  soul  of  any  creature  absolutely  fear- 
less and  invincible? 

Yes ;  I  have  observed  that. 

Then  now  we  hnve  a  clear  idea  of  both  the  bodily  qaalitita 
which  are  requii-ed  io  the  guardian. 

True. 

And  also  of  the  mental  ones  ;  his  soul  is  to  he  full  of  spirit  ? 

Tea. 

Bat  then,  Glaucoo,  those  spirited  natures  are  apt  to  be  fiiri- 
ws  with  one  another,  and  with  everybody  else. 

That  is  B  difhcutty,  he  replied. 

Whereas,  I  snid,  they  ought  to  be  gentle  to  their  friends,  and 
dangerous  to  their  enemies ;  or,  instead  of  their  enemies  d»> 
■troyiitg  them,  tliey  will  destroy  themselves. 

True,  be  said. 

What  is  to  be  done  then,  I  said  ?  how  shall  we  find  a  gentl* 
uture  which  baa  also  a  great  spirit,  for  they  seem  to  be  incon- 
•istetit  with  one  another  ? 

True. 

And  yet  he  will  not  be  a  good  guardian  who  is  wnnting  in 
aUier  of  these  two  qualities ;  and,  as  the  oombination  of  them 
appears  lo  be  impossible,  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  to  ba 
»  good  guaiiiian  is  also  impossible. 
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I  am  afraid  that  is  true,  he  replied. 

Here  feeling  perplexed,  I  began  to  think  over  what  preceded. 
My  friend,  I  said,  we  deserve  to  be  in  a  pnssle ;  Ibr  if  we  had 
only  kept  the  simile  before  us,  the  perplexity  in  which  we  are 
entangled  wonld  never  have  arisen. 

What  do  you  mean  ?  he  said. 

I  mean  to  say  that  there  are  natures  gifted  with  those  opposite 
qualities,  the  combination  of  which  we  are  denying. 

And  where  do  you  find  them  ? 

Many  animals,  I  replied,  furnish  examples  of  them ;  our  firiend 
the  dog  is  a  very  good  one :  you  know  that  well-bred  dogs  are 
perfectly  gentle  to  their  fiEimiliars  and  acqnaintancesy  and  tiie 
reverse  to  strangers. 

I  know  that. 

Then  there  is  nothing  impossible  or  out  of  the  order  of  nature 
in  our  finding  a  guardian  who  has  a  similar  combinatioo  of 
qualities  ? 

Certainly  not 

Would  you  not  say  that  he  should  combine  with  the  spirited 
nature  the  qualities  of  a  philosopher  ? 

I  do  not  apprehend  your  meaning. 
^..        The  trait  of  which  I  am   speaking,  1  replied,  may  be 
also  seen  in  the  dog,  and  is  very  remarkable  in  an  animaL 

What  trait  ? 

Why  a  dog,  whenever  he  sees  a  stranger,  is  angry ;  when  an 
acquaintance,  he  welcomes  him,  although  the  one  has  never 
done  him  any  harm,  nor  the  other  any  good.  Did  this  never 
strike  you  as  curious  ? 

I  never  before  made  the  observation  m3rself,  though  I  qnito 
recognize  the  truth  of  your  remark. 

And  surely  this  instinct  of  the  dog  is  very  charming,— your 
dog  is  a  true  philosopher. 

Why? 

Why,  because  he  distinguishes  the  face  of  a  friend  and  of  ma 
enemy  only  by  the  criterion  of  knowing  and  not  knowing. 
And  must  not  the  creature  be  fond  of  learning  who  determinea 
what  is  friendly  and  what  is  unfriendly  by  the  test  of  knowledge 
and  ignorance  ? 

Most  assuredly. 

And  is  not  the  love  of  learning  the  love  of  wisdonii  whiok 
if  philosophy? 

They  are  the  same,  he  replied. 
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And  may  tre  Dot  say  coofideDtly  of  maa  also,  that  lie  who  b 
likely  to  be  gentle  to  hU  friends  and  acquaintancjei,  must  bj^ 
Datura  be  a  lover  of  wiedoin  and  knowledge  ? 

That  we  may  safely  affirm. 

Tlieu  he  who  is  to  be  a  really  f;ood  and  noble  gnaMiao  of 
the  State  will  require  to  unita  in  himself  philosophy  and  spirit 
nnd  swiftness  and  strength  ? 

TJudoubledly. 

Then  we  have  found  ibe  desired  natures ;  and  now  that  wc 
have  fonnd  them,  how  are  they  to  be  reared  and  educated  ?  Ii 
ibis  an  inquiry  which  may  be  fairly  expected  to  throw  light  on 
thegraater  iaquiry  whicli  is  our  final  end  — >How  do  justice  nnd 
injustice  grow  up  iu  States?  for  we  do  not  want  to  odmit  any* 
thing  wbidi  is  superfluous,  or  leave  out  anything  which  is  really 
to  the  point. 

Adeimantus  tbaught  Umt  ibe  inquiry  would  be  of  use  lo  lUk 

Then,  I  saiil,  my  dear  friend,  ibe  task  must  not  be  given  up> 
even  if  somewhat  long. 

Certainly  not 

Come  then,  and  like  story-tellers,  let  as  be  at  leisure,  and  oni 
■tory  shall  be  the  education  of  our  heroeo- 

By  all  means. 

And  wliat  ahall  be  their  education  ?  Can  we  find  a  better 
than  the  old-faahiuDed  sort?  —  and  this  has  two  diriaioiu 
gymnoBtie  for  the  body,  and  music  for  the  soul. 

True. 

Music  is  taught  first,  and  gymnastic  afterwards? 

Certainly. 

And  when  you  speak  of  music,  do  yon  rank  literature  nndei 
tnusio  or  not? 

I  do. 

And  literature  may  be  either  true  or  fhlse  7 

Tea. 

And  the  young  are  truaed  in  both  kindi,  and  in  the  &Ise  „^. 
beiuie  the  true? 

I  do  not  understand  your  meaning,  he  snid. 

Tou  know,  I  s^d,  t)>at  we  begin  by  telling  children  stories 


which,  though  not  wholly  i 
floiitious  i  and  these  stories  c 
to  age  to  Itarn  gymnastics. 

Very  true. 

That  was  my  meaning  In 
before  evmnastics. 


1  of  truth, 
i  told  them  when  ibey  a 


saying  that  we  i 
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Quite  right,  he  said. 

You  know  also  that  the  beginning  is  the  chiefest  part  of  as 
work,  especially  io  a  young  and  tender  thing ;  for  that  ia  tt«  t 
time  at  which  the  character  is  formed  and  most  readily  rdoelves 
the  desired  impression. 

Quite  true. 

And  shall  we  just  carelessly  allow  children  to  hear  any  casual 
tales  which  may  be  framed  by  casual  persons,  and  to  receive 
into  their  minds  notions  which  are  the  very  opposite  of  those 
which  are  to  be  held  by  them  when  they  are  grown  up  ? 

We  cannot  allow  that. 

Then  the  first  thing  will  be  to  have  a  censorship  of  the 
writers  of  fiction,  and  let  the  censors  receive  any  tale  of  fiction 
which  is  good,  and  reject  the  bad ;  and  we  will  desire  mothers 
and  nurses  to  tell  their  children  the  authorized  ones  only.  Let 
them  fashion  the  mind  with  these  tales,  and  not  the  tender  frame 
with  the  hands  only.  At  the  same  time,  most  of  those  which 
are  now  in  use  will  have  to  be  discarded. 

Of  what  tales  are  you  speaking  ?  he  said. 

You  may  find  a  model  of  the  lesser  in  the  greater,  I  said ;  for 
they  are  necessarily  cast  in  the  same  mould,  and  there  is  the 
same  spirit  in  both  of  them. 

That  may  be  very  true,  he  replied ;  but  I  don't  as  yet  know 
what  you  would  term  the  greater. 

Those,  I  said,  which  are  narrated  by  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and 
the  rest  of  the  poets,  who  have  ever  been  the  great  story-tellen 
of  mankind. 

But  which  are  the  stories  that  you  mean,  he  said  ;  and  what 
fault  do  you  find  with  them  ? 

A  fault  which  is  most  serious,  I  said ;  the  fault  of  telliiig  e 
lie,  and  a  bad  lie. 

But  when  is  this  fault  committed? 

Whenever  an  erroneous  representation  is  made  of  the  nature 
of  gods  and  heroes,  -^  like  the  drawing  of  a  limner  whidi  hai 
not  the  shadow  of  a  likeness  to  the  truth. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  sort  of  thing  is  certainly  very  blamaUe } 
but  what  are  the  stories  which  you  mean  ? 

First  of  all,  I  said,  there  was  that  greatest  of  all  lies  in  high 

places,  which  the  poet  told  about  Uranus,  and  which  was  an 

g-g   immoral  lie  too,  —  I  mean  what  Heiiod  says  that  Uranui 

did,  and  what  Cronus  did  to  him.^     The  &ct  if,  that  the 

1  Hetiod,  TheogODj,  154,  459. 
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doing?  or  CronUB,  aud  the  sulTeriags  nluch  his  adj  iii<Iict«d  upon 
bim,  even  if  thuy  were  trne,  ouglu  noi^  to  be  lightly  told  to 
young  aud  simple  persoDs ;  if  possible,  lliey  hud  belter  be  buriod 
lut  if  there  is  no  absolute  iiecesaity  for  tlieir  raen- 
tiou,  a  very  fen  might  hear  them  in  a  axy^lerj,  mid  ibeii  let  tliem 
sacrifice  not  a  cominoD  (EleuBiDian)  pig,  but  some  liu^e  and  un- 
procurable victim ;  tbi^  would  have  the  effect  of  very  gi-oatly 
reducing  the  number  of  tlie  hearers. 

Why,  yes,  said  he,  those  stories  are  certainly  objectionable. 

Yes,  Aduimautus,  they  are  stories  not  to  be  narraied  iii  onr 
State  i  Ibe  young  man  should  not  be  told  that  in  committing 
the  worst  of  crimes  ha  is  fai-  from  doing  unythiug  outrageous, 
and  that  lie  may  chastise  bis  &ther  when  he  does  vrroog  in  any 
manuer  that  he  likea,  aud  in  this  will  only  be  following  th« 
eXHmple  of  tiie  first  aud  greatest  nmoiig  the  gods. 

I  quite  agree  with  you,  be  said;  in  my  opioiou  those  storiei 
are  not  fit  [o  be  repeated. 

Neither,  if  we  mean  our  future  guardians  to  regard  the  habit 
of  quarrelliDg  as  dishonorable,  should  anything  be  said  of  tbe 
wars  in  heaven,  and  of  the  ploti  and  fightings  of  the  godi 
against  one  another,  which  are  quite  untrue.  Far  be  it  from 
ua  to  tell  them  of  tlie  battles  of  tlie  giants,  and  embroider  them 
on  garments  ;  or  of  all  the  innumerable  other  tjuarrels  of  gods 
and  heroes  with  iheir  friends  nod  relations.  If  ihi-y  would  only 
believe  us  we  would  telt  ihem  that  quarrelling  b  unholy,  Mnd 
•.hat  never  up  to  this  time  has  there  lioen  any  quarrel  botweea 
dtizens ;  this  is  what  old  men  and  old  women  should  begin  by 
telling  children,  and  the  same  when  they  grow  up.  And  tbeM 
are  the  sort  of  fictions  which  ibe  poets  should  be  required  to 
compose.  But  the  narrative  at*  Hephaestux  binding  Here  tiii 
mother,  or  how  ou  another  occasion  Zeus  sent  liim  flying  for 
taking  her  part  when  ehu  was  being  beaten,  —  soch  tales  mult 
not  be  admitted  into  our  State,  whether  they  are  supposed  to 
have  an  allegorical  meaning  or  not  For  the  young  man  can- 
oot  judge  what  is  allegorical  and  what  is  Hienil,  aud  ariythiiig 
that  he  receives  into  his  mind  at  (bat  age  is  apt  to  become  itt- 
delible  and  unalterable  ;  and  therefore  '.he  talus  which  ihejr 
first  hear  sbould  be  models  of  virtuous  tbonghu. 

There  yoit  are  right,  he  replied  :  tliat  is  quite  essential :  but, 
then,  where  are  such  models  to  be  found  ?  nod  wliat  are  tba 
tales  in  which  ihey  are  contained  ?  when  that  qucslioti  is  askedi 
What  will  Ite  our  answer  ? 
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I  said  to  hiniy  Yon  and  I,  Adeimantns,  are  not  poets  in  what 
H7d  ^^  ^^  about  just  now,  bat  founders  of  a  State :  now  tha 
founders  of  a  State  ought  to  know  the  general  forms  in 
which  poets  should  cast  their  tales,  and  the  limits  which  should 
be  observed  by  them,  but  thej  are  not  bound  themselves  to 
make  the  tales. 

That  is  true,  he  said  ;  but  what  are  these  forms  of  theology 
which  jou  mean  ? 

Something  of  this  kiud,  I  replied :  God  is  always  to  be 
represented  as  he  truly  is ;  that  is  one  form  which  is  equally 
to  be  observed  in  every  kind  of  verse,  whether  epic^  Iyri<^  or 
tragic 

Bight. 

And  is  he  not  truly  good  ?  and  most  he  not  be  represented 
as  such  ? 

Certainly. 

And  no  good  thing  is  hurtfiil  ? 

No,  indeed. 

And  that  which  is  not  hurtful  hurts  not  F 

Certainly  not 

And  that  which  hurts  not  does  no  evil  ? 

No. 

And  that  which  does  no  evil  is  the  cause  of  no  evil  P 

Impossible. 

And  the  good  is  the  advantageous  ? 

Yes. 

And  the  good  is  the  cause  of  well-being  ? 

Yes. 

The  good  is  not  the  cause  of  all  things,  but  of  the  goud  onl|y 
and  not  the  cause  of  evil  ? 

Assuredly. 

Then  God,  if  he  be  good,  is  not  the  author  of  all  things,  aa 
the  many  assert,  but  he  ii  the  cause  of  a  few  things  only,  and 
not  of  most  things  that  occur  to  men  ;  for  few  are  the  goods  of 
human  life,  and  many  are  the  evils,  and  the  good  only  is  to  bo 
attributed  to  him :  of  the  evil  other  causes  have  to  be  disocir- 
ared. 

That  appears  to  me  to  be  most  true,  he  said. 

Tlien  we  must  not  listen  to  Homer  or  any  other  poet  who  ia 
guilty  oi  the  folly  of  saying  that  — 

**  At  *^o  threshold  of  Zeas  lie  two  eaalu  fiiU  of  lots,  oua  of  good,  th«  oUnt  el 

1  Iliad,  xd?.  597. 
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tod  that  he  to  ivhom  Zuus  gives  a  miitare  of  tha  two  — 
"Somftimat  meek  nltk  good,  st  otha  Umumlb  etil  rortiuai** 
but  that  he  to  whom  is  girea  the  cup  of  uDmingltd  ill,^ 

•■  nim  irild  hunger  tlcim  Diet  the  diiiiM  nrth." 

AnH  again- — > 

"  Zaa,  who  l>  tin  dupouer  oT  good  ind  aril  lo  tu." 
And  if  any  one  asserts  tlmt  the  violatioD  of  oatha  a 
of  which  Pandarns  wtu  the  real  autlior,'  was  brouglit  about  bj 
Athene  awl  Zeus,  or  that  the  strife  and  conflict  of  t!ie  gods  was 
instigated  by  Themis  and  Zeus,  he  shall  not  have  our  approval ;' 
neither  will  we  allow  our  young  men  to  hear  the  words  of 
Aeschylus,  when  he  says,  that  **  God  plants  guilt  among  -q. 
men  wheu  be  deaires  utterly  to  destroy  a  house."  And  if 
a  poet  writes  of  the  sufferings  of  Niobe,  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  tragedy  in  wlitch  these  iambic  verses  occur,  or  of  tlie  bouss 
of  Pelops,  or  of  the  Trojan  War,  or  any  similar  theme,  either  we 
must  not  permit  him  10  eay  that  these  are  the  works  of  God) 
or,  if  they  are  of  Gro'l,  he  must  ilevi-ie  some  such  eiplaaatiou  of 
them  as  we  are  seeking :  he  must  say  thai  God  did  what  Wat 
just  and  right,  and  they  were  the  better  for  being  punished  i 
bal  that  thoee  who  are  puolshed  are  miserable,  Hnd  God  tha 
author  of  their  miEery.  —  that  the  poet  is  not  to  bo  permitted 
to  say,  though  he  may  say  th:it  the  wicked  are  niiaerable  be- 
cause they  require  lo  be  punished,  and  am  benefited  by  receiv- 
ing punishment  from  God ;  but  that  God  being  good  is  the 
author  of  evil  lo  any  one,  that  is  10  be  strenuously  denied,  and 
Dot  allowed  lo  be  sung  or  said  in  any  well-ordered  common- 
wealth by  old  or  young.     Snch  a  fiution  is  suicidal,  ruinous,  iio- 

I  agree  with  you,  he  replied,  about  this  law,  and  am  ready  to 
gjre  my  astienl. 

Let  this  then  be  one  of  the  mles  of  recitation  and  inrentioii, 
—  that  Goil  is  not  the  author  of  evil,  but  of  good  ouly. 

That  will  do,  he  said. 

And  what  do  you  think  of  another  principle  ?  ShalJ  I  aak 
jroa  whether  God  is  a  magician,  that  he  should  appear  insid- 
iously now  in  one  shape,  and  now  in  anotlier  —  sometimes  bim- 
■«If  changing  and  becoming  diSerent  in  form,  sometiotes  de- 
Leiviug  us  with  the  appearance  of  such  tranaforniations  ;  or  is  ha 
one  and  the  same,  immutably  fixed  in  his  own  proper  imagn  ? 

I  cannot  answer  you  without  more  thought. 


I  Ilkd.  U.  a 
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Well,  I  said ;  but  if  we  suppose  a  change  in  God  oi  in  ai^ 
thing  else,  that  change  most  be  effected  either  by  another  or  bj 
himself? 

That  is  most  certain. 

And  things  which  are  at  their  best  are  also  least  liable  to  be 
altered  or  decomposed ;  for  example,  when  healthiest  and  strong- 
est the  human  frame  is  least  liable  to  be  affected  by  meats  and 
drinks  and  labors,  and  the  plant  which  is  in  the  Aillest  yigor 
also  suffers  least  from  heat  or  wind,  or  other  similar  accidenta* 

Of  course. 
^.        And  this  is  true  of  the  soul  as  well  as  of  the  body ;  the 
bravest  and  wisest  soul  will  be  least  affected  by  anj  exter- 
nal influence. 

True. 

And  further,  I  conceive  that  this  principle  applies  to  all 
works  of  art — vesseb,  houses,  garments;  and  that  when  well 
made  and  in  good  condition,  they  are  least  altered  by  time  and 
circumstances. 

That  is  true. 

Then  everything  which  is  well  made  by  art  or  nature,  or 
both,  is  liable  to  receive  the  least  change  at  the  hands  of  others  P 
and  Grod  and  his  attributes  are  absolutely  perfect  ? 

Of  course. 

He  is  therefore  least  likely  to  take  many  forms. 

He  is. 

But  suppose  again  that  he  changes  and  transforms  himself? 

Clearly,  be  said,  that  must  be  the  case  if  he  is  changed  at  alL 

And  will  he  then  change  himself  for  the  better,  or  for  the 
worse  ? 

If  he  change  at  all  he  must  change  for  the  worse,  for  wa 
cannot  suppose  that  he  is  deficient  in  virtue  or  beauty. 

Very  true,  Adeimantus;  but  then,  would  any  one,  whether 
God  or  man,  desire  to  change  for  the  worse  ? 

That  cannot  be. 

Then  Grod  too  cannot  be  willing  to  change ;  being,  as  is  su|^ 
posed,  the  fairest  and  best  that  is  conceivable,  he  remains  ab- 
a^lutcly  and  forever  in  his  own  form. 

That  necessarily  follows,  he  said,  in  my  judgment. 

Then,  I  said,  my  dear  friend,  let  none  of  the  poets  tell  us  thai 

•*The  gods,  in  tha  diagoiae  of  itrangen,  prowl  aboat  oiUai,  haTing  dlfint 


and  let  no  one  slander  Proteus  and  Thetis,  neither  let  any  one 

1  Horn  Od.  xviL  4S5. 
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rilheriD  tnigeJy  or  nnj  oiher  kiud  of  poetry,  introduce  Hera 
disguised  io  the  likeness  of  a  prieatesa,  — 

"  Aiking  u  *lnu  tat  tbs  IJfe-glYtag  diu^hten  dT  ttui  rinr  Inuhoti  " 

let  us  have  no  more  lies  of  tUt  aorc  Neither  must  we  have 
aoUiera  under  the  influence  of  the  poets  scaring  their  childreu 
with  sbouiuable  tales  — 


let  tfaem  benare  le^t  they  blaspheme  against  tlis  gods,  and  at 

the  same  time  make  cowards  of  their  children. 
That  ought  coriuinly  to  be  prohibited,  he  said- 
Bat  still  you  may  say  that  Hllhougli  God  is  himself  unchange'> 

able,  he  may  lake  viirious  forms  in  order  to  benilch  and  de> 

Suppose  that,  he  replied. 

Well,  but  can  yon  imagine  that  God  will  be  willing  to  lie, 
whether  in  word  or  action,  by  making  a  false  representation  of 
himself? 

I  cannot  Bay,  he  replied. 

Do  you  not  know,  I  said,  that  the  true  lie,  if  1  may  nse 
racb  AD  expression,  is  hated  of  gods  and  men? 

What  do  you  mean  ?  he  said. 

I  mean  this,  I  said,  —  that  no  one  is  willing  to  be  deceived 
in  that  which  is  the  truest  and  highest  part  of  himself,  or  about 
the  truest  and  highest  matters  ;  there  be  is  most  afraid  of  a  lia 
having  possession  of  him. 

Still,  he  said,  I  do  not  comprehend  you. 

The  reason  is.  I  replied,  thut  you  attribute  some  grand  mean- 
'dg  to  me ;  whereas  all  that  I  am  saying  b,  that  deception,  or 
ueing  deceived  or  uninformed  about  true  being  in  the  highest 
acuity,  which  is  the  soui,  and  in  that  part  of  thcni  to  have  and 
to  hold  the  lie,  is  what  mankind  least  like, —  that,  I  (cyi  ii 
what  they  utterly  detest. 

There  is  nothing  more  hateful  to  them. 

And,  as  I  was  just  now  saying,  this  igiioraDce  in  the  bdiiI  of 
the  lid  within  may  oe  called  the  true  lie ;  for  the  lie  iu  words  U 
only  n  kind  of  imitation  and  tbadowy  image  of  a  previous 
affection  of  the  soul,  not  pure  unadulterated  falsehood.  Am  I 
not  right  in  saying  this? 

Perfectly  righu 

The  '.rni  lie  is  hated  not  ouly  by  the  gods,  but  also  by  men  ? 

Tefc 
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Whereas  the  lie  in  wards  b  in  certain  oases  nsefol  and 
hateful ;  in  deaing  with  enemies —  that  wonld  be  an  instaneei 
or  again,  as  a  cnre  or  preventive  of  the  madness  of  so-called 
friends ;  also  in  the  tales  o!  mythology,  of  which  we  were  josi 
now  speaking  —  becanse  we  do  not  know  the  tmth  abont  andenl 
traditions,  we  make  falsehood  as  much  like  tmth  as  we  can^  and 
there  is  use  in  this. 

Very  true,  he  said. 

But  can  any  of  these  reasons  i^ply  to  God  ?  Can  we  suppose 
that  he  is  ignorant  of  antiquity,  and  therefbre  has  reooane  to 
inyention  ? 

That  would  be  ridiculoos,  he  said. 

The  lying  poet  then  has  no  place  in  God  ? 

I  should  say  not 

But  peradventure  he  may  tell  a  lie  because  he  is  afinaid  of 
enemies? 

That  is  inconoeiyable. 

But  he  may  have  friends  who  are  senseless  or  mad  ? 

But  no  mad  or  senseless  person  can  be  a  friend  of  Gk>d« 

Then  no  motive  can  be  imagined  why  Grod  should  lie  ? 

None. 

Then  the  superhuman  and  divine  is  absolutely  incapable  of 
fidsehood? 

Yes. 

Then  is  God  perfectly  simple  and  true  both  in  deed  and 
word ;  he  changes  not;  he  deceives  not,  either  by  dream  or 
waking  vision,  by  sign  or  word. 

l^gQ       Your  words,  he  answered,  are  the  very  expression  of  my 
own  feelings. 

You  agree  with  me,  I  said,  that  this  is  the  second  type  or 
mould  in  which  we  are  to  cast  our  ideas  about  divine  things ;  the 
gods  are  not  magicians  who  transform  themselves,  neither  do 
they  deceive  mankind  in  word  or  deed. 

I  grunt  that. 

Then,  although  we  are  lovers  of  Homer,  we  do  not  love  the 
lying  dream  which  Zeus  sends  to  Agamemnon  ;  neither  will  wo 
praise  the  verses  of  Aeschylus  in  which  Thetis  says  that  Apoito 
at  her  nuptials  — 

'*  Wm  celebrating  In  tong  her  fidr  progeny  whoM  dayi  were  to  be  kiig,  end 
10  know  no  tickneee.  And  gathering  all  in  one  he  railed  a  note  of  triamph  tmt 
the  bletaedneu  of  my  lot,  and  cheered  mj  goul.  And  I  thought  that  the  word  ot 
Pboebui  being  prophetio  and  dirine  would  not  fail  And  now  he  himielf  who 
Bttered  the  strain,  be  who  was  present  at  the  t>aoquet,  and  who  said  this  —  he 
Iho  ferj  one  who  slew  my  son." 
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These  are  the  kind  of  sentiments  abont  the  gods  which  will 
aronse  onr  anger ;  and  he  who  ntters  them  shall  be  refused  a 
ehonis;  neither  shall  we  allow  them  to  enter  into  education, 
meaning,  as  we  do,  that  our  guardians,  as  far  as  men  can  be, 
shoold  be  true  worshippers  of  the  gods  and  like  them. 

I  entlrelj  agree,  he  said,  in  the  proprie^  of  these  prinoipliib 
ttid  ptomise  to  make  them  mj  laws. 


:  •!• 


K  ILL 


^g  O  nCH  then,  I  said,  are  onr  principles  of  theology  •— 
O  some  tales  are  to  be  told,  and  others  are  not  to  be 
told  to  our  disciples  from  their  youth  upwards,  if  we  mean  them 
to  honor  the  gods  and  their  parents,  and  to  value  friendship  with 
one  another. 

Yes ;  and  I  think  that  onr  principles  are  right,  he  said. 

Well,  I  said,  and  if  they  are  to  be  courageous,  must  they  not 
learn,  besides  these,  other  lessons  also,  such  as  will  have  the 
effect  of  taking  away  the  fear  of  death  ?  Can  any  man  be 
courageous  who  has  the  fear  of  death  in  him  ? 

Certainly  not,  he  said. 

And  can  he  be  fearless  of  death,  or  will  he  choose  death  in 
battle  rather  than  defeat  and  slavery,  who  believes  in  the  reality 
and  the  terror  of  the  world  below  ? 

Impossible. 

Then  we  must  assume  a  control  over  this  class  of  tales  as  weU 
as  over  the  others,  and  beg  the  relators  of  them  not  simply  to 
revile,  but  rather  to  commend  the  world  below,  intimating  to 
them  that  their  descriptions  are  untrue,  and  will  do  no  good  to 
our  future  warriors. 

That  will  be  our  duty,  he  said. 

Then,  I  said,  we  shsJl  have  to  obliterate  obnoxious  passageii 
beginning  with  the  verse, — 

«*  I  nould  rather  be  a  serf  on  the  land  of  a  poor  portkmleM  man  who  ta  ooi  vdi 
lo  do,  than  rule  over  all  the  dead  who  have  oome  to  nought.**  ^ 

We  must  also  expunge  the  verse,  — 

u  He  feared  leet  the  mannoni  grim  and  aqnalid  which  the  goda  abhor  ihouU  bt 
both  of  mortali  and  immortali.**  ^ 


Or  again :  — 

"O  beaTeoal   ia  there  in  the  houe  of  Hadee  loal  and   i^ioetly  fona  but  na 
«hMl?*** 

1  Od.  d.  489.  s  n.  xz.  01.  *  IK  niiL  101 
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"The  iDtil  Bjing  ttoa  tlw  limbi  had  goos  lo  Hiulea,  Umeatmg  ha  tila  l«i*iii| 
•tnogUi  kod  yonlb."  ' 

As^n  — 

"  And  ihs  Kul,  with  ihriUing  cry,  pHMd  Like  inioke  beoeaLh  tb<  stiUi."  '   3H7 

And,— 

X  Ai  baU  in  bolkiH  or  tn^EtEo  arern,  wbanereruif  ot  tbcm  dropping  ont  of  Dm 
■Wng  Wla  from  ths  rvck,  H;  abrilling  wid  bold  to  one  uiottier,  to  dii  Ihey  rik 
■htiliiug  orj  bold  Logtttaer  *•  Ibej  moved."  * 

And  ne  mast  bug  Homer  itncl  the  oilier  pools  Dot  to  bo  aiigr^ 
if  we  strike  out  these  and  similar  passages,  not  i)ecHu.>e  ibey  are 
uapoetic&I,  or  unattractive  lo  tiio  popular  ear,  but  beEUiiso  the 
greater  Itie  charm  of  tliem  aa  poetry,  the  less  are  tliey  meet  for 
the  ears  of  boys  and  men  who  are  to  be  sons  of  freedom,  and  are 
to  fear  slavery  more  than  death. 

Undoubtedly. 

Also  we  shall  huve  to  reject  all  the  terrible  and  appmlling 
namea  which  describe  the  world  below —  Corytus  and  Styx, 
ghosts  under  the  earth,  and  sapless  shades,  and  any  other  words 
of  the  same  type,  the  very  mention  of  which  cuuaos  n  shudder  lo 
pB&s  tliroagh  the  iiimo.'<t  soul  of  him  who  hears  tliem.  I  do  not 
■ay  that  these  tales  may  not  have  &  use  of  some  kind  ;  but  Ihera 
u  a  danger  that  the  nerves  of  our  gaordians  may  become  affected 
by  them. 
I  We  have  reason  to  fear  that,  he  said. 
I       Then  there  must  be  do  more  of  them. 

True. 

Anollier  and  a  nobler  straiti  will  be  oars. 

Clearly. 

And  shall  we  proceed  to  get  rid  of  the  weepings  and  waiUngi 
of  famous  meu  ? 

They  will  go  with  ihe  others. 

But  shall  wa  be  right  in  getting  rid  of  them  ?  Reflect ;  oni 
principle  is  that  the  good  man  will  not  consider  death  lerribls 
lo  a  good  man. 

Tea ;  that  b  our  principle. 

■  Od.  1.  4».        ■  a  nL  •».        ■  [b.  ntO.  100.        •  Od.  xiIt.  •■ 
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And  therefore  he  will  not  sorrow  for  hb  departed  friend  at 
though  he  had  suffered  anything  terrible  ? 

He  will  not. 

Such  an  one,  as  we  further  maintain,  is  enough  for  himself 
and  his  own  happiness,  and  therefore  is  least  in  need  of  other 
men. 

True,  he  said. 

And  for  this  reason  the  loss  of  a  son  or  brother,  or  the 
depriTation  of  fortune^  is  to  him  <tf  all  men  least  terrible. 

Assuredly. 

And  therefore  he  will  be  least  likelj  to  lament,  and  will  bear 
with  the  greatest  eqoanimitj  anj  misfortune  of  this  sort  which 
may  be&ll  him. 

Yes,  he  will  feel  such  a  misfortune  less  than  another. 

Then  we  shall  be  right  in  getting  rid  of  the  lamentations  of 

fcmous  men,  and  making  them  over  to  women  (and  not  even  to 

^g  women  who  are  good  for  anything),  or  to  men  of  a  baser 

sort,  that  those  who  are  being  educated  by  us  to  be  the 

defenders  of  their  country  may  scorn  to  do  the  like. 

We  shall  be  very  right. 

Then  we  will  once  more  entreat  Homer  and  the  other  poeta 
not  to  depict  Achilles,^  who  is  the  son  of  a  goddess,  as  first 
lying  on  his  side,  then  on  his  back,  and  then  on  his  face ;  then 
starting  up  again  in  a  frenzy  and  in  full  sail  upon  the  shorea 
of  the  barren  sea,  nor  again  taking  the  dusky  ashes  in  both  his 
hands  ^  and  pouring  them  over  his  head,  or  bewailing  and  aor* 
rowing  in  the  various  modes  which  Homer  has  delineated.  Nor 
ahould  he  describe  Priam,  the  kinsman  of  the  gods,  -^ 

**  Boning  in  the  dirt,  calling  aaoh  man  kradlj  by  liii  nama.*'  * 

i^till  more  earnestly  will  we  beg  of  him  not  to  introduce  the 
l{ods  lamenting  and  saying,  — 

'«Alail  mj  miifliyl  aba!  that  I  bora  the  bmrert  to  nj  aotrow.**  * 

But  if  he  must  introduce  the  gods,  at  any  rate  let  him  not  dare 
to  represent  the  greatest  of  the  gods  in  words  so  unlike  the 
tmth  as  these  :  -— 

«< O  heafana!  with  mj  ayea  I  bahold  a  daar  frkod  of  mini  diifm  tooad  mk 
inod  tho  eitj,  and  nij  heart  ia  eontmAiL*'  * 

Or  again:  — 

1  n.  olT.  10.  «  lb.  xfilL  as.  s  lb.  nfl.  414 
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For  if,  wy  sweet  A<1eiman(us,  our  youth  serioualy  believe  In 
mch  unwuriliy  represenliitioDS  of  Llie  gods,  instead  of  Inu^ng 
■t  ihem  an  they  ought,  hai^ly  will  any  of  them  tieetn  that  be 
himself,  being  bul  a  m>in,  can  be  dishonored  by  sitalUr  actions; 
neither  will  be  rebuke  any  inclination  that  may  arise  in  bi> 
mind  to  uy  and  do  the  like.  And  inslend  of  having  any  sliams 
or  aelf-oontrol,  he  will  be  always  whining  and  lamenting  on 
■light  wraaions. 

Yea,  he  eaid,  ihnt  is  very  certain. 

Yes,  I  replied ;  bnt  tliat,  as  we  are  arguing,  is  just  what 
ought  not  lo  be:  and  this  will  remain  our  conviciion  until  we 
Snd  a  better. 

^T^]e. 
Neither  ought  our  guanlians  lo  be  given  to  laughter.     For  « 
It  of  laughter  which  bx^  been  indulged  to  exceas  almost  alwajs 
•cosions  an  equnllv  violent  reaction 
That  I  believe.  ' 

Then  persons  of  worth,  even  if  only  mortal,  must  not  be 
represented  as  overcome  by  laughter,  and  still  less  must  sacb  ■ 
npreseniatiou  of  the  goda  be  allowed. 

Siill  less  of  the  gods,  aa  you  say,  he  replied. 
Then  we  shall  not  suffer  such  esprestiions  to  be  used 
ftbout  the  gods  us  that  in  which  Homer  describes  how  — 

"  tneiUngiilihiLbls  luu(hler  ■ro«  ■mong  tl»  blnaed  goda,  wb«i  Uwr  n«  H*. 
ykMitiU  btiitJiug  11x1111  lilt  DioQiioa."  ' 

On  your  views,  we  must  not  admit  them. 

On  my  views,  if  you  like  lo  father  them  on  me  ;  that  W« 
most  not  admit  them  is  ceriaia. 

Again,  truth  should  be  highly  valued  ;  if;  as  we  were  sayiiiK, 
•  lie  is  useless  to  the  gods,  and  useful  only  as  a  medicine  to 
men.  then  the  use  of  such  mediciuea  will  have  to  be  reatrioted 
to  physidauB  ;  private  individuals  have  no  bueiuese  with  them. 

Clearly  not,  be  said. 

Then  the  rulers  of  the  State  are  the  only  persons  who  ought 
to  have  the  privilege  of  lying,  either  at  home  or  abroad ;  they 
Btay  be  allowed  to  lie  fur  the  good  of  the  State.  But  nobody 
rise  is  U>  meddle  witi;  anyibing  of  the  kind ;  and  for  a  private 
man  to  lie  in  return  lo  the  rulers  is  to  be  deemed  a  more  hei- 
BODS  fault  than  for  a  patient  or  tlie  pupil  of  a  gymnasium  not  to 
1  D.  itl  t33,  *  lb.  L  US 
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■peak  the  truth  ahoHt  his  own  bodllj  iUneases  to  th«  physidaa 
or  trainer,  or  for  a  Bailor  not  to  tell  the  captain  tml)  how  mat- 
ten  are  going  on  in  a  ship. 

Most  true,  he  said. 

I^  then,  the  ruler  catches  anybody  beside  himself  lying  in 
the  State,— 

«  Anjof  tlM  enSbuotoL,  whetlier  he  be  priest  or  phjiielin  or  oiipenter,'*  i 

he  will  punish  him  for  introducing  a  practice  which  is  equally 
snbversiye  of  ship  or  State. 

Yes,  he  said,  if  our  principle  is  to  be  consistently  carried  out* 

Next,  will  not  our  youth  require  temperance  ? 

Certainly. 

Under  temperance,  speaking  generally,  are  included  obedi* 
«nce  to  commanders  and  command  of  self  in  sensnai  pleasares. 

True. 

Then  would  yon  praise  or  blame  the  injunction  of  Diomete 
hi  Homer, — 

M  Friends,  sit  stOl  aod  obey  mj  word,**  * 

and  the  verses  which  follow,  — 

•<  The  Greeks  muched  breftthing  prowesi,* 
In  silent  awe  of  their  leaders,**  * 

and  other  sentiments  of  the  same  kind  ? 
'     They  are  good. 

What  again  of  this  line,  — 

mQ  heavy  with  wine,  who  hast  the  eyes  of  a  dog  and  the  heart  of  a  il^'*  * 

^^^  and  of  the  verses  which  follow?  Would  you  say  thai 
these,  or  any  other  impertinent  words  which  private  men 
are  supposed  to  address  to  their  rulers,  whether  in  verse  or 
prose,  are  well  or  ill  spoken  ? 

They  are  ill  spoken. 

They  may  very  possibly  afford  some  amusement,  but  they 
do  not  conduce  to  temperance.  And  therefore  they  are  likely 
to  do  harm  to  our  yonng  men  —  you  would  agree  with  me  in 
that? 

Yes. 

And  then,  i^in,  to  make  the  wisest  of  men  say  that  nothing 
h  his  opinion  is  more  glorious  than  — 

1  Od.  zvu.  SS8  s(|.  iiLif.iia.  sib.yi.a. 
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U  this  fit  oi 
other  verae  ' 


imjiroving  for  a 
thich  afflnna  that  - 


1  to  bear?     Or  t 


» 


■■  BongBT  li  the  wont  irmj  of  8Qooimt*ring  dntinj  »nd  detlh?  "* 

What  woulii  you  say  again  to  the  tale  of  Zeus,  who,  while 
Other  gods  and  men  were  nsleep  (observe,  that  lie  was  the  only 
pereon  awake),  lay  devising  plans,  but  fnrgot  them  all  in  a 
moment  through  his  last,  and  was  so  completely  overcome  at 
the  sight  of  Here  that  he  would  not  even  go  into  the  tent,  but 
WKDied  to  lie  with  her  on  the  ground,  declaring  that  he  had 
never  been  In  such  a  state  of  rapture  before,  even  when  Ihey 
flnt  met  one  another  without  the  knowledge  of  iheir  parents:* 
or  that  olher  tale  of  how  Ilephaesius,  in  consequence  of  a  simi- 
kr  piece  of  work,  bound  Ares  and  Aphrodite  ?  * 

Indeed,  he  said,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  they  ought 
not  10  bear  that  sort  of  thing. 

But  any  deeds  of  endurance  which  are  acted  or  told  by 
fiunouB  men,  ihese  ihey  ought  to  see  and  hear  ;  as,  for  examplo^ 
what  is  said  in  the  verses,  — 


Certainly,  be  said. 

Id  the  oext  place,  we  must  not  let  tbem  be  receivers  of  gifti 
■  lovers  of  money. 
Certainly  not. 
Neither  must  we  liog  to  them  of  — 

"  Gidi  pemuding  goda,  lod  pemudlng  nvnand  kingi."  ■ 

Nuther  is  PhoeniJt,  the  tutor  of  Achilles,  to  bo  approved  or  re 
gardad  as  having  given  bis  pupil  good  counsel  when  he  told  bin 
Jiat  he  should  assist  the  Greeks  and  take  their  gitls,^  but  that 
vritbont  a  gift  he  shoold  not  be  reconciled  to  them.  Neither 
will  we  allow  that  Achillea  himself  was  such  a  lover  of  money 
that  he  took  Agamemnon's  gitls,  or  required  a  price  as  the  ran* 
•om  of  tlie  dead.^ 

Undoubtedly,  he  said,  these  are  not  sentiments  which  .^^ 
pogbl  to  be  approved. 

1  Od.  Ii.  S.  *  Dk  li.  Sit.  ■  a  iIt.  S91.  •  Od.  Tin,  9H. 
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Loving  Homer  as  I  do,  I  hardly  like  to  saj  what  I  miMl  aqr 
nevertheless,  that  in  speaking  thus  of  Achilles,  or  in  jelieTing 
these  words  when  spoken  of  him  by  others,  there  is  downright 
impiety.  As  little  can  I  credit  the  narrative  of  his  insolence  to 
Apollo,  where  he  says,  — 

MThoa  but  wronged  me,  0  fiir-darter,  most  abomiiiftbla  of  ddtin.    Yerilj  I 
vould  be  eren  witb  tbee,  if  I  had  oolj  the  power;  *'  i 

or  his  insubordination  to  the  river-god,^  on  whose  divinity  he  is 
ready  to  lay  hands ;  or  the  dedication  to  the  dead  Patroclus  of 
his  own  hair,^  which  had  been  previously  dedicated  to  the  other 
river-god  Spercheins ;  or  his  dragging  Hector  round  the  tomb 
of  Patrodus,^  and  his  slaughter  of  the  captives  at  the  pyre  ;  * 
all  this  I  cannot  believe,  any  more  than  I  can  believe  tliat  he^ 
Cheiron*s  pupil,  the  son  of  a  goddess  and  of  Peleos  who  waa 
the  gentlest  of  men  and  third  in  descent  from  Zeus,  was  in  such 
rare  perturbation  of  mind  as  to  be  at  one  time  the  slave  of  two 
seemingly  inconsistent  passions,  meanness,  not  untainted  by  ava- 
rice, combined  with  overwhelming  contempt  of  gods  and  men. 

You  are  quite  right,  he  replied. 

And  let  us  equally  refuse  to  believe,  or  allow  to  be  repeated, 
the  tale  of  Theseus  son  of  Poseidon,  or  of  Peirithous  son  of 
Zeus,  going  forth  to  perpetrate  such  a  horrid  rape ;  or  of  any 
other  hero  or  son  of  a  god  desiring  to  do  such  impious  and  hor- 
rible things  as  they  falsely  ascribe  to  them  in  our  day :  and  let 
us  compel  the  poets  to  declare  either  that  these  acts  were  not 
done  by  them,  or  that  they  were  not  the  sons  of  gods :  both 
in  the  same  breath  they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  affirm.  We 
will  not  have  them  teaching  our  youth  that  the  gods  are  the 
authors  of  evil,  and  tliat  heroes  are  no  better  than  men  ;  for,  aa 
we  were  saying,  these  sentiments  are  neither  pious  nor  true,  bo- 
ing  at  variance  with  our  demonstration  that  evil  cannot  come 
from  Grod.  Also  they  are  likely  to  have  a  bad  effect  on  thoM 
who  hear  them ;  for  everybody  will  begin  to  excuse  his  own 
vices  when  he  is  convinced  that  similar  wickednesses  are  always 
being  perpetrated  by  the  kindred  of  the  gods,  — 

M  The  reUtivee  of  Zeus,  whoee  petemml  alter  ii  in  the  heafena  and  en  the 

irua,** 

and  who  have  — 

^  The  blood  of  ddtj  yet  flowhig  in  their  f<rina.'* 

1  a  uiii.  151.  « lb.  zzi.  asa.  *  ib.  tOl  ul 
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ml  rlierorore  let  us  put  aa  mid  lo  aucb  tales,  lest  tliey  engondcr 
budty  of  morals  among  the  jouDg.  ~^a 

Most  cenaJDly,  he  repliol. 

And  now,  is  there  uny  clnas  of  EUlijects  nhich  atill  remUQS  to 
be  contitiertNl  ?     Aboat  gods  and  deiaigods  and  heroes  and  tba 
world  beiow  we  Imve  alruady  loade  regulatioaa. 
Very  true. 

And  what  shall  we  s»y  about  men  f     That  ia  clearlj  tha  l» 
Baining  poriiun  of  our  nubject. 
Trne. 

But  we  are  not  in  a  coadttiou  to  settle  tbis  at  present. 
And  why  not  P 

Because,  if  I  am  not  mistakeu,  we  shall  have  to  say  that 
poet»  and  etory-iellers  mate  the  gravest  misatatemeut.'  nbont 
when  tliey  eay  that  maoy  wicked  mea    are  faappy,  and 
men  miserable  :  and  we  »'hall   forbid   them   to  utter  these 
liogB,  and  command  them  lo  sing  nnd  say  the  opposite. 
I  am  sure  that  we  shall,  lie  replled- 

But  if  you  admit  ihiit  I  am  right  io  this,  iben  I  shall  M7 
(hat  you  liare  admitted  the  point  which  we  have  been  all  along 
tiding  to  determine,  namely,  wbelher  justice  is  in  itself  good. 
Yon  aru  right  in  remindios  '»>*'  of  tliftt,  be  said. 
TVell  ihen,  I  said,  we  must  defer  coming  to  Anal  agreement 
kbout  this  subject  until  we  have  discovered  what  justice  is,  and 
how  Daturally  advantageous  lo  tho  possessor,  whether  seen  l4> 
be  just  or  noL 

Most  true,  he  said. 

Enough  of  the  subjects  of  poetry :  let  us  now  speak  of  the 
■tyla ;  aud  wheu  thia  has  been  considered,  both  matter  and 
manner  will  liave  been  completely  treated. 

I  don't  know  what  yuu  mean,  said  AdeimantuB. 
Thau  1  muat  endeavor  lo  explain.     I  suppose  yon  are  nwai* 
Oat  all  mythology  and  poetry  b  a  naiTatiou  of  events,  either 
past,  present,  or  to  coniu  ? 
Certainly,  he  replied. 

And  aarratiou  may  be  either  simple  narration,  or  imitation, 
or  a  onion  of  the  two  ? 

Tbal  again,  he  said,  I  do  not  quite  understand. 

I  fear,  I  said,  that  I  must  be  a  ludicrouit  teacher  not  to  maka 

myself  better  uuderatood.     Like  a  bad  speaker,  therefore,  I  will 

not  Uike  the  whole  of  the  subject,  but  will  break  a  piece  off  ai 

Ml  iUnstratioD  of  my  meaning.     I  dare  say  that  jou  remombet 
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the  fijrat  lines  of  the  Iliads  in  which  the  poet  says  that  CShrjiiS 
^Q  begs  Agamemnon  to  release  his  daughter,  and  Agamemnon 
flies  into  a  passion  with  Chiyses,  who  invokes  the  anger 
of  the  gods  against  the  Achaeans.     As  fiir  as  these  lines,  — 

«AiMllMpnj«daUthsQfMki,lmi  etpMblly  ths  two  loiit  of  Alnw.  tl»  dkliii 
•r  the  people," 

the  poet  is  speaking  in  his  own  person ;  he  never  leads  ns  to 
suppose  that  he  is  anj  one  else.  But  in  what  follows  he  takes 
the  person  of  Chryses,  and  then  he  does  all  that  he  can  to  make 
us  believe  that  the  speaker  is  not  Homer,  but  the  aged  priest 
himselfl  And  this  is  the  general  Ibrm  of  the  narrative  both  in 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssee. 


And  it  is  narrative  when  the  poet  recounts  both  the  speechee 
and  the  passages  between  ? 

Quite  true. 

But  wlien  the  poet  speaks  in  the  person  of  another,  may  wc 
not  say  that  he  assimilates  his  style  to  that  of  the  person  who^ 
as  he  informs  you,  is  going  to  speak  ? 

Certainly. 

And  this  assimilation  of  himself  to  another  is  the  imitation, 
either  by  voice  or  gesture,  of  the  person  whose  character  he 
assumes  ? 

Of  course. 

Then  in  this  case  the  narrative  of  the  poet  may  be  said  to 
proceed  by  way  of  imitation  ? 

Very  true. 

Or,  if  the  poet  everywhere  appears  and  never  conceals  him* 
iel£  then  again  the  imitation  is  dropped,  and  his  poetry  becomea 
simple  narration.  However,  in  order  that  I  may  make  mj 
meaning  quite  dear,  I  will  return  to  my  example.  Suppose 
that  Homer  had  said,  ^  The  priest  came,  having  his  daughter's 
ransom  in  his  hands,  the  suppliant  of  the  Achaeans,  and  above 
all  of  the  kings ;  "  and  then,  instead  of  speaking  in  the  person 
of  Chryses,  suppose  that  he  had  continued  in  his  own  person, 
the  imitation  would  have  passed  into  narration.  He  would 
have  said  (I  am  no  poet  and  therefore  I  drop  the  metre), 
**  Chryses  came  and  prayed  the  gods  on  behalf  ot  the  Greeka 
that  they  might  take  Troy  and  return  in  peace,  if  Agamemnon 
would  only  give  him  back  his  daughter,  taking  the  ransom,  and 
reverencing  the  gods.  Thus  he  spoke,  and  the  other  Greeka 
respected  him   and   consented.     But  Agamemnon  was  wroth. 
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^^V  Vti  3aAo  him  depart  end  not  come  again,  lest  (he  actptre  and 
^^  srown  of  tlie  god  shouJi]  be  of  no  avail  to  him  —  the  daughter 
of  Chryves.  he  said,  should  not  be  released  until  she  hnd  flrat 
growit  old  with  liim  irj  Argos.  Aiid  Clieo  he  told  him  to  go 
■wa;  aud  not  to  provoke  him,  if  he  incended  to  get  home  Wel^. 
And  the  old  rnirn  went  away  in  fear  aud  silence,  and,  hav<  ... 
ing  left  the  camp,  he  called  upon  ApoUo  by  his  m»Djr 
names,  and  said  if  ever  in  building  liis  temple  or  otfering  aacri- 
flc«  to  him  he  had  done  anything  grateful  to  him,  his  prayer 
was  that  this  might  be  returned  to  him,  and  that  (he  Aebaeana 
might  eipiate  his  tears  by  the  arrows  of  the  god," —  and  so  on. 
Tn  thia  way  the  whole  becomes  tiarrative. 

That  I  understand,  he  said. 

Or  you  may  suppose  that  the  intermediate  pieces  of  Darration 
■re  omitted,  and  the  dialogue  only  remains  ;  thia  is  the  opposite 
case. 

That  again,  he  said,  I  Dnderatand  ;  you  mean,  for  example, 
*B  in  tragedy. 

That  is  my  meaning ;  and  I  believe  that  you  now  gee  dearly 
what  you  did  not  see  before,  that  poeiry  and  mythology  are,  in 
I,  witully  imitative  —  instances  of  this  are  supplied  by 
id  comedy ;  at  the  opposite  style,  in  which  the  poet  ia 
inly  speaker,  the  dithyramb  is  the  best  example ;  and  the 
flombination  nf  both  is  found  in  epic  poetry,  and  iu  some  other 
styles  of  poetry.     Do  I  take  you  with  me  ? 

Ifes,  he  said  ;  I  now  understand  what  you  meant  to  say. 

X  will  beg  you  also  to  recall  what  I  began  by  saying  that  wo 
bad  done  with  (he  subject,  and  might  proceed  to  the  style. 

Tes.  I  remember. 

Ia  saying  this.  I  meant  to  imply  that  we  must  come  to  an 
understanding  about  the  mimetic  art,  —  whether  the  poets,  in 
DBTT&ting  their  stories,  are  to  be  allowed  to  imitate,  and  if  sOi 
whether  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  if  the  latter,  in  what  parts ;  or 
should  all  imitation  be  prohibited  ? 

You  ffiCHu,  I  suspect,  to  astt  whether  tragedy  and  oomedy 
■hall  be  udmitred  into  our  Stale  ? 

Yes.  I  said ;  but  there  may  be  more  than  this  in  qnestion :  I 
really  do  not  know  as  yat,  but  whither  the  wind  carriea  the 
argument,  thither  we  go. 

And  go  we  will,  he  replied. 

Then,  I  said,  Aileimantus,  let  me  ask  you  whether  our  guar- 
lians  ought  to  be  imitators,  or  whether  In  fact  this  question  baa 
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Dot  been  already  answered  hj  our  previoat  reoogaition  of  tk 
principle  that  one  man  can  only  do  one  tldng  well»  and  nol 
many  ;  and  that  if  he  attempts  many,  he  will  altogether  fail  ci 
gaining  much  reputation  in  any  ? 

Certainly. 

And  this  is  equally  true  of  imitation ;  no  one  man  can  iicitata 
many  things  as  well  as  he  would  imitate  a  single  one  ? 

He  cannot. 
Hgi^  Then  the  same  person  will  hardly  be  able  to  play  tLe 
serious  part  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  be  an  imitator 
and  imitate  many  other  parts  as  well ;  for  even  when  two  spe- 
cies of  imitation  are  nearly  allied,  the  same  persons  cannot  soo- 
ceed  in  both,  as  is  plain  in  the  case  of  tragedy  and  comedy, 
which  are  imitations  as  you  were  just  now  terming  them  ? 

Yes,  I  did ;  and  you  are  right  in  supposing  that  the  same 
persons  cannot  succeed  in  both. 

Any  more  than  they  can  be  rhapsodists  and  actors  at  once. 

True. 

Neither  are  actors  the  same  as  comic  and  tragic  poets  ?  yet 
all  these  are  imitations. 

Yes,  they  are  imitations. 

And  human  nature,  Adeimantus,  appears  to  have  been  coined 
into  yet  smaller  pieces,  and  to  be  as  incapable  of  imitating  many 
things  well,  as  of  performing  well  the  actions  of  which  the  imi- 
tations are  likenesses. 

Quite  true,  he  replied. 

If  then  we  would  retain  the  notion  with  which  we  began,  that 
our  guardians  are  to  be  released  from  every  other  art,  and  to 
be  the  special  artificers  of  freedom,  and  to  minister  to  this  and 
no  other  end,  they  ought  not  to  practice  or  imitate  anything 
else ;  and,  if  they  imitate  at  all,  they  should  imitate  the  charac- 
ters which  are  suitable  to  their  profession  —  the  temperate,  holy, 
(ree,  courageous,  and  the  like ;  but  they  should  not  depict  or  be 
able  to  imitate  any  kind  of  illiberality  or  other  baseness,  lest 
from  imitation  they  should  come  to  be  what  they  imitate.  Did 
you  never  observe  how  imitations,  beginning  in  early  youth,  at 
last  sink  into  the  constitution  and  become  a  second  nature  ol 
body,  voice,  and  mind  ? 

Yes,  certainly,  he  said. 

Then,  I  said,  we  will  not  allow  those  for  whom  we  proiesa 
1  care  and  desire  that  they  should  be  good  men,  to  imitate  a 
voman^  whether  young  or  old,  quarrelling  with  her  husband 


D  she 


iting  aj^uiiisC  the  gods  in  coaoa'.l  of  her  bap> 
Q  ftffiiciion,  or  sorrow,  or  weeping;  Hid 
in  sickness,  love,  or  labor. 


^ 
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Ate  amiths  or  other  artificers,  or 
imilar  actions  ? 
ihey  iniitatu  that  of  wliiob  the 

the  neighing  of  horses,  the 
rera  and  roll  of  the  ocean, 


eertainly 

Teiy  right,  he  said. 

Neither  must  they  represeDt  slaves,  male  or  femnle,  dwng 
tbs  offices  of  slaves? 

They  must  not. 

And  surely  not  rogues  or  cownrds,  or  any  who  do  the  raren* 
of  what  we  have  prescribed — je-iiing,  scolding,  reviling,  in 
drink  or  out  of  drink  :  misbehaving  either  to  tliemaelvea  or 
others  in  word  or  deed,  as  the  maoner  of  such  is.  Neither 
ahuuld  they  he  trained  to  imitate  madmen  either  in  word 
or  deed,  for  madness,  like  vice,  is  to  be  known  only  to  ba 
•voided. 

Very  true,  he  replied. 

Any  more  than  they  may  ii 
oarsmen,  or  boatswains,  or  an] 

Impossible,  he  said ;  how  <: 
vvty  pursuit  is  not  permitted 

And  would  you  have  them  im 
bellowing  of  bulls,  the  murmur  < 
thunder,  nnd  ail  that  sort  of  tliin 

Nay,  he  said,  if  madness  is  forbidden,  then  neither  may  they 
copy  the  behavior  of  mailmen. 

Yon  mean,  I  said,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  that  there  ii 
one  son  of  narration  which  may  be  used  or  spoken  by  a  truly 
good  man,  and  that  there  is  another  sort  which  will  be  eiiclii- 
■irely  adapted  to  a  man  of  another  chnrHCler  and  educHtion. 

And  which  are  these  two  sorts  ?  he  Hsked. 

Suppose,  I  answered,  that  n  just  nud  good  man  in  the  conrss 
of  narniiioii  comes  on  some  saying  or  action  of  another  good 
nan,  —  1  should  imagine  that  he  will  like  to  impersonate  him, 
and  will  not  he  ashamed  of  this  sort  of  imitation :  be  will  be 
most  ready  to  play  the  psrt  of  the  good  man  when  he  is  acting 
firmly  and  wisely ;  in  a  less  degree  when  his  steps  falter,  owing 
to  sickness  or  love,  or  again  from  intoxication  or  any  other-  mis- 
hap. But  when  he  comes  to  a  character  which  is  unworthy  of 
bim,  he  will  not  make  a  study  of  that ;  he  will  disdain  to  wear 
the  likeness  of  his  inferiors,  unless  indeed  during  some  brief 
■itterval  when  they  may  be  diing  any  good  ;  at  other  times  ho 
will  be  ashamed  to  piny  a  part  which  he  has  never  practiced, 
aor  will  he  like  lo  fashion  and  frame  himself    n^-     > 
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iDodslfl  i  he  feeU  that  thii  would  be  be&eath  him,  when  orrM 
hefond  a  past:me. 

Thai  is  what  I  ehoiiM  expect,  he  replied. 

Then  he  will  adopt  a  mode  of  DHrrnlion  iuch  as  we  haT4 
illastrctted  oat  of  Homer,  that  is  ta  Bay,  his  ityle  will  be  both 
imiiative  and  narrative;  bm  there  will  be  very  little  of  tbo 
former,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  laMur.     Do  you  agree? 

Certainly,  he  said ;  that  la  the  model  which  such  a  speaker 
nniBt  neceuEirily  tnlie. 

But  another  sort  of  character  will  narrate  anything,  and  the 
la  the  more  unacmpulous  he  will  be  ;  nothing  will 
be  beneath  him  :  moreover  ha  will  be  ready  to  imitaie  Any- 
thing, not  as  n  joke,  but  in  right  good  earnest,  and  before  a  Urgs 
audience.  As  I  was  just  now  saying,  be  will  uttempt  lo  re^ 
resent  the  roll  of  thunder,  the  rattle  of  wind  and  hall,  or  the 
various  sounds  of  pulleys,  of  pipes,  of  flutes,  aud  all  sorts  of 
iuBtrumeats ;  a\sa  he  will  bark  like  a  dog,  blest  like  a  sheep,  and 
crow  like  a  cock ;  hia  entire  art  will  consist  in  imitation  of  voioa 
and  gesture,  and  ihere  will  be  very  little  narradou. 

That,  he  said,  is  sure  to  be  his  way. 

Then  these,  I  said,  are  the  two  kinds  of  style. 

And  you  would  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  one  of  them  la 
umple  and  Ims  but  slight  changes  i  and  if  the  harmony  and 
rhythm  are  also  chosen  for  their  simplicity,  the  result  is  that 
the  speaker,  if  he  speaks  correctly,  is  always  pretty  ninch  ths 
same  in  style,  and  beeps  within  the  limits  of  a  single  liannony 
(for  the  changes  are  not  great),  and  also  keepa  pietly  nearly  tte 
same  rhythm? 

That  is  quite  true,  he  said. 

Whereas  the  other  style  requires  alt  sorts  of  harmonies  and 
sJl  sorts  of  rhytlims,  if  the  mui*io  la  to  be  eipreasiire  of  the 
ninety  and  complexity  of  the  wor<]s  ? 

That  is  also  perfectly  true,  he  replied. 

And  do  not  the  two  styles,  or  the  mixture  of  the  two,  oompre* 
hend  all  poetry,  and  erery  form  of  expression  in  words?  No 
one  can  say  anything  except  In  one  or  other  or  bolb  of  them  f 

They  iuctude  all,  he  said. 

Aiid  shall  we  receive  Uiem  nil,  or  only  one  of  the  two  pim 
■tjles?  or  would  yon  include  the  mixed? 

I  should  prefer  only  to  admit  ilie  pure  imitator  of  virttie. 

Tes,  I  said,  Adeimantus ;  but  the  mixed  style  U  al»o  ^ttj 
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ciiariniiig :  and  iiiilcoi]  itiu  [luuiotnimic  style,  ivliicli  is  tlie  opiioitto 
of  ihe  ooe  wliich  jou  bnve  chosen,  is  tlitt  most  popakr  with 
children  tmd  ibeir  instructors,  aad  nitb  the  world  in  getwral. 

I  admit  ibaL 

Bat  I  suppose  you  mean  to  say  ihnt  Buuli  8  style  is  uasuitable 
to  our  StAte,  in  which  human  naiiire  is  not  twofold  or  manifold, 
fer  one  man  plays  one  purt  only  ? 

Yes  ;  quite  unsuitable. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  io  this  Stale,  and  in  this  Sta[« 
only,  we  shall  lind  a  shoemaker  to  be  a  shoemaker  and  not  k 
pilot  also,  and  »  Imsbandmitn  to  be  a  husbandman  and  not  * 
dicast  also,  and  a  soldier  a  eoIJier  and  not  a  trader  also,  and 
the  same  of  all  the  other  citizeua? 

True,  ht  said- 

And  therefore  when  any  one  of  these  clever  multiform  ~~ 
gentlemen,  who  can  imitate  anything,  comes  to  our  State, 
and  proposes  to  exhibit  himself  and  bis  poetry,  we  will  fall 
down  and  worship  hira  as  a  sweet  and  holy  and  wonderful 
being!  but  we  mun  also  inform  him  that  there  is  no  place  for 
such  aa  he  is  in  our  Slate,  —  the  law  will  not  allow  tbem. 
And  BO  when  we  have  anointed  him  with  myrib,  and  set  ft 
garland  of  wool  upon  bis  he:id,  we  shall  send  him  away  to 
another  city.  For  we  mean  to  employ  for  our  souh'  health 
the  rougher  and  severer  poet  and  story-teller,  who  will  imital* 
th«  style  of  the  virtuous  only,  and  will  follow  those  modelj 
which  we  prescribed  at  first  when  we  began  to  speak  of  llie 
education  of  our  soldiers. 

That,  be  said,  wo  certainly  will  do,  if  we  have  the  power. 

Then  now.  my  friend,  I  said,  that  part  of  music  or  literary 
education  which  relates  to  the  story  or  myth  may  be  considered 
to  be  finiabed,  for  the  matter  and  manner  have  both  been  dio- 
Bussed. 

I  think  so  too,  he  said. 

N'ex*.  in  order  will  follow  melody  and  song. 

That  is  plain. 

Every  one  can  say  what  has  to  be  said  about  tbem,  now  tbM 
he  has  the  principle. 

I  fear,  said  Glnucon,  laughing,  that  the  word  "every  one" 
hardly  includes  me,  for  I  cannot  at  the  moment  say,  though  I 
nay  guess. 

At  any  rate  you  can  tell  that  a  soug  or  ode  has  three  parts, 
—  the  words,  the  melody,  auii  the  rhythm  —  that  degme  of 
knowlcdce  I  mav  suooOEe  ? 
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Tea,  Lb  said ;  so  much  as  that  you  maj. 

And  as  for  the  words,  there  will  be  no  differenoe  between 
words  that  are  and  are  not  set  to  music ;  both  will  oouform  to 
the  same  laws,  and  these  have  been  already  determined  by  us  ? 

Yes. 

Also  the  melody  and  rhythm  will  go  with  the  subject  ? 

Certainly. 

And  we  were  saying,  as  you  may  remember,  in  tpeaking  of 
the  words,  that  we  had  no  need  of  strains  of  sorrow  aqd  lamen- 
tation? 

True. 

And  which  are  the  harmonies  expressive  of  sorrow?  Aa 
you  are  a  musician,  I  wish  that  you  would  tell  me. 

The  harmonies  which  you  mean  are  the  mixed  or  tenor 
Lydian,  and  the  full-toned  or  bass  Lydian,  and  others  whidi 
are  like  them. 

These  then,  I  said,  must  be  banished ;  even  to  women  of 
Tirtue  and  character  they  are  of  no  use,  and  much  less  to  men. 

Certainly. 

In  the  next  place,  drunkenness  and  softness  and  indolence 
are  utterly  at  variance  with  the  character  of  our  guardian. 

Of  course. 

Then  I  nmst  ask  you  again,  which  are  the  soft  or  drinking 
harmonies  ? 

OQQ       The   Ionian,  he   replied,  and   the   Lydian;   they   mrs 
termed  "  solute.'' 

Well,  and  are  these  of  any  military  use  ? 

Quite  the  reverse,  he  replied ;  but  then  the  Dorian  and  IIm 
Phrygian  appear  to  be  the  only  ones  which  remain. 

I  answercKi :  Of  the  harmonies  I  know  nothing,  but  I  want 
to  have  one  warlike,  which  will  sound  the  word  or  note  which 
a  brave  man  utters  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  stem  resolve^  or 
when  his  cause  is  failing  and  he  is  going  to  wounds  or  death  or 
is  overtaken  by  some  other  evil,  and  at  every  such  crisis  meets 
fortune  with  calmness  and  endurance  :  and  another  which  may 
be  used  by  him  in  times  of  peace  and  freedom  of  action,  when 
there  is  no  pressure  of  necessity  —  expressive  of  entreaty  or 
persuasion,  of  prayer  to  Grod,  or  instruction  of  man,  or  again, 
of  willingness  to  listen  to  persuasion  or  entreaty  and  advice; 
and  which  represents  him  when  he  has  accomplished  his  um, 
not  carried  away  by  success,  but  acting  moderately  and  wisely 
and  acquiescing  in  the  event     These  two  harmonies  I  ask  yoa 
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to  l^ave ;  llie  slr»  i  ot  nect-ssity  m»l  tlie  strnlii  of  freedom,  tbs 
•traiu  at  the  untiriunaCe  and  the  atrnln  of  ihe  fortunate,  the 
itraiu  of  courage,  and  tlie  strain  of  temperHOce  i  these,  I  «kj. 

And  these,  he  replied,  are  the  very  ouea  of  which  I  wu 
■peakiitg. 

Then,  I  said,  if  only  the  Dorian  and  Phrygian  barmoniea  u« 
naed  in  oar  auiig«  and  melodies,  we  shall  uot  want  multiplidtj 
of  notes  or  a  panharmooic  Bcale  ? 

Thai  is  evident. 

Then  we  xhall  not  maiotiiin  the  artificers  of  lyres  with  thrao 
corners  and  complex  scales,  or  of  any  otlier  many-striuged  curi* 
ooaly-harmontzed  instruuenta  ? 

Certainly  not. 

But  what  do  you  tiay  to  flate-makers  and  flnte-ployera  f 
Would  you  admit  ihem,  when  you  redact  that  in  this  oomjiosite 
nae  of  harmony  the  flute  ia  worse  than  all  the  stringed  instru* 
ments  put  bigether,  for  even  the  panbarmonic  music  is  only  an 
imitation  at  Ihe  flme  ? 

Clearly  noL 

There  remain  then,  only  the  lyre  and  the  harp  for  use  in  th« 
^ly,  and  you  may  have  n  pipe  in  the  country. 

Tea,  that  will  be  quite  in  accordance  with  our  principles. 

That  we  should  prefer  Apollo  and  his  iiiBtrumeuts  to  Uarsyaa 
•nd  his  instruments  is  not  at  all  strange,  I  said. 

Not  at  all,  he  replied. 

And  so,  by  the  dog  of  Kgypt,  I  swear  that  we  have  been  na> 
consciously  purging  the  Slate,  which  not  long  ago  we  tenned 
luxurious. 

That  is  very  wise  of  us,  he  replied. 

And  now  let  ns  finish  the  purgation,  I  stud.  Next  in  order 
to  harmonies,  rhythms  will  naturally  follow,  and  they  should  ha 
■abject  lo  the  same  rule»,  for  we  ought  not  to  have  complex  or 
manifold  systems  of  metre,  but  rather  to  discover  what  rhythm* 
ftre  the  eipressions  of  a  courageous  uid  harmonious  life ; 
«nd  the  words  should  come  first,  and  the  rhythms  should 
hb  adapted  to  ihem,  not  the  rhythms  first  and  the  words  after- 
irards.  To  sny  what  rhythms  they  are  will  be  your  business, 
M  you  have  already  taught  me  the  harmonies. 

Bnt,  iiidecd,  he  replied.  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  only  know 
thftt  theru  are  some  three  principles  of  rhythm  (|,  -f.  })  out  of 
trliich  metrical  systems  are  framed,  just  as  in  sounds  there  aro 
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four  elements  ^  into  which  the  hRnnonied  are  resolTed ;  that  it 
an  observation  which  I  have  made.  Bnt  what  is  the  cfaaraetar 
of  these  metres  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Then,  I  said,  we  shall  have  to  take  Damon  into  oar  counsels; 
and  he  will  tell  ns  what  rhythms  are  expressive  of  meanness,  or 
insolence,  or  fury,  or  other  unworthiness,  and  what  there  are 
remaining  for  the  expression  of  opposite  feelings.  And  I  think 
that  I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  his  mentioning  a  com* 
plex  Cretic  rhythm ;  also  a  dactylic  and  heroic,  which  be  ar- 
ranged, I  kikow  not  how,  so  as  to  compensate  in  the  rise  and 
Mlf  passing  into  short  and  long  times ;  and,  unless  I  am  mis- 
taken,  he  spoke  of  an  iambic^  as  well  as  of  a  trocbato  rhythm^ 
and  assigned  to  them  short  and  long  quantities.'  Also  in  some 
cases  he  appeared  to  praise  or  censure  the  movement  of  the 
foot  qnite  as  mudi  as  the  rhythm  ;  at  any  rate,  his  words. were 
applicable  to  both,  and  I  cannot  be  certain  which  he  meant. 
This,  however,  as  I  was  saying,  had  better  be  referred  to  hlniy 
for  the  subject  is  difficult,  -^  you  would  allow  that  ? 

Certainly. 

But  you  have  no  difficulty  in  discerning  that  grace  or  the 
absence  of  grace  is  the  effisct  of  good  or  bad  rhythm,  aooom* 
panying  good  and  bad  style,  and  the  same  is  true  of  good  and 
bad  harmony ;  as  our  principle  is  that  rhythm  and  harmony  are 
regulated  by  the  words,  and  not  the  words  by  them. 

Certainly,  he  said,  they  should  follow  the  words. 

And  the  woixls  and  the  character  of  the  style  should  depend 
on  the  temper  of  the  soul  ? 

Yes. 

And  everything  else  on  the  words? 

Yes. 

Then  good  language  and  harmony  and  grace  and  rhythm  de- 
pend on  simplicity,  — *  I  mean  the  simplicity  of  a  truly  and  nobly 
ordered  mind,  not  that  other  simplicity  which  is  only  a  eaphe* 
mism  for  folly  ? 

Very  true,  he  replied. 

And  if  our  youth  are  to  do  their  work  in  life,  must  thej  sol 
make  these  their  perpetual  aim  ? 

They  muse 

1  J.  0.,  the  four  Dotes  of  the  tetnchotd. 

t  It  is  not  poMible  to  expkin  Meuimtely  what  SocntM  profSBnei  not  to  daMribi 
Meuntelj.  In  tbo  first  part  of  the  eentence  he  appean  to  be  epeaking  of  paeooU 
rhythms,  ia  the  ratio  of  | ;  in  the  second  part  of  the  seuteuoe  of  daotjlio  liiythms 
which  are  in  the  ratio  of  <^;  in  the  Ust  dause  of  iamUc  and  trochaic  rhytboM 
wliich  are  in  the  t  Uio  of  |  of  f 
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And  all  life  U  full  of  them,  aa  well  lu  every  creative  arjd  .^. 
eonatructive  art ;  the  art  of  paititinj;,  weaving  anil  embroid- 
ery,  and  building,  and  llie  manufucture  of  veaseU.  as  Hell  as  the 
frames  of  HDimuU  and  of  plants  ;  in  all  of  tliem  tliei'e  is  grHce  or 
tba  absence  of  gr»ce.  And  absence  of  grace  aiid  Inhai'moiiioiis 
movemeet  and  discord  are  rn^arlj  allied  lo  ill  words  uad  iU 
nature,  as  gntce  and  iiarmoay  are  tlie  sisters  and  imager  of  good- 
ness and  virtue. 

Thai  is  quite  true,  lie  said. 

Bat  is  our  supeiiatendeuca  to  go  do  furilier,  and  are  the  poets 
only  lo  be  required  by  ua  to  impress  a  good  moral  on  tlieir  po- 
eoM  HS  the  condidoa  of  writing  poetry  in  our  Slate?  Oe  !-«  ilia 
same  control  to  be  exercised  over  other  artists,  and  are  they  also 
to  be  prohibited  from  exhibiting  the  opposite  forms  of  vice  and 
iotemperauce  and  mearnicBS  and  indecency  in  sculpture  nnd  Liuild- 
ing  and  the  other  creative  arts  ;  and  is  he  who  doe.s  not  conform 
to  this  rule  of  ours  lo  be  prohibited  from  practicing  his  art  in 
our  State,  lest  the  tAsie  of  our  oitiEciiB  be  corrupted  by  biiuF 
We  would  not  have  our  guardians  grow  up  amid  images  of  moral 
deformity,  as  in  some  noxious  pasture,  aad  there  browse  and 
feed  upon  many  a  baiieful  herb  and  flower  day  tiy  day,  little  by 
little,  until  they  silently  gather  a  festering  mass  of  corruption  io 
their  own  soul.  Let  our  artists  rather  be  those  wlio  are  giD«d 
to  discern  the  true  nature  of  benuty  and  grace  ;  iheu  will  our 
yoQlh  dwell  in  a  land  of  health,  amid  fair  sighia  and  sounds  ;  and 
beauty,  the  efiliience  of  fair  works,  will  meet  the  sense  like  a 
breeze,  and  insensibly  draw  the  soul  even  io  cliildhuod  into  bar* 
mony  with  the  beauty  of  reason. 

There  can  bo  no  nobler  tniiniog  than  that,  he  replied. 

Is  not  thi><,  I  said,  the  reason.  Glaucon,  why  musical  tnunltig 
is  eo  powerful,  because  rhythm  and  harmony  6od  ibeir  wny  into 
the  secret  places  of  the  soul,  on  which  they  mightily  fasten,  liear- 
iDg  grace  in  their  movements,  and  making  the  soul  graceful  of 
hint  who  is  rightJy  educated,  or  ungraceful  if  ill-educated ;  and 
also  because  he  who  has  received  this  true  education  of  the  inner 
being  will  most  shrewdly  perceive  omissions  or  fanlis  in  a^^  iiii'l 
naturOi  and  with  a  true  taste,  while  be  praises  and  rqjoices  over 
and  Kceives  into  his  soul  the  good,  and  becomes  noble  and  .. 
good,  he  will  justly  blume  and  hate  the  bad,  now  in  iho 
days  of  his  youth,  evea  before  he  is  able  to  know  the  reason  of 
the  tiing :  nud  when  reason  comes  he  will  recoguixe  and  saluM 
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her  80  a  friend  with  whom  his  education  has  made  him  long 
fiuniliar. 

Tes,  he  said,  I  qaite  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  these 
are  the  reasons  why  there  should  be  a  mnsical  education. 

Just  as  in  learning  to  read,  I  said,  we  want  to  know  the 
various  letters  in  all  their  recurring  sizes  and  combinations ;  not 
slighting  them  as  unimportant  whether  they  be  large  or  small, 
but  everywhere  eager  to  make  them  out ;  and  are  not  supposed 
to  be  perfect  in  the  art  until  we  recogiiice  them  wherever  thej 
are  found : 

True  — 

Or,  as  we  recognize  the  reflection  of  letters  in  the  water,  or 
in  a  mirror,  only  when  we  know  the  letters  themselves ;  the 
sam9  art  giving  us  the  knowledge  of  both : 

Exactly  — 

Even  so,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  neither  we  nor 
CNir  guardians,  whom  we  have  to  educate,  can  ever  become  musi- 
cal until  we  know  the  essential  fbrms  of  temperance,  courage, 
liberality,  magnificence,  as  well  as  the  cognate  and  contrary 
forms,  in  all  their  combinations,  and  can  recognize  them  and 
their  images  wherever  they  are  found,  not  slighting  them  either 
in  small  things  or  great,  but  believing  them  all  to  be  within  the 
sphere  of  one  art  and  study. 

Most  assuredly. 

And  when  a  beautiful  soul  harmonizes  with  a  beautiful  form, 
and  the  two  are  cast  in  one  mould,  that  will  be  the  direst  of 
sights  to  him  who  has  the  eye  to  contemplate  the  vision  ? 

The  fairest  indeed. 

And  the  fairest  are  also  the  loveliest? 

That  may  be  assumed. 

And  the  man  who  has  music  in  his  soul  will  be  most  in  love 
with  the  loveliest ;  but  if  they  are  inharmonious  in  soul  he  will 
not  love  them  ? 

That  is  true,  he  replied,  if  the  deformity  be  in  the  soul;  hot 
any  merely  personal  defect  he  will  be  willing  to  regard  with 
oomplacency. 

I  perceive,  I  said,  that  you  have  had  experiences  of  that  sorti 
and  I  agree.  But  let  me  ask  you  another  question.  Have 
temperance  and  the  excess  of  pleasure  any  affinity  ? 

Nay,  he  said,  for  pleasure  deprives  a  man  of  the  use  of  hia 
fiiculties  as  much  as  pain. 

But  has  pleasure  no  affinity  to  any  other  virtue  ? 
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None  nhaterer. 

Any  to  wiiDtonoeea  and  intempenmce  ? 

Tea,  ilie  greatest. 

And  is  tlii-ns  any  greater  or  keener  pleasure  tUan  Uut  of 
bodily  love  ? 

None,  certainly ;  and  there  is  none  which  ia  more  irrational. 

Whereas  true  love  ia  a  love  of  beanty  and  order —  tempei* 
ate  and  liarmooioaa  ? 

Quite  true,  he  said. 

Then  noiliing  violent  or  irrational  must  be  allowed  to  ap> 
proach  true  love  ? 

Nothing. 

Then  no  irrational  pleasure  must  he  allowed  to  approach  tiM 
lover  and  his  helDved.  for  they  can  have  no  affinity  with  such 
pleasure  if  their  mutual  love  is  lo  be  a  right  love? 

No,  indeed,  Socrates,  it  must  never  come  uear  them. 

Then  I  suppose  ihai  in  the  city  which  we  are  founding  you 
would  make  a  tnw  that  a  friend  should  ime  no  other  lamiliarilj 
to  bis  love  tlian  a  father  would  use  to  his  sou,  and  this  only  for 
■  virtuous  end,  and  he  must  first  have  the  other's  consent ;  and 
this  rule  is  to  limit  hioi  in  all  his  interoourse,  and  he  is  never 
to  go  further,  or,  if  he  exceeds,  he  ia  to  be  deemed  guilty  of 
ind  bad  taste. 


c  which  makes  a  f^r  ending, 
c  if  not  the  love  of  beauty  ? 


^ 


I  quite  agree,  he  said. 

Thus  much  then  is  said  of  n 
for  what  should  he  the  end  of  a 

I  agree,  he  said. 

After  music  comes  gymnastic,  in  which  our  youth  are  next 
to  be  trained. 

Certainly. 

And  gymnastic  as  well  as  musio  should  receive  oareliil  atten- 
tion in  childhood,  and  continue  through  life.  Now  my  belief  ia, 
—and  this  is  a  matter  upon  which  I  should  like  to  have  your 
opinion,  but  my  own  tielief  is, —  not  that  the  good  body  im> 
proves  the  soul,  but  that  the  good  soul  improves  the  body. 
What  do  you  any. 

Yes,  I  agre,e. 

Then,  if  we  have  educated  the  mind,  the  minuter  sare  of  the 
kidy  may  properly  be  eummitted  to  the  mind,  and  we  need  only 
indicate  general  principles  for  brevity's  sake. 

Very  good. 

That  ihej  must  abstain  from  intoxication  has  beeu  already 
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remarked  by  ub,  for  of  all  persone  a  guardian  should  be  the  bet 
to  get  drunk  and  not  know  where  in  the  world  he  is. 

Yes,  he  said;  that  a  guardian  should  require  another  to 
guard  him  is  ridiculous  indeed. 

But  next,  what  shall  we  say  of  their  food  ;  for  the  men  are 
athletes  in  the  great  oontest  of  all,  are  they  not  ? 

Yes,  he  said. 
^ .        And  will  gymnastic  exercises  be  a  suitable  training  for 
them? 

I  cannot  say. 

I  am  afraid,  I  said,  that  such  exercise  is  but  a  sleepy  sort  of 
thing,  and  rather  perilous  to  health.  Do  you  not  observe  that 
athletes  sleep  away  their  lives,  and  are  liable  to  most  dangerous 
illnesses  if  they  depart,  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree,  from  their 
eustomary  regimen  ? 

Yes,  I  observe  that 

TheOf  I  said,  a  finer  sort  of  training  will  be  required  for  our 
warrior  athletes,  who  are  to  be  like  wakeful  dogs,  and  to  see 
and  hear  with  the  utmost  keenness ;  they  will  have  to  endure 
many  changes  of  water  and  also  of  food,  of  summer  heat  and 
winter  cold,  and  yet  they  must  not  be  liable  to  break  down  in 
health. 

That  is  quite  my  view,  he  said. 

The  really  excellent  gymnastic  is  twin  sister  of  that  simple 
music  which  we  were  just  now  describing. 

How  is  that  ? 

Why,  I  conceive  that  there  is  a  gymnastic  also  which  is  sim* 
pie  and  good ;  and  that  such  ought  to  be  the  military  gymnas* 
tic 

What  do  you  mean  ? 

My  meaning  may  be  learned  from  Homer ;  he,  you  know^ 
feeds  his  heroes  when  they  are  campaigning  on  soldiers'  £Eire ; 
they  have  no  fish,  although  they  are  on  the  shores  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  they  are  allowed  nothing  but  roast  meat  —  which 
only  requires  fire,  and  is  therefore  the  most  convenient  diet  for 
soldiers  —  and  not  boiled,  as  this  would  involve  a  carrying  about 
of  pots  and  pans. 

True. 

And  I  can  hardly  be  mistaken  iu  saying  that  sweet  sauoet 
are  not  even  mentioned  by  him.  In  this,  however,  he  is  aqI 
singular,  as  all  professional  athletes  know  that  a  man  who  is  to 
be  in  good  condition  should  take  nothing  of  that  sort. 


] 
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Tes,  he  said ;  kdiI  knowing  this,  they  are  quiie  right  in  not 
liking  tliem. 

Then  you  irould  not  approve  of  Syraousan  dinners,  and  th« 
refiaemeiiU  of  Sicilian  cookery  P 

I  think  not 

}for,  if  a  man  is  to  keep  his  health,  would  you  allow  him  to 
hftve  a  Corinthian  giil  as  his  fair  friend ? 

Certainly  not. 

Meitber  would  you  approve  of  the  deligbta,  as  they  ara 
Bteemed,  of  Athenian  confectionery  ? 

I  sbonld  not. 

Such  a  way  of  feeding  and  living  may  be  likened  to  the  com- 
position of  melody  and  song  in  the  pauharmouic  style,  and  in 
aU  the  rhythm*. 

Exactly. 

There  complexity  engendered  license,  and  here  diseaia ; 
wfaereRs  simplicity  in  music  was  the  parent  of  temperance  in 
the  soul,  and  Eimplicity  in  gymnastic,  of  health  in  the  body. 

Most  true,  he  said. 

Bat  when  intemperance  and  diseases  multiply  in  a  State,    ... 
halls  of  justice  and  medicine  are  always  being  opened ; 
Knd  the  arts  of  the  doct^ir  and  the  lawyer   begin   to   give   them- 
selves airs,  finding  how  keen  is  the  interest  which  the  very  free- 

Hi  of  a  city  take  about  them. 

Most  true. 

And  yet  what  greater  proof  can  there  be  of  a  bad  and  dia- 
gnoeful  state  of  education  than  this,  timt  uot  only  the  Eaenner 
a  and  the  artisans  are  in  need  of  the  liigh  skill  of  phyai- 
and  judges,  but  also  those  who  would  tell  us  that  they 
hare  had  a  liberal  education  ?  Is  not  this  disgraceful,  and  a 
great  sign  of  the  want  of  education,  that  a,  man  should  htive  to 
go  abroad  for  his  law  and  physio  because  he  has  none  of  his 
own  at  home,  and  must  therefore  surrender  himself  into  the 
hands  of  others? 

Nothing,  he  said,  can  be  more  disgraceful. 

Would  you  say  that,  I  replied,  when  you  consider  that  there 
]■  a  further  stage  of  the  evil  in  which  a  man  is  not  only  t  life- 
fcttg  litigant,  passing  his  days  always  in  the  couns  either  as 
plaintiff  or  dtreniLint,  but  Is  led  by  his  bad  taste  even  to  prida 
kimself  on  this;  he  is  ready  to  fancy  that  he  is  a  mMStur  in 
Wtuiiug:  and  ha  will  take  every  crooked  turn  and  wriggle  inta 
wd  out  of  every  hole,  bending  like  n  withy  '  and  glutting  iiwityi 
1  Emdins  \iTi£5utiio(. 
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and  aU  for  what  ?  in  order  that  he  may  gain  small  pointi 
worth  mentioning,  not  knowing  that  80  to  order  his  life  as  to 
be  able  to  do  without  a  nodding  judge  is  a  far  higher  and  nobler 
sort  of  thing.     Is  not  that  still  more  disgraceful  ? 

Tes,  he  said,  that  is  still  more  disgraceful. 

Well,  I  said,  and  to  require  the  help  of  medicine,  not  when 
a  wound  has  to  be  cured,  or  on  occasion  of  an  epidemic,  bat 
just  because,  by  their  lives  of  indolence  and  luxury,  men  fill 
themselves  like  pools  with  waters  and  winds,  compelling  the 
ingenious  sons  of  Asdepius  to  give  diseases  the  names  of  flatu* 
lence  and  catarrh ;  is  not  this,  too,  a  disgrace  ? 

Tes,  he  said,  those  are  certainly  strange  and  new*fimglad 
iMunes  of  diseases. 

Yes,  I  said,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  were  fuch  dis- 
eases in  the  days  of  Asdepius ;  and  this  I  infer  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  hero  Eurypylus,  after  he  has  been  wounded 
in  Homer,  drinks  a  posset  of  Pramnian  wine  besprinkled  with 
.^^  flour  and  cheese,  which  are  certainly  rather  inflanmiatory 
and  yet  the  sons  of  Asdepius  who  were  at  the  Trojan  War 
do  not  blame  the  damsel  who  gives  him  the  drink,  or  rebuke 
Patrodus,  who  is  treating  his  case. 

Well,  he  said,  there  Is  something  strange  in  a  person  who 
was  in  his  condition  having  such  a  drink  given  to  him. 

Not  strange,  I  replied,  if  you  bear  in  mind  that  in  former 
days,  as  is  commonly  said,  before  the  time  of  Herodicus,  the 
guild  of  Asdepius  did  not  practice  our  present  system  of  medi- 
cine, which  may  be  said  to  educate  diseases.  But  Herodicus, 
being  a  trainer,  and  himself  of  a  sickly  constitution,  by  a  happy 
combination  of  training  and  doctoring,  found  out  a  way  of  tor- 
turing first  and  prindpally  himself  and  secondly  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

How  was  that  ?  he  said. 

By  the  invention  of  lingering  death ;  for  he  had  a  mortal 
disease  which  he  perpetually  tended,  and  as  recovery  was  out  of 
the  question,  he  passed  his  entire  life  as  a  valetudinarian  ;  he 
could  do  nothing  but  attend  upon  himself,  and  he  was  in  con- 
stant torment  whenever  he  departed  in  anything  from  his  usual 
regimen,  and  so  dying  hard,  by  the  help  of  sdence  be  struggled 
on  to  old  age. 

What  a  noble  reward  of  the  physician's  skill ! 

Tes,  I  said  ;  such  a  reward  as  a  man  might  fairly  expect  who 
knew  no>  the  wisdom  of  Asdepius,  and  did  not  consider  that,  if 
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be  fniled  to  itistruct  Iiia  desceodiitita  in  these  aria,  ihu  aroM  not 
from  ignorance  or  inexperienue  of  each  a  ileparlmeDt  of  tne^> 
ciae,  but  because  he  knew  that  in  all  well-ordered  States  every 
individaal  had  an  occupation  to  which  he  must  attend,  aod  ther^ 
fore  ha«  do  leisure  to  spend  in  coutioually  being  ill.  This  m 
remark  in  the  case  of  the  arLJBaii,  but,  ludicrously  enougli,  faU  to 
apply  thu  same  rule  to  pt-oplo  of  the  richer  bofl 

How  is  that?  he  said. 

I  replied  ;  when  a  carpenter  is  ill  be  asks  the  physician  fbr 
«  rongh  and  ready  remedy  ;  an  emetic  or  a  purge  or  cntitery  or 
(lie  knife,  —  these  are  his  remedies.  And  if  any  one  lelU  him 
that  he  must  go  through  a  course  of  dietetics,  and  ewnthe  and 
twaddle  his  head,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  ke  replies  at  oiic« 
that  he  haa  do  time  to  be  ill,  and  that  he  sees  no  good  in  a  life 
which  is  spent  in  nursing  his  disease  to  the  neglect  of  his  ordi- 
nary onlling  :  and  therefore  saying  good-by  to  this  sort  of  phy* 
■idao,  he  resumes  his  customary  diet,  and  either  gets  well  and 
livea  and  does  his  business,  or,  if  his  constitution  iails,  he  die! 
ftod  has  done  vrith  it. 

Yes,  he  stud,  nod  a  man  in  bia  condition  of  life  ought  to  UM 
this  aummHTy  art  of  medicine. 

Has  he  not,  I  said,  an    occupation;    and  what   profit    .„ 
wonld  there  be  in  his  life  if  he  were  deprived  of  his  occu- 
pMoon? 

Very  true,  he  said. 

But  the  rich  man,  as  we  say,  is  a  gentleman  who  haa  no  wotk 
which  he  ought  to  do  or  die  F 

He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  nothing  to  do. 

Then  jou  never  heard  of  the  saying  of  Phocylidea,  that  M 
Boon  as  a  man  has  a  livelihood  he  should  practice  virtue? 

Nay,  he  said,  I  think  that  he  Deed  Dot  wait  for  that. 

I  don't  want  to  raise  that  question,  I  replied  ;  I  want  rathv 
to  know  whether  the  practice  of  virtue  is  obligatory  on  the  ridt, 
tad  ought  to  be  a  necessity  of  life  to  him  ;  and,  if  so,  whetbsr 
their  dieting  oT  disorders,  which  is  an  impediment  to  the  appli- 
ntion  of  ibe  mind  in  carpentering  and  the  mechanical  arts,  doe* 
not  equally  sbtnd  in  the  way  of  the  mnxim  of  Phocylidea  ? 

Of  that,  he  replied,  there  can  be  no  doubt:  such  exccssiro 
tve  of  the  body,  when  carried  beyond  the  rules  of  gymnastic,  is 
moet  inimical  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  eijually  incompatiblo 
with  lh«  management  of  a  house,  an  army,  or  an  olfiire  of  Stats. 

Tea,  and  even  more  incompaiible,  I  replied,  with  any  kind  of 
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ilndj  or  tbocght  or  telf-refleclioa ;  nnd  this  is  the  worst  part  of 
the  afTiur  —  there  is  apt  to  be  a  suspictoa  tbat  a  heiulacbe  or 
■wimmiDg  tins  arisen  from  [liis  cau«e,  and  bence  a  complele  atop 
is  put  to  any  such  higher  cultivation  ^  or  essay  of  virtue  ;  for  a 
man  is  always  faacyiiig  tbat  be  is  ill,  aod  hu  nome  bodily  p&in 
or  other. 

Yen,  likely  enough. 

And  may  not  this  have  been  the  ranson  why  oar  pottti« 
Asclepius  exhibited  the  power  of  his  art  only  to  persons  who, 
being  generally  of  healthy  constitution  and  habits  of  life,  had  \ 
definite  ailment ;  such  as  these  he  cui^d  by  purgations  and 
speratlons,  and  bade  them  lire  aa  asual,  and  in  this  consulted 
the  interests  of  the  State ;  but  bodies  which  disease  had  pene- 
trated ihrongh  and  through  he  would  not  have  attempted  to 
cure  by  gradual  processes  of  evaouation  and  infusion  :  he  did 
not  want  to  lengthen  out  useless  lives,  or  to  raise  up  puny  off- 
spring to  an  enfeebled  sire  ;  if  a  man  was  not  able  to  live  in 
the  ordinary  way  he  had  no  business  to  cure  him ;  tbis  was  all 
hi  the  interest  of  the  Sttite. 

Theu,  he  said,  you  regard  Asclepius  as  a  statesman  ? 

Clearly,  I  said ;  and  this  is  shown  abo  by  the  example  of 
j._  his  sons  who,  as  you  may  observe,  were  heroes  as  well  aa 
physicians  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  I  dare  say  that  you  re- 
member how,  when  the  arrow  of  Paiidarus  wounded  Menel&ns, 
they  — 

"  SDekfld  ths  hlcod  oat  of  lb*  irouad,  sod  ipilnkted  wiatlilng  remedln,"  ^ 

hut  they  never  prescribed  what  the  patient  was  aflerwards  ta 
eat  or  drink  in  the  case  of  Menelaus,  any  more  than  in  the  cue 
of  Earypytus ;  the  remedies,  as  they  conceived,  were  enough  to 
heal  any  man  who  was  healthy  and  sound ;  and  even  though  he 
did  chance  to  drink  a  sack  posset,  he  might  get  well  all  the 
■ame.  But  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  unhealthy  and 
intemperate  subjects,  whose  lives  were  of  no  nse  either  to  them- 
selves or  others;  the  art  of  medicine  was  not  designed  for  their 
good,  and  though  they  were  as  rich  as  Midas,  the  sous  of  Aa* 
clepius  would  have  declined  to  attend  ihem. 

There  was  much  good  sense,  he  said,  in  those  sons  of  Asdfr 
pius. 

Why,  yes,  I  replied :  and  you  would  e;rpect  to  find  that  in 
tbem.  Nevertheless,  the  tragedians  and  Pindar,  in  viohtlion 
of  our  principlee,  although  they  sny  that  Asclepius  was  the  bob 
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'  of  Apollo,  lay  ttlao  that  be  was  brilxK]  ioto  tjfaling  a  I'vh  man 
who  wa,t  at  the  point  of  death,  and  this  wat  the  rensitn  wb;  ba 
waa  Btmck  by  llghtniug.  But  we,  in  acnordaD(«  witli  our  pre- 
viously declareii  rule,  nill  ni)t  believe  both :  if  he  wns  the  son 
of  a  god.  we  nmiotaia  thai  be  was  not  avariciuus ;  or,  if  he  waa 
•varicioas,  be  was  not  the  son  of  a  god. 

All  that,  Socrates,  he  aajd,  is  excellent  i  but  I  ehould  lika  l4 
put  a  quftstion  to  you.  Ought  there  not  to  be  good  pbyBioiaiu 
in  n  State,  and  are  not  tlie  b«at  those  who  have  the  greatest  ex- 
perience of  conatitutioDS  good  nnd  bad,  juat  as  good  judges  are 
Ibose  who  are  acqmiinled  with  all  sorts  of  mnrul  natures  ? 

Yes,  I  said.  1  quite  agree  about  the  neces-sity  uf  having  good 
judges  and  good  phyucians.  But  do  you  know  whom  I  tliink 
good? 

Will  you  inform  me? 

Tes,  if  I  can.  Let  me  however  note  that  in  the  same  qnen- 
tion  yon  join  two  things  which  are  not  the  same. 

Huw  is  that  ?  he  said. 

Why,  I  said,  you  join  physiciana  and  judges.  Now  skillfn. 
pfaysiciaits  are  iboae  who,  besides  knowini;  their  art,  have  from 
their  youth  upwards  had  the  greatest  oxpiTience  of  disease 
they  had  tietter  not  be  in  robust  heollb,  and  should  base  bad  nil 
manner  of  diseases  in  their  own  persons.  For  the  body,  as  I 
oonceive,  is  not  the  instrument  with  which  ihey  cure  the  body ; 
in  that  cose  we  would  not  sUow  them  ever  to  be  sickly;  but 
they  cure  the  body  with  the  mind,  aud  the  mind  which  is  or 
lut  become  sick  can  cure  nothing. 

That  is  very  true,  he  said. 

But  with  the  judge  the  case  is  differisnt;  he  governs  j-_ 
mind  by  mind,  and  be  cannot  be  allowed  therefore  to  have 
been  reared  among  vicious  minds,  and  to  have  assonated  with 
tbetn  from  youth  upwards,  in  order  that,  ttaving  gone  through 
the  whole  calendar  of  crime,  he  may  infer  the  crimes  of  others 
like  thmr  diseases  from  the  knowledge  of  himself  i  but  tiie  bun- 
onible  mind  which  u  to  form  a  healthy  judgment  ought  rather 
to  have  had  no  experience  or  contamiuation  of  evil  habits  when 
young.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  iu  youth  good  men  often 
appear  to  be  simple,  Hod  are  easily  practiced  upon  by  the  evil, 
because  they  have  no  samples  of  evil  in  their  own  souls. 

Yes,  he  enid,  that  very  often  happens  with  them. 

Therefore,  I  said,  the  judge  should  not  be  young ;  be  should 
L  ^*e  lenrned  to  know  evil,  not  from  his  own  M>al,  but  from  late 
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and  long  observatioD  of  the  nature  of  evil  in  others :  knowledge^ 
And  not  his  own  experience,  should  be  his  guide. 

Tes,  he  said,  that  is  the  ideal  of  a  judge. 

Tes,  I  replied,  and  he  will  be  good  too  (and  this  answers 
your  question)  ;  for  he  is  good  whose  soul  is  good ;  now  jour 
cunning  and  suspicious  character,  who  has  committed  many 
crimes,  when  he  is  among  men  who  are  like  himself,  is  wonder- 
ful in  hb  precautions  against  others,  because  he  judges  of  them 
bj  himself:  but  when  he  gets  into  the  company  of  men  of 
Tirtue,  who  have  the  experience  of  age,  he  appears  to  be  a  fool 
agMU,  owing  to  his  unseasonable  suspicion  :  he  cannot  recognize 
an  honest  man,  because  he  has  nolliing  in  himself  at  all  parallel 
to  judge  from ;  at  the  same  time,  as  the  bad  are  more  numerous 
than  the  good,  and  he  meets  with  them  oftener,  he  thinks  him* 
self,  and  others  think  him,  rather  wise  than  foolish. 

Most  true,  he  said. 

Then  the  good  and  wise  judge  whom  we  are  seeking  is  not 
this  man ;  the  other  is  better  suited  to  us ;  fat  vice  cannot  know 
Tirtue,  but  a  virtuous  nature,  educated  by  time,  will  acquire  a 
knowledge  both  of  virtue  and  vice :  the  virtuous,  and  not  the 
vicious  man  has  wisdom  ;  that  is  my  view. 

And  mine  also. 

This  is  the  sort  of  medidne,  and  this  is  the  sort  of  law, 
which  you  will  sanction.  They  will  be  healing  arts  to  better 
.-^  natures  in  their  souls  and  in  their  bodies ;  but  the  worse 
nature  or  constitution  they  will  in  the  case  of  the  body 
leave  to  die,  and  the  diseased  and  incurable  soul  they  will  put 
to  death  themselves. 

That  is  clearly  best  for  them  and  for  the  State. 

And  thus  our  youth,  having  been  educated  only  in  that  sim- 
ple music  which  infuses  temperance,  will  be  reluctant  to  go  to 
law. 

That  is  evident 

And  in  the  same  way  simple  gynmastio  will  incline  him  to 
have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  medicine. 

That  I  quite  believe. 

The  very  exercises  and  toils  he  will  undertake  in  order  to 
•timulate  the  spirited  element  of  his  nature,  rather  than  with  a 
view  of  increasing  his  strength;  he  will  not,  like  common 
athletes,  use  exercise  and  regimen  to  develop  his  muscles. 

Very  right,  he  said. 

Neither  are  the  two  arts  of  music  and  gymnastic  rdally  d^ 
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one  far  the  tratniiig  of  the  soul,  the  otber  for  ths 
liiuiiiog  of  the  bodj. 

But  nhal  is  the  real  oliject  ? 

1  believe,  I  tmA,  that  the  teachers  of  both  bave  in  vi«w 
duetj;  the  improvemeut  of  the  soal. 

HoTT  is  tliat?  he  asked. 

Did  yon  never  observe,  I  said,  tha  effect  on  the  mind  of 
axclusive  devolioo  to  gymnastic,  or  the  opposite  effect  of  an 
azclusive  devotion  (o  music  ? 

In  what  ia  that  bIiowd  ?  he  said. 

In  producing  h  temper  of  bitrdne^g  and  ferocity,  or  again  of 
■oftneu  and  effeminacy,  I  replietl. 

Yes,  he  sitid,  I  am  quite  aware  that  your  mere  athlete  b*- 
oomea  too  maeh  of  a  savage,  and  that  the  musioinn  ia  melted 
■od  BOft«ned  beyond  what  ia  good  for   him. 

Moreover,  I  said,  that  fierce  quality  gives  spirit,  and,  if  edo- 
(mted  rightly,  will  be  valiant,  but,  if  overstrained,  is  Hkely  to 
become  hard  and  brutal. 

That  I  quite  ihink. 

The  philosopher  is  the  type  of  the  gentler  character.  Thia, 
if  too  much  relaxed,  will  turn  to  soiloeM,  but,  if  educated,  will 
be  gen  lie  and  modest. 

True. 

And  our  view  is  that  tlie  guArdiana  ought  to  have  both  ihea* 
qualities  ? 

They  ought. 

They  should  be  hnrmoniied  ? 

Beyond  question. 

And    the  harmonious  sonl  is  both  temperate  and  tbI- 
mnl? 

And  the  inharmonious  is  cowardly  and  boorish? 

Very  ime. 

And,  when  a  man  allows  music  to  play  and  pour  over  his 
Mul  through  bis  ears,  which  are  the  funnel,  those  sweet  and 
watl  and  melancholy  aira  of  which  we  were  ju^t  now  speaking, 
and  his  whole  life  is  passed  in  warbling  and  the  delights  of 
■ong  i  ID  the  first  stage  of  the  process  the  passion  or  spirit 
which  is  in  him  ia  tempered  like  iron,  and  made  useful,  inatead 
«f  brittle  and  useless.  But,  if  he  carriea  on  the  aofiening  pro- 
cess, in  the  next  stage  he  begins  to  melt  and  consume,  until  the 
I  of  hia  60ul  is  melted  out  of  him,  and  what  may  be 
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ottlled  tbe  nerves  of  his  booI  are  cut  away,  and  be  mokes  bnt  a 
feeble  warrior. 

Very  true. 

If  the  element  of  spirit  ia  naturally  weak  in  him  this  is  sooa 
ftcoomplLshed,  but  if  he  have  a  (!ood  deal,  then  tbe  power  of 
miisio  weakening  the  spirit  renders  him  excitable ;  he  soon 
flsmeB  up,  and  is  speedily  extinsuished  ;  instead  of  having 
■pirit  he  becomes  irritable  and  violent  and  very  discontented. 

Exactly. 

Thus  in  gymnastics  also,  if  a  man  works  hard  and  is  a  great 
feeder,  and  Uie  reverse  of  a  great  student  of  mosic  and  philoa* 
ophy,  at  first  the  high  condition  of  his  boiy  fills  liim  wilh  pride 
and  spirit,  uaiil  he  is  twice  the  man  that  he  was. 

Certaitily. 

But  if  he  do  notliing  else,  and  never  cultivates  the  Muses, 
even  that  iiiielligence  which  there  mny  be  in  him,  having  no 
taste  of  any  sort  of  learning  or  inquiry  or  thought  or  music, 
becomes  feeble  and  dull  and  blind,  because  never  roused  or 
sustained,  and  beciiuse  the  senses  are  not  purged  of  their  mists. 

True,  he  said. 

And  be  ends  by  becoming  a.  hater  of  philosophy,  uncultivated, 
never  using  the  weapon  of  persuasion,  — he  is  like  a  wild  beast* 
all  violeuce  and  fierceness,  and  knows  no  other  way  of  dealing: 
and  be  lives  in  all  ignorance  and  evil  conditions,  and  has  no 
sense  of  propriety  and  grace- 
That  is  qatte  true,  he  said. 

And  as  there  are  two  principles  of  homon  natnre.  one  the 
spirited  and  the  other  the  pbilosophical,  my  belief  is  that  God 
has  given  mankind  two  arts  answering  to  them  (nnd  only  in- 
,,a  directly  to  the  soul  and  body),  in  order  that  these  two 
principles  may  be  duly  attuned  and  harmonized  with  0(M 
another. 

That  I  am  disposed  to  believe. 

And  he  who  mingles  music  with  gymnastic  in  tbe  ftirest  pro* 
portions,  and  best  attempers  them  to  the  soul,  mny  be  called  tbo 
tme  musician  and  harmonist  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  tha 
taner  of  the  strings. 

I  dare  say,  Socrates. 

And  such  a  presiding  genius  will  be  always  required  in  oor 
Btate  if  the  government  is  to  last. 

Tea,  he  will  be  absolutely  necessary. 

Such,  then,  are   our    principles    of    nurture    and    edncatioo. 
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PTbere  would  be  do  nse  io  going  into  further  details  about  their 
^Dces,  iheir  huatiDg  or  chitsing  witli  dogs,  their  gymasstic  and 
equestrian  conieels ;  for  these  all  follow  the  general  principle, 
and  there  will  be  no  longer  any  difficulty  in  discovering  them. 

I  dare  say  that  there  will  be  no  difiicalty. 

Very  well,  I  gsid  ;  and  wbnt  ia  the  next  question  ?  Miut  m 
aot  ask  who  are  to  be  rulers  and  who  subjects  ? 

Certainly. 

There  can  be  do  doubt  that  the  elder  sort  must  rale  tha 
ganger. 

Clearly. 

And  that  the  best  of  the  elder  sort  mnat  role. 

That  is  also  clear. 

Now,  are  not  the  best  buabttodmeB  those  who  are  mosl 
devoted  to  husbandry  ? 

Y«s. 

And  as  we  must  have  the  best  guardians  of  our  olty,  must 
Ihey  not  be  those  who  have  most  the  character  of  guardians  ? 

Tes. 

And  to  this  end  they  ought  to  be  wise  and  efficient,  and  to 
have  4  special  interest  about  the  Slate  ? 

Tme. 

And  a  man  will  be  mast  likely  to  care  about  that  which  lie 
happeuB  to  love  7 

That  may  be  truly  inferred. 

And  be  will  be  most  likely  Io  love  that  which  he  regards  as 
having  the  same  interests  with  himself^  and  anything  the  good  or 
aril  fortune  of  which  be  imagiaes  to  involve  as  a  result  his  own 
good  or  evil  fortune,  and  to  be  proportionably  careless  when  he 
h  leas  concerned  ? 

Very  true,  he  replied. 

Then  there  must  be  a  selection.  Liet  ns  note  among  the 
gnardians  those  who  in  ibeir  whole  life  show  the  greatest  desire 
to  do  what  is  for  the  good  of  their  country,  and  trill  not  do 
iriiat  is  against  her  interests. 

Those  are  the  right  men. 

They  will  have  to  be  watched  at  every  turn  of  their  lives,  ir 
erder  that  we  may  see  whether  they  preserve  this  resolution,  nnd 
never,  under  the  influence  either  of  force  or  enchantment,  forget 
•r  let  go  their  duty  to  the  State. 

I  do  not  understand,  he  said,  the  meaning  of  the  latter  words. 

I  will  explain  them  to  you,  I  replied.     A  resolulioa  va»j  go 
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oat  of  «  mail's  mind  either  with  bia  will  or  ogtunat  bis  will ;  with 
^j„  bis  wUl  when  he  gets  rid  of  a  fjilwhood,  agunst  his  will 
whenever  he  is  deprived  of  a  iruth. 

I  uadersCjisd,  be  said,  the  willing  loss  of  a  reaolutioa ;  the 
menning  of  the  QQWilling  I  have  ^ei  to  learo. 

Why,  I  saididoyou  not  see  that  men  are  ua willingly  deprived 
of  good,  and  williugly  of  evil  F  la  not  lo  have  loat  the  truth 
an  evil, and  lo  bare  the  triiih  a  good?  and  you  would  allow  that 
t0  conceive  things  as  they  are  is  to  have  the  trntb  ? 

Yes,  he  replied ;  I  agree  with  you  in  iliiiiklng  that  mankiad 
w  deprived  of  truth  against  iheir  will. 

And  do  ihey  not  experieoica  this  involuntary  efTecl  owing 
ei^er  to  theft,  or  force,  or  enohimtmeut  ? 

Still,  he  replied.  I  do  not  anduraiaiul  you> 

I  fear  thut  I  must  have  been  talking  darkly,  like  the  trage< 
diaiia.  All  that  I  mean  ia  that  some  men  change  and  others 
forget ;  perauasion  steals  away  the  hearts  of  the  one  clna^  and 
time  of  the  other ;  and  this  I  call  thefL  Now  you  understand 
me? 

Tea. 

Those  again  who  are  forced,  are  those  whom  the  violence  of 
•ome  pain  or  grief  compels  to  change  their  opinion. 

That,  he  said,  I  anderalaniil,  and  yon  are  quite  righl. 

And  you  would  alao  acknowledge  with  me  that  those  are  en- 
chanted who  change  their  minds  either  under  the  softer  iutiueuoe 
of  pleasure,  or  the  sterner  influence  of  fear  ? 

Y«s,  be  said ;  everything  that  deceives  may  be  said  to  en- 
chant. 

Therefore,  na  I  was  jnst  now  saying,  we  must  inquire  who 
are  the  best  guanlians  of  their  ^wn  conviction  that  the  inWroat 
of  ihe  Slate  is  to  be  the  rule  of  all  their  actions.  We  moat 
waCeh  ihem  from  their  youih  upwards,  and  propose  deeds  far 
them  to  perform  ia  which  tliey  are  mo^C  likely  to  forget  of  to 
te  deceived,  and  he  whn  remembers  and  is  not  deceived  is  to 
be  selected,  aud  be  who  fails  in  Ihe  trial  is  to  be  rejected.  Thml 
will  be  tbe  way. 

Tfls. 

And  there  should  alao  be  Unln  and  pains  and  couflioU  pre- 
scribed for  them,  iu  nhiofa  they  will  give  further  proof  of  iha 
Hme  qualities. 

Very  ri^ht,  he  replied. 

And  then,  1  said,  we  must  try  them  with  enchantments  — 
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ftat  i»  the  tliird  sort  nf  teat  —  ttml  sec  wbnt  will  be  tlieir  behav- 
ior :  tike  t\ioae  who  take  oolts  nmid  uoiws  and  cries  to  see  if 
tbej  are  of  a  timid  niiture,  bo  muet  we  Inke  our  jfoutli  i^miA  ler* 
tx>n  ot  soma  kind,  und  again  pnss  them  into  ploiiBure.%  uxJ  try 
them  more  Ilmroughly  than  gold  ia  trieil  in  the  tire,  in  order  xa 
diaoover  whether  they  are  armed  againrit  all  eanliKntmeuta,  and 
of  a  noble  bearing;  always,  good  guardians  of  Iliemselves  and  of 
the  music  which  tliey  have  learned,  and  retain  under  all  circuiD- 
etances  a  rhythmical  and  hBrmonioiis  nuture,  suoh  as  will  b« 
most  aervioeable  to  the  man  himself  and  lo  tlie  State.  And  he 
who  at  every  age,  ne  boy  and  yoiith  and  in  mature  life,  has  come 
out  of  the  trial  victorious  nnd  pure,  shall  be  appointed  »  .>. 
rnler  and  guardian  of  the  State  ;  he  shHll  be  honored  in 
life  and  death,  and  shall  receive  sepulture  and  other  memorials 
of  honor,  the  grealeal  that  we  have  lo  give.  And  as  he  ia 
ohosen  his  opposite  ia  reji^cted.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
this  ia  the  sort  of  way  in  which  onr  rulers  nod  guardians  should 
be  chosen.     I  spenk  generally,  nnd  not  with  any  pretension  to 


And,  speaking  genernlly.  I  agree  with  you,  he  aaid. 

And  perhaps  the  worri  "  guardian  "  iu  the  fullest  sense  ought 
'to  be  applied  lo  ihiu  class  only  who  are  our  warriors  abroad  and 
our  pearamakera  at  home,  acid  who  SHve  us  from  those  who  might 
have  the  will  or  ihe  power  to  injure  us.  The  youns  men  whom 
Wfl  befiirs  called  guanlians  may  be  more  properly  dflsignatad 
anxiliariei  and  allien  of  Ihe  prirjciplea  of  the  rulers. 

In  (hat  I  agree  with  you.  he  said. 

How  then  may  we  devise  one  of  ihose  falsehoods  in  the  hour 
of  need,  I  said,  which  we  lately  spoke  of — just  one  royal  lio 
which  may  deceive  the  rulers,  if  that  be  possibk-,  and  nt  any  rata 
ibe  rest  of  the  city  ? 

What  sort  of  lie  P  he  said. 

Nothing  new,  I  replied  ;  only  an  old  Phoenician  tale  of  what 
haa  oRea  occurred  before  now  in  other  places  (as  the  poets  say, 
and  have  made  the  world  believe),  though  not  in  our  time,  and 
which  is  indeed  not  very  likely  to  occur  again,  and  still  mora 
nnlikely  to  l>e  believed. 

Tour  words,  he  said,  seem  to  heaitata  on  your  lips. 

Yon  will  not  wonder,  I  replied,  at  my  hesitation  when  you 
bave  heard. 

Speak,  he  said,  and  fear  not. 

Well  then,  I  will  apeak,  although  I  really  Know  not  how  to 
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look  you  in  the  face,  or  in  what  wordi  to  utter  the  audacioiu 
fiction,  which  1  propose  to  communicale  gradually,  first  to  the 
rulers,  then  to  [he  aoldlerit,  and  lastly  to  the  people.  They  nra 
to  be  infonued  that  their  youih  was  a  dream,  and  the  e<iui»tioii 
and  (raiaiDg  nhich  they  received  from  ua  an  appearance  only ; 
ia  reality  during  ail  that  time  they  wei'e  in  process  of  lorraation 
ftiid  nourishmeiit  in  tlie  womb  of  the  earth,  where  they  them- 
Belves  and  their  arms  and  appurtenances  were  uianuractured  | 
Kud  when  they  were  completed,  the  earth,  their  mother,  sent 
them  up;  and,  their  country  being  their  mother  nml  also  their 
narse,  ihey  are  therefore  bound  to  advise  for  her  good,  and  to 
defend  her  against  attacks,  and  her  citizens  they  are  to  regard  ai 
children  of  [he  eartti  and  their  own  brothers. 

I  Qinnot  wonder,  he  saiJ,  at  your  feeling  ashiinied  of  uttering 

Nay,  I  replied,  there  \»  more  yet ;  I  have  not  told  yoa 
l11.  Citizens,  we  shall  say  to  tliem  in  our  tale,  you  ara 
brothers,  yet  God  has  framed  you  differently.  Some  of  yoB 
have  the  power  of  command,  and  these  he  has  composed  of  gold, 
wherefore  also  they  have  the  greate-it  honor ;  oiherft  of  silver, 
to  be  auziliarieH  ;  others  again  who  are  to  be  husbandmen  and 
craftsmen  he  has  made  of  brass  and  iron  ;  and  the  species  will 
generally  be  preserved  in  the  children.  But  as  you  are  of  the 
same  original  family,  a  golden  parent  will  sometimes  hava  ft 
eilver  son,  or  a  silver  parent  a  golden  son.  And  God  proclaims 
lo  the  rulers,  as  a  lirst  principle,  that  before  all  they  should 
watch  over  their  oHspnng,  and  see  what  elemenis  mingle  in 
their  nature  ;  for  if  the  son  of  a  golden  or  silver  parent  has  an 
odmixture  of  brass  atid  iron,  theu  nature  orders  a  iransposition 
if  ranks,  and  the  eye  of  the  ruler  must  not  be  pitiful  towards 
uis  child  because  he  lias  to  descend  in  ihe  scale  and  become  a 
liusbandman  or  artisan,  just  as  there  may  be  others  sprung  from 
(he  artisan  class  who  are  raised  to  honor,  and  become  guardians 
and  auxiliaries.  For  an  oracle  says  that  wlien  a  man  of  brass 
or  iron  guards  the  State,  it  wilt  then  be  destrojed.  Sucl>  is  tha 
tale;  is  there  any  possibility  of  making  our  ciiizeua  believe  in 

it? 

Not  in  the  preseiit  generation,  he  replied ;  I  do  not  see  aaj 
way  of  accomplishing  this  ;  but  their  sons  may  be  made  to  be* 
tieve,  and  their  sons'  sons,  and  posterity  after  them. 

I  see  the  difficulty,  I  replied  ;  yet  even  this  amount  of  belief 
nay  make  them  care  more  for  ihe  dly  and  for  one  another 
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1,  however,  of  the  fiction,  wbitli  may  dow  be  borne  on 
Ae  wiaga  of  rumor,  while  we  arm  our  earth-born  heroes,  and 
lead  ihein  forth  under  the  commaDcl  of  their  rulers.  Let  them 
look  ttrouod  and  select  a  spot  whence  they  can  best  prevent 
iDSiirrection,  if  any  prove  refractory  withiti,  and  also  defend 
themselvea  agiiinst  enemies,  who  like  wolvu^  mny  come  down 
on  the  fold  from  without ;  there  let  them  encamp,  and  when 
they  have  eneamped,  let  them  sacrifice  and  prepare  their 
dwellings. 

And  what  sort  of  dwellings  are  tbey  to  have  ? 

Dwellings  that  will  shield  them  against  the  cold  of  wi]il«r 
ud  the  heat  of  summer. 

J  snppoae  that  you  mean  houses,  he  replied. 

Yes,  I  said  ;  but  they  must  be  the  boosoa  of  soldien,  and 
not  of  shop-heepers. 

What  is  the  difierence  ?  he  said. 

That  I  will  endeavor  to   explHin,  I  replied.      To   keep    .-, 
Wktch-dogs,  who.  from  want  of  discipline  or  hunger,  or 
■ome  evil  habit  or  other,  would  turn  upon  the  sheep  aud  worry 
tbem,  and  behave  not  like  dogs  but  wolveg,  would  be  a  fool 
luid  monstrous  thing? 

Truly  monstrous,  he  said. 

And,  therefore,  every  care  must  be  taken  lest  our  auxiliariea, 
■I  tbey  are  stronger  than  our  citizens,  should  prevail  over  then, 
and  become  savage  tvrants  instead  of  gentle  allies  to  them  ? 

Tes,  care  should  be  taken. 

And  would  not  edncation  be  the  best  preparation  and  a«fe> 
goftrd  of  them  ? 

But  they  are  well-educated,  he  replied ;  that  is  a  laf^nnrd 
which  they  already  have. 

I  cannot  be  so  confident  of  that,  my  dear  Glaucon,  I  said ; 
I  am  much  more  certain  that  they  ought  to  be,  and  that  tme 
edticalion,  whatever  that  may  be,  will  greatly  tend  to  civiliie 
and  bumanJEe  tbem  in  their  relations  to  one  another,  and  to 
those  who  are  under  their  protection. 

True,  he  replied. 

And  not  only  their  education,  but  their  habitaUons,  and  also 
their  means  of  subsistence,  should  he  such  as  will  neither  impair 
their  virtus  as  guardians,  nor  tempt  them  to  prey  upon  the 
Other  citizens.     Any  man  of  sense  will  say  that. 

He  will. 

Such  is  our  conception  of  them;    and  now  let  us  consider 
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wluit  way  of  life  will  oonoapond  with  tiiii  oonoeptioiL  In  Um 
first  plAoe,  none  of  them  ahoold  have  anj  properQr  beyoud  what 
is  absolutely  neoessary;  neither  should  they  have  a  private 
house,  with  bars  and  bolts,  closed  against  auy  one  who  has  a 
mind  to  enter ;  their  provisions  should  be  only  such  as  are  re- 
quired by  trained  warriors,  who  are  men  of  temperance  and 
courage ;  their  agreement  is  to  receive  from,  the  dtiiens  a  fixed 
rata  of  pay,  enough  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  year  and  no 
more,  and  they  will  have  common  meals  and  live  together,  like 
soldiers  in  a  camp.  Gold  and  silver  we  will  tell  tbem  that  they 
Jiave  fh>m  Grod ;  the  diviner  metal  is  within  tbem,  and  they 
have  therefore  no  need  of  that  earthly  dross  which  passes  uuder 
the  name  of  gold,  and  ought  not  to  pollute  the  divine  by  earthly 
.yj  admixture,  fi>r  that  commoner  metal  has  been  the  source 
of  many  unholy  deeds ;  but  their  own  is  undefiled«  And 
they  alone  of  all  the  citisens  may  not  touch  or  handle  silver  or 
jgold,  or  be  under  the  same  roof  with  them,  or  wear  them,  or 
drink  firom  them.  And  this  will  be  their  salvation,  and  the 
salvation  of  the  State.  But  should  they  ever  acquire  homes  or 
lands  or  moneys  of  their  own,  they  will  become  housekeepers 
and  husbandmen  instead  of  guardians,  enemies  and  tyrants  in- 
stead of  allies  of  the  other  citizens ;  hating  and  being  hated, 
plotting  acd  being  plotted  against,  they  will  pass  through  life  in 
much  greater  terror  of  internal  than  of  external  enemies,  and 
the  hour  of  ruin,  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  rest  of  the  StatCi 
will  be  at  hand«  For  all  which  reasons  may  we  not  say  that 
these  are  to  be  the  regulations  of  our  guardians  respecting 
houses  and  all  other  things,  and  that  such  shall  be  our  lawi  ? 
Tes^  said  Glauoon. 
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HEBE  Adcimantus  interposed  a  qnestioa.  He  nid  :  How 
would  you  answer,  Socrates,  if  a  person  were  to  tij  that 
jon  make  your  citiKeas  miserable,  nnri  all  by  their  owu  doing ; 
for  they  nre  the  nclual  owners  of  the  city,  and  yet  they  renp 
no  advantage  from  this  :  whereas  other  men  acquire  Innds,  and 
baitd  large  and  handsome  hoaxes,  and  hnve  everything  hand- 
some about  Iliem  ;  ufiering  Bacril!ceB  to  the  gnds  on  iheir  own 
account,  and  practising  hospilality ;  and  also,  as  you  were  say- 
ing only  just  now,  they  have  gold  and  silver,  and  all  that  i> 
usual  ntnoug  the  favorilea  of  fortune ;  while  our  poor  ciiizetis  are 
no  better  than  mercenaries  who  are  Rxnd  in  the  city  and  do 
nothing  but  mount  guard? 

Tea,  I  said ;  and  you  may  add  that  they  are  only  fed,  .q. 
kiid  not  paid,  in  addition  to  their  food,  tike  other  men  ;  and 
therefore  they  cannot  make  a  journey  of  pleasure,  they  have  no 
money  lo  spend  on  a  mistreas  or  any  other  luxurious  fancj, 
which,  as  the  world  goes,  is  thought  to  bo  happiness ;  and  iiiaii;f 
^ther  accusations  of  the  same  nature  might  be  added. 

But,  Bald  he,  let  ns  suppose  all  ihal  tiicluded  in  the  charge. 

You  meHD  to  ask,  I  said,  what  is  to  be  our  answer  ? 

Yes,  he  replied. 

If  we  proceed  along  the  path  which  we  are  already  going,  1 
itud,  my  belief  is  that  we  shall  find  the  answer.  Even  if  our 
guardiaoB  were  such  as  you  describe,  there  would  not  be  any 
thing  wonderful  in  their  Still  being  the  happiest  of  men  ;  but  iet 
that  pass,  for  our  object  in  the  construction  of  the  State  is  tha 
greatest  liappincss  of  the  whole,  and  not  that  of  any  one  class  \ 
ftnd  in  a  Slate  which  is  ordered  with  a  view  to  the  good  of  tba 
whole,  we  thiiik  that  we  are  moi^t  likely  to  find  justice,  and  in 
Ihe  ill-ordered  Stale  injustice:  ai:d,  having  found  them,  we  aliall 
then  be  able  to  decide  which  of  the  two  is  the  happier.     At 
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prcMtit  we  are  coDstructiag  the  bagipj  Stnle,  not  piocemeni,  or 
vriih  a  TJew  of  mukiDg  a  few  happy  citizens,  but  an  n  whole ; 
Mnd  by  aad  by  we  will  piiiceed  to  view  the  oppusite  kincl  of 
Sc&te.  If  we  were  painting  n  statue,  and  aomu  ooe  were  to 
come  and  blame  Ds  (or  not  putting  the  most  beautiful  colors  oa 
the  moat  beaaiiful  parts  of  the  body  —  for  Ihe  eyes,  be  would 
My,  ought  to  be  purple,  but  they  are  bliick  —  in  that  case  via 
should  seem  to  excuse  ourselves  fairly  enough  by  saying  to  him, 
"  Pray,  sir,  do  not  have  the  straage  notion  that  we  ought  to 
beautify  the  eyes  to  such  a  degree  ihat  they  are  no  louger  eyea ; 
but  see  wbetber,  hy  giving  tbid  and  the  other  features  tiieir  due, 
we  nuke  the  whole  beautiful.  And.  I  say  Rgain,  in  like  man- 
ner do  not  compel  ub  to  assign  to  the  guHrdiaua  a  sort  of  happi- 
ness which  will  make  ihem  anything  but  guardians ;  for  we  also 
should  have  no  difBculiy  in  doihing  our  husbaadmen  in  fine 
linen,  and  setting  crowna  of  gold  on  their  hauls,  bidding  them 
till  the  ground  do  more  ihau  ihey  like.  Neither  is  ignorance 
the  reason  why  we  do  not  allow  our  potters  to  repose  on  couches, 
and  feadt  by  the  fireside,  passing  round  llie  glittering  bowl, 
while  their  wheel  is  convenienily  at  hand,  and  working  at  pot- 
tery as  much  as  they  like,  and  no  wore ;  or,  why  we  do  not 
make  every  class  happy  in  this  way  —  and  then,  lis  you  imagine, 
the  whole  State  would  be  happy.  But  do  not  suggest  thia  j  for, 
.a-,  if  we  listen  to  you,  the  husbaiidmna  will  be  no  longer  a 
husbandman,  the  potter  will  cease  to  be  a  potter,  and  no- 
body will  have  any  distinct  character.  Mow  ihis  is  not  of  much 
importance  where  the  corruption  of  society,  and  pretension  to 
be  what  you  are  not,  extends  only  to  cobblers ;  but  when  tbs 
guardians  of  the  laws  and  of  the  government  are  only  seemera 
and  not  real  gunrdiaus,  tliat,  a-i  you  will  observe,  is  the  utter 
ruin  of  ihe  Stale:  for  they  alone  are  the  autliora  of  happiness 
tod  order  in  a  State.  If  we  are  right  in  depicting  our  giiar- 
lians  as  the  saviours  and  not  the  destroyers  of  the  State,  and 
4ia  author  of  the  other  picture  is  representing  peasuDts  iit  a  fea- 
(ival,  happy  in  a  life  of  revelry,  rather  than  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  citizens,  we  mean  difiereot  things,  and  lie  is  speaking  of 
■omething  which  is  not  a  State.  And  therefore  we  must  cou- 
uder  whether  we  appoint  our  guardians  with  a  view  lo  theii 
j^reatest  happiness,  or  whether  ihis  principle  of  liappine.us  doea 
JOt  rather  reaide  in  the  State  as  a  whole  -,  hut  if  so,  the  guv- 
dians  aud  auxiliaries,  luid  all  others  equally  with  them,  must  bs 
eompelled  or  iudnced  to  do  their  own  work  in  the  t>est  way 
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tad  then  t]ia  whole  Stale  gronlog  up  id  a  noble  order,  th»  WT' 
•ml  classes  will  only  liase  lo  receive  the  proportion  of  luppi- 
ne^B  which  nature  assigns  (o  them. 

I  think  that  ;oa  are  quite  right. 

I  wonder  whether  you  will  Agree  with  another  remark  whidi 

What  may  ihat  be  ? 

There  seem  to  be  two  causes  of  the  detorioralioii  of  ths  arta. 

What  are  they  ? 

Wealth,  I  said,  and  poverty. 

How  do  they  act? 

The  process  is  as  follows :  Wben  a  potter  becomes  rich  ha 
no  longer  takes  the  same  pains  with  bis  art  ? 

Ceruinly  not 

He  grows  more  and  more  indolent  and  careless  ? 

Very  true. 

And  the  result  in  that  he  becomes  a  worse  potter  ? 

Yes ;  he  greatly  deleriorntes. 

But,  OD  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  no  money,  and  is  unable  to 
Day  tools  or  instrument*,  he  wilt  not  work  equally  well  himself, 
nor  will  he  teaclt  his  sons  or  apprentices  to  work  equally  well. 

Cert&iiily  iioL 

Then  workmen,  and  also  their  works,  are  apt  to  degenerata 
under  the  influence  both  of  porerly  and  of  wealth  ? 

That  is  evident. 

Here,  then,  is  a  discovery  of  new  evils,  I  sud,  which  tlw 
guardians  will  have  to  watch,  or  they  will  creep  into  the  citj 
unobserved. 

What  evils  ? 

Wealth,  1  said,  and  poverty ;  for  the  one  is  the  parent    .«- 
of  luxury  and  indolence,  and  the  other  of  meanness  and 
viciousness,  and  both  of  discontent. 

That  is  very  true,  he  replied  ;  bat  still  I  should  like  lo  know, 
Socrates,  how  our  city  will  be  able  to  go  to  war,  especially 
.tgainst  an  enemy  who  b  rich  and  powerful,  if  deprived  of  the 
■inews  of  war. 

There  may  possibly  be  a  difiicully,  I  replied,  in  going  to  war 
vith  one  such  enemy  ;  but  thers  is  no  difficulty  where  then 
tn  Iwo  of  them. 

How  is  that  ?  he  asked. 

In  the  first  place,  I  said,  our  side  will  be  trained  worriorf 
fighting  against  a  number  of  wealthy  individuals. 
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Hmt  is  true,  Eie  said. 

And  do  jou  Hot  snppoee,  Adeimanliis,  tbat  a  single  boier  irho 
was  perfect  in  his  art  would  eiisil;^  be  a  match  for  two  ttoat 
and  well-to-do  gentlemen  who  were  not  boxers  ? 

Hardly,  if  tliey  came  npon  him  at  ooce. 

What,  not,  I  said,  if  lie  were  able  to  run  away  and  then  tnra 
and  strike  at  tlie  one  who  first  came  up  ?  And  sapposing  ha 
wara  to  do  this  several  times  imder  the  heat  of  a  scorching  sun, 
do  not  you  think  thnt  he  might  overturn  more  than  one  siout 
personnge  ? 

Certainly,  he  aaid,  there  would  be  nothing  wonderful  in  that. 

And  yet  rich  men  are  probably  not  so  inferior  to  olhers  in 
boxing  as  they  are  in  military  qualities. 

That  ia  very  likely. 

Then  probably  our  athletes  will  be  able  to  fight  with  three 
or  four  times  their  own  number  ? 

I  believe  that  yon  are  right,  he  anid. 

And  suppose  that,  before  engaging,  our  a'titens  send  an  em- 
basay  to  one  of  the  two  luties,  telling  them  the  truth  :  Silver  and 
gold  we  neither  have  nor  are  peimitu^d  to  have ;  in  that  we  are 
not  like  yon ;  do  you  therefore  come  and  help  as  in  war,  and 
take  the  Epoils  of  the  other  city.  Who,  on  hearing  these  words, 
would  choose  to  fight  the  lean  wiry  dogs,  rather  tbnn,  with  the 
dogfl  on  their  side,  to  fight  fat  and  tender  sheep  ? 

Very  true;  but  siitl  there  might  be  a  dandier  to  the  poor 
State  if  the  wealth  of  many  Slates  were  to  coalesce  in  one. 

States  I  I  said ;  why,  what  simplicity  is  this,  tluvt  you  shonld 
use  the  term  "  State  "  of  any  but  our  own  Stale  !  Other  Slates 
may  indeed  be  spoken  of  more  grandiloquently  in  the  plural 
number,  for  they  are  many  in  one  — a  game  of  cities  at  which 
men  play.  Any  ordinary  city,  however  small,  is  in  fact  two 
cities,  one  the  city  of  the  poor,  the  other  of  the  rich,  at  war  with 
.-„  one  another;  and  in  either  division  there  are  many  smaller 
ones,  and  yon  would  make  a  great  mistake  if  you  treated 
them  as  single  States ;  but  if  you  deni  with  them  as  many,  and 
give  the  money  or  means  or  persons  of  the  one  to  the  olhera, 
yon  will  always  have  a  great  many  friends,  and  not  many  ene- 
mies. And  your  State,  while  the  wise  order  which  has  now 
been  prescribtMl  continues  to  prevail  in  her,  will  be  the  greatest 
uf  Stales,  not  in  reputntinn  or  appearance  only,  but  in  deed  and 
truth,  though  she  number  not  more  than  a  timusand  delcuden^ 
A  Stale  which  is  her  equal  you  will  hardly  find,  cltlier  among 
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HsllcDAS  or  barbarians,  cbough  many  tliat  apiiear  to  be  u  great 
And  many  times  greater. 

That  is  mo3t  true,  lie  w\A. 

And  this,  I  Baid,  vill  be  ihe  beat  limit  for  our  miers  to  flz 
wbeD  ihey  are  considering  the  siie  of  the  State  sad  the  aniount 
of  territory  wbieb  they  are  to  iDclude,  and  beyond  which  they 
will  DOt  go. 

What  limit? 

I  think,  1  said,  that  the  State  may  increase  to  any  siM  which 
is  consisteot  with  tmity;  that  is  tbe  limit. 

Yea,  he  aaid;  that  ia  excellent. 

Here  then,  I  said,  is  &aoiher  order  which  wilt  have  to  be 
oonreyed  to  our  guardians,  —  that  our  ciiy  is  to  be  neither 
lat^  nor  small,  but  of  such  a  size  aa  ia  oonsictent  wiih  unity. 

And  surely,  aaid  he,  lljis  ia  not  a  rery  severe  order  which  we 
impose  upon  them. 

And  this,  said  I,  ia  lighiar  stiil  of  which  we  were  speiiking 
before,  —  I  mean  the  duty  of  degrading  the  offspring  of  the 
guardiana  when  inferior,  and  of  elevating  the  olfspriug  of  the 
lower  classes,  when  natttrally  superior,  into  the  rank  of  guar- 
diana. The  intention  was,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  dtizena  gen< 
erally,  we  should  put  each  individual  man  to  that  nae  for  which 
nature  designed  him,  and  then  every  man  would  do  his  own 
boainesa,  and  be  one  and  not  many,  and  the  whole  city  would 
be  one  anil  not  many. 

Tea,  he  said  ;  there  will  be  even  less  difficulty  in  that. 

These  thinga,  my  good  Adeimantua,  are  not,  as  might  be  sup* 
posed,  a  number  of  great  principles,  but  trifling  all  of  Iliem,  il 
care  be  taken,  as  the  saying  ia,  of  the  one  great  thing,  —  a  thing, 
however,  which  I  would  rather  call  not  great,  but  enough  for 
our  pnrpoae. 

What  may  that  be?  he  asked. 

Edocaiion,  I  said,  and  nurture.  For  if  they  are  well  edn- 
oated,  and  grow  into  aensible  men,  they  will  easily  see  their  way 
through  all  ihia  as  well  as  other  matters  which  I  da  not  men- 
tion i  such,  for  example,  as  the  posaeBSion  of  women  and  mar- 
riage and  the  procreatioa  of  children,  which  will  all  foUow  .„ . 
ihe  general  principle  that  frieoda  have  all  things  in  com- 
BOn,  as  the  proverb  says. 

That  will  bo  excellent,  bs  replied. 

Also,  I  said,  the  State,  if  once  started  well,  goes  on  with 
MCnmulatrng  force  tike  a  wheel.     For  good  nurture  and  educa- 
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cm  good  men ;  most  of  the  necessaiy  regulations  they  wiU  find 
<mt  soon  enough  for  themselves. 

Tes,  I  said,  my  firiend,  if  God  will  only  guard  the  laws  that 
we  have  given  them. 

And  without  divine  help,  said  Addimantos^  they  will  go  on 
forever  making  and  mending  their  laws  and  their  lives  in  the 
hope  of  attaining  perfection. 

Ton  wonld  compare  them,  I  said,  to  those  invalids  who,  having 
DO  self-restraint,  will  not  leave  off  their  habits  of  intemperance  ? 

Exactly. 

Tes,  I  siud ;  and  how  charming  those  people  are !  they  are 
always  doctoring  and  increasing  and  complicating  their  disorders, 
fiincying  they  will  be  cured  by  some  nostrum  which  somebody 
advises  them  to  try,  —  never  getting  better,  but  rather  growing 
worse. 

^g       That  is  often  the  case,  he  said,  with  invaMds  such  as  you 
describe. 

Tes,  I  replied ;  they  have  a  charming  way  of  going  on,  and 
the  charming  thing  is  that  they  deem  him  their  worst  enemy 
who  tells  them  the  truth,  which  is  simply  that,  unless  they  give 
up  eating  and  drinking  and  lusting  and  sleeping,  neither  drug 
nor  cautery  nor  spell  nor  amulet  nor  anything  will  be  of  any 
avail. 

Charming !  he  replied.  I  see  notliing  charming  in  going  into 
A  passion  with  a  man  who  tells  you  what  is  good. 

These  gentlemen,  I  said,  do  not  seem  to  be  in  your  good 
graces? 

No,  indeeed. 

Nor  would  a  State  which  acts  like  them  stand  high  in  your 
estimation.  And  are  not  ill-govenied  States  like  them,  which 
begin  by  proclaiming  to  their  citizens  that  no  one,  under  penalty 
of  death,  shall  alter  the  constitution  of  the  State,  while  he  who 
conforms  to  their  politics  and  most  sweetly  serves  them,  who 
indulges  them  and  fawns  upon  them  and  has  a  presentiment  of 
tlicir  wishes,  and  is  skiHful  in  gratifying  them,  he  is  esteemed  as 
their  good  man,  and  the  wise  and  mighty  one  who  is  to  be  held 
In  honor  by  them  ? 

Tes,  he  said ;  the  States  are  as  bad  as  the  men ;  and  I  am 
fiur  from  approving  them. 

But  do  you  not  admire,  I  said,  the  coolness  and  dexterity  of 
these  ready  ministers  of  political  corruption  ? 

Tes,  he  sa'd,  that  I  do ;  but  not  of  all  of  them,  for  there  are 
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a  wbom  ilie  npplauBe  of  (lie  multitude  has  deluJed  tuto  Uia 
belief  tbat  thejr  nre  reallj  etntesmeDt  ftiid  liiey  are  not  much  to 
be  admirei). 

Wbat  do  you  mesD  ?  I  said  ;  you  should  Lave  more  feeliui; 
fur  them.     Wheu  a  man    cauiiot  iiieaBure,  anil  a   great  man* 
otLere  wbo  csnnot  meiiBure  declare  ihat  be  is  four  cubits  higK 
can  be  hdp  believing  thmu  F 
He  oaimot. 

Well,  then,  do  not  be  angry  vith  tbem  ;  for  are  they  not  « 

P  good  as  a  play,  trying  their  hnnd  at  legislation,  and  always  fiiucy- 

I  ing  that  by  reforming  tliey  will  make  an  eiid  of  ihe  dishouestiei 

■nd  rascalities  of  mankind,  not  kciowiog  that  tbey  are  in  reality 

cutting  away  the  heads  of  a  hydra  ?  .  ,_ 

Tes,  he  said ;  thnt  is  a  very  just  deacription  of  them. 

I  conceive,  I  said,  ihat  the    true  legislator  will  noi    trouble 

,  himself  with  enactments  of  this  sort  in  ^n  ill-ordered  nny  mure 

a  a  well  ordered  State  ;  for  iu  the  former  they  are  useless, 

'  Rod  in  the  latter  there  will  be  no  dilSculty  in  inventing  tliem, 

and  many  of  them  will  naturally  flow  out  of  our  institutions. 

What,  then,  be  said.  Is  sdll  remaining  to  us  of  the  work  of 
legislation  ? 

Koihing  lo  us.  I  replied  ;  but  [o  Apollo,  the  god  of  Delphi, 
titere  remains  the  oi'during  of  the  greatest  and  ooblust  and 
chiefest  of  all. 

What  is  that  ?  ho  said. 

The  inetitutioD  of  temples  and  sacrifices,  and  in  general  the 

i   lervice  of  gods,  demigods,  and  heroes  ;  also  the  ordering  of  the 

I    repositories  of  the  ile^id,  and  the  rites  which  hnve  to  be  observed 

to  order  to  propitiate  (he  inhahitauts  of  the  world  below.     For 

these  are  matters  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  and  as  founders  of 

k  oity  we  should  be  unwise  in  trusting  to  any  interpreter  but  oar 

KDoestral  deity,     lie  is  the  god  who  siis  in  the  centre,  on  the 

uavel  of  the  earth,  and  interprets  them  to  all  mankind. 

You  nre  right,  be  said ;  we  will  do  ns  you  propose. 

But  where,  amid  all  this,  is  justice  ?     Son  of  Ariston,  tell  me 

wliere.     Now  thut    our  city  hiis  been  made  habiiuble,  ligbl  a 

r    candle  and  search,  and  get  your  brother  and  Poluinarcliusi  and 

I    the  rest  of  our  friends,  to  help,  and  let  us  see  whether  we  can 

discover  the  place  of  justice  and  injustice,  and  discern  the  diller- 

ence  between  them,  and  find  out  which  of  them  the  man  who 

would  be  happy  should  have  as  hii  portion,  whether  perceived 

or  miperceived  by  gods  and  men. 
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Nontensa^  said  Glaooon ;  did  you  not  promise  to  seareh  yowv 
sel^  saying  that  to  desert  jnstioe  in  lier  need  would  be  an  im- 
piety  ? 

Very  true,  I  said  ;  and  as  you  remind  me,  I  will  be  as  good 
as  my  word  ;  but  you  must  join. 

That  we  will,  he  replied. 

Well,  then,  I  hope  to  make  the  disoovery  in  this  way.  I 
mean  to  proceed  by  a  method  of  residues,  beginning  with  the 
assumption  that  our  State,  if  rightly  ordered,  is  perfect 

That  is  most  certain. 

And  being  perfect,  our  State  is  wise  and  yaliant  and  temper^ 
ate  and  just. 

That  is  also  dear. 

And  of  whaterer  is  known,  that  which  is  unknown  will  be 
the  residue  ;  this  is  the  next  step. 

428       ^^^  ^^^^^ 

Suppose  the  number  of  terms  to  be  four,  and  we  were 

searching  for  one  of  them,  that  one  might  be  known  to  us  «t 

first,  and  there  would  be  no  fhrther  trouble ;  or,  if  we  knew 

the  other  tliree  first,  and  could  eliminate  them,  then  the  fourth 

would  clearly  be  the  remainder. 

Very  true,  he  said. 

And  is  not  this  the  method  to  be  pursued  about  the  yirtuesi 
which  are  also  four  in  number  ? 

Clearly. 

First  among  the  yirtues  found  in  the  State  wisdom  comes  into 
new,  and  in  this  I  detect  a  certain  peculiarity. 

What  is  that  ? 

The  State  that  we  have  been  describing  is  said  to  be  wise  at 
being  good  in  counsel :  that  is  true  ? 


And  good  counsel  is  clearly  a  kind  of  knowledge,  for  not  bj 
ignorance,  but  by  knowledge,  do  men  counsel  well  ? 

Clearly. 

And  the  kinds  of  knowledge  in  a  State  are  many  and  dl* 
verse? 

Of  coarse. 

There  is  the  knowledge  of  the  carpenter ;  but  is  that  the 
iOTt  of  knowledge  which  gives  a  d^  the  title  of  wise  and  good 
in  counsel  ? 

CertoTiily  not ;  that  would  only  give  a  dty  the  reputation  of 
skill  in  carpenterin|r. 


Then  a  city  is  not  to  be  called  nise  because  possessed  of 
knowWg«  which  coanseU  for  the  best  aboot  woodeo  impl«* 


Certainly  noL 
Nor  by  reasoD  oi 
implemeDts,  I  said, 


I 


a  knowledge  wliicb  advise*  aboot  brazen 
or  aa  possessing  aay  other  similar  kaowU 


Not  by  reason  of  any  of  them,  be  said. 

Nor  by  reason  of  agricultural  knowledge;  that  would  give 
the  city  the  name  of  agriculture  ? 

Yes,  that  is  what  1  should  suppose. 

Well,  I  said,  and  is  tliere  any  knowledge  in  our  receotly- 
fbanded  State  among  any  of  the  citizens  wbicli  advises,  not 
■bout  any  particular  thing  in  ihe  Stale,  bat  about  the  whole 
State,  and  considers  whut  mny  be  regarded  as  the  best  policy, 
both  tDtemal  and  external  ? 

There  certainly  ia. 

And  what  is  this    knowledge,  and  among  whom  found  P  I 

This  is  the  knowledge  of  the  guardians,  be  replied,  and  it 
fiiond  among  those  whom  we  were  just  now  describing  as  per- 
iect  guardians. 

And  is  there  any  name  wbicb  the  city  derives  from  the  pos- 
iSeasion  of  this  sort  of  knowledge  ? 

The  name  of  good  In  counsel  and  truly  wise. 

And  do  you  suppose  that  there  will  be  as  many  of  these  true 
guardians  as  there  are  blacbimiths  in  a  tiiy  ? 

No,  he  replied ;  the  blacksmiths  will  be  far  more  numerous. 

Will  they  not  be  the  smiiUesl  of  all  the  claasea  who  receive  a 
name  from  the  profession  of  some  kind  of  knowledge  ? 

Much  the  smallest. 

And  by  reason  of  this  smallest  part  or  class  of  a  State,  which 
is  the  governing  nnd  presiding  class,  and  of  the  knowledge 
which  resides  in  them,  the  whole  State,  being  in  the  order  of 
nature,  will  be  called  wise  ;  and  nature  appears  to  have  .„_ 
ordained  that  this,  which  hns  the  only  knowledge  wortliy 
lo  be  called  knowledge,  should  be  the  smallest  of  all  classes. 

Most  true,  he  saiil. 

Thus,  then,  I  said,  the  nature  and  place  in  the  State  of  od« 
sf  the  four  virtues  has  somehow  been  discovered. 
I     I  am  sure,  he  said,  that  the  discovery  b  to  my  mind  quite 
>Mti5factory. 
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Agmiy  I  aaici,  diere  is  no  diffionltj  ia  aeeiiig  ik%  nalwm  of 
eoonge^  mod  in  what  part  that  qoalitjr  vondes  whieh  giT6s  tha 
name  of  courageous  to  the  State. 

How  do  you  mean  ? 

Why,  I  said,  every  one  who  calls  any  State  oonrageoos  or 
oowardly,  will  be  thinking  of  that  part  whifih  fights  and  goes  to 
battle  on  the  State's  behal£ 

No  one,  he  replied,  woold  ever  diink  of^any  other. 

The  rest  of  the  citiseos  may  be  eoumgeous  or  may  be 
cowardly,  but  that,  as  I  conceive,  will  not  have  the  efiect  of 
making  the  city  either  one  or  the  other. 

Certainly  not. 

The  taitj  will  be  cowageoos  in  virtoe  of  a  portion  of  the  city 
in  whioh  there  resides  a  never^Ung  quality  preservative  of  the 
opinion  which  the  legislator  inenlcated  about  the  right  sort  of 
fear ;  and  this  is  what  you  term  coumge. 

I  shoald  like  to  hear  what  you  are  sayiag  once  more,  fbr  I 
do  not  think  that  I  perfectly  understand  yoo. 

I  mean,  I  said,  that  courage  is  a  kind  of  preservation. 

What  kind  of  preservation  ? 

The  preservation,  I  said,  of  the  opinion  about  the  nature  and 
manner  of  dangers  which  the  law  implants  through  education ; 
and  I  mean  by  the  word  ^  never-fiiiling,'*  to  intimate  that  in 
pleasure  or  in  pain,  or  under  the  influence  of  desire  or  fear,  a 
man  preserves,  and  does  not  lose  this  opinion.  Shall  I  give  yon 
an  illustration  of  my  meaning  ? 

If  you  will. 

Ton  know,  I  said,  that  the  dyers,  when  they  want  to  dye 
wool  for  making  the  true  sea-purple,  begin  by  selecting  their 
white  color  first ;  this  they  prepare  and  dress  with  no  slight 
circumstance,  in  order  that  the  white  ground  may  take  the  pur- 
ple hu««  in  full  perfection.  The  dyeing  then  proceeds ;  and  what- 
ever is  dyed  in  this  manner  becomes  a  fast  color,  and  no  washing 
with  lyes  or  without  lyes  can  take  away  the  bloom  of  the  color 
T  dare  say  that  you  know  how  these,  or  indeed  any  colors,  look 
when  the  ground  has  not  been  duly  prepared  ? 

Tes,  he  said ;  I  know  that  they  have  a  washed-out  and  ridio* 
ulcus  appearance. 

Then  now,  I  said,  you  will  understand  what  our  object  was  in 

^Q  selecting  our  soldiers,  and  educating  them  in  music  and 

gymnastic ;    we  were  contriving   influences  which  would 

prepare  them  to  take  the  dye  of  the  laws  in  perfection,  and  the 


Dolor  of  their  opiuviria  alxiut  duugers  utid  evei;  other  opiuioii 

a  to  be  iDdelibly  fixed  by  their  Durlum  atid  ti-uiiiiiig,  uid  not 
to  be  wubed  awaj  b;  amj  siioh  potent  lyca  u  pleasure,  — 
mightier  agent  far  in  washing  the  soul  than  any  soda  or  lye  ; 
Hud  aorrow,  fear,  itud  desire  uughtier  solveai^  than  any  others. 
Aud  tiiis  sort  of  universal  preserving  power  of  true  opinion  in 
COoEbruuly  with  law  about  real  aud  faUe  dangers,  I  call  and 
■DAiulun  to  be  courage,  uukss  you  CHn  suggest  another  Yiev. 

But  1  have  no  other  to  suggest,  and  I  suppose  that  yon  mean 
to  exclude  mere  uninstructed  courage,  such  as  that  of  b  wild 
beast  or  of  a  slave,  —  this,  in  your  judgment,  is  not  courage  io 
conformity  witli  lavr,  and  ougbt  to  have  another  name. 
.       That  is  as  you  say. 
I       Then  I  may  infer  that  this  is  courage  ? 

Why.  yea,  said  I,  that  yon  may  infer,  and  if  yon  add  th« 
word  "  political,"  you  will  not  be  &r  wrong :  hereafter  we 
iDfiy  pursue  that  inquiry  further,  but  at  present  we  are  seeking 
not  for  courage  but  juatioe,  aud  with  a  view  to  this  there  ii 
nothing  more  wnuted. 

You  are  rigiit.  he  replied. 

Two  virtues  remain  to  be  discovered  in  the  State,— .  first, 
tsmperoQce,  and  then  jnatice,  which  is  the  great  object  of  our 
March. 

Vary  true. 

Now,  can  we  find  justice  without  troubling  ourselves  about 
temperaooe? 

I  do  not  know  how  that  can  be  accomplished,  he  said,  nor  do 
I  desire  that  justice  should  be  brought  to  Uglit,  and  lemperanos 
loet  sight  of;  and  therefore  I  wish  you  would  do  me  the  fovor 
of  considering  temperance  firsL 

Certainly,  I  replied,  I  cannot  be  wrong  in  granting  yon  a 

tkVOT. 

Then  do  as  I  ask,  he  said. 

Yes,  I  replieii,  I  will  do  as  you  ask,  and  next  consider  ton 
peranoe ;  this,  as  fur  as  I  can  see  at  present,  has  more  of  tha 
nature  of  symphony  and  harmony  than  the  preceding. 

How  is  that  ?  ho  asked. 

Temperance,  I  replied,  is,  as  I  conceive,  a  sort  of  order  and 
oontrol  of  certain  pleasures  and  desiree ;  Ibis  is  implied  in  the 
■ayiug  of  a  man  being  his  own  master  ;  and  there  are  other 
traces  of  the  same  notioD. 

No  doubt,  he  said 
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• 

There  is  tomething  ridicalons  ia  the  expreisioii  ^master  of 
_     himself;''  for  the  matter  is  also  the  slave  and  the  slave  the 
master ;  and  in  all  these  modes  of  speaking  the  same  per 
son  is  predicated* 

Certainly. 

Bat  the  real  meaning  of  the  expression,  I  believe,  is  that  the 
hnman  soul  has  a  better  principle,  and  has  also  a  worse  princi- 
ple ;  and  when  the  better  principle  controls  the  worse,  then  • 
man  is  said  to  be  master  of  himself;  and  this  is  certainly  a  term 
of  praise :  bat  when,  owing  to  evil  education  or  association,  the 
better  principle,  which  is  less,  is  overcome  by  the  worse  princi- 
ple, which  is  greater,  this  is  censored ;  and  be  who  is  in  this 
ease  is  called  the  slave  of  self  and  unprincipled. 

Yes,  he  said,  there  is  reason  in  that. 

And  now,  I  said,  look  at  our  newly-created  State,  and  there 
yon  will  find  one  of  these  two  conditions  realised ;  finr  the  State, 
as  yon  will  acknowledge,  may  be  justly  called  master  of  sel^  if 
the  words  temperance  and  self-mastery  truly  express  the  rule  of 
the  better  over  the  worse. 

Yes,  he  said,  I  have  looked,  and  perceive  the  truth  of  what 
you  say. 

Moreover,  I  said,  the  pleasures  and  desires  and  pains,  whidi 
are  many  and  various,  are  found  in  children  and  women  and  ser- 
vants, and  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  free  citizens. 

Certainly,  he  said. 

Whereas  the  simple  and  moderate  desires  which  follow  reason, 
and  are  under  the  guidance  of  mind  and  true  opinion,  are  con- 
fined to  a  few,  being  those  who  are  the  best  bom  and  the  best 
educated. 

Very  trne,  he  said. 

And  these  also,  I  said,  as  you  may  perceive,  have  a  place  in 
our  State,  but  the  meaner  desires  of  the  many  are  held  down  by 
the  virtuous  desires  and  wisdom  of  the  few. 

That  I  perceive,  he  said. 

Then  if  there  be  any  city  which  may  be  described  as  master 
of  pleasures  and  desires,  and  master  of  self^  ours  may  daim  thai 
designation  ? 

Certainly,  he  replied. 

And  also  that  of  temperate,  and  for  the  same  reasons  ? 

Yes,  he  said. 

And  if  there  be  any  State  in  which  rulers  and  suDJects  will 
be  agreed  about  the  question  who  are  to  rule,  that  again  will  be 
our  State  ? 
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\  agreed  among   ihemseheB,  ib 
found,  —  in  tlie  rulers  or  in  Ow 


0  doubt  at  all  of  Ibal. 

An  J  the  nitiieiiB  being  ibi 
which  clasa  will  lemperance  \n 
•ubjectB  ? 

Iq  both,  as  I  should  imagine,  he  replied. 

Do  you  observe,  I  said,  that  we  were  pretty  right  in  osr 
KnticipntioD  thiit  temperance  was  a  gort  of  harmony  ? 

Why  do  yott  say  that  ? 

Why,  becaiiBO  temperance  is  unlike  courage  and  wisdom,  eaeh 
of  which  resides  in  a.  portion  of  the  State  only,  which  the  one 
makes  wise  and  the  other  valiant;  but  that  is  not  the  vay  ,„„ 
with  temperance,  which  extends  to  the  whole,  and  runa 
through  the  notes  of  the  scale,  and  produces  a  harmony  of  tlie 
weaker  and  the  stronger  ami  the  middle  cIhss,  whether  you  sup- 
pose them  la  be  stronger  or  weaker  in  wisdom  or  atrangth  or 
numbers  or  wealth,  or  whatever  else  mny  be  (he  measure  of 
thetn.  Most  truly,  then,  do  we  describe  temperance  as  the  uat- 
onl  harmony  of  mttster  and  staves,  both  in  Slates  and  individuals, 
10  which  the  subjects  are  as  willing  to  obey  as  the  gorcrnors  are 
to  rule. 

I  entirely  agree  with  you. 

Aiid  BO,  I  said,  three  of  the  virtues  have  been  discovered  in 
our  State,  and  this  is  the  form  in  which  Ihey  appear.  Thera 
remains  [he  last  element  of  virtue  in  a  State,  which  must  be 
jiutioe,  if  we  only  knew  what  that  was. 

That,  be  said,  is  obvious. 

The  time  llieu  has  arrived,  Glaucon,  when,  like  huntsmen, 

we  should  surround  the  cover,  and  took  shirp  that  justice  does 

twt  slip  away,  and  pass  out  of  sight,  and  get  lost ;  for  there  can 

r  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  in  the  right  direction  ;  only  try  and  get 

I  K  sight  of  her,  and  if  you  come  within  view  Hrst,  let  me  know, 

I  wish  that  there  were  any  chance  of  (bat,  he  snid ;  but  I 
belt«ve  tliat  you  will  find  in  me  a  follower  who  has  just  eyes 
enough  to  see  what  you  show  him  ;  that  is  as  much  as  I  mh 
good  Ibr. 

Offer  ap  a  prayer,  t  said,  and  follow. 

I  will  follow,  he  said,  but  you  mast  show  me  ihe  way. 

Here  is  no  patti,  I  said,  and  the  wood  is  dark  and  perplexing 
Kill  we  must  push  on. 

Let  us  push  on  then. 

Halloo  1  I  said,  I  begin  to  perceive  indications  of  a  Irackt 
»nd  I  believe  that  the  quarry  will  not  escape. 
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That  is  good  news,  he  saicL 

Truly,  I  saidy  we  are  veiy  stopid^ 

Why  80? 

Why,  my  good  sir,  I  said,  when  we  first  began,  ages  ago^ 
there  lay  justice  rolling  at  oar  feet,  and  we,  fools  that  we  were, 
failed  to  see  her,  like  people  who  go  about  looking  for  what 
they  have  in  their  hands :  And  that  was  the  way  with  us ;  we 
looked  away  into  the  far  distancei,  and  I  suspect  this  to  have 
been  the  reason  why  we  missed  her. 

What  do  yon  mean  ? 

I  mean  to  say  that  we  hare  already  had  her  on  our  lips  and 
in  our  ears,  and  fiuled  to  recognijie  her. 

I  get  impatient  at  the  length  of  your  exordium* 
4J)S  ^^^U  ihsaii  say  whether  I  am  right  or  not ;  you  will  re* 
member  the  original  principle  of  which  we  spoke  at  the 
fbundation  of  the  State,  that  every  man,  as  we  often  insisted, 
should  practice  one  thing  only,  that  being  the  thing  to  whidi 
his  nature  was  most  perfectly  adapted ;  now  justice  is  either 
this  or  a  part  of  this. 

Yes,  that  was  oflen  repeated  by  us. 

Further,  we  affirmed  that  justice  was  doing  one's  own  busi- 
ness, and  not  being  a  busybody ;  that  was  often  said  by  us,  and 
many  others  have  said  the  same. 

Yes,  that  was  said  by  us. 

Then  this  doing  one's  own  business  in  a  certain  way  may  bo 
assumed  to  be  justice.     Do  you  know  why  I  say  this  ? 

I  do  not,  and  should  like  to  be  told. 

Because  I  think  that  this  alone  remains  in  the  State  when 
the  other  virtues  of  temperance  and  courage  and  wisdom  are 
abstracted ;  and  this  is  the  ultimate  cause  and  condition  of  the 
existence  of  all  of  them,  and  while  remaining  in  them  is  also 
their  preservative ;  and  we  were  saying  that  if  the  three  were 
diBCovered  by  us,  justice  would  be  Uie  fourth  or  remaining  one. 

That  follows  of  necessity. 

Still,  I  said,  if  a  question  should  arise  as  to  which  of  these 
four  qualities  contributed  most  by  their  presence  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  State,  whether  the  agreement  of  rulers  and  subjects, 
or  the  preservation  in  the  soldiers  of  the  opinion  which  the  law 
ordains  about  the  true  nature  of  dangers,  or  wisdom  and  watch- 
fulness in  the  rulers  would  claim  the  palm,  or  whether  this 
which  I  am  about  to  mention,  and  whidi  is  found  m  children 
and  women,  bond  and  firee,  artisan,  ruler,  subject,  is  not  the  one 
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I  eondacei  most  to  the  ejccelleiice  of  the  Sute,  —  tliia 
quality,  I  mean,  of  every  one  doing  liis  own  trork.  aoA  not  be- 
ing; a  busybody,  —  ttie  question  woulil  not  be  eHsUy  determiiieil. 

Certainly,  be  replied,  that  would  be  difficult  to  determine. 

Then  the  power  of  each  individuHl  in  the  Stale  to  do  his  own 
work  appears  to  compete  in  the  scnie  of  political  virtue  witb 
Wudoni,  temperance,  and  courage  ? 

Tee,  he  swd. 

And  the  virtue  which  enters  into  this  competjtioa  is  justice  ? 

Exaclty. 

Look  at  this  in  another  light.  Are  not  the  rulers  in  a  State 
those    to  whom  yoa  would  entrust  the   office  of  determining 

Certainly. 

And  they  will  decide  on  the  principle  that  individuals  are 
ttatber  lo  take  what  is  another's  nor  to  be  deprived  of  what  U 
their  own  ;  that  will  he  the  principle  at  which  they  will  aim  ? 

Tes  ;  that  will  be  their  principle. 

And  that  is  a  just  principle  ? 

Tes. 

Then  on  tins  view  also  Jaalice  will  be  admitted  to  be  the 
luving  and  doing  what  is  a  man's  own,  and  belongs  to  hiro? 

That  b  true. 

Think,  now.  and  day  whether  you  agree  with  me.  Sup- 
pose a  carpenter  to  be  doing  the  business  of  a  cobbler,  or  a  cob- 
bler of  a  carpenter ;  and  suppose  them  to  escbange  implemenU 
or  prerogativeB,  or  the  same  person  to  be  doing  the  work  of 
both  ;  do  you  think  that  any  great  harm  would  happen  to  th« 
SUte? 

'Sot  at  all,  he  said. 

But  when  the  cobbler  leaves  hie  ]n."l,  and  he  or  any  other 
whom  nature  designed  to  be  a  trader,  and  whoae  heart  is  lifted 
up  by  weallh  or  sirengtli  or  numbers,  or  any  like  advantage, 
attempts  lo  force  hia  way  into  the  class  of  warriors,  or  a  war- 
tior  into  tlmt  of  legislators  and  guardians,  for  which  be  is  nn- 
fitti^d,  or  when  one  man  is  trader,  legislator,  and  warrior  all  at 
once,  then  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  interchange 
of  duties  and  implements  and  this  meddling  of  one  witb  another 
is  the  ruin  of  the  State. 

Most  true. 

Then,  eud  I,  as  there  an  three  disljnct  classes,  any  meddlinj; 
of  them  with  one  another,  or  the  change  of  oue  into  another,  ia 
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the  greatest  harm  to  the  State,  and  may  be  most  joBtly  termed 
eyil-doing  ? 

Predselj. 

And  the  greatest  degree  of  OTil-doing  to  one's  own  city  yon 
would  characterize  as  injastice  ? 

Certainly. 

This  then  is  iDJnstice  ;  and  let  ns  once  more  repeat  the  thesia 
in  the  opposite  form.  When  the  trader,  the  auxiliary,  and  the 
guardian  do  their  own  business,  that  is  jusUoe,  and  will  make 
the  city  just. 

I  thiiidc  that  is  true,  he  said. 

Let  us  not,  I  said,  be  over-positive  as  yet ;  but  i^  on  trial, 
this  conception  of  justice  be  verified  in  the  individual  as  well  as 
in  the  State,  then  there  will  be  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt ; 
bat,  if  not,  there  must  be  another  inquiry.  ■  At  present,  how- 
ever, let  us  finish  the  old  investigation,  which  we  begau,  as  you 
remember,  under  the  impression  that,  if  we  oould  first  examine 
justice  on  the  larger  scale,  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  rec- 
ogniziug  her  in  the  individual.  That  larger  example  appeared 
to  be  the  State,  and  we  made  the  best  that  we  could,  knowing 
well  that  in  the  good  State  justice  would  be  found  to  exist. 
Let  us  now  apply  what  we  found  there  to  the  individual,  and  if 
they  agree,  well  and  good ;  or,  if  there  be  a  difference  in  the 
individual,  we  will  come  back  to  the  State  and  have  another 
trial  of  the  theory.  The  friction  of  the  two  when  rubbed  to- 
^i.  gether  may  possibly  strike  a  light  in  which  justice  will 
shine  forth,  and  the  vision  which  is  then  reveided  we  will 
fix  in  our  souls. 

That  is  the  right  way,  he  said ;  let  us  do  as  you  say. 

I  proceeded  to  ask :  When  two  things,  a  greater  and  less,  are 
called  by  the  same  name,  are  they  like  or  unlike  in  so  £»  as 
they  are  called  the  same  ? 

Like,  he  replied. 

The  just  man  then,  in  being  just,  and  in  reference  to  the 
mere  principle  of  justice,  will  be  like  the  just  State  ? 

He  wiU. 

And  a  State  was  thought  by  us  to  be  just  when  the  three 
classes  in  the  State  did  their  own  business ;  and  also  thought  to 
be  temperate  and  valiant  and  wise  by  reason  of  certain  other 
affections  and  qualities  of  these  same  classes  ? 

True,  he  ssdd. 

And  so  of  the  individual ;  we  shall  be  right  in  arguing  that 


]cip]e9  ID  his  owu  aoal,  and  may  fiurly 

recdve  ibe  aBme  sppellatioos  a»  poBseuvDg  ihe  affections  whiidi 

oorrespotid  to  ihetD  ? 

Cerlaiulj',  lie  iaid. 

Once  more  then,  0  my  friend,  we  have  aligbted  upnn  aa 
I  easy  question  —  nhether  the  soul  ha*  theie  three  principles  or 
I  not? 

An  eaay  quealiori !  Nay,  rather,  Socrates,  the  proverb  holds 
I  that  bard  is  the  good. 

Very  true,  I  suid  ;  and  T  confess  that  the  method  which  we 

re  employitig,  in  my  judgment,  eeems  to  be  altogether  ioad^ 

I  qnate  lo  the  RMurate  solution  of  thia  question  ;  tor  the  tnis 

method  is  another  and  a  longer  one.     Still  we  may  arrive  at  ft 

I  •olutioii  not  below  the  level  of  the  previous  inquiry. 

May  we  not  be  satisRed  with  that  P  be  said  i  under  the 
I  tircumstances,  I  am  quite  conteut. 

I  too,  I  replied,  shall  be  extremely  well  satisfied. 
Then  faint  not  in  pursuing  the  speculation,  lie  awd. 
Can  I  be  wrong,  I  mid,  in  acknowledging  that  in  the  indirid- 
I  nnl  there  are  the  same  principles  and  habits  which  there  ore  ia 
the  State  ?  for  if  they  did  not  pass    from  one  to    tlie  olher, 
whence  did  they  come  ?     Take  the  quality  of  spirit  or  passion  ) 
there  would  be  sumeihing  ridiculous  in  lliinking  that  this  qual- 
ity, which  ia  characteristic  of  ilie  Tbraciana,  Scytliiiina.  and  in 
general  of  the  norlhern  nations,  when  found  in  Slates,  does  uot 
originate  in  the  individuals  who  compose  them ;  and  the  aama 
tnay  be  said  of  the  love  of  knowledge,  which  ia  the  special  char* 
■oteristic  of  our  part  of  the  world,  or  the  love  of  money,  which 
aiay,  with  equal  truth,  be  attributed  to  the  Phoenicians   ^. 
■ud  Egyptinns. 
Exactly,  he  said. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  uDderstanding  this 
None  whatever. 

But  the  difficulty  begins  as  soon  as  we  raise  the  quMtioa 
whether  these  principles  are  three  or  one ;  whether,  that  is  to 
mj,  we  team  with  one  part  of  onr  nnture,  are  angry  with  an- 
other, and  with  a  third  part  desire  the  sstts&otion  at'  our  natural 
appetites ;  or  whether  rhe  whole  soul  comes  into  play  in  each 
•ort  of  action  — to  duterniiue  that  is  the  difficulty. 
Yea,  he  said,  ihat  is  the  difficulty. 

Then  let  us  now  try  and  delenaine  whether  they  are  the  saiaa 
pr  different. 
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How  shall  we  do  that  ?  he  askecL 

I  replied  as  follows :  The  same  thing  dearlj  cannot  mot  or  be 
acted  upon  in  the  same  part  in  the  same  relation,  at  the  same 
time,  in  contrary  ways ;  and  therefore  whenever  this  occurs  in 
things  appareuUy  the  same,  we  shall  know  that  they  are  not 
really  the  same,  but  different 

Good 

For  example,  I  said,  can  the  same  thing  be  at  rest  and  in 
notion  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  part  ? 

That  is  impossible. 

Still,  I  said,  let  ns  have  a  more  precise  understanding,  that 
we  may  not  hereafter  have  a  misunderstanding.  Imagine  the 
ease  of  a  man  who  is  standing  and  also  moving  his  hands  and 
his  head,  and  suppose  a  person  to  say  that  one  and  the  same 
person  is  in  motion  and  at  rest  at  the  same  moment  —  to  such  a 
mode  of  speech  we  should  object,  and  should  rather  say  that  one 
part  of  him  is  in  motion  while  another  is  at  rest 

Very  true. 

And  suppose  the  objector  to  refine  still  further,  and  draw  the 
nice  distinction  that  not  only  parts  of  tops,  but  whole  tops,  when 
they  are  borne  round  with  their  centre  fixed  on  the  same  spot, 
are  at  rest  and  in  motion  at  the  same  time  (and  he  may  say  the 
same  of  anything  which  revolves  in  the  same  spot),  this  would 
not  be  admitted  by  us,  because  in  such  cases  things  are  not  at 
rest  and  in  motion  in  the  same  parts  of  themselves ;  but  we 
should  say  rather  that  they  have  inhering  in  them  a  circular 
and  a  perpendicular  direction,  and  that  they  stand  in  the  per- 
pendicular line  which  admits  of  no  deviation,  and  move  in  the 
circle.  But  if,  while  revolving,  the  axis  inclines  either  to  the 
right  or  left,  forwards  or  backwards,  then  in  no  point  of  view 
can  they  be  at  rest 

That  is  the  correct  mode  of  describing  them,  he  replied. 

Then  none  of  these  objections  will  confuse  us,  nor  incline  os 
to  the  belief  that  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
^j   part  or  tlie  same  relation,  can  be  or  act  or  be  acted  upon  in 
contrary  ways. 

That  I  shall  never  believe,  he  said. 

Yet,  I  said,  that  we  may  not  be  compelled  to  ext  mine  all 
such  objections,  and  prove  at  length  that  they  are  untrue,  let  os 
assume  this  proposition,  and  proceed  on  the  understanding  that 
hereafter,  if  the  assumption  turn  out  to  be  untrue,  the  oonse- 
inences  which  follow  shall  be  withdrawn. 
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Tes.  ti«  ftiiil,  iliRi  will  be  the  best  way. 

Welt,  i  saiil,  wiiiili)  yoa  not  allnir  that  assent  aad  diuent,  de- 
■ire  and  refuisal,  nitraction  and  repulsion,  are  all  of  them  oppo* 
ailes,  whether  tht^y  are  re<;)ir(]eil  us  active  or  paiisive  (for  that 
makes  no  difTerence  in  the  fact  of  their  opposition)  ? 

Yea,  he  said,  they  are  opposiies. 

Well.  I  said,  and  hunger  and  thirst,  and  the  desires  in  geii> 
eral,  includiug  wilting  and  wishiQg. — all  tliose  yon  iroold  refer 
to  the  classes  alreiidy  mentioned.  You  would  say  —  would  yon 
not?  —  that  the  soul  of  him  who  desires  is  seeking  af[or  (he 
object  of  d*esirt! ;  or  that  he  draws  to  himself  the  thlug  which  he 
wishes  to  possess;  or  agitiu,  when  a,  perann  wills  auything  to  be 
pven  him,  his  mind  longing  for  the  realization  of  his  desire 
makes  a  sign  of  willingness  lo  hare  the  thing,  as  if  in  assent  to 
ft  question  ? 

I  should  agree  to  that. 

A.nd  whiit  wuuld  you  say  of  unwillingness  and  dislike  and  the 
■bsence  of  desire ;  would  you  not  reter  these  to  the  opposite 
olasa  of  repulsion  and  rejection  ? 

Gertninly. 

Admitting  this  to  be  true  of  desire  generally,  let  us  now  pro- 
ceed to  sing!(?  out  a  piii  titular  etass  of  desires,  —  shall  we  say 
Ihose  desires  which  are  the  mosi  evident  to  sense,  and  whiiJi 
•re  termed  hunger  nnd  lliirst  ? 

Let  Ds  lake  that  class,  he  suid. 

The  object  of  one  b  food,  and  of  tlie  other  drink  ? 

Tes. 

And  here  comes  the  [Miiat :  is  not  thirst  the  desire  which  tba 
•oul  has  of  drink,  and  of  drink  only  ;  not  of  drink  qualified  by 
Anything  else  ;  for  example,  warm  or  oold,  or  much  or  little,  or, 
JD  a  word,  drink  of  any  particular  sort :  but  if  the  thirst  be  oo- 
eompanied  by  heat,  then  tlie  desire  is  of  cold  drink ;  or  if  ac- 
companied by  cold,  then  of  warm  drink ;  or  if  the  thirst  be  ex* 
cessive,  iben  tiie  drink  which  is  desired  will  be  excessire;  or 
if  not  great,  the  quantity  of  drink  will  also  be  small :  but  ihind 
regarded  as  thirst,  will  only  desire  drink  which  is  the  natural 
Mttisfiiction  of  thirst,  iis  hunger  too  will  only  dKtire  food  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  in  every  case  the  simple  desire  is  of  the  simple 
street,  and  the  qualified  desire  of  the  qualified  object :  that  is  •■ 
you  say. 

But  here,  I  said,  I  should  wish  to  guard  agiiiaat  Hn  oh-  j-. 
^•eiioa      Some  one  may  argue  that  no  man  desires  drink 
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00I79  but  good  drink,  jr  food  only,  but  good  fbod ;  for  good  it 
the  tmiveraal  object  of  dedre,  and  therefore  thirst  will  necesMp 
rilj  be  thirst  after  good  drink ;  and  tlus  will  hold  equally  of 
•very  other  desire. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  objection  does  appear  to  raise  a  difficolfy. 

Nevertheless,  I  said,  relatives  may  be  correctly  divided  into 
eompoands  which  have  a  quality  attached  to  either  term  of  the 
rriation,  and  into  simples  whose  correlative  is  simple. 

I  do  not  know  what  yon  mean,  he  said* 

Well,  I  said,  you  know  that  the  greater  is  xelativa  to  the 
less? 

Yes. 

And  the  much  greater  to  the  much  less? 


And  the  sometimes  greater  to  the  sometimes  less,  and  the 
greater  that  is  to  be  to  the  less  that  is  to  be  ? 

Certain  Ir  he  said. 

And  this  applies  generally  to  the  greater  and  less,  and  also 
to  other  correlative  terms,  such  as  the  double  and  the  half,  or 
again  to  the  heavier  and  the  lighter,  the  swifler  and  the  slower, 
to  hot  and  cold,  and  any  other  relatives :  is  not  this  true  ? 

Yes. 

And  does  not  the  same  hold  with  the  sciences  ?  The  object 
of  science  is  knowledge  (assuming  that  to  be  the  true  definition), 
but  the  object  of  a  particular  science  is  a  particular  kind  of 
knowledge ;  I  mean,  for  example,  that  the  building  of  a  house 
is  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  defined  and  distinguished  firom 
other  kinds  of  knowledge  as  house-building. 

Certainly. 

Because  having  a  particular  quality  which  no  other  has? 

Yes. 

And  having  this  particular  quality  or  nature,  because  having 
an  object  of  a  certain  kind ;  and  this  is  true  of  the  other  arte 
and  sciences  ? 

Yes. 

Now,  then,  if  I  have  made  myself  dear,  you  will  understand 
my  original  meaning  in  what  I  said  about  relatives.  My  nuian- 
ing  was,  that  if  the  first  term  of  a  relation  is  taken  alone^  the 
second  is  taken  alone ;  if  the  first  term  is  qualified,  the  second  is 
also  qualified.  I  do  not  say  that  the  two  relatives  need  be  '^  in 
pari  materia,*'  or  that  the  science  of  health  is  healthy,  or  of  dis* 
sasp  necessarily  diseased,  or  that  the  sciences  of  good  and  evil 
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e  therefore  good  and  evil ;  but  only  ihaC,  from  hating  health 
And  diBeftM  aa  an  ol^ect,  tlie  Bcienoe  of  mediciue  has  come  to  b« 
of  n  cerlai[i  uature,  wni  is  hence  called  not  merely  scieuoe,  but 
medical  science. 

I  andersland  your  meaning,  and  asgent  la  you. 

Woold  you  not  pay  tlien,  I  eatd,  tliat  thirst  is  one  of 
these  reUiive  terms,  thirst  being  obviously  — 

Tea,  thirst  is  relative,  and  of  drink. 

And  a  certain  kind  of  thirst  is  relative  to  a  certain  kind  of 
drink ;  but  thirst  taken  alone  is  neither  of  much  nor  little,  nor 
of  good  nor  bad,  nor  of  any  particular  kind  of  drink,  but  of 
dxiok  only  ? 

Certainly. 

Then  the  soul  of  the  thirsty  one,  in  that  he  thirsts,  desirei 
only  drink,  and  feels  an  impulse  towards  drink  P 
I        That  is  plain. 

I  And  if  you  suppose  something  which  pulls  a  thirsty  soul  anay 
from  drink,  that  must  be  diflerent  from  the  thirsty  principle 
which  drairs  him  like  a  beast  to  drink ;  for,  as  we  were  sayiag, 
ibe  same  thing  cannot  at  the  snme  umo  with  the  same  part  act 
ID  oontrary  ways  about  the  same. 

Impossible. 

No  more  than  you  can  say  of  the  archer  that  bis  bands  pnsh 
and  puU  the  bow  at  the  same  time,  but  what  you  say  is  that  one 
brad  pushes  and  the  other  pulls. 

Exactly,  ho  replied. 

And  might  a  man  be  thirsty,  and  yet  uamlling  to  drink  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  that  ofleti  happens. 

And  in  such  a  case  what  is  one  to  say  ?  Would  you  not  mj 
I   that  there  is  one  principle  in  the  soul  bidding  a  man  to  drink, 
[  wid  a  second  forbidding  him,  which  is  other  and  stronger  than 
that  which  bids  him  ? 

That  is  my  view,  he  replied. 

And  the  forbidding  principle  is  derived  from  reason,  and  tk« 
bidding  and  attracting  prindplee  are  the  efiectJi  of  passioa  and 
disorder  ? 

Gearly 

Then  we  may  fairly  infer  that  they  are  two,  and  thftt  Ibey 
HaSw  from  one  another ;  one  of  tfaem  we  may  caJl  the  rational 
priooiple  of  the  soul,  the  other,  which  accompRuies  certain  pleai- 
trea  and  satisfiiction,  is  that  with  which  a  innn  loves  and  hun< 
^rs  and  thirsts  and  feels  the  emotions  of  desire,  and  may  ba 
Hghliy  lormed  irrational  or  appelilive  ? 
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Tea,  he  said,  we  shall  not  he  fiir  wrong  in  that 

Then  let  these  he  marked  oot  as  the  two  principles  whidi 
there  are  existing  in  the  souL 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  passion,  or  spirit  ?     Is  that  a  third, 
or  akin  to  one  of  the  preceding  ? 

I  should  he  inclined  to  say  —  akin  to  desire. 

Well,  I  said,  there  is  a  story  which  I  remember  to  have  heaid« 
and  on  which  I  rely.  The  story  is  that  Leon  tins,  the  son  of 
Aglaion,  was  coming  up  from  the  Piraeus,  under  the  north  wall 
on  the  outside,  and  observed  some  dead  bodies  lying  on  the 
ground  by  the  executioner.  He  felt  a  longing  desire  to  see 
them,  and  also  a  disgust  and  abhorrence  of  them ;  for  a  time  he 
^^f.  turned  away  and  averted  his  ejes^  and  then,  suddenly 
overcome  by  the  impulse,  forced  them  open,  and  ran  up, 
saying  (to  his  eyes),  Take  your  fill,  ye  wretches,  of  the  fair 
tight 

I  have  heard  the  story  m3rself^  he  said. 

Now  this  seems  to  imply  that  anger  differs  from  the  desbesi 
and  is  sometimes  at  war  with  them. 

That  is  implied,  he  said. 

And  are  there  not  many  other  cases  in  which  we  observe 
that,  when  a  man's  desires  violently  prevail  over  his  reason,  he 
reviles  himself,  and  is  angry  at  the  violence  within  him,  and 
that  in  this  struggle,  which  is  like  the  struggle  of  actions  in  a 
State,  his  spirit  is  on  the  side  of  his  reason.  But  that  the 
passionate  or  spirited  element  should  side  with  the  desires  when 
reason  decides  that  she  is  not  to  be  opposed,^  this  sort  of  thing, 
I  believe,  you  will  say  that  you  never  observed  occurring  in 
yourself,  nor,  as  I  think,  in  any  one  else  ? 
Certainly  not,  he  said. 

Suppose,  I  said,  that  a  man  thinks  he  has  done  a  wrong  to 
another :  the  nobler  he  is  the  less  able  he  is  to  get  into  a  state 
of  righteous  indignation  ;  his  anger  refuses  to  be  excited  at  the 
.lunger  or  cold  or  other  suffering,  which  he  deems  that  the  in- 
jured person  may  justly  inflict  upon  him  ? 

True,  he  said. 

But  when  he  thinks  that  he  is  the  sufferer  of  the  wrong,  then 
he  boils  and  chafes,  and  is  on  the  side  of  what  he  believes  to 
be  justice ;  and  because  he  suffers  hunger  or  cold  or  other  pain 
he  is  only  the  mora  determined  to  persevere  and  conquer ;  he 
must  do  or  die,  and  will  not  desist,  until  he  hears  the  voice  of 
the  shepherd,  that  is,  reason,  bidding  his  dog  bark  no  more. 

1  Reading  ^i^  Zu¥  iumirpdrrtty,  without  a  comma  after  Sciv* 
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That  IB  a  vtrjgood  illustrstion,  he  replied  ;  and  in  onr  State 
M  wfi  were  saying,  Llie  auxiliaries  WL<re  lo  be  dogs,  and  to  hear 
the  voice  of  llie  rulers,  who  are  iheir  shejiheriis. 

I  perceive,  I  soiJ,  thtit  you  quite  uoiieratand  me;  there  ia, 
however,  a  further  point  which  I  would  wiah  you  to  consider. 

What  may  that  be  ? 

You  remember  that  pa-^sioii  or  cpirit  Appeared  at  first  sigtit 
to  be  a  sort  of  desire,  but  now  we  should  Bay  the  oontrar^  i 
for  in  the  conflict  of  the  sool  spirit  is  arrayed  on  the  side  of 
the  rational  principle- 
Moat  assuredly. 

But  a  further  question  arises.  Is  spirit  difierent  from  reasoa 
•Iso.  or  only  a  sort  of  reason  ;  in  which  case,  instead  oC  three 
priociples  in  the  soul,  there  will  be  only  two,  the  rational  and 
the  concupiscent;  or  rather,  hs  the  State  wa^  compose<l  of  ... 
three  classes,  traders,  auxiliaries,  counselors,  so  may  there 
not  be  in  the  individual  soul  a  third  element  which  is  passion 
or  spirit,  and  whieb  is  the  ausillsry  of  reasoa  when  not  cor 
rupted  by  education  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  tliere  must  be  a  third. 

Yea.  I  replied,  if  passion,  which  has  already  been  shown  to 
be   different   from    desire,  turn    out  also  to  be  different  from 

But  that  is  obvious,  he  said,  and  is  proved  in  the  case  of 
young  children,  who  are  full  of  spirit  almost  as  soon  aa  they 
are  born,  whereas  some  of  them  never  seem  to  attain  to  the 
use  of  reason,  and  a  good  many  only  late  in  life. 

Excellent  I  said,  and  the  same  thiug  is  aeen  in  brute  animals, 
which  is  a  further  proof  of  the  tnilh  of  what  you  are  saying. 
And  Homer,  whose  words  we  have  already  quoted,  may  ba 
tgain  summoned  as  a  witness,  where  he  says,  — 

•<  He  (niote  hla  breut,  uid  tbni  mbulied  bl>  tmil : "  > 

for  in  those  lines  Homer  has  clearly  supposed  the  power  whidt 
reasons  about  the  better  and  worse  to  be  different  from  titt 
nnreasoning  principle  which  is  the  subject  of  the  rebuke. 

That  is  true,  he  uiid. 

And  now,  after  much  tossing  in  the  argument,  we  have 
reached  land,  and  ai'e  fairly  agreed  that  the  principles  which 
exist  in  the  State,  like  those  in  thu  iudividual,  are  three  in 
Buniber,  and  ihc  same  with  them. 
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Ezactlj. 

And  most  we  nut  infer  that  the  individaal  is  wise  in  the 
lame  way,  and  in  virtue  of  the  same  quality  which  makes  the 
State  wise? 

Certainly. 

And  the  same  quality  which  constitutes  hravery  in  the  State 
oonstitutes  bravery  in  the  individual,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
all  the  other  virtues  ? 

Assuredly, 

And  the  individual  will  be  acknowledged  by  us  to  be  just  ia 
the  same  way  that  the  State  was  just  ? 

That  will  also  follow  of  course* 

And  the  justice  of  the  State  consisted,  as  we  very  well  re* 
member,  in  each  of  the  three  daases  doing  the  work  of  that 
dass? 

We  are  not  very  likely  to  foi^t  that,  he  said. 

And  we  must  also  remember  that  the  individual  whose  sev- 
eral prindples  do  their  own  work  will  be  just,  and  will  do  hie 
own  work? 

Yes,  he  said,  we  must  remember  that 

And  ought  not  the  rational  principle,  which  is  wise,  and  has 
the  care  of  the  whole  soul,  to  rule,  and  the  passionate  or  spir^ 
ited  principle  to  be  the  subject  and  ally? 

Certainly. 

And,  as  you  were  saying,  the  harmonizing  influence  of  music 
and  gymnastic  will  bring  them  into  accord,  nerving  and  educat- 
ing the  reason  with  noble  words  and  lessons,  and  softening  and 
j^Q  consoling  and  civilizing  the  wildness  of  passion  with  har- 
**^  mony  and  rhythm? 

Quite  true,  he  said. 

And  these  two,  thus  nurtured  and  educated,  and  having 
learned  truly  to  know  their  own  functions,  will  set  a  rule  over 
the  concupiscent  part  of  every  man,  which  is  the  largest  and 
most  insatiable ;  over  this  they  will  set  a  guard,  lest,  waxing 
great  with  the  fullness  of  bodily  pleasures,  hs  they  are  termed, 
and  no  longer  confined  to  her  own  sphere,  tlie  concupiscent 
■oul  should  attempt  to  enslave  and  rule  those  who  are  not  her 
mtural-born  subjects,  and  overturn  the  whole  life  of  man  ? 

Very  true,  he  said. 

The  two  will  be  the  defenders  of  the  whole  soul  and  the 
whole  body  against  attacks  from  without ;  the  one  counseling, 
and  the  other  fighting  under  the  command  of  their  leader,  and 
courageously  executing  his  counsels. 
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Anil  1m  JB  to  be  deemed  courageous  who,  having  iho  element 
of  pHsnou  working  in  him,  preservcii,  in  ihe  midst  of  paiu  aod 
pleasure,  ibe  noiion  of  dnuger  which  reasOQ  prescribes  ? 

Right,  he  replied. 

And  he  is  wise  who  lias  in  him  tbat  Ultla  part  which  mlea 
«Dtl  gives  ordera :  that  pari  being  supposed  to  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  for  the  interest  of  each  aod  all  of  the  three 
other  parls  1 

Assuredly. 

And  would  you  not  saj  that  he  is  temperate  who  has  these 
nme  elements  in  friendly  harmony,  in  whom  the  one  ruling 
prisciple  of  reason,  and  tha  two  sabject  ones  of  spirit  and  desira 
■TO  equally  agreed  that  reason  ought  to  rule,  and  do  not  rebel  ? 

Certainly,  he  said,  that  is  the  true  account  of  lemperanca 
whether  in  the  State  or  individual. 

And  surely,  I  said,  &  maQ  will  be  just  in  the  manner  of 
which  we  have  Eevcnil  times  already  spoken  nnd  no  other? 

That  is  very  ceriain. 

And  is  the  ed^e  of  justice  blunted  in  the  individual,  or  ia 
there  any  reason  why  our  deliniiion  of  justice  should  uot  apply 
equally  to  the  individual  and  to  the  State  ? 

None  in  my  judgment,  he  said. 

Because,  I  said,  if  any  doubt  is  atill  lingering  in  our  tnind*. 
a  few  commooplace  instances  will  satisfy  us  of  the  Iruth  of  this. 

What  sort  of  instance*  do  you  mean  ? 

Why,  for  example,  I  said,  who  woutil  im^ine  that  the  jiut 
State,  or  the  man  who  is  trained  in  the  principles  of  such  « 
Slate,  would  be  more  likely  than  Ihe  unjust  to  make  away  .j, 
with  a  deposit  of  gold  or  silver  ? 

No  one,  as  I  should  suppose,  he  replied. 

Will  such  an  one,  I  said,  ever  be  guilty  of  sacrilege  or  tbeftf 
er  treachery  either  to  his  friends  or  to  his  country  ? 

That  will  be  fur  from  him. 

Keilber  will  he  ever  break  faith  where  there  have  been  oatha 
sr  agreements  7 

Impossible. 

No  one  will  be  less  likely  to  commit  adultery,  or  to  dishonor 
bis  falher  i^nd  mother,  or  to  fail  in  his  religious  duties? 

No  one. 

And  the  reason  of  this  is  that  each  part  of  him  is  doing  hii 
own  business,  whether  in  ruling  or  being  ruled  ? 
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That  is  the  truth. 

Are  yoa  satisfied  then  that  the  quality  which  makes  iiiok 
men  and  snch  States  is  justice,  or  do  joa  hope  to  discover  some 
other? 

Not  I,  indeed. 

Then  our  dream  has  been  realized ;  and  as  we  were  saying 
at  the  beginning  of  our  work  of  construction,  some  divine 
power  must  have  conducted  us  to  a  sort  of  first  principle  or 
Ibrm  of  justice  —  that  suspicion  of  ours  has  been  now  verified  ? 

Yes,  certainly. 

And  the  division  of  labor  which  required  the  carpenter  and 
the  shoemaker  aud  the  rest  of  the  dtiaens  to  be  doing  each  his 
own  business,  and  not  anothei^s,  was  a  kind  of  shadow  of  justioa^ 
and  therefore  of  use  ? 

Clearly. 

And  justice  was  the  reality  of  which  this  was  the  semblance 
dealing,  however,  not  with  the  outward  man,  but  with  the  in- 
ward, which  is  the  true  self  and  concernment  of  a  man :  for  the 
just  man  does  not  permit  the  several  elements  within  him  to 
meddle  with  one  another,  or  any  of  them  to  do  the  work  of 
others,  but  he  sets  in  order  his  own  inner  life,  and  is  his  own 
master,  and  at  peace  with  himself;  and  when  he  has  bound  to- 
gether the  three  principles  within  him,  which  may  be  compared 
to  the  middle,  higher,  and  lower  divisions  of  the  scale,  and  the 
intermediate  intervals  —  when  he  has  bound  together  all  these, 
and  is  no  longer  many,  but  has  become  one  entirely  temperate 
and  perfectly  adjusted  nature,  then  he  will  begin  to  act,  if  he 
has  to  act,  whether  in  a  matter  of  property,  or  in  the  treatment 
of  the  body,  or  some  afiair  of  politics  or  private  business ;  in  all 
which  cases  he  will  think  and  call  just  and  good  action  that 
which  preserves  and  codperates  with  this  condition,  and  the 
knowledge  which  presides  over  this  wisdom ;  and  unjust  action, 
4^  that  which  at  any  time  destroys  this,  and  the  opinion  which 
presides  over  unjust  action,  ignorance. 

That  is  the  precise  truth,  Socrates. 

Very  good ;  and  if  we  were  to  say  that  we  had  discovered 
the  just  man  and  the  just  State,  and  the  place  of  justice  in  eaeh 
of  them,  that  would  not  be  a  very  vain  boast  ? 

No,  indeed. 

May  we  be  so  bold  then  as  to  say  this  ? 

Let  us  be  so  bold,  he  replied. 

And  now,  I  said,  injustice  has  to  be  considered. 


» 


a  eTicleut. 
;n.  afiSQQiiiig  the  threefbld  divisioa  of  (he  u>iil,  must  not 
{^Justice  be  a  kind  of  quarrel  between  these  three — a.  meddle* 
•omeDesB,  and  interference,  and  rising  np  of  »  port  of  the  soal 
kgainst  the  whole  eoul,  mi  assertion  of  unlawful  authority,  which 
ia  made  by  a  rebellious  subject  against  a  true  prince,  of  whom 
bo  is  the  natural  vassal  —  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  ;  the  con- 
ftuion  and  error  of  these  parts  or  elements  is  injustice  end  iu- 
t^mperauce  and  cowardice  and  ignorance,  and  io  general  alt 
Woe? 

Exactly  eo,  he  said. 

And  if  the  natore  of  justice  and  injustice  be  known,  then  Jie 
meaning  □(  acting  unjustly  and  being  unjust,  or,  again,  of  acdng 
justly,  will  also  be  perfectly  clear  ? 

What  do  you  mean  ?  he  said. 

Why,  I  said,  they  are  tike  disease  and  health ;  being  in  tba 
■onl  jnst  what  disease  and  health  are  in  the  body. 

How  is  that?  he  said. 

Wliy,  I  said,  that  which  is  healthy  catuet  health,  and  that 
which  is  unhealthy  causes  disease. 

Tes. 

And  just  actions  cause  justice,  and  unjust  actions  cause  injns- 
tioe? 

That  is  certain. 

And  the  creation  of  health  Is  the  creation  of  a  natnral  order 
and  government  of  one  another  in  the  parts  of  the  body ;  and 
the  creation  of  disense  is  the  creation  of  a  state  of  things  in 
which  they  are  at  variance  with  this  natural  order  ? 

True. 

And  is  not  this  equally  true  of  the  soul  ?  Is  not  the  crea- 
tion of  justice  the  creation  of  a  natural  order  and  government 
of  one  another  in  the  parts  of  the  soul,  and  the  creation  of  in- 
justice the  opposite  ? 

Exactly,  he  said. 

Then  virtue  is  the  health  and  beauty  and  well-being  of  the 
Mtnl,  and  vice  is  the  disease  and  weakness  and  deformity  of  the 
•onl? 

Tme. 

And  good  practices  lead  to  virtue,  and  evil  practices  to  vice  ? 

Assuredly. 

Still  onr  old  question  of  the  comparative  advantage  of  ... 
justice  and  injustice  has  uoL  beec  answered  :  Which  is  the 
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iDoro  profitable,  to  be  just  and  do  jnstlj,  and  practice  Tirtiie, 
wheUier  seen  or  unaeen  of  gods  and  men,  or  to  be  unjost  and 
do  unjustly,  if  only  unpunished  and  unimproved  ? 

In  my  judgment,  Socrates,  the  question  has  now  become 
ridiculous.  If,  when  the  bodily  constitution  is  gone,  life  is  no 
longer  endurable,  though  paoipered  with  erery  sort  of  meats 
and  drinks,  and  having  all  wealth  and  all  power,  shall  we  be 
told  that  lift  is  worth  having  when  the  very  essence  of  the  vital 
principle  is  undermined  and  corrupted,  even  though  a  man  be 
allowed  to  do  whatever  he  pleases,  if  at  the  same  time  he  is 
forbidden  to  escape  from  vice  and  injustice,  or  attain  justice  and 
wtnci  seeing  that  we  now  know  the  true  nature  of  each  ? 

Tes,  I  aaid,  that  is  ridiculous,  as  you  say.  Still,  as  we  are 
near  the  spot  at  which  we  may  see  the  truth  with  our  own  eyesi 
let  us  not  fidnt  by  the  way. 

Certainly  not,  he  replied. 

Come  hither  then,  I  said,  ascend  the  hill  which  overhangs  the 
city,  and  see  the  various  forms  of  vice. 

I  am  following  you,  he  replied  :  proceed. 

I  said,  We  seem  to  have  reached  a  summit  of  speculatioii 
from  which  you  may  look  down  and  see  the  single  form  of  vir- 
tae,  and  the  forms  of  vice  innumerable ;  there  being  four  special 
one»  which  are  deserving  of  note. 

What  do  you  mean  ?  he  said. 

I  mean,  I  replied,  that  there  appear  to  be  as  many  forms  of 
die  soul  as  there  are  forms  of  the  State. 

How  many  ? 

There  are  five  of  the  State,  and  five  of  the  soul,  I  said* 

What  are  they  ? 

The  first,  I  said,  is  that  which  we  have  been  describing,  and 
which  may  be  said  to  have  two  names,  monarchy  and  aristoe- 
racy,  according  as  rule  is  exercised  by  one  or  many. 

True,  he  replied. 

But  I  regard  this  as  one  form  only ;  for  whether  the  govern* 
ment  is  in  the  hands  of  one  or  many,  if  the  governors  have 
been  trained  in  the  manner  which  we  have  described,  the  fiiB 
iamental  laws  of  the  State  will  not  be  subverted. 

That  is  true,  he  replied* 
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SUCH  ia  the  good  and  tme  Stat«,  und  the  good  aad  trae    .,^ 
man  is  of  the  Bame  pattern  ;  and  if  this  is  right  every 
other  is  wrong ;  and  ihe  error  is  odo  which  affects  not  only  ibe 
ordering  of  the  State,  but  also  the  regiilation  of  tlie  itidiviiloal 
•oat.     There  are  four  forms  of  this  evil. 

What  are  they  P  he  said, 

I  was  proceeding  to  tell  the  order  in  which  the  four  evil  forma 
appeared  to  me  to  succeed  one  another,  when  Polemarchna  begun 
to  whisper  to  hia  neighbor  Adflimaotni,  who  was  sitiin;;  just 
beyond  him  on  the  furJh>:r  side.  lie  put  out  his  hand,  and  took 
him  by  the  coat  at  the  upper  part,  by  the  islioulder,  and  drew 
him  towards  him,  leauing  forward  himself  and  saying  something, 
of  which  I  only  caught  the  words,  "  Shall  we  let  hiui  off,  or 
what  ?  ■' 

Cerbuuly  not,  said  Adeiinantua,  raising  hia  voice. 

What  is  thai,  I  said,  which  you  refuse  to  let  off  ? 

Tou,  he  said. 

Still  1  asked  for  an  explanation.^ 

Why,  he  said,  we  tliinlc  tliat  you  are  lazy  and  mean  to  cheat 
OS  out  of  the  heat  part  of  the  story  ;  and  you  have  a  ooiioii  that 
you  will  not  he  detected  in  passing  ligljtly  over  an  eniire  and 
very  important  division  of  the  subject. —  that  which  relates  10 
womeu  and  children,  —  aa  if  there  could  he  no  mimner  of  doubt 
also  tliat   "  frienda    will    l;ave  all    things  id 


Aud  am  I  not  right.  Adeimautus  7 

Yes,  he  stud;  hut  the  word  ''right,"  like  everything  elso.  I 
to  he  explained ;  for  [his  community  may  he  uf  many  kin 
please,  therefore,  to  say  which  you  meim ;  for  we  have  been  i 
pecting  tliat  yon  would  tell  us  something  about  ifaeir  family  i 
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*-  how  thej  would  bring  children  into  tlie  world,  and  rear  them 
when  they  arrived,  and,  in  general,  what  is  the  natare  of  this 
oommunity  of  women  and  children  —  as  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  right  or  wrong  management  of  these  matters  will  aave  a 
great  and  paramount  influence  on  the  State  for  good  or  for  eviL 
And  now,  as  you  are  taking  in  hand  another  State,  without  hay* 
ing  determined  these  points,  we  have  resolved,  as  you  heard,  not 
^^  to  let  you  go  until  you  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
all  this,  as  of  the  rest 

In  that  resolution,  said  Glaucou,  you  may  regard  me  as  coi^ 
sentient. 

And  without  more  ado,  you  may  take  that,  said  Thrasym** 
chus,  as  the  decision  of  us  alL 

I  said.  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  doing  in  thus  assail- 
ii^  me.  What  an  argument  are  you  raising!  Just  as  I 
thought  that  I  had  finished,  and  was  only  too  glad  that  I  had 
laid  this  question  to  sleep,  and  was  reflecting  how  £>rtunate  I 
was  in  your  acquiescence  in  what  I  then  said,  you  begin  again, 
ignorant  of  what  a  hornet's  nest  of  words  you  are  arousing. 
Now  I  foresaw  this  coming  trouble,  and  this  was  the  reason 
why  I  made  the  omission. 

What,  said  Thrasymachus ;  do  you  think  that  we  are  come  to 
look  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  or  to  hear  discourse  ? 

Yes,  said  I,  but  discourse  should  have  a  limit 

Yes,  Socrates,  said  Glaucon,  and  the  whole  of  life  is  the  only 
limit  which  wise  men  assign  to  the  hearing  of  such  discourses. 
But  do  not  regard  that;  only  in  your  own  way  answer  the 
question :  What  sort  of  community  of  women  and  children  is 
this  which  is  to  prevail  among  the  guardians?  and  how  are 
their  children  to  be  brought  up  in  infiuK^,  which  is  apparently 
the  most  difficult  part  of  education  ?  Tell  us  how  these  things 
will  be. 

Yes,  my  simple  friend,  but  the  answer  is  the  reverse  of  easy ; 
for  many  more  doubts  arise  about  this  than  about  our  previous 
inquiries.  For  the  practicability  of  what  is  said  may  be 
doubted  ;  and  looked  at  in  another  point  of  view,  whether  the 
scheme,  if  ever  so  practicable,  will  be  for  the  best,  is  also  doubt- 
ful. Hence  there  arises  a  fear,  as  we  draw  near,  lest  our  aspl* 
^tion  should  be  a  dream  only. 

Fear  not^  he  replied,  for  your  audience  are  not  exacting,  any 
aiore  than  they  are  skeptical  or  hostile. 

I  said  :  My  good  friend,  I  suppose  that  you  mean  to  encour 
%ge  me  by  these  words  ? 
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Tea,  lie  BftiJ. 

Then  let  me  tell  you  rhat  you  ore  doing  jast  the  contrarf  i 
the  coDsolalion  would  huve  been  good  had  1  believed  myMlf 
that  I  knew  nbat  I  was  lAlking  about:  for  to  know  and  lo  de- 
clare the  trutb  in  matters  of  liigb  imere.it  which  a  maa  love^ 
amoug  wlae  men  who  love  him,  is  a  safe  thing  and  gives  confl- 
deiice ;  but  to  carry  ou  an  argument  when  you  are  yourself 
only  a  doubting  inquirer,  which  is  my  case,  that  ia  a  dan-  ... 
geroua  anil  slippery  thing  ;  and  the  danger  is  not  that  I 
sliaJl  be  laughed  at  (thn  fear  of  that  woufd  bo  childish),  but 
that  I  abnll  miss  my  fooling  when  I  ought  to  be  surest  of  tlia 
tnith,  and  drag  my  friends  after  me  in  my  fall.  And  I  pray 
Nemesis  not  to  visit  upon  me  the  words  which  I  am  going  to 
utter.  For  I  dn  indeed  believe  that  to  be  an  involuntary  bomi- 
dde  is  a  leas  crime  than  to  be  a  decwver  about  the  beautlfnl, 
the  good,  and  the  juat  in  institutions.  And  ihat  is  a  risk  which 
I  would  rather  run  among  enemies  than  among  fi'iends,  and 
therefore  you  do  well  to  console  me.* 

Olaucon  laughed  and  snld  :  Well  then,  Socrates,  in  case  you 
uid  your  argument  do  us  any  serious  injury  you  aliatl  be  ac- 
quitted beforehand,  as  though  you  were  a  homicide,  and  shall 
not  be  held  to  be  a  ileeeiver  ;  take  courage  then  and  speak. 

Well,  I  said,  the  law  say!)  that  when  a  man  is  acquitted  lie  U 
free  from  guilt,  and  if  in  that  case,  then  also  in  this. 

Then  why  should  you  mind  ? 

Well,  I  replied,  I  suppose  that  I  must  retrace  my  steps  aud 
uy  what  I  perhaps  ought  to  have  said  before.  The  men  have 
played  oat  their  part,  and  now  comes  the  women's  turn ;  of 
whom  I  will  proceed  to  speak,  and  ihe  more  so  as  I  am  Invited 
by  you.  For  men  born  and  educated  like  our  citizens,  the  only 
way,  in  my  opinion,  of  arriving  at  a  right  concluaioo  about  the 
possession  and  use  of  women  and  children  is  to  follow  the  prin- 
ciple which  biis  been  already  Itud  down  about  the  men ;  thai 
principle  was  that  they  were  to  be  the  guardians  and  watoll- 
dogs  of  the  herd. 

True. 

Let  us  proceed  then  lo  give  the  women  a  similar  tnuaing 
and  education,  and  see  how  far  that  accords  with  our  design. 

What  do  you  mean  ?  he  said. 

What  I  mean  may  be  put  into  the  form  of  a  question.  I  said  J 
Do  we  divide  dogs  into  he  4  aud  she's,  and  lake  the  musculUt* 
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gender  out  to  hunt,  or  have  tbem  to  keep  watch  and  ward  orer 
the  flock,  while  we  leave  the  females  at  home,  under  the  idea 
that  the  bearing  and  suckling  their  puppies  hinder  them  from 
sharing  in  the  labors  of  the  males  ? 

No,  he  said,  they  share  alike ;  the  diflbrenoe  between  them  is 
only  one  of  strength  and  weakness. 

Bnt  can  you  use  different  animals  for  the  same  purpose,  unless 
they  are  fed  and  bred  in  the  same  way  ? 

Ton  cannot 

Then  if  women  are  to  have  the  same  duties  as  men,  tboy 
^Q   ^^^^  have  the  same  education  ? 
^         Yes. 

The  eduoation  which  was  assigned  to  the  men  was  music  and 
gymnastic? 

Yes. 

Then  women  must  be  taught  music  and  gymnastic,  and  also 
the  art  of  war,  which  they  must  praotiee  like  the  men  ? 

I  suppose  that  is  the  inference. 

I  should  rather  expect,  I  said,  that  several  of  our  proposals, 
if  they  are  carried  out,  being  unusual,  may  appear  ridiculous. 

No  doubt  of  that 

Yes,  I  said,  and  the  most  ridiculous  thing  of  all  will  be  the 
sight  of  women  naked  in  the  palaestra,  exercisino^  with  the  men, 
especially  when  they  get  old ;  they  certainly  will  not  be  a  vision 
of  beauty  any  more  than  the  wrinkled  old  men,  who  have  any- 
thing but  an  agreeable  appearance  when  they  take  to  gym- 
nastics ;  this,  however,  does  not  deter  them. 

Yes,  indeed,  he  said :  according  to  present  notions  the  pro* 
posal  would  appear  ridiculous. 

But  then,  I  said,  as  we  have  determined  to  speak  our  minds, 
we  must  not  fear  the  jests  of  the  wits  which  will  be  directed 
against  this  sort  of  innovation ;  how  they  will  talk  of  women's 
attainments  in  music  as  well  as  in  gynmastic,  and  above  all 
about  their  wearing  armor  and  riding  upon  horseback  ? 

Very  true,  he  replied. 

Yet  having  begun,  we  must  go  on  and  attack  the  difficulty ; 
at  the  same  time  begging  of  these  gentlemen  for  once  in  their 
life  to  be  serious.  Not  long  ago,  as  we  shall  remind  them,  the 
Grreeks  were  of  the  opinion,  which  is  still  genenilly  received 
among  the  barbarians,  that  the  sight  of  a  naked  man  was  ridicu- 
ious  and  improper ;  and  when  first  the  Cretans  and  then  the 
Lacedaemonians  introduced  naked  exercises,  the  wits  cf  that 
day  migh*;  have  ridiculed  all  this  equally. 
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Mo  doubt. 

But  when  experience  Bboired  that  to  let  all  things  be  seca 
Wfts  far  better  than  to  cover  tliem  op,  and  iha  ludierouB  eflect  lo 
the  onlward  eye  vniiialied  before  ilie  approvu]  of  renBoa,  that 
showed  the  man  to  be  a  fool  who  laughs  or  direclB  the  shafts 
of  his  ridicule  at  any  other  tight  but  that  of  folly  and  vice,  or 
•eriouaty  iiicliiies  to  mensure  the  beauliful  by  any  other  atsod* 
Krd  but  that  of  the  good. 

That  is  very  true,  ho  replied. 

First  then,  whether  a  man  likes  to  put  the  qoestion  in  jeat  or 
in  earnest,  let  us  ask  about  the  nature  of  woman:  Is  she  ... 
capable  of  sharing  eitlier  wholly  or  parliftUy,  or  not  at  all, 
in  the  actions  of  men  ?  And  is  the  art  of  war  one  of  those  arta 
in  whicli  she  can  or  canuot  share  ?  That  will  be  the  best  waj 
of  commencing  the  inquiry,  and  will  probably  lead  to  the  fairest 
eonoluBion. 

That  will  be  best. 

Suppose  that  we  take  the  other  side  and  begin  by  arguing 
•gainst  ourselves,  in  order  that  the  adversary's  position  may  be 
fiurly  defended. 

Yuu  rniiy  as  well  do  that,  be  said. 

Then  let  us  put  a  speech  inti>  the  nioaihs  of  our  opponents. 
They  will  say:  '-Socrates  and  GInuoon,  no  adversHry  need 
eonvict  you,  for  you  ure  self-couvicted  by  tlie  admission  which 
you  originally  made  of  the  principle  that  evtiry  one  was  to  do 
his  own  work  according  to  his  nature."  And  certainly,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  there  was  such  an  admission  made  by  us.  Tlten 
he  will  proceed  lo  say:  "is  there  not  ihe  greatest  difl'erenoe 
between  the  natures  of  men  and  women  ?  "  And  we  shall  re- 
ply :  Of  course,  there  is.  And  he  will  ask  "  wliether  men  and 
women  ought  not  to  have  different  tasks  imposed  upon  them, 
such  as  are  agreeable  to  their  different  natures  ?  "  Cerljunly 
they  ought  '^  Have  you  not  then  fulleu  into  a  g:reat,  inconiLt* 
ency  in  saying  that  men  and  women,  who  are  entirely  ditTereut. 
oaght  to  perform  the  same  actions  P  "  —  What  defence  will  yon 
ic^e  for  us,  my  good  sir,  against  any  one  who  oSers  these  ob- 

That,  he  said,  is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer  on  tlie  in> 
fcawt  1  and  I  shail  and  I  do  beg  of  you  to  draw  out  the  case  on 
our  side. 

There,  Glaaoon,  I  said,  is  just  the  difficulty  which  made 
ne  hesitate  in  having  anything  lo  do  with  the  law  abn  it  liia 
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eondidon  of  women  and  children ;  and  that  is  not  the  onlj  diflk 

Why  yes,  he  8aid,  there  is  something  of  a  difficulty. 

TeSy  I  said,  bat  the  fact  is  that  when  a  man  is  out  of  his 
depth,  whether  he  has  fisJlen  into  a  swimming  bath,  or  into  a 
mighty  ocean,  he  has  to  swim  all  the  same. 

Very  true. 

And  must  not  we  swim  and  make  for  some  haven,  in  the 
hope  that  Arion*s  dolphin  or  some  other  miraculous  help  may 
sare  us? 

That  must  be  the  way,  I  suppose,  he  said. 

Well  then,  let  us  see  if  we  can  discover  a  way  of  escape. 
Our  principle  was  that  different  natures  ought  to  have  different 
pursuits,  and  that  men's  and  women's  natures  are  different. 
And  now  what  are  we  saying?-— that  different  natures  ought  to 
have  the  same  pursuits,  —  this  is  the  inconsistency  which  ia 
oharged  upon  us. 

Precisely. 
^ .        Verily,  Glauoon,  I  said,  glorious  b  the  power  of  the  art 
of  contradiction  I 

Why  do  you  say  that? 

Because  I  think  that  many  a  man  fiills  into  this  practice 
against  his  will.  When  he  thinks  that  he  is  reasoniDg  he  is 
really  disputing,  just  because  he  is  unable  to  define  and  divide 
that  of  which  he  is  speaking ;  and  he  will  pursue  a  merely  verbal 
tpposition  in  the  spirit  of  contention  and  not  of  £gdr  discussion. 

Yes,  he  replied,  that  is  very  often  the  case ;  but  what  has  that 
to  do  with  us  and  our  argument  ? 

A  great  deal ;  for  there  is  certainly  a  danger  of  our  getting 
unintentionally  into  a  verbal  opposition. 

In  what  way  ? 

Why  we  valiantly  and  pugnaciously  insist  upon  the  verbal 
truth,  that  the  same  natures  ought  to  have  the  same  pursuits,^ 
but  we  never  considered  at  all  what  is  the  difference  of  nature 
implied  in  the  words  ^  same "  and  ^  other,"  or  what  was  our 
meaning  in  defining  them  and  assigning  different  pursuits  to 
different  natures. 

Why,  no,  he  said,  that  was  never  considered  by  us. 

I  said :  Suppose  that  by  way  of  iUustration  we  were  to  ask 
the  question  wliether  there  is  not  an  opposition  in  nature  between 
bald  men  and  hairy  men ;  and  if  there  is,  why  then,  if  bald  men 

^  Blading  rh  iS^r  o^r^r  ^^ir  tri  rSt¥  outAw  k.  t.  X. 
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WB   oobblers,  forbid  Ibe  hnlrj  men,  or  if  the    haiij    mea  w* 
flobblerg,  then  forbiil  Uie  bald  men  to  be  cobblers  ? 

That  would  be  a  ramous  jest,  he  said. 

Yes,  I  said,  a  jest;  nnd  wbj?  the  absurdity  ooly  arises  itftn 
the  circumstance  tliat  our  original  idea  of  differencea  of  nature 
enleriDg  into  the  construc-tiou  of  ihe  Sitite  did  nnt  ext«ud  in 
encli  case  lo  every  difference,  but  only  to  those  differences  which 
affected  the  pursuit  in  which  the  indiridiial  is  engaged ;  thus,  for 
examplf,  a  mun  or  a  noniao  who  has  the  eoul '  of  a  physioaa 
may  be  said  to  be  essentially  the  same. 

True. 

■Whereas  the  phyaioian  and  the  carpenter  are  different? 

Certainly. 

And  it  I  *aid,  the  male  and  female  sex  appear  to  differ  in 
their  fitness  for  any  art  or  pursnit,  we  should  say  that  such  par> 
suit  or  art  ought  to  be  asaigued  to  one  or  tlie  other  of  them  j 
but  if  the  difference  consists  only  in  women  bearing  and  men 
begetting  children,  this  does  not  amount  to  n  proof  that  a  woman 
differs  from  a  man  in  that  respect  of  which  wa  are  speaking; 
and  we  shall  therefore  continue  to  maintain  that  our  guardians 
and  their  wives  ouglit  to  have  the  same  pursuits. 

That  is  true,  he  said. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  desire  our  opponent  to  show  how,  in 
reference  lo  any  of  the  pursuits  or  arts  of  citiieoa,  the  .,. 
nature  of  a  woman  differs  from  that  of  a  mttn  ?  That 
will  bo  very  fair ;  and  perhaps  he,  like  yourself,  will  reply  that 
to  give  an  answer  on  the  instant  is  not  easy;  a  little  reflection  it 
needed. 

Tea,  perhaps. 

Suppose  then  that  we  innle  him  to  come  along  with  ns  in 
the  argument,  and  then  we  may  hope  to  show  him  that  there  ii 
no  special  function  which  a  woman  has  in  the  administration  of 
die  Stale. 

By  all  means- 
Let  Ds  say  to  him,  Gome  dov,  and  we  will  ask  yon  a  qoea- 
lion :  when  you  say  that  one  nuui  has  natural  gifts  and  an- 
other not,  wai  this  your  meaning?  that  the  former  will  acquiro 
n  thing  easily  which  the  latter  will  have  a  difficulty  in  iicqiiir- 
ing  i  a  little  learning  will  lead  the  one  to  diswver  a  grent  deal 
whereas  the  other,  a^r  a  great  deal  of  learning  and  application, 
will  only  forget  what  he  has  learned ;  or  again,  you  may  mean, 

1  Baling  vrrfot^T  fkt  nal  \iapn\*  T^v  ^f^*  ^u* 
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tfakt  the  one  has  a  body  which  ia  a  good  serTKQt  to  hii  mind, 
while  the  body  or  the  other  b  nt  war  with  hi*  mind :  theM 
would  bo  the  Bort  of  difTereDCes  which  distinguish  the  miu  of 
capaciiy  from  the  man  who  is  wonting  iu  capacity? 

That,  he  said,  will  be  universally  allowed. 

C«ui  you  meutioQ  any  pursuit  of  man  in  which  the  male  sex 
has  Dot  all  these  qualitiea  in  a  fttr  higher  degree  than  iha 
female  ?  Need  I  wa°te  time  in  speaking  of  the  art  of  weaving, 
and  the  management  of  pancakes  and  preserves,  in  which 
womaokind  does  really  appear  to  be  great,  and  iu  which  thtt 
superiority  of  the  other  eex  is  the  most  laugliahle  thing  in 
the  world? 

You  are  quite  right,  be  replieJ,  in  maintaining  the  general 
inferiority  of  the  female  sex  ;  at  the  same  lime  many  women 
are  in  many  things  superior  to  many  men,  though,  speaking 
generally,  whBt  you  say  is  true. 

And  go,  1  said,  my  friend,  in  the  administration  of  a  State 


man  as  a  man  has  any 
1  are  equally  diiliiaed  ia 
a  the  pursuits  of  women 


r  enactmenta  on  men  and  none 


neither  a 

special  function,  but  the  gifts  of  n 
both  sexes  ;  all  the  pursuits  of  m< 
also,  and  in  all  of  ihem  a  women  : 

Very  true. 

Then  are  we  to  impose  all  i 
of  them  DD  women? 

That  will  never  do. 

Ono  woman  bae  a  gift  of  healing,  another  not ;  one  ia  a  mi^ 
■ician,  and  another  b  not  a  musician  ? 

Very  true. 
J,.        And  one  woman  bos  a  turn  for  gymnastic  and  military 
exercises,  while  another   is    unwarlike    and    bate*    gym- 

Beyond  question. 

And  one  woman  is  a  philosopher,  and  another  is  an  enemjr 
of  philosophy  ;  one  baa  spirit,  and  another  is  without  spirit  ? 

That  is  also  true. 

Then  one  woman  will  have  the  temper  of  a  guardian,  and 
another  not ;  for  was  not  the  selection  of  the  male  giiardiana 
determined  by  these  sort  of  differences? 

That  is  true. 

Then  tbe  woman  has  equally  with  the  man  the  qunlitiea 
which  nuke  a  guardian ;  she  diflera  only  in  degreos  of 
■trength  ? 


I 
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And  those  who  have  Buch  qualities  are  tbf 
to  be  Betect«d  hs  the  comitHnions  aud  collenguea  of  our  guard- 
iani,  aud  who  will  resemble  them  ia  ability  mid  character  ? 

Very  true. 

And  beiQg  or  the  same  nature  with  them,  ought  thof  not  M 
have  the  same  purauiu  ? 

Tliey  ought. 

Then,  as  we  were  snymg  before,  there  ia  nothing  nnnataral 
in  assigDiiig  music  and  gymnastic  to  thg  wives  of  the  guardiaut. 
To  that  we  come  round  agaio. 

Very  good. 

The  law  which  enacted  this  instead  of  being  an  impossibility 
or  mere  aapimtiou  was  agreeable  to  nalure,  arid  the  coutrarj 
pracdce,  which  prevails  at  present,  is  in  reality  a  violation  of 

That  appears  to  be  true. 

There  woa.  lirst,  the  possibility,  and  secondly,  the  advautli(|l 
of  such  au  armngement,  which  has  to  Le  considered? 

Tea. 

And  the  possibility  bus  been  allowed  ? 

Yes. 

And  the  advantage  has  next  to  be  acknowledged  ? 

That  is  the  next  questirin. 

Tou  would  ndmit  that  the  same  edui^aiiou  which  mnkei  ■ 
nun  a  ^ood  guardian  will  make  a  woman  a  good  gonrdian :  fbv 
their  original  nature  is  tlie  same  F 

Yes. 

I  shoQld  like  to  ask  yoa  a  question  :  Would  you  say  that  all 
men  are  equal  in  excellence,  or  is  cue  man  better  thau  another? 

The  latter. 

And  in  our  imaginary  commonwealth  which  do  you  reokon 
the  better,  the  guardiana  who  have  been  brought  up  on  onr 
model  system  or  the  cobblers  whose  education  lias  been  cob- 
bling? 

What  a  ridiculous  qaestion  1 

That  is  your  answer,  I  replied.  Well,  and  may  we  not  fiu*- 
tlwr  say  that  these  are  the  best  of  our  cilitens  ? 

Far  the  best. 

Aud  will  not  these  be  the  best  women  ? 

Yes,  again  I  say  the  very  best. 

And  can  there  bo  anything  better  for  the  interests  of  the 
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State  than  tliat  the  men  and  women  of  a  State  should  be  ■• 
good  as  possible  ? 

There  can  be  nothing  better. 
.  ^-       And  our  coarse  of  music  and  gymnastic  will  accomplish 
^^  this? 

Certainly. 

Then  we  have  made  an  enactment  not  only  possible  but  in 
the  highest  degree  advantageous  to  the  State  ? 

True. 

Then  let  the  wives  of  our  guardians  strip,  having  virtue  for 
their  robe,  and  share  in  the  toils  of  war  and  the  defense  of  tlieir 
country  ;  only  in  the  distribution  of  labor  the  lighter  labors  are 
to  be  assigned  to  the  women,  as  being  the  weaker  vessels,  but 
in  other  respects  their  duties  are  to  be  the  same.  And  as  for 
the  man  who  laughs  at  naked  women  exercising  in  gymnastics 
for  the  sake  of  the  highest  good,  his  laughter  is,  -* 


**  A  fruit  of  unripe  wbdom,** 

which  he  gathers,  and  he  himself  is  ignorant  of  what  he  b 
laughing  at,  or  what  he  is  about ;  for  that  is,  and  ever  will 
be,  the  best  of  sayings,  that  the  useful  is  the  noble  and  the  hurt* 
fill  the  base. 

Very  true. 

Here,  then,  is  one  difficulty  in  our  law  about  women  which 
we  have  escaped ;  the  wave  has  not  swallowed  us  up  alive  for 
enacting  that  the  guardians  of  either  sex  should  have  all  their 
pursuits  in  common ;  to  the  utility  and  possibility  of  this  the 
argument  is  its  own  witness. 

Yes,  he  said ;  that  was  a  mighty  wave  which  yon  have  es- 

Yes,  I  said,  but  a  much  greater  is  coming;  yon  will  not 
think  much  of  this  when  you  see  the  next 

Go  on,  he  said  ;  let  me  see. 

The  law,  I  said,  which  is  the  sequel  of  this  and  of  all  that 
has  preceded,  is  to  this  effect,  —  ^^  that  the  wives  of  these  guard- 
ians are  to  be  common,  and  their  children  also  common,  and 
no  parent  is  to  know  his  own  chOd,  nor  any  child  his  parent" 

Yes,  he  said,  that  is  a  much  greater  wave  than  the  other 
and  the  utility  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  such  a  law  is  far 
more  doubtful. 

I  do  not  think,  I  said,  that  there  can  be  any  dispute  about 
the  very  gieat  utility  of  having  wives  and  cliildren  in  oom!uon 


tha  poBfibllily  U  quite  another  matter,  :ind  will  he  very  inncb 
disputed. 

I  iliiok,  he  BEtid,  lliat  a  good  many  doubta  msf  be  nised 
kbODt  both  questions. 

You  insist  on  joininc  the  two  questions,  I  stiid.  Notr  I 
meant  ihat  you  eliould  adjnit  tho  uUlily  ;  and  in  this  way,  as  I 
thought,  I  should  escape  froin  ooe  of  them,  and  then  thore 
weald  remain  only  the  possihility. 

But  that  little  attempt  is  delected,  and  ihurefore  yoa  Mrill 
please  lo  give  a  defense  of  both. 

Welt,  I  said,  I  submit  lo  my  fate, yet  grant  me  a  little  favor: 
let  me  feast  my  tnlnd  na  day-dreamers  are  in  tlie  habit  of  jjy. 
feasting  themselves  with  iheir  own  dreams  when  tliey  are 
walking  alone  ;  for  before  they  huvo  discovered  any  means  of 
effeciing  their  wislies  —  that  is  a  matter  which  never  (roubles 
tbem  —  they  would  rather  not  tire  themselves  by  thinking 
ftbogt  possibilities ;  but  aa.suming  that  what  they  desire  is  al- 
ready theirs,  ihey  pursue  their  plan,  and  delight  in  detailing 
what  they  are  j^cing  to  do  when  their  wish  has  come  true; 
that  is  a  way  which  they  have  of  not  doing  mncli  good  to  a 
capacity  which  was  never  good  for  much.  And  I  loo  am  be- 
ginning to  lose  heart,  and  would  wish  to  reserve  the  question 
of  possibility  ;  nad  HSsuming  this,  for  the  present  only,  if  you 
will  allow  me  I  will  proceed  to  Inquire  what  measures  the 
rulers  will  t>ike  for  the  execution  of  the  plan,  which,  if  ezecuted* 
I  will  prove  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  State  and  to  th« 
guardians.  I  will  ask  you,  if  yuu  have  no  objection,  to  assist 
me,  first  of  all,  in  considering  the  advantages  of  this,  and  then  I 
will  return  to  tliu  question  of  possibility. 

I  have  no  objection  ;  proceed. 

First,  I  think  that  if  our  rulers  and  their  auziliar'et  are  to 
be  worthy  of  the  imme  which  thpy  bear,  ilicre  must  be  nilling- 
nesi  to  obey  in  the  one  and  the  power  of  command  in  tba 
other  1  the  guardians  must  themselves  obey  the  taws  and  iau- 
tate  their  spirit  iu  the  details  which  are  entrusted  to  them. 

That  is  right,  he  sHid. 

You,  I  said,  in  the  cnpaciiy  of  their  legislator,  having  selected 
Ae  men,  will  now  select  the  women  who  are  most  akin  to  them 
•nd  give  them  to  them,  nnd  they  witl  live  in  common  bouses 
and  meet  at  commim  meals.  None  of  ihem  will  have  anything 
npecially  his  or  her  own ;  and  they  wilt  be  together  and  associ- 
■ite  at  gymnastic  cxircises,  and  be  brought  up  together.     And 
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■o  they  wQl  be  drawn  by  a  necessity  of  their  natures  to  havia 
intercoarse  with  each  other :  necessity  is  not  too  strong  a  word 
I  think  ? 

Tes,  he  said ;  necessity,  not  geometrical,  but  another  sort 
of  necessity  which  lovers  know,  and  which  is  far  more  convkic- 
ing  and  constraining  to  the  mass  of  mankind. 

True,  I  said  ;  and  this,  Glaacon,  like  all  the  rest,  must  pro* 
oeed  afler  an  orderly  fashion,  —  in  a  city  of  the  blessed,  licen* 
tioQsness  is  an  unholy  thing  which  the  mlers  will  forbid. 

Yes,  he  said,  and  so  they  ought 

Then  clearly  oar  plan  will  be  to  make  matrimony  as  holy  as 
possible^  and  the  most  beneficial  marriages  will  be  the   most 
holy? 
^^        Exactly. 

And  how  can  marriages  be  made  most  beneficial  ?-» 
that  is  a  question  which  I  put  to  you,  because  I  obsenre  in  your 
house  hunting  dogs,  and  of  the  nobler  sort  of  birds  not  a  few. 
Now,  do  tell  me,  did  you  ever  attend  to  their  pairing  and  breed- 
ing? 

In  what  respect? 

Why,  HI  the  first  place,  although  they  are  all  of  a  good  tortp 
are  not  some  better  than  others  ? 

True. 

And  do  you  breed  from  them  all  indifierently,  or  do  yoa 
take  care  to  breed  from  the  best  only  ? 

From  the  best 

And  do  you  take  the  oldest  or  the  youngest,  or  only  those 
diat  are  of  ripe  age  ? 

I  choose  only  those  of  ripe  age. 

And  if  none  of  this  care  was  taken  in  the  breeding,  joor 
dogs  and  birds  would  deteriorate  ? 

Certainly. 

And  the  same  principle  holds  of  horses  and  of  animalt  in 
general? 

Undoubtedly. 

Good  heavens !  my  dear  friend,  I  said,  what  consummafta 
■kill  will  our  rulers  need  if  the  same  principle  holds  of  the 
homan  species  ? 

Certainly,  the  same  principle  holds;  but  why  does  this 
loTolYe  such  a  high  requirement  ? 

Because^  I  said,  our  rulers  will  have  to  practice  upon  the 
body  corporate  with   medidnea     Now  ynn   know  that  whea 


pAtiente  do  not  require  mediciuea,  but  b&ve  only  to  bo  put 
under  ■  regimen,  the  inferior  sort  of  practitioner  b  deemed  to 
be  good  enough ;  but  when  medicine  has  to  be  given,  then  tbs 
doctor  Ehould  be  more  of  a  man. 

That  is  quite  true,  he  said  ;  but  what  do  you  mean? 

I  mesii,  I  replied,  that  our  rulers  will  find  a  considerabls 
dose  of  falsehood  and  deceit  necessary  Tor  the  good  of  their 
■nbjects  :  we  were  saying  that  they  might  l>e  used  with  adtraa> 
tage  as  medicines. 

True,  he  aaid. 

And  this  lawful  use  of  them  seems  likely  to  he  ofleu  needed 
m  the  regulations  of  marriages  and  births. 

How  will  that  bo  ? 

Why,  I  said,  the  principle  has  been  already  laid  down  ibkt 
the  best  of  either  sex  should  be  united  with  the  best  as  often  U 
possible,  and  the  inferior  with  the  inferior!  and  they  are  to 
rev  itie  ofFapring  of  the  one  sort  of  anion,  hat  not  of  the  other  ( 
hf  this  is  the  only  way  of  keeping  the  flock  in  prime  condition!. 
Now  these  eoing!)  on  muat  be  a  secret  wtiich  the  rulers  only 
know,  or  there  will  be  a  further  danger  of  our  herd,  as  tlw 
guardians  may  be  termed,  breaking  out  into  rebellion. 

Very  true,  he  said. 

Had  we  not  better  appoint  certain  fesdvals  at  which  tha 
brides  and  bridegrooms  will  meet,  and  there  will  he  sncrificea 
offered  and  suitable  hymeneal  songs  composed  by  our  .^ 
poets  :  ibe  Dumber  of  weddings  is  a  matter  which  must  bo 
left  to  tlie  discretion  of  the  rulers,  whose  aim  will  be  to  pre* 
Mrve  the  average  of  population  ;  and  there  are  many  thing! 
which  they  will  have  to  consider,  such  as  the  effects  of  wart 
and  diseases  and  any  similar  agencies,  in  order  to  prerent  tha 
State  becoming  either  loo  large  or  too  small. 

Very  true,  he  replied. 

We  shall  have  to  invent  some  iogenious  kind  of  lots  whidi 
the  less  worthy  may  draw  on  each  occasion  of  meeting,  and 
then  he  will  accuse  his  own  itl-luck  and  not  the  rulers. 

To  be  sure,  he  said. 

And  I  think  that  our  braver  and  better  youth,  beside  their 
•ther  honors  and  rewards,  might  have  greater  facilities  of  inter> 
course  witli  women  given  them  ;  their  bravery  is  a  good  pr» 
text,  and  such  fathers  ought  to  have  as  many  sons  as  possible. 

True. 

And  the  proper  officers,  whether  male  or  female  or  both,  for 
offices  are  to  be  held  by  women  as  well  as  by  men,  — 
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The  proper  officers  will  take  the  offspring  of  the  good  parenti 
lo  the  pen  or  fold,  and  there  they  will  depoait  them  with  oertaia 
nurses  who  dwell  in  a  separate  quarter ;  but  the  offspring  of  the 
inferior,  or  of  the  better  when  they  diance  to  be  deform^  they 
will  conceal  in  some  mysterious,  unknown  place.  Decency  will 
be  resp'^cted. 

Yes,  b^  said,  that  will  require  to  be  done  if  the  breed  of  the 
guardians  is  to  be  kept  pure. 

They  will  provide  for  their  nurture,  and  will  bring  the 
notbers  to  the  fbld  when  they  are  full  of  milk,  taking  the 
greatest  possible  care  that  no  mother  recognizes  her  own  child ; 
and  other  wet  nurses  may  be  had  if  any  moro  are  required. 
CSare  will  also  be  taken  that  the  process  of  suckling  shall  not 
be  tedious  to  them ;  and  they  will  have  no  trouble  or  getting  up 
at  night,  but  will  hand  over  all  thk  to  the  nurses  and  attend- 
ants. 

Too  suppose  the  wives  of  our  guardians  to  have  a  fine  easy 
time  of  it  when  they  are  having  children. 

Why,  said  I,  and  so  they  ought.  Let  us,  however,  proceed 
with  our  scheme.  As  we  were  saying,  the  paronts  should  be  in 
the  prime  of  life. 

Very  true. 

And  what  is  the  prime  of  life  ?  May  not  that  be  defined  as 
Ik  period  of  about  twenty  years  in  a  woman's  life,  and  thirty  ia 
a  man's? 

Which  years  do  you  mean  to  include  ? 

A  women,  I  said,  may  begin  to  bear  children  to  the  State  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  continue  to  bear  until  forty ;  a  man 
may  b^n  at  five-and-twenty,  when  he  has  passed  the  point  at 
which  the  speed  of  life  is  greatest,  and  continue  to  beget  chil- 
dren until  he  be  fifly-five. 

^1        Certainly,  he  said,  both  in  men  and  women  that  is  tha 
prime  of  physical  as  well  as  of  intellectual  vigor. 

Any  one  above  or  below  those  ages  who  takes  part  in  the 
public  hymeneals  shall  be  said  to  have  done  an  unholy  and  nn- 
r^hteous  thing ;  he  is  the  father  of  a  child  who,  if  he  steals 
into  life,  will  have  been  conceived  under  other  auspices  than 
those  of  sacrifice  and  prayers,  which  at  each  hymeneal  priest- 
esses  and  priests  and  the  whole  city  will  offer,  that  the  new 
generation  may  be  better  and  more  useful  than  their  good  an<( 
useful  parents  :  instead  of  this  his  child  will  be  the  offspring  of 
tlarkness  and  strange  lust 
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Vtrj  truA,  he  replied. 

And  Hie  same  law  will  apply  to  aoy  one  of  thow  within  Ite 
prescribed  age  who  forms  a  connection  wilb  any  woman  in  the 
prime  of  life  without  the  sanction  of  ihe  mlera  ;  for  we  shall 
any  that  he  ia  raiung  up  a  bastard  to  the  Stale,  uncertified  and 
uncongecralod. 

Very  true,  he  replied. 

This  applies,  however,  only  to  those  wlio  are  within  the 
Bpedfied  age :  after  that  we  allow  them  lo  range  at  will,  except 
that  a  man  may  not  marry  his  daughter  or  bit  daught«r'i 
daughter,  or  hia  mother  or  his  mother's  mother  ;  and  womeOi 
on  the  other  hand,  are  prohibited  from  marrying  their  sous  of 
fathers,  or  son's  son  or  father's  father,  and  m  on  in  either  di- 
rection. And  we  grant  ail  this,  sccompauyiDg  the  permiBsioii 
with  strict  orders  to  them  to  do  all  lliey  can  to  prtjveut  any 
embryo  which  may  come  into  being  from  seeing  the  light ;  and 
if  any  force  a  way  to  the  birth,  they  miiat  imderBtaiid  that  the 
oSspriiig  of  such  an  union  cauoot  be  maintained,  and  make  iheir 
arraugementa  accordingly. 

That  kIeo,  he  said,  is  a  reasonable  proposition.  But  how  will 
they  know  who  are  fathers  and  daughters,  and  so  on  ? 

They  will  never  know.  T'he  way  will  be  this:  dating 
fh>m  tlie  day  of  the  bymetieal,  ifae  bridegroom  who  was  then 
married  will  call  all  the  male  children  who  are  born  ten  and 
seven  months  afterwards  his  bods,  and  the  female  children  his 
daughters,  and  they  will  call  him  father,  and  he  will  call  tlieir 
children's  children  his  gruiidcbildreti,  and  they  will  call  the  elder 
generation  grandfathers  and  grandmothers.  And  tho»e  who 
were  bom  at  the  same  time  with  them  they  will  term  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  they  are  not  to  intermarry.  This,  however, 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  on  absolute  prohibition  of  stub 
marriages ;  if  the  lot  favors  them,  and  (hey  have  the  sanction 
»f  th«  Fythian  orncle.  the  law  will  still  allow  them. 

Quite  right,  be  replied. 

Such  is  the  scheme  according  to  which  the  guardians  of  onr 
State  are  to  have  their  wives  and  &milies  in  common.  I  moit 
now  make  the  argument  prove  that  this  community  is  consistent 
with  tlie  rest  of  our  policy,  and  also  that  nothing  can  bo  better 
^that  is  what  you  want  ? 

Tes,  certainly. 


And  shall  we  begin  oy  asking  ourselves  what  we  con 
■eive  to  be  the  greatest  good,  nnd  what  ought  to  be  the  chief 
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ftim  of  the  I^islator  in  the  organiration  of  a  State,  and  wiiat  ia 
the  greatest  evil,  and  then  consider  whether  onr  previous  d^ 
■cription  has  the  mark  and  stamp  of  the  good  or  of  the  evil  ? 

B7  all  means. 

And  can  there  he  any  greater  evil  than  discord  and  distrao* 
tion  and  plurality  where  unity  ought  to  reign  ?  or  any  greater 
good  than  the  hond  of  unity  ? 

There  cannot 

And  there  is  uni^  where  there  is  communis  of  pleasures 
and  pains  —  where  all  the  citisens  are  glad  or  sorry  on  the 
•ame  occasions  ? 

No  doubt 

Tes ;  and  where  there  is  no  common  but  only  private  feelings 
that  disorganizes  a  State  —  when  you  have  one  half  of  tlie 
world  triumphing  and  the  other  sorrowing  at  the  same  events 
happening  to  the  city  and  the  citizens  ? 

Certain  Tv. 

Such  dilferences  commonly  originate  in  a  disagreement  aboat 
the  use  of  the  terms  ^  meum  "  and  '*  tuum,**  mine  and  his. 

Exactly. 

And  is  not  that  the  best-ordered  State  in  which  the  greatest 
Dumber  of  persons  apply  the  terms  '^  mine  "  and  ^  not  mine  "  in 
the  same  way  to  the  same  thing? 

True,  very  true. 

Or  that  again  which  most  nearly  approaches  to  the  condition 
of  the  individual  —  as  in  the  body,  when  but  a  finger  is  hurt, 
the  whole  frame,  drawn  towards  the  soul  and  forming  one  realm 
under  the  ruling  power  therein,  feels  the  hurt  and  sympathises 
all  together  with  the  part  affected,  and  then  we  say  that  the 
man  has  a  pain  in  his  finger ;  or  again,  in  any  other  part,  when 
there  is  a  sensation  of  pain  or  pleasure  at  suffering  or  allevia> 
tion  of  suffering,  the  same  expression  is  used  ? 

Yes,  he  replied,  that  is  as  you  say ;  and  I  agree  with  you 
that  in  the  best-ordered  State  there  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
this  common  feeling  which  you  describe. 

The^  when  any  one  of  the  citizens  experiences  any  good  or 
evil,  ths  whole  State  will  make  his  case  their  own,  and  either 
rejoice  or  sorrow  with  him? 

Yes,  he  said,  that  will  be  true  in  a  well-ordered  State. 

It  will  now  be  time,  I  said,  for  us  to  return  to  our  State  and 
see  whether  this  or  any  other  form  is  most  in  accordance  with 
these  principles. 
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Tery  good. 

Our  8(aie  Iik«  every  other  baa  rulers  and  aabjeoU.  .^ 

That  ia  troe.  *'*" 

All  of  whom  will  call  one  another  citicena  ? 

or  coarse. 

But  IB  there  not  another  name  which  people  give  to  tbur 
nlera  in  other  States  ? 

Generally  they  call  them  maatera,  but  io  democratic  Statea 
they  simply  call  them  mien. 

And  what  name  besides  that  of  cilizens  do  the  people  girt 
the  rulers  in  our  Stale  ? 

The  name  of  preaervers  and  ausiliariea,  be  replied. 

And  what  do  the  rulera  call  the  people  ? 

Their  maintainers  and  foster-fathers. 

And  wliat  do  they  call  them  in  other  Statea  ? 

And  what  do  the  rulers  call  one  another  in  other  StatM  ? 

Fellow-rulers. 

Aud  n-hai  in  ours  f 

Fello  w-gu  ardian  B. 

Did  you  ever  know  an  example  in  other  States  of  a  mlar 
who  would  speak  of  one  of  his  colleagues  aa  a  iriend  and  of 
kDoiber  us  alien  to  him  ? 

Yes,  that  is  very  common. 

And  the  friend  he  describes  and  regards  as  one  in  whom  Im 
has  an  interest,  and  the  other  aa  one  in  whom  he  baa  no 
interest. 

Exactly. 

Bat  would  any  of  your  guardians  speak  of  one  of  their  fbl- 
itws  as  A  friend  and  of  another  as  alien  to  him  ? 

Certainly  notj  for  every  one  whom  they  meet  will  be  !•• 
garded  by  them  either  as  a  brother  or  sister,  or  father  or 
mother,  or  eon  or  dau$;hler.  or  aa  the  child  or  parent  of  tboso 
who  are  thus  connected  with  him. 

That  is  an  admirable  answer,  I  said  ;  but  let  me  ask  you  onp 
wnall  question ;  Will  you  give  them  the  namvs  of  family  tie* 
«nly,  or  are  they  in  all  their  Rctions  lo  conform  to  these  namea? 
For  example,  in  the  use  of  the  word  "  father,"  would  the  care 
of  a  futher  be  implied  and  the  filial  reverence  and  duty  and 
obedience  to  him  which  the  law  commands  ?  and  is  the  \\o- 
Imtcf  of  these  duties  to  b?  regarded  as  an  impions  nnd  un- 
righteous person  who  is  not  likely  to  receive  much  good  either 
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from  the  hands  of  Ood  or  man  ?  Are  these  to  he  the  ttraloa 
which  the  children  will  hear  repeated  in  their  eara  by  all  the 
citizens  about  their  parents  and  kindred  when  thej  are  pointed 
oat  to  them  ? 

These,  be  said,  and  none  other ;  for  what  can  be  more  ridicu* 
lotw  than  for  them  to  otter  the  names  of  fnnilj  ties  with  the 
lips  oulj,  and  not  to  act  upon  them  ? 

Then  in  our  city  the  language  of  harmony  and  ooncord  will 
be  more  oflen  heard  than  in  any  otbw*     As  I  was  describing 
bMbre,  when  any  one  is  well  or  111,  the  univenal  woiNi  will  be^ 
^  mine  is  well "  or  ^  mine  is  ilL** 
.g^      Most  true. 

And  were  We  not  sayhig  also  that  tiiey  would  have 
their  pleasures  and  pains  in  ebmmpn,  and  that  their  mode  of 
thinking  or  speakii^  would  eohicide  with  the  fiict? 

Tes,  and  that  is  true. 

Aad  they  will  have  a  common  intex^est  in  the  same  which 
they  will  call  ^  my  own/'  and  having  this  common  interest  they 
will  have  a  common  feeling  of  pleasure  and  pain  ? 

Tes,  they  will  have  a  fiir  greater  community  of  feeling. 

And  the  reason  of  this,  over  and  above  the  general  constitu- 
tion of  the  State,  will  be  that  the  guardians  have  a  community 
of  women  and  children  ? 

That  will  be  the  chief  reason. 

And  that  this  unity  of  feeling  will  be  the  greatest  good  was 
iftiplied  in  our  own  comparison  of  a  well-ordered  State  to  the 
relation  of  the  body  and  the  members,  when  affected  by  pleas- 
ure or  pain  ? 

That  was  acknowledged,  and  very  rightly. 

Then  the  community  of  wives  and  children  is  clearly  the 
source  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  State  ? 

Certainly. 

And  thb  agrees  with  the  other  principle  which  we  were 
affirming, «- that  the  guardians  were  not  to  have  houses  or 
lands  or  any  other  property ;  their  pay  was  to  be  their  food 
which  they  were  to  receive  from  the  other  citizens,  and  they 
were  only  to  spend  in  common :  that  was  all  designed  to  pre- 
serve their  true  character  of  guardians. 

Right,  he  replied. 

Both  the  community  of  property  and  the  community  of  fami- 
lies, as  I  am  saying,  tend  to  make  more  truly  guardians ;  they 
srill  not  tear  the  city  in  pieces  by  differing  about  **  meum  "  and 
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■tanm;'  !  lie  one  dragging  any  scquisitton  wUch  tie  has  mmle 
into  «  private  lioiisa  wiiicU  is  lii",  Hpd  wliich  hns  a  aepnrate  wife 
and  separate  cliildren  and  private  pleitBiirca  and  pnins ;  but  all 
are  BfiTecied  as  far  as  may  be  by  all  iho  same  plensni'^s  and 
pains,  b«caa»e  they  are  all  of  one  opiDioii  about  what  is  nenr 
ami  dear  to  them,  and  therefore  al!  tend  towards  ■  eomtnon 

Certainly,  he  replied. 

AikI  b8  tbey  hnve  nothing  but  iheir  persons  whieb  they  can 
call  their  own,  suiU  and  complaints  will  have  no  exisMnOA 
among  them  ;  they  will  be  free  from  all  those  quarrels  of  which 
money  or  children  or  relslions  are  the  oocaaion. 

That  of  course  follows. 

Neither  can  trials  for  assault  or  insult  ever  be  expected  to 
occur  among  them.  For  that  equals  should  defend  themselves 
■gainst  equnis  we  shall  surety  mHintaln  to  be  fiiir  and  right ;  and 
in  this  wiiy  we  shall  oblige  them  to  keep  themselves  in  eonditioa. 

That  ia  good,  lie  said.  .., 

Yes ;  and  there  is  this  farther  good  in  the  tsw  —  that  if 
a  man  has  cause  of  ofTense  against  another  he  will  satisfy  hit 
resentment,  and  be   less  likely  to  make  a  commolion  iu   the 
Stale. 

Certainly. 

To  the  elder  shall  be  assigned  (he  duly  of  ruling  Rnd  chastis- 
ing the  younger. 

Clearly. 

Nor  cHii  there  be  a  doubt  that  the  younger  will  not  strike  or 
do  any  other  violence  to  an  elder,  unless  the  magistrnies  com- 
mand him  ;  nor  is  he  likely  to  he  disrespectful  to  liim  in  any 
way.  For  there  are  two  guardians,  shame  and  fear,  mighty  to 
prevent  him  :  shame,  which  miikes  men  refrain  from  laying  hands 
en  those  who  are  to  them  in  the  relation  of  parents ;  fear,  that 
•ha  injured  one  will  be  succored  by  the  others  who  are  hia 
brottiers,  sons,  fathers. 

That  is  true,  he  replied. 

Then  in  every  way  the  taws  will  help  the  dtiiens  to  keep 
paare  with  one  another. 

Yes,  there  will  be  a  certwnty  of  peace. 

And  as  ihe  gnardians  will  never  quarrel  among  themselvei 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  rest  of  :he  city  being  divided 
jitlier  iigiiinst  them  or  against  one  anolher. 
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I  hardlj  like  to  speak  of  the  little  meannesses  of  which  they 
will  be  rid,  for  they  are  beneath  mention.  Sach,  for  example^ 
as  the  flattery  of  the  rich  by  the  poor,  and  all  the  puns  and 
pangs  of  bringing  up  a  family,  finding  the  money  to  bay  the 
necessaries  of  their  household,  borrowing  and  then  repudiating, 
getting  how  they  can,  and  giving  the  money  into  the  hands  of 
women  and  slaves  to  keep :  what  people  sufier  in  this  way  is 
mean  enough  and  obvious  enough,  and  not  worth  speaking  of. 

Yes,  he  said,  a  man  has  no  need  of  eyes  in  order  to  perceive 
tbat. 

And  fix>m  all  that  they  will  be  delivered,  and  their  life  will 
be  blessed  as  the  life  of  Olympic  victors  and  yet  more  blessed* 

How  can  that  be  ? 

Why,  I  said,  they  are  counted  happy  in  receiving  a  part  only 
of  the  happiness  which  is  the  lot  of  our  citizens,  who  have  won 
a  more  glorious  victory  and  have  a  more  complete  maintenance 
at  the  public  cost.  For  the  victory  which  they  have  won  is  the 
salvation  of  the  whole  State ;  and  the  crown  with  which  they 
and  their  children  are  crowned  is  the  fullness  of  all  that  life 
needs;  they  receive  rewards  from  the  hands  of  their  country 
while  living,  and  after  death  have  an  honorable  burial. 

Yes,  he  said,  they  are  indeed  glorious  rewards. 

Do  you  remember,  I  said,  how  in  the  course  of  the  previous 
.^^  discussion  ^  some  one  who  shall  be  nameless  accused  us  of 
making  our  guardians  unhappy  —  they  had  nothing  and 
might  have  possessed  all  things  —  to  whom  we  replied  that  on 
some  future  occasion  we  might  perhaps  consider  the  question, 
but  that,  as  at  present  advised,  we  would  make  our  guardians 
truly  guardians,  and  that  we  were  not  fashioning  any  particular 
class  with  a  view  to  their  happiness,  but  in  order  that  the  whole 
State  might  be  the  happiest  possible  ? 

Yes,  I  remember. 

And  what  do  you  say  now  that  the  life  of  our  protectors  is 
made  out  to  be  far  better  and  nobler  than  that  of  Olympic 
Tictors ;  will  you  compare  such  a  life  with  that  of  shoemakers, 
'*r  any  other  artisans,  or  of  husbandmen  ? 

Certainly  not. 

At  the  same  time  I  ought  to  repeat  what  I  was  then  saying, 
Ihat  if  any  of  our  guardians  shall  get  into  his  head  the  youth- 
fbl  conceit,  that  he,  being  a  guardian,  ought  to  have  a  happiness 
which  would  make  him  no  longer  a  guardian,  and  is  not  oonten*' 

1  FigM  419,  420. 
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with  this  safe  &nd  liannooious  life,  tliaa  which,  in  our  judgment, 
there  never  wm  a  better,  but  ghnll  proceed  to  monoiiolizo  ihe 
Stale,  then  he  will  have  to  learn  out  of  Ilesioi),  that  he  verilj 
waH  a  wise  man  who  SHid  "  Half  is  belter  than  the  whole." 

If  be  were  lo  consult  me,  I  should  say  to  him :  Suy  wliere 
yoD  are,  having  the  promise  of  euch  a  life. 

And  you  agree  then,  I  said,  tliat  men  and  women  are  to  hnve 
K  common  way  of  life  such  as  we  have  described — common 
education,  common  children  ;  and  Ihey  are  to  watch  over  i)ie 
citizens  in  common  whether  abiding  in  tlie  city  or  going  out  to 
war;  they  are  lo  guard  together,  and  to  bunt  together  like 
dogs;  and  always  and  in  all  things  women  are  to  share  with 
the  men  ?  And  this  will  be  for  the  beat,  and  in  doing  this  thejr 
will  not  violate  the  uatural  relation  ? 

I  agree  with  you,  he  replied. 

The  inqair]',  I  said,  has  yet  to  be  mode,  whether  suah  k 
community  will  be  found  possible  —  as  among  other  animals  to 
■Iso  among  men  —  and  if  possible,  in  what  way  possible  ? 

That,  he  said,  ia  just  the  question  which  I  was  going  to  ask. 

As  to  war,  I  said,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  that 
will  be  managed. 

How  will  that  be  ?  he  asked. 

Why,  of  course  they  will  go  on  expeditions  together ;  and 
will  take  with  ihem  any  of  their  children  who  arc  strong 
eaoitgh,  that,  like  tbe  cItilJrtn  of  artisans  iu  general,  they  may 
look  on  at  the  work,  which  they  will  have  to  do  when  they  are 
grown  up ;  and  besides  looking  on  they  will  be  able  lo  .  _• 
help  and  be  of  use  in  war,  and  to  wait  upon  their  fathers 
and  mothers.  Did  you  never  observe  in  tbe  arts  how  the  pot- 
ters' boys  look  oo  and  help,  long  before  they  touch  the  wheel  t 

Certainly. 

And  shall  potters  be  more  cnreful  than  our  guardians  in 
educating  their  children  and  giving  them  tbe  opportunity  of 
aeeiug  and  practicing  their  duties  ? 

Thiit  would  be  ridiculous,  he  said. 

There  is  another  thing ;  whicli  ia  the  effect  on  tbe  parenta, 
with  whom,  as  with  other  auimals,  the  presence  of  ttieir  cub* 
fill  be  tlie  greiitest  incentive  (o  valor. 

That  is  quite  true,  Socrales  ;  and  yet  if  they  are  defeated 
vhich  may  often  happen  in  war,  how  great  tbe  danger  is  I  the 
ehildren  will  be  Jo^t  as  well  as  their  parents,  and  the  State  will 
never  recover 
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Tmbfluid;  bntwoald  you  never  allow  tliein  to  nmaajiiAf 

I  am  fiir  from  Mttjmg  that 

Welly  bnt  if  thej  are  ever  to  nm  a  risk  ahonld  thej  boI  raa 
die  risk  wheo  there  Is  a  cbaoce  of  their  improvement  ? 

Clearlj. 

Whether  the  future  soldiers  do  or  do  not  see  war  in  the  dajn 
of  their  youth  Is  a  very  important  matter,  for  the  sake  of  wlack 
some  risk  may  fairly  be  incurred. 

Yes,  that  Is  very  important. 

Then,  in  the  first  place,  we  must  provide  that  the  diUdres 
should  see  war,  and  then  contrive  a  way  of  safety  for  thea  $ 
thus  all  will  be  welL 

True. 

Their  parents  may  be  supposed  to  have  ordinary  oommon 
sense  and  understanding  of  the  risks  of  war ;  they  will  know 
what  expeditions  are  safe  and  what  dangerous  ? 

That  may  be  supposed. 

And  they  will  take  them  on  the  safe  expeditions  and  be  etoh 
tiotu  about  the  dangerous  ones? 

True. 

And  they  will  give  them  as  commanders  experienced  veta^ 
ans  who  will  be  their  leaders  and  teachers  ? 

Yes,  that  is  very  proper. 

Still,  the  dangers  of  war  eannot  always  be  foreseen ;  there  is 
•  good  deal  of  chance  about  them  ? 

True. 

Then  agtunst  such  chances  the  children  must  be  at  once  fur- 
nished with  wings,  in  order  that  in  the  hour  of  need  they  may 
fly  away  and  escape. 

What  do  you  mean  ?  he  said. 

I  mean  that  we  must  mount  them  on  horses  in  their  earliest 
youth  and  take  them  on  horseback  to  see  war,  in  order  that 
they  may  learn  to  ride ;  ^  the  horses  must  not  be  spirited  and 
warlike,  but  the  most  tractable  and  yet  the  swiftest  that  can  be 
had.  In  this  way  they  will  get  an  excellent  view  of  what  is 
^^  hereafter  to  be  their  business  ;  and  if  there  is  danger  they 
have  only  to  follow  their  elder  leaders  and  escape. 

I  believe  that  you  are  right,  he  said. 

Next,  as  to  war ;  what  are  to  be  the  relations  of  your  sol* 
diers  to  one  another  and  to  their  enemies  ?     I  should  be  in 
dined  to  propose  that  the  soldier  who  leaves  his  rank  or  throws 

1  Reading  9i9<i^ofi4yovs» 
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KW»j  hia  arm?,  or  is  guilty  of  any  other  act  of  cowanlice,  stiould 
be  degraded  into  the  rank  of  a  huBbandman  or  artisan.  What 
do  fou  think  ? 

By  all  moaiis,  I  should  aay. 

And  he  who  allowB  himself  to  be  taken  prisoner  maj'  even  be 
mads  a  present  cf  to  bia  enemies ;  he  is  their  prey  end  ibt^ 
lUBy  do  as  tbey  like  with  hiai. 

Certainly. 

Bnt  the  hero  who  has  difltinguiabed  himself^  wlial  shall  b« 
done  to  him  ?  In  the  Srst  place,  he  ebalt  receive  honor  in  ibfl 
army  from  his  youthful  comrades ;  every  one  of  tbem  in  suo- 
ojEsbit  shall  crown  liim.     What  do  you  say  to  that? 

I  approve. 

And  what  do  you  say  to  hia  receiving  the  right  hand  ol 
fellowship  7 

To  that  too,  I  agree. 

But  I  suspect  that  you  will  hardly  agree  to  my  next  proposal. 

What  is  ihtit  ? 

That  he  should  bl^e  and  be  kissed  by  them. 

That  I  entirely  approve,  and  should  be  disposed  (d  add 
another  clause  :  Let  no  one  whom  lie  has  a  mind  to  kiss  tefuse 
to  be  kissed  by  him  while  the  expedition  lasts.  So  tliiit  if  there 
be  a  lover  in  the  army,  whether  his  love  he  youtli  or  maiden, 
he  may  bo  more  eager  to  win  ihe  prize  of  valor. 

That  is  good,  I  said.  That  the  brave  mun  is  to  have  mor« 
wives  than  otiiers  lias  been  already  determined ;  and  ha  is  to 
have  first  choices  in  such  malters  more  than  others,  in  order 
that  he  may  have  as  many  children  as  possible. 

That  was  agreed. 

And  the  propriety  of  thus  honoring  brnve  yonths  may  be 
proved  out  of  Homer ;  who  tells  how  Ajai,'  after  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  battle,  was  rewarded  with  long  chines, 
which  seems  to  be  a  complement  appropriate  to  a  hero  in  tbe 
flower  of  his  age,  being  not  only  a  tribute  of  honor  but  hUo  ■ 
very  strengthening  thing. 

Very  true,  he  said. 

Then  in  this,  I  said,  Homer  will  be  oar  teacher;  and  we 
loo,  at  aacriScea  and  on  the  like  occasions,  will  honor  the  brave 
with  hymns  — 


ti  oT  pnodcaoe,  and  m 


mad  flowing  gobhti;" 


aot  on^'y  honoring  tliem,  but  also  exerciaing  them  ii 
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Thaty  he  replied,  is  excellent. 

Good,  I  said ;  and  when  a  man  dies  glorioasly  in  \?ar  shall 
we  not  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  is  of  the  golden  race  ? 

To  be  sure. 

Nay,  have  we  not  the  authori^  of  Hesiod  for  affirming  that 
when  they  are  dead  — 

<*  They  we  holy  angeli  opon  the  earth,  •nthon  of  good,  sverten  of  II, 
469   the  guardlang  of  epealdng  men?  **  i 

And  we  shall  believe  him. 

And  suppose  that  we  inquire  of  the  god  how  we  are  to  order 
the  sepnltore  of  divine  and  heroic  personages,  and  do  as  ha 
bids? 

Bj  all  means. 

In  ages  to  come  we  will  do  service  to  them  and  worship  at 
their  shrines  as  heroes.  And  not  only  they  bat  all  other  bene- 
£Ktors  who  die  from  age,  or  in  any  oUier  waj,  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  same  honors. 

That  is  very  right,  he  said. 

Next,  how  shall  onr  soldiers  treat  their  enemies  ?  What  do 
you  say  about  this? 

In  what  respect  do  you  mean  ? 

I  mean,  shall  they  be  made  slaves?  Do  you  think  that 
Hellenes  ought  to  enslave  Hellenes,  or  allow  others  to  enslave 
them,  as  far  as  they  can  help  ?  Should  not  their  custom  be  to 
spare  them,  considering  the  danger  which  there  is  that  the 
whole  race  may  one  day  &11  under  the  yoke  of  the  barba- 
rians? 

To  spare  them  is  infinitely  better. 

Then  no  Hellene  should  be  owned  by  them  as  a  slave  ;  that 
18  a  rule  which  they  will  observe  and  advise  the  other  Hellenes 
to  observe. 

Certainly,  he  said;  that  is  the  way  to  unite  them  against 
the  barbarians,  and  make  them  keep  their  hands  off  one  an- 
other. 

Next  as  to  the  slain ;  ought  the  conquerors,  I  said,  to  take 
anything  but  their  armor  ?  Does  not  the  practice  of  despoiling 
an  enemy  afford  an  excuse  for  not  facing  the  battle  ?  They 
ikulk  about  the  dead,  pretending  to  be  executing  a  duty,  and 
many  an  army  before  now  has  been  lost  from  this  love  of  plunder 

Viry  true. 

t  Worki  end  Dayi,  110. 
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And  is  there  not  illibemlity  and  avarice,  and  a  defrc-e  of 
mewmeM  and  womBnishofas,  in  robbing  a  corpse,  and  making 
the  dead  body  an  enemj  when  the  real  enemy  has  milked  away 
and  left  only  his  fighting  gear  behind  him.  —  is  not  thi'^  rather 
like  a  dog  who  cannot  gut  ttl  bis  assiiiliint,  quarreling  with  ths 
stones  whicti  strike  him  iastaad  ? 

That  is  exactly  parallel,  he  aaid. 

Then  we  must  alutaia  from  spoiling  the  dead  or  hindering 
their  burial  ? 

Yes,  ha  replied,  that  we  musL 

Keitber,  as  oar  object  is  to  preserve  good  feeliag  among  tha 
Hellenes,  shal!  we  offer  up  the  arras  of  Hellenes 
rale,  at  the  temples  of  the  gods  ;  nay,  we  have  some 
reason  to  be  afraid  that  sach  au  offering  may  be  a  poliudoa 
oolesg  commnnded  by  the  god  himself. 

Very  true. 

Again,  ns  to  the  dcvuslation  of  aa  Hellenic  terrilory  or  tits 
burning  of  hou.^eB,  what  is  to  be  the  praulice  ? 

Will  yoii  let  me  have  the  pleasure,  be  said,  of  bearing  your 
opinion  upon  this? 

Both  should  be  forbidden,  in  my  judgment ;  I  would  take  I)m 
annual  produce  and  no  more.  Would  you  wish  to  know  nbj 
I  say  this  ? 

Very  much. 

Why,  I  imagine  that  as  there  is  a  difference  in  the  namea 
''discord  "  and  "  war,"  tliere  is  also  a  difference  in  their  nalnreat 
the  one  is  expressive  of  what  is  internal  and  domestic,  the  other 
of  what  is  extornal  and  foreign  ;  and  tlie  first  of  these  la  proj^ 
erly  U-rmed  discord,  and  only  the  second,  war- 
That  is  a  very  just  diatanction,  he  replied. 

Shall  I  further  add  thnt  the  HelleQic  race  is  all  united  by 
ties  of  blood  and  friendship,  and  alien  and  strange  to  the  barb*> 
rians? 

Very  good,  he  said. 

Aud  therefore  when  Hellenes  fight  with  barbarians  and  bai^ 
barians  with  Hellenes,  they  will  be  described  by  na  as  being  at 
war  wb<^u  ihey  fight,  and  by  nature  in  a  state  of  war,  and  thb 
kinl  of  antagouisra  is  to  be  called  war;  but  when  Hellenes 
fight  with  Olio  another  we  shrill  say  that  they  are  by  nature 
friends,  aud  at  such  a  time  Hellas  is  in  a  state  of  disorder  and 
distraction,  aud  enmity  of  thut  sort  is  to  l)e  called  discord. 

In  thai  view,  I  ngre  i. 
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Consider  then,  I  said,  when  that  which  is  now  acknowledged 
by  us  to  be  discord  occurs,  and  a  city  is  divided,  if  both  parties 
destroy  the  lands  and  bum  the  houses  of  one  another,  how 
wicked  does  the  strife  appear,  —  how  can  either  of  them  be  a 
lover  of  hb  country  ?  for  no  true  lover  of  his  country  would 
tear  in  pieces  his  nurse  and  mother :  there  might  be  reason  in 
the  conqueror  depriving  the  conquered  of  their  harvest,  bat  still 
they  would  have  the  idea  of  peace  in  tiieir  hearts,  and  not  of 
everlasting  war. 

Tes,  he  said,  that  is  a  better  temper  than  the  other. 

And  when  you  found  a  State,  are  you  not  intending  to  ftmod 
ftB  Hellenic  State  P 

Of  course,  he  replied. 

Then  will  not  the  dtisens  be  good  and  dvilised  P 

To  be  sure. 

And  will  they  not  be  lovers  of  HelUs,  and  think  of  Hellas 
■0  their  own  land,  and  share  in  the  oommon  temples  ? 

Most  certainly. 

And  any  difference  that  arises  among  Hellenes  will  be  re- 
...  garded  by  them  as  discord  only,  —  a  quarrel  among 
friends,  which  is  not  to  be  called  a  war  ? 

Certainly  not 

Then  they  will  quarrel  as  those  who  intend  some  day  to 
make  up  their  quarrel  ? 

Certainly. 

Correcting  them  in  love,  not  punishing  them  with  a  view  to 
enslaving  or  destroying  them ;  as  correctors,  not  as  enemies? 

That  is  very  true. 

And  as  they  are  Hellenes  themselves  they  will  not  devastate 
Hellas,  nor  will  they  burn  houses,  nor  ever  suppose  that  the 
whole  population  of  a  city  •—  men,  women,  and  children  •—  are 
equally  their  enemies,  for  they  know  that  the  guilt  of  war  is 
always  confined  to  a  few  persons,  and  that  the  many  are  their 
friends.  And  for  all  these  reasons  they  will  be  unwilling  to 
waste  their  lands  and  raze  their  houses ;  their  enmity  to  them 
will  only  last  until  the  many  innocent  sufferers  have  compelled 
the  guilty  few  to  give  satbfaction  ? 

I  agree,  he  said,  in  thinking  that  these  are  the  sort  of  rules 
vhich  our  citizens  ought  to  observe  towards  their  (Hellenic) 
adversaries  ;  in  their  wars  with  barbarians  the  present  practice 
of  the  Hellenes  to  one  another  will  afford  a  sufficient  rule. 

Let  thli  then  be  enacted  for  the  observance  of  our  guard 
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hum;  that  l.hoj  are  Deitliar  to  deTa«tat«  the  ground  or 
hoDBea. 

Yea,  lei  that  be  eoackd ;  and  we  may  safely  maiiitaiQ  that 
thia  and  all  onr  prerious  enactmentK  are  excellent. 

But  Btill,  Socrates,  I  must  *ay,  that  if  you  are  allowed  to  go 
on  in  this  way  you  will  entirely  forget  the  other  quea^on 
which  in  enlering  oa  ibis  discussion  you  put  aside,  nnmely  :  the 
intjuiry  as  to  whether  such  an  order  of  things  is  possible,  and 
if  possible,  in  what  way  possible  ?  For,  admiitinj;  tlie  possibil- 
ity, I  am  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  ihiit  the  plan  has  erery 
sort  of  advantage.  I  will  add,  what  yon  have  omitted,  that 
they  will  be  the  bravest  of  warriors,  ever  echoning  one  another 
by  the  names  of  faltiera,  brothers,  and  sons,  and  therefore  never 
leaving  their  rnnktt ;  and  if  you  suppose  the  women  to  join  their 
armies,  whether  in  the  same  rank  or  in  the  rear,  either  as  « 
terror  to  the  enemy,  or  as  auxiliaries  in  esse  of  need,  I  know 
that  this  will  make  them  altogether  invincible ;  and  there  ant 
many  domeatiu  advantages  which  might  be  mentioned  as  well, 
and  these  also  I  fully  acknowledge.  But,  as  I  admit  all  these 
advantages  and  as  many  more  as  you  please,  if  this  Stat«  of 
yours  were  to  come  into  being,  say  no  more  of  ihat;  and  let  us 
now  come  to  the  question  of  posaibility  and  ways  and  means  — 
all  the  re»t  may  be  left. 

If  I  loiter'  for  a  moment,  you  instantly  make  a  raid  .-_ 
npon  me,  I  said,  and  have  no  mercy ;  I  have  hardly  es- 
caped the  first  and  second  waves,  and  yon  don't  seem  to  be 
aware  that  you  are  now  bringing  upon  tne  the  liiird,  whii'h  ia 
th«  greatest.  When  you  have  seen  this,  and  hoard  the  roar, 
I  think  jou  will  acknowledge  that  some  I'ear  and  liesitatinn  waa 
jaloral,  considering  the  marvelous  nature  of  the  proposal 
which  I  have  to  offer  for  consideration. 

The  more  appeals  of  this  sort  which  you  make,  he  said,  the 
more  determined  are  we  that  yon  sbonld  tell  us  how  such  a 
Slate  ia  possible :  speak  oot,  and  at  once. 

Jm,  me  begin  by  reminding  you  that  we  found  our  way 
hither  in  the  search  after  Justice  and  injustice. 

True,  he  replied  ;  but  what  makes  you  say  this? 

I  was  only  going  fo  ask  whether,  if  we  hnve  discovered  then, 
a e  are  to  require  that  the  jtist  man  should  in  nothing  isil  of 
absolute  justice;  or  may  we  be  saiislieil  with  an  anproitimation, 
and  the  attainment  of  a  higher  degree  of  justice  thiiu  is  to  ha 
ibnnd  in  other  men  ? 
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The  approximation  will  be  enoagh. 

Tkan  the  natare  of  jostice  and  the  perfectly  just  man,  and  of 
hjostiee  and  the  perfectJy  unjust,  was  only  an  ideal  ?  We  were 
to  look  at  them  in  order  that  we  might  judge  of  our  own  happi- 
ness and  unhappiness  according  to  the  standard  which  they  ex- 
hibited and  the  degree  in  which  we  resembled  them,  not  with 
any  view  of  demonstrating  the  possibility  of  their  existence  ? 

That  is  true,  he  said. 

How  would  a  painter  be  the  worse  painter  because,  after 
haying  minutely  painted  an  ideal  of  a  perfectly  beautiful  man, 
he  was  unable  to  show  that  any  such  man  could  ever  have 
ttdsted? 

He  would  not 

Well,  and  were  we  not  creating  an  ideal  of  a  perfect  State  P 

To  be  sure. 

And  is  our  theory  a  worse  theory  because  we  are  unable  te 
prove  the  possibili^  of  a  city  being  ordered  in  the  manner 
described? 

Surely  not,  he  replied. 

That  must  be  acknowledged,  I  said.  But  if,  at  your  request, 
I  am  to  try  and  show  how  and  under  what  condition  the  pos- 
sibility is  highest,  I  must  ask  you,  having  this  in  view,  to  re- 
peat your  former  admissions. 

What  admissions  ? 
..Q        I  want  to  know  whether  words  do  not  surpass  realities ; 
and  whether  the  actual,  whatever  a  man  may  think,  doee 
not  fall  short  of  the  truth  ?     What  do  you  say  ? 

I  admit  that. 

Then  you  must  not  insist  on  my  proving  that  the  actual 
State  will  in  eveiy  respect  agree  with  the  description  of  the 
ideal :  if  we  are  only  able  to  discover  how  a  city  may  be  gov- 
erned nearly  in  the  way  that  we  propose,  you  will  admit  that 
we  have  discovered  the  possibility  which  you  demand  ;  and  that 
will  content  you.  I  am  sure  that  I  should  be  contented  with 
that  •—  will  not  you  ? 

Yes,  I  will. 

Then  let  me  next  endeavor  to  show  what  is  that  foult  in 
States  which  is  the  cause  of  their  present  maladministration,  and 
what  is  the  least  change  which  will  enable  a  State  to  pass  into 
the  truer  form  ;  and  let  the  change,  if  possible,  be  of  one  thing 
only,  or,  it  not,  of  two ;  at  any  rate,  lee  the  changes  be  as  few 
and  slight  as  possibla. 

Certainly,  he  repUed. 
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I  think  then,  I  said,  that  there  miglit  be  a  rerolulion  il  tbera 
were  jnat  oae  change,  wliich  is  not  &  alight  or  euj  thongU  adll 
k  poBBible  one. 

What  is  ibat?  be  eaid. 

Nutr  Iheo,  I  said,  I  go  to  meet  that  which  I  liken  to  the 
grealcat  of  waves,  jei  shnll  the  word  be  spoken,  even  though 
tlie  runniog  over  of  the  laughter  of  ihe  wave  ahall  just  sink  me 
heoeath  the  waters  of  laughter  and  dishonor  ;  and  do  fou  attend 
to  me. 

Proceed,  he  said. 

I  Biud :  Until,  then,  philosophers  are  kings,  or  the  klnga  Mid 
princes  of  this  world  have  the  spirit  and  power  of  philosophy, 
and  political  greatneas  nnd  wiadom  meet  in  one,  and  those  com- 
moner natures  who  follow  either  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
are  compelled  to  stand  aside,  dtiea  will  never  cease  from  ill  -~- 
no,  uor  the  human  race,  as  I  believe  —  and  then  only  will  this 
onr  Stale  have  a  possibility  of  life  and  behold  the  lijiht  of  day : 
this  was  what  I  wanted  but  was  afraid  to  say,  uiy  dear  Glauoon : 
for  to  see  that  there  is  no  other  way  either  of  private  or  public 
happiness  is  indeed  a  hard  thing. 

Socrates,  he  said,  what  a  speech  is  this  ?  I  would  have  yon 
consider  that  the  word  which  you  have  uttered  is  one  at  which 
numerona  persona,  and  very  respectable  persona  too.  will  in  a 
moment  pull  off  their  coats,  as  1  may  in  a  lignre  eny,  and  iu 
light  array,  taking  up  any  weapon  that  comes  to  hand, 
they  will  run  at  you  might  and  main,  intendiuc^ 
heaven  knows  what ;  and  if  you  don't  prepare  an  answer,  and 
pat  yourself  in  motion,  you  will  be  "  pared  by  their  fine  wila," 
and  no  mistake. 

Tou  got  me  into  ihe  scrape,  I  said. 

And  1  was  quite  right,  he  said ;  however,  I  will  do  all  I  can 
to  get  you  out ;  but  I  can  only  give  you  wishes  and  exhorta- 
tions, and  also,  perhaps,  I  may  be  able  to  Rt  answers  into  yonr 
questions  better  than  another  —  that  is  all.  And  now  having 
inch  an  auxiliary,  yon  must  do  your  best  to  show  the  nnbelioT- 
en  that  you  are  right. 

I  ought  to  uy,  I  said,  as  I  have  an  offer  of  such  valuable  ai- 
natance.  And  I  think  that,  if  there  is  to  lie  a  chance  of  onr 
escaping,  we  must  define  who  these  philosopbera  are  who,  as  we 
•ay,  are  to  rule  in  the  State ;  then  we  shall  be  ulile  to  defend 
ourselves :  there  will  be  discovered  to  be  some  natnnss  who 
ought  to  ri-le  and  to  study  philosophy ;  and  others  who  are  not 
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bom  to  be  philosopherB,  Mid  are  meant  to  be  followen  nithi» 
than  leaden. 

Then  now  for  a  definition,  he  said. 

Follow  me,  I  saidi  and  I  hope  that  I  may  somehow  or  other 
be  able  to  give  yon  a  satisfhctory  explanation. 

Prooeed,  he  replied. 

I  dare  say  that  yon  remember,  and  therefbre  I  need  not  r6« 
mind  yon,  tliat  a  lover,  if  he  is  worthy  of  the  name,  onght  to 
show  his  love,  not  to  one  part  of  a  class  rather  than  another, 
bat  to  the  whole  ? 

I  believe  that  I  mnst  adc  yon  to  erpkln,  for  I  reaHy  do  no4 
inderstand. 

I  do  not  think,  I  replied,  that  yon  shonid  say  that;  a  man  (A 
pleasure  like  yon  onght  to  know  that  all  who  are  in  the  flower 
of  their  yonth  do  in  a  manner  raise  a  pang  of  emotion  in  a  lor* 
ei^  breast,  and  seem  to  be  worthy  of  his  afiectionate  regards. 
Is  not  this  a  way  which  yon  have  with  the  fiiir :  one,  becaose 
he  has  a  snub  nose,  has  the  epithet  '*  naive  "  used  in  hb  praise  \ 
another's  beak,  as  you  say,  has  a  royal  look ;  while  he  who  is 
neither  snub  uor  hooked  has  the  grace  of  regularity :  the  dark 
visage  is  manly,  and  the  white  are  angels ;  and  as  to  the  sweet, 
^  honey  pale,"  as  they  are  called,  what  is  the  very  name  but  the 
invention  of  a  lover  who  uses  these  pet  names,  and  is  not  averse 
to  paleness  on  the  cheek  of  yonth  ?  In  a  word,  there  is  no  ez- 
..^  cose  which  yon  will  not  make,  and  nothing  which  you  will 
not  say,  in  order  to  preserve  for  your  use  every  flower 
that  has  the  bloom  of  youth. 

K  you  are  determined  to  make  me  play  the  part  of  a  lover,  I 
am  ready  to  be  your  illustration,  if  I  can  be  of  any  service  te 
the  argument. 

And  what  do  you  say  of  lovers  of  wine?  Do  you  not  see 
them  doing  the  same  ?  They  are  glad  of  any  pretext  of  drink- 
ing any  wine. 

Very  good. 

And  the  same  is  true  of  ambitious  men ;  if  they  cannot  be 
generals,  they  are  willing  to  be  captains  ;  and  if  they  cannot  be 
honored  by  really  great  and  important  persons,  they  are  glad  to 
be  honored  by  inferior  people,  —  but  honor  of  some  kind  they 
must  have  ? 

Exactly. 

Once  more  let  me  ask:  Does  he  who  desires  any  class  of 
goods,  desire  the  whole  class  or  a  part  only  ? 

The  whole. 
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And  majr  we  not  Ba^  of  the  plkllosopber  that  be  ia  &  ^Ter,  not 
$t  R  part  of  wisdom  only,  but  of  the  whol«? 

True. 

ThsD  be  who  di.nlikes  knowledge,  especially  in  youth,  when 
he  h)ia  uo  power  of  judging  what  is  goni)  and  what  b  not  good, 
inch  an  one  we  moinlnin  oot  to  bo  n  pbllosopber  or  a  lover  <if 
ktiowledgti,  just  hs  lie  who  refuses  his  food  is  not  hungry,  aod 
may  be  said  to  have  a  bad  appetite  and  not  a  gnoil  one  ? 

And  ia  that  we  are  right,  he  said. 

Whereas  he  who  has  a  taste  for  every  sort  of  knowledge  and 
who  is  curious  lo  learn  and  is  never  satisfied,  may  be  justly 
termed  a  philoMtpher?      Is  not  that  true  ? 

GlancoQ  said :  If  curiosity  makea  a  philosopher,  you  will  find 
many  a  strange  being  claiming  liie  name.  For  alt  the  lovcn 
of  sights  have  a  delight  in  It^aruing.  and  will  therefore  have  lo 
be  included.  Musical  amateurs,  too,  are  a  folk  wonderfully  oat 
of  place  among  philosophers,  as  they  are  the  last  persons  in  the 
world  who  would  oome  lo  anythiog  like  a  philosophicnl  dia* 
CUSsion,  if  they  could  lielp,  while  they  run  about  at  ihe  DlonysiaO 
festivals  as  if  their  ears  were  under  an  engagement  to  hear 
every  oborus;  wbeiher  the  performance  is  in  town  or  country  — 
that  makes  do  diBerence  —  ihny  are  there.  Now  are  we  to 
maintain  that  all  these  aud  any  who  have  similar  tasLCH,  as  well 
ai  the  profesaors  of  minor  arts,  are  philosophers  P 

Certainly  not,  I  replied,  they  are  only  an  imitatlou. 

lie  said :  But  who  are  tlie  true  philosophers  ? 

Those,  I  said,  who  are  lovers  of  the  sight  of  truth. 

That  is  also  good,  he  Nud;  but  I  should  like  to  know  what 
you  mean  ? 

To  another,  I  replied,  I  might  have  a  difficulty  in  explaining ; 
bat  I  am  sure  that  you  will  admit  a  proposition  which  I  ua 
about  to  state. 

What  is  that  ? 

That  beauty  is  the  reverse  of  ugliness  ;  they  are  two  and  not 
Kie? 

Certainly. 

And  a«  tfaey  are  two,  each  of  them  is  one  ?  ... 

True  again. 

And  the  same  holds  of  every  class — just  and  nnjuat.  good 
and  evil :  taken  singly,  each  of  them  is  one ;  but  in  all  the 
various  combinations  of  them  with  things  and  peraons  and  with 
we  another,  they  ara  seen  in  various  lights  and  appear  many  ? 
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That  18  true. 

And  this  is  the  distinctioii  which  I  draw  between  the  tigliA* 
loyingy  art-loving,  practical  class,  and  those  of  whom  I  am  speak 
log,  and  who  are  alone  worthy  of  the  name  of  philosopherSr 

How  do  yoa  distinguish  them  ?  he  said. 

<^  The  lovers  of  sounds  and  sights,  I  replied,  are,  as  I  conceive^ 
fond  of  fine  tones  and  colors  and  formsy  and  all  the  artifidik 
products  that  are  made  out  of  them,  but  their  mind  is  incapabte 
of  seeing  or  loviog  absolute  bean^. 

That  is  true,  he  replied. 

Few  are  thej  who  are  able  to  attain  the  sight  of  abeolnte 
beauty. 

Very  true. 

And  he  who,  having  a  sense  of  beantifiil  things,  has  no  sense 
of  absolute  beauty,  or  who,  if  another  lead  him  to  a  knowledge 
of  that  beauty  is  unable  to  follow  —  of  such  an  one  I  ask»  Is  ha 
;  awake  or  in  a  dream  only  ?  Refiect :  is  not  the  dreamer,  either 
awake  or  asleep,  one  who  puts  the  resemblance  in  the  place  of 
the  real  object  ? 

I  should  certainly  say  that  such  an  one  was  dreaming. 

But  take  the  case  of  the  other,  who  recognizes  the  existence 
of  absolute  beauty  and  is  able  to  distinguish  the  idea  from  the 
objects  which  participate  in  the  idea,  neither  putting  the  objects 
in  the  place  of  the  idea  nor  the  idea  in  the  place  of  the  objects 
—  is  he  a  dreamer,  or  is  he  awake  ? 

He  is  the  reverse  of  a  dreamer,  he  replied. 

And  may  we  not  say  that  the  mind  of  the  one  has  knowl- 
edge, and  that  the  mind  of  the  other  has  opinion  only  ? 

Certainly. 

But  suppose  that  the  latter  quarrels  with  us  and  disputes  our 
statement,  can  we  administer  any  soothing  cordial  or  advice  to 
him,  without  revealing  to  him  that  there  is  sad  disorder  in  his 
wits? 

That  is  what  is  wanted,  he  replied. 

Come,  then,  and  let  us  think  of  something  to  tell  him.  Sap 
pose  we  begin  by  assuring  him  that  he  is  welcome  to  any 
knowledge  he  may  have,  and  that  we  rejoice  to  see  him  in 
possession  of  such  a  blessing.  But  we  should  like  to  ask  him 
a  qnestion :  Does  be  who  has  knowledge  know  something  or 
nothing?   (Tou  must  answer  for  him.) 

I  answer  that  he  knows  something. 

Something  that  is  or  is  not  ? 
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Somet'aiag  that  is  ;  for  hotr  can  thtit  which  is  not  ever  ha 
knotrn? 

And  are   we  assured,   afler  looking  at  the   matter  iu    .__ 
every  point  of  view,  lliat  perfect  existeoce  is  or  may  bo 
perfectly  known,  bnt  that  tlie  absolutely  non-eiiBtent  is  utterly 
unknowa  and  uokuawable  ? 

Nothing  can  be  mora  cert^n. 

Good.  Bat  if  there  be  anything  wlich  is  of  such  a  natara 
at  to  be  and  not  be,  tliat  will  have  d  place  intermediate  be- 
tween pnro  being  and  tbe  absolute  negation  of  being  ? 

Yes,  between  them. 

And,  as  knowledge  corresponded  to  being  and  ignorance  to 
not-being,  for  that  intermediate  between  being  and  not-l>eiag 
there  has  to  be  discovered  a  corresponding  intermediate  be- 
tween ignorance  and  knowledge,  if  there  be  Buch  ? 

Certainly. 

Do  we  admit  the  existence  of  opinioa  P 

Undoubtedly. 

As  being  the  aame  with  knowledge,  or  another  fkcalty? 

Another  faculty. 

Then  opinion  and  knowledge  have  to  do  with  different  kinda 
of  matter  corresponding  to  this  dilTerence  of  faculties  ? 

Yes. 

And  knowledge  is  relative  to  existence  and  knows  exlstenoa: 
hot  I  will  first  make  a  division. 

What  division  ? 

I  will  t)egin  by  placing  facallaes  in  a  class  by  themsetvet: 
they  are  powers  in  us  and  in  all  things  by  which  we  do  as  m 
do.  Sight  and  hearing,  for  example,  I  should  call  facnltiai. 
Have  I  dearly  explained  the  class  which  I  mean  ? 

Tss,  I  quite  nuderstand. 

Then  let  me  tell  you  my  view  about  them.  I  do  not  ms 
them,  and  therefore  the  distinctions  of  figure,  color,  and  the 
like,  which  enable  me  to  discern  the  differences  of  some  things, 
do  not  apply  to  them.  In  speaking  of  a  faculty  I  think  only 
of  tbe  end  and  working  ;  and  that  which  has  the  same  end  aiid 
the  same  operation  I  call  the  same  faculty,  but  tiiat  which  hni 
another  end  and  another  operation  I  call  different.  Wonld 
that  be  your  way  of  speaking? 

Yes. 

To  return.  Would  yon  place  knowledge  tntong  faculties,  or 
in  some  other  class? 
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CeFtainly  knowledge  is  %  fiicuUji  and  tbe  uuwt  poivodbl  el 
iL  Acuities* 

And  is  opinion  also  a  &cnlty  ? 

Certainly,  he  said;  for  opinion  is  that  with  which  we  am 
able  to  form  an  opinion. 

And  yet  yon  were  surely  admitting  a  little  while  ago  that 
knowledge  is  not  the  same  as  opinion  ? 

^.g        Why,  yes,  said  be :  for  how  can  any  reasonable  being 
eyer  identify  that  which  is  fidlible  with  that  which  errs? 

That  is  very  good,  I  said,  and  clearly  shows  that  there  is  a 
dbtinction  between  them  which  is  admitted  by  ns  ? 


Then  knowledge  and  opinioQy  having  distinct  poweis,  bava 
also  distinct  ends  or  subject-matters  ? 

That  is  certain. 

Being  is  the  end  or  snbjeot-matter  of  knowledge,  and  knowl* 
edge  is  the  knowledge  of  being  ? 

Yes. 

And  opinion  is  to  have  an  opinion  ? 

Tes. 

And  is  the  subject-matter  of  opinion  the  same  as  the  subject- 
matter  of  knowledge  ? 

Nay,  he  replied,  that  is  already  disproven ;  if  difference  in 
fiumlty  implies  difference  in  the  end  or  subject-matter,  and  opin- 
fen  and  knowledge  are  equally  faculties  and  also  distinct  facul- 
ties, the  subject-matter  of  knowledge  cannot  be  the  same  as  die 
subject-matter  of  opinion. 

Then  if  being  is  the  subjeot-matter  of  knowledge^  somethii^j 
else  must  be  the  subject-matter  of  opinion  ? 

Tes,  something  else. 

Well  then,  is  not-being  the  subjeot-matter  of  opinion  ?  or, 
rather,  how  can  there  be  an  opinion  at  all  about  not-being? 
Reflect :  when  a  man  has  an  opinion,  has  he  not  an  opinion 
about  something  ?  Gan  be  have  an  opinion  which  is  an  opia- 
fen  ebout  nothing  ? 

Impossible. 

He  who  has  an  opinion  has  an  opinion  about  some  one  thing? 

Tes. 

And  not-being  is  not  one  thing  but,  properly  speakings  notb- 

1i«f 
True. 

Of  not-being,  ignorance  was  assumed  to  be  the  necessary  cor* 

relative ;  of  being,  knowledge  ? 
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Tme,  lio  Baid. 

Then  ojiiniou  U  uot  concerned  either  with  being  or  with  nol* 
being? 

Not  with  either. 

And  can  therefore  neither  be  ignorance  nor  knowledge  ? 

That  seems  to  be  Irue. 

Then  is  opiQii>ii  to  be  «oagbt  without  and  beyond  either  of 
them  in  a  greater  cleamesa  than  Icnowledge,  or  in  a  greater 
darkness  than  ignorance  ? 

Neither. 

Then    I    suppose  that  opinion  appears  to  jon  darker  t 
knowledge,  but  lighter  thtin  ignorance? 

Both  ;  aad  in  no  sm»U  degree. 

And  also  to  be  within  and  between  tbam  ? 

Yes. 

Then  yon  would  infer  that  opinion  is  intermediate? 

No  qnestion. 

But  were  we  not  saying  before,  ibut  if  anything  nppeared  to 
be  of  a  Bort  which  is  and  is  not  at  the  same  time,  that  sort  of 
thing  would  appear  also  to  lie  in  the  interval  between  pure  be- 
ing und  absolute  not-being  ;  and  that  the  corresponding  faculty 
ia  neither  knowledge  nor  ignorance,  bat  will  also  be  discovered 
in  the  interval  between  them  ? 

True. 

And  in  that  interval  there  has  now  been  discovered  a  thing 
which  we  call  opinion  ? 

There  has. 

Then  what  remains  to  be  discovered  is  the  object  which  par- 
takes equally  of  the  nature  of  being  and  not-being,  and  cannot 
>ightly  be  termed  the  pare  form  of  either ;  this  unknown  term, 
when  discovered,  we  may  justly  bail  as  the  subject  of  opinion, 
uid  assign  to  each  their  due  —  to  the  extreme  the  faculty  of 
Jie  extreme,  and  to  the  mean  the  fiiculty  of  the  mean. 

True. 

This  being  premised,  I  would  ojik  the  gentleman  who  is    .__ 
of  opinion  that  there  is  no  aluolute  or  unchangeable  idea 
of  beauty  —  in  whose  opinion  the  beautifiil  is  diverse  — he.  T 
aay,  your  lover  of  beautiful  sights,  who  cannot  bear  to  Ira  told 


that  ihe  }ai 


0  beautiful  is  o 


r  that  anything  is 


1  I  would  appeal,  snying.  Best  of  men,  of  all  these 


beautiful   things  in  there  one  which  will  not  also  appeHr  ngly  ; 
or  of  the  jn.it,  which  will  mt  appear  to  be  unjust: 
holy,  which  will  uot  nlso  be  unholy  ? 


I 
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No,  he  replied  ;  ihej  must  is  some  way  nppear  both  beand*  J 
Tnt  and  Dgl;  :  aoil  the  same  b  irue  of  the  r 

And  may  not  the  many  which  are  doubles  be  also  halves  ?  ^ 
doableS)  that  is,  of  unH  thiog,  and  halves  of  another  ? 

Ye& 

And  things  great  and  email,  heavy  aad  tight,  may  equally  i»  _ 
termed  either  in  diflerenl  points  of  v" 

Yes  i  either  name  will  always  attach  to  all  of  them. 

And  can  anythiug  which  is  called  by  a  particular  i 
aaid  to  be  this  rather  than  not  to  be  this  ? 

He  replied:  They  are  like  the  paiiDiDg  riddles  which  ftre 
asked  at  feaati,  and  the  children's  puzzle  about  the  eunuch  aini* 
log  at  the  bat,  with  wbat  he  hit  him,  as  they  say  iu  the  pusnle, 
knd  what  the  bat  w^  sitliag  upon ;  for  these  things  are  a  rid- 
ille  also,  and  have  a  double  sense :  nor  can  yoii  hx  them  in 
your  mind,  either  as  being  or  not-being,  or  both  or  neither. 

Then  what  do  you  do  with  them  ?  I  said.  Can  they  have  a 
better  place  than  between  being  and  not-being?  For  they  are 
clearly  not  in  greater  darkness  or  negation  than  not-being,  or 
more  full  of  light  itnd  existence  than  being. 

That  le  quite  true,  he  said. 

Thus  then  we  seem  to  have  discovered  that  the  diverse  prin- 
dples  of  beauty  and  the  like,  which  are  held  by  divers  men, 
are  tossing  about  in  some  region  which  is  intermediate  between 
pnre  existence  and  pure  non-existence  ? 

That  has  now  been  discovered  by  us. 

Tes ;  and  we  have  before  agreed  that  anything  of  this  kind 
which  we  might  find  was  to  be  described  as  matter  of  opinion, 
and  not  aa  matter  of  knowledge ;  being  the  iutermedialo  flux 
which  is  caught  and  detained  by  the  intermediate  bculty. 

That  was  admitted. 

Then  those  who  see  the  many  beauUful,  and  who  yet  neither 
Bee,  nor  can  be  taught  la  see,  absolute  beauty;  who  see  tb» 
many  just,  and  not  absolute  justice,  and  the  like,  —  such  pe^• 
eons  may  be  said  to  have  opinion  but  not  knowledge  ? 

That  is  certain. 

But  those  who  see  the  absolute  and  eternal  and  immutabl* 
may  be  siud  to  know,  and  not  to  hare  opinion  only  7 

Neither  can  that  be  denied. 

Tlie  one  love  and  embrace  tlie  subjects  of  knowledge,  the 

J.-    other  those  of  opinion  7     The  latter  are  the  same,  as  I 

dare  say  you  will  remember,  who  listened  lo  sweet  sounds 
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kdA  gBxed  npon  fair  colors,  but  would  not  tolerate  th«  exiateoot 
«f  absolute  beauty? 

Tea,  I  remember. 

Shall  we  then  be  guilty  of  anj  impropriety  in  calliag  tlien 
loverB  of  opinion  ralher  than  lovers  of  wisdom,  and  will  thejr 
be  very  angry  with  ua  for  thus  describing  them  ? 

I  shall  tel]  them  that  they  ought  not  to  be  angry  at  a  d»- 
Bcription  of  themselves  which  is  true. 

But  those  who  embrace  the  absolute  are  to  ht  oiUlad  loWV 
of  wisdom  and  not  loren  of  opioioD  ? 

AMondlj. 
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M^M  A  ND  thus,  Glaucon,  after  the  argument  has  gone  • 
JLJL  weary  way,  the  true  and  the  fidse  philosophers  haT6 
at  length  appeared  in  view. 

I  do  not  think,  he  said,  that  the  way  could  haye  heen  short- 
ened. 

I  suppose  not,  I  said;  and  yet  I  helieve  that  the  contrast 
might  be  made  still  more  striking  if  there  were  not  many  other 
questions  awaiting  us,  which  he  who  desires  to  see  in  what  the 
life  of  the  just  differs  from  that  of  the  unjust  must  cousider. 

And  what  question  is  next  in  order  ?  he  asked. 

Surely,  I  said,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that  Inasmuch 
as  philosophers  only  are  able  to  ^rasp  the  eternal  and  unchange- 
able, and  those  who  wander  in  the  region  of  the  many  and  vari- 
able are  not  philosophers,  I  must  ask  you  which  of  the  two 
kinds  should  be  the  rulers  of  our  State  ? 

And  what  would  be  a  fair  answer  to  that  question  ?  he  said. 

Ask  yourself,  I  replied,  which  of  the  two  are  better  able  to 
guard  the  laws  and  institutions  of  our  State  ;  and  let  them  be 
our  guardians. 

Very  good,  he  said. 

Neither,  I  said,  can  there  be  any  question  that  the  guardian 
who  is  to  keep  anything  should  have  eyes  rather  than  no  eyes  ? 

There  can  be  no  question  of  that. 

And  are  not  those  who  are  deprived  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  being  of  each  thing,  and  have  in  their  souls  no  clear  pat- 
tern, and  are  unable  as  with  a  painter's  eye  to  look  at  the  very 
troth  and  to  that  original  to  repair,  and  having  perfect  vision 
of  the  other  world  to  order  the  laws  about  beauty,  goodness 
justice  in  this,  and  to  guard  and  preserve  the  order  of  them  — • 
are  they  not,  I  say,  simply  blind  ? 

Indeed,  he  replied,  they  are  much  in  that  condition 


And  shall  theso  be  our  guardlauB  when  there  are  others  irho, 
besides  boiog  their  equals  in  experience  aud  not  inferior  to 
them  ill  any  particular  of  virtue,  have  also  the  knowledge  of  tli« 
tnie  being  of  everything  ? 

There  can  be  no  reason,  !ie  said,  fi>r  rejecting  those  who  have 
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Ihii  great  and  preeminent  quality,  if  they  do  not  fail  i 
any  other  respect. 

Suppose  then,  I  said,  that  we  determine  bow  {ar  they  can 
unite  this  and  the  other  excellences. 

By  all  means. 

First  of  all,  as  we  began  by  observing,  their  nature  will  have 
to  be  ascertained ;  and  if  we  are  agreed  about  that,  then,  if  I 
am  not  mietalcen,  we  shall  also  be  agreed  that  such  an  union  of 
qualities  is  possible,  and  that  those  in  whom  they  are  uiiited, 
and  those  only,  should  be  rulers  in  [be  State.  Let  us  begin  by 
assuming  that  philosophical  minds  always  love  that  sort  of 
knowledge  which  show«  them  the  eternal  nature  in  which  is  no 
variableness  from  generation  and  corrupUon. 

Let  that  be  acknowledged. 

And  further,  I  said,  let  iis  admit  that  they  are  lorers  of  all 
being ;  there  is  no  part  whether  greater  or  less,  or  more  or  leM 
honorable,  which  they  are  willing  to  renounce ;  that  has  beoa 
already  illustrated  by  the  example  of  the  lover  and  the  man  of 
ambition. 

True. 

There  is  another  quality  which  they  will  also  need  if  they  ara 
to  be  what  we  were  saying. 

What  quality  is  thnt? 

Truthfulneas  :  ihey  will  never  intentionally  receive  Cilsehoodf 
which  is  their  detestation,  and  they  will  love  the  truth. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  may  he  affirmed. 

"May  be,"  my  friend,  1  replied,  that  b  not  the  word;  mj 
rather,  "  must  be  aJIirmed  :  "  for  he  whose  nature  is  amorous  of 
anything  cannot  help  loving  all  that  belonga  or  is  akin  to  tht 
object  of  his  affections. 

Right,  he  said. 

And  is  there  anything  more  akin  to  wisdom  than  trath' 

Impossible,  he  said. 

Or  coo  the  same  nature  be  a  lover  of  wisdom  and  a  lover  of 
&IsehoodF 

Never. 

The  true  lover  nf  learning  then  must  from  his  earliest  youth, 
as  far  ns  in  him  lies,  desire  all  truth  ? 
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Aasursdlj. 

Bnt  then  agaia,  he  whose  desires  are  strong  in  one  direotfaNi 
H  11  haye  them  weaker  in  others ;  they  will  be  like  a  stream 
which  has  been  drawn  off  into  another  chanoeL 

Tme. 

He  whose  desires  are  drawn  toirard  knowledge  in  every  form 
will  be  absorbed  in  the  pleasures  of  the  soul^  and  will  hardly 
IM  bodily  pleasure  —  I  mean,  if  he  be  a  true  philosophy  and 
not  a  sham  one. 

That  is  most  certain. 

Such  an  one  Is  sure  to  be  temperate  and  the  reverse  of  cov« 

etoos ;  for  the  motives  whioh  make  another  man  covetous  and 

also  profuse  in  expenditure,  are  no  part  of  his  character.     There 

^g  is  another  criterion  of  the  philosophical  nature  which  has 

also  to  be  considered. 

What  is  that  ? 

There  f>liou1d  be  no  secret  corner  of  meanness ;  for  meanness 
b  entirely  opposed  to  a  soul  that  is  always  longing  after  the 
whole  of  things  both  divine  and  human. 

Most  true,  be  replied. 

Oan  the  soul  then,  which  has  magnificence  of  conception  and 
b  the  spectator  of  all  time  and  all  existence,  think  much  of 
human  \\h  ? 

Impossible,  he  replied. 

Or  can  such  an  one  account  death  fearful  ? 

No  indeed. 

Then  the  cowardly  and  mean  nature  has  no  part  in  true  phi- 
losophy ? 

I  should  say  not 

Or  again:  can  he  who  is  harmoniously  constituted,  who  b 
not  covetous  or  mean,  or  a  boaster,  or  a  coward  —  can  he,  I  say, 
ever  be  unjust  or  hard  in  his  dealings  ? 

Impossible. 

Tou  will  note  also  whether  a  man  is  righteous  and  gentle,  or 
rude  and  unsociable ;  these  are  the  signs  which  dbtinguish 
ev9n  in  youth  the  philosophical  nature  from  the  unphilo8ophi« 
eal. 

True. 

And  there  b  another  point  which  should  be  remarked* 

What  is  that  ? 

Whether  he  has  or  has  not  a  pleasure  in  learning ;  for  ne 
one  will  love  thnt  which  gives  him  pain,  and  in  which  after 
much  toil  he  makes  little  progress. 
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Certainly  not. 

And  again,  if  he  U  fbrgetfal  snd  reltuns  nolhiDg  of  what  Im 
iBarns,  will  be  nol  be  an  emptj"  Tewel? 

Thai  is  certain. 

Laboring  id  vain,  he  must  end  in  haling  hitQEelf  and  hii 
fmitlcfts  D<%upatioa  ? 

Yes. 

Then  the  forgetful  bouI  cannot  be  ranked  among  philoaophen  ) 
ft  philosopher  ought  to  have  a  good  memory  ? 

Certainly. 

But  the  inharmooiooB  and  unseemly  Dalure  can  only  tend  to 
disproportion  ? 

No  donbt  of  that 

And  do  yon  consider  tmth  to  be  akin  to  proportion  or  dia> 
proportion  ? 

To  proportion. 

Then,  besides  other  qualities,  let  os  seek  for  a  well-propor- 
Uoned  and  gracious  mind  whose  own  nature  will  of  herself  be 
drawn  to  the  true  being  of  everything. 

Certainly. 

Well,  and  do  not  all  Ibese  qualities  go  together,  and  are  they 
not  necessary  to  a  soul,  which  is  to  have  a  fiill  and  perfect  par- 
licipatiou  of  being  ? 

Thtj  are  absolutely  necessary,  ho  replied.  ^jj_ 

And  must  not  tliat  be  a  blameleiis  study  which  he  only 
can  f  arsue  who  has  a  good  memory,  and  is  qaick  to  learn,  noble, 
gracious,  the  friend  of  truth,  justice,  courage,  temperance,  who 
ftre  his  kindred  P 

The  god  of  jealousy  himself,  he  s^d,  could  find  no  fanlt  with 
■uch  a  study. 

And  to  these,  I  said,  when  perfected  hy  yeara  and  edncation, 
■nd  to  lliese  only  you  will  entrust  the  Stale. 

Here  Aileimantns  interposed  and  said :  To  this,  Socrates,  no 
one  can  offer  a  reply ;  but  there  is  a  feeling  which  those  who 
bear  yon  talk  as  you  are  now  doing  often  experience,  and  which 
I  may  describe  in  this  way :  they  fancy  that  they  are  led  astray 
a  litilo  at  each  step  in  tlie  argument,  owing  to  their  own  want 
of  skill  in  asking  and  answering  questions ;  lbe!o  littles  accu- 
mulate, and  at  the  end  o^  the  discussion  they  are  found  to  ban 
iusiairied  a  dire  rcverBC  and  to  be  at  the  antipodes  of  their 
former  selves.  And  as  unskillful  players  of  drsughts  are  ai 
last  shut  np  by  their  skilled  sdversaries  and  have  no  piece  to 
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move,  8o  they  find  themselves  at  last  shot  up  and  Lave  no  wori 
to  say  in  this  new  game  of  which  words  are  the  counters ;  and 
jet  all  the  time  they  are  in  the  righL  This  observation  is  sog 
gested  to  me  by  what  is  now  occurring.  For  at  this  instant 
any  one  will  say,  that  although  in  words  he  is  not  able  to  meet 
you  at  each  step  in  the  argument,  as  a  fact  he  sees  that  the  vo- 
taries of  philosophy  who  carry  on  the  study,  not  only  in  youth 
with  a  view  to  education,  but  as  the  pursuit  of  their  maturer 
years,  —  that  these  men,  I  say,  for  the  most  part  grow  into  very 
strange  beings,  not  to  say  utter  rogues,  and  that  the  result  with 
those  who  may  be  considered  the  best  of  them  is,  that  they  are 
made  useless  to  the  world  by  the  very  study  which  you  extoL 

Well,  I  said ;  and  do  you  think  that  they  are  wrong  ? 

I  cannot  tell^  he  replied ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  what  is 
your  opinion. 

Let  me  tell  you  then  that  I  think  they  are  quite  right 

Then  how  can  yon  be  justified  in  saying  that  cities  will  not 
oease  from  evil  until  philosophers  rule  in  them,  when  philoso- 
phers are  acknowledged  by  us  to  be  of  no  use  to  them  ? 

You  ask  a  question,  I  said,  which  I  can  only  answer  in  a 
parable. 

Tes,  said  he ;  and  that  is  a  way  of  speaking  to  which  you  are 
not  accustomed,  I  suppose. 

I  perceive,  I  said,  that  you  are  vastly  amused  at  having  got 
me  to  speak  on  such  an  impossible  theme ;  and  now  you  shall 
4M  ^^^^  ^^^  parable  in  order  that  you  may  judge  better  of  the 
meagreness  of  my  imagination  :  for  the  treatment  which 
viie  best  men  experience  from  their  States  is  so  grievous  that  no 
dingle  thing  on  earth  can  be  compared  with  them  ;  and  there- 
fore in  defending  them  I  must  have  recourse  to  fiction,  and 
make  a  compound  of  many  things,  like  the  fiibulous  unions  of 
goats  and  stags  which  are  found  in  pictures.  Imagine  then  a 
fleet  or  a  ship  in  which  there  is  a  captain  who  is  taller  and 
stronger  than  any  of  the  crew,  but  he  is  a  little  deaf  and  has  a 
similar  infirmity  in  sight,  and  his  knowledge  of  navigation  is  not 
much  better.  Now  the  sailors  are  quarrelling  with  one  another 
about  the  steering ;  every  one  is  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to 
steer,  though  he  bus  never  learned  and  cannot  tell  who  taught 
him  or  when  he  learned,  and  will  even  assert  that  the  nrt  of 
navigation  cannot  be  taught,  and  is  ready  to  cut  in  pieces  him 
who  says  the  contrary.  They  throng  about  the  captain,  and  do 
111  that  they  can  to  make  him  commit  the  helm  to  them ;  and 
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then,  if  thpj  Tail  on  ■omo  occaBioii  and  olhera  pievnil,  ttie^  kill 
ibe  others  or  Uirow  them  overboard,  and  liaving  iirsi  chaiaed 
up  the  noble  captaiii's  etingea  wUh  drink  or  some  narcotic  dru^ 
they  mutiny  and  take  poEscaflioD  of  the  ship  and  make  ihem- 
seives  at  home  with  the  stores ;  and  thus,  eatitjg  and  dritiking, 
they  continue  their  voyage  witli  such  snccess  aa  mifihl  be  ex- 
pected of  them.  Him  who  is  tlieir  partisan  and  zealoas  in  the 
d^aign  of  getting  the  ship  out  of  the  capttiln'B  hand*  into  their 
own,  whether  by  force  or  persuasiou,  liiey  complimeut  with  ihft 
name  of  Bailor,  pilot,  able  seaman,  and  abuse  the  other  sort  of 
man  and  call  him  a  good-for-nothing  ;  but  they  have  not  even  » 
notion  that  the  true  pilot  must  pay  attention  to  the  year  and 
seasons  and  sky  and  stars  and  winda,  and  whatever  else  belong* 
to  his  art,  if  he  intends  to  be  really  qualitied  for  the  command 
of  a  ship ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  must  and  will  be  tha 
Bteerer,  whether  people  like  him  to  steer  or  not ;  and  they 
think  that  the  combinalion  of  this  with  the  art  of  tiavigation  is 
impossible.'  Now  in  vessels  and  among  sailors,  whose  condi- 
tion is  such  as  this,  how  will  the  true  pilot  be  regarded  ?  ^. 
Will  he  not  be  tailed  by  the  mutineers  useless,  prater, 
■tar-gazer  ? 

Of  [»urse,  said  Adeimantus. 

I  do  not  suppose,  I  suid,  that  you  would  <»re  to  hear  the  in* 
terpretiition  of  the  figure,  whidi  is  an  allegory  of  tlie  true  phi- 
losopher   in    his    i-elation    to    the    Stale ;  for  you    underBtand 

Certainly. 

Then  suppose  yon  now  take  tlie  parable  to  the  gentleman 
who  Ls  surprised  at  finding  that  pbiloBi>phers  have  no  honor  ia 
their  cities,  and  explain  to  him  and  try  lo  convince  him  that 
their  having  honor  would  be  far  more  extraordinary. 

I  will. 

Say  to  him,  that,  in  deeming  the  best  of  the  votaries  of  pht* 
losophy  to  he  useless  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  is  right  [  but 
he  ought  to  attribute  their  nselessness  m  the  fault  of  those  who 
will  not  use  them,  and  not  to  themselva-t.  The  pilot  sliould 
not  humbly  beg  the  sailors  to  be  commanded  by  him  —  that  ia 
not  the  order  of  nature  ;  neither  are  the  wise  to  go  to  the  diiora 
of  the  rich  (the  ingenious  author  of  this  told  a  lie),  fur  the  truth 


1  Or,  iippljliig  Sm  a)  Kvfinfiati  to  the  mutineer.,  •■  _  . 

Id  ipll*  of  aiber  tieaple,  tai  tiM  DeUeriiq  tbM  tlw  prmciice  of  Ihli  an  be  combtnst 
■Ith  tbc  pUot'a  ut." 
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la,  that,  when  a  man  U  ill,  whether  he  bs  rich  or  poor,  he  miiat 
go  to  the  phyaiciau'a  door  —  tlie  physician  will  not  come  W 
him,  and  ho  who  b  asking  to  be  governed,  to  lim  door  of  hina 
who  \»  able  to  govuro.  No  ruler  who  ia  good  for  anythtng 
ought  to  ask  his  subjects  lo  obey  him  ;  he  is  not  like  the  pres- 
ent g07eniorB  of  mnnkiod  who  may  be  compared  to  the  muti- 
nouH  sailors,  and  the  true  balmsman  to  those  whom  ihey  call 
nielesB  and  star-gocera. 

Precisely,  he  said. 

For  these  reaaona,  and  among  men  like  these,  the  nobtest 
poreuit  of  all  la  not  likely  to  be  much  esteemed  by  those  who 
are  of  the  opposite  persuasioD  ;  not  that  the  greatest  and  mutt 
Uiting  injury  is  done  to  philosophy  by  them,  but  hy  her  owe 
professing  followers,  the  same  of  whom  yon  suppose  the  accuser 
to  say,  that  the  greater  nainbor  of  them  are  arrant  rognes,  au<l 
the  best  are  useless ;  in  whioh  opinion  1  agreed. 

Yea. 

And  the  reason  why  the  good  are  useless  has  been  now  ex- 
plained  ? 

True. 

Then  shall  we  now  endeavor  to  show  that  the  corruption  of 
the  greater  number  is  also  unavoidable,  and  thnt  this  is  not  to 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  philosophy  any  more  than  the  other? 

By  all  means. 

AJid  let  us  ask  and  answer  in  turn,  Arst  goin<r  back  to  tlw 

tan  description  of  the  gentle  and  noble  nature.     Truili,  aa  yoa 

will  remember,  was  hia  captain,  whom  he  followed  alwaya 

and  in  all  things  ;  failing  in  this,  he  waa  an  imposior,  and  had 

SO  part  or  lot  in  true  philosophy. 

Yes,  that  was  stud. 

Well,  and  is  not  this  quality  alone  greatly  at  variance  with 
our  present  notions  of  him  ? 

Certainly,  he  said. 

And  have  we  not  a  right  to  say,  in  hts  defense,  that  the  tme 
lover  of  knowledge  is  always  striving  arh.-r  bein<;  —  ihnt  is  hii 
Mture  1  he  will  nut  rest  in  the  fanciful  mul^plicity  of  iadiviclu* 
•la,  but  will  go  on  —  the  keen  edge  will  not  be  blunted,  neither 
the  foroe  of  his  desire  abate  uniil  lie  have  attained  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  nature  of  every  easeiioe  t>y  a  kiuilred  power  in 
the  soul,  and  by  that  power  drawing  nenr  and  mingling  in- 
corporate  with  very  being,  having  begotten  mind  and  truth,  he 
will  know  and  lire  and  grow  truly,  and  then,  and  not  till  then 
will  he  cease  from  his  travail. 
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JDBt  than  such  a  dobcription 
pliiloBopher'f 


Nothing,  be  said,  can  be  u 
•r  him. 

And  will  the  love  of  a  lie  be  any  part  of  a 
DHlurc  ?    Will  he  not  utterly  hat«  a  lie  ? 

That  he  will. 

And  when  truth  is  the  captain,  we  cannot  Buepect  i 
of  the  band  which  he  leads  ? 

Impossible. 

Justice  and  health  will  be  of  the  company,  and  temperanco 
will  follow  after. 

True,  he  replied. 

Neither  b  there  any  reason  why  I  should  ngain  set  in  array 
the  philosopher's  virtues,  as  you  will  doabtless  remember  that 
courage,  magnanimity,  apprehension,  memory,  were  his  nnturHl 
gifts.  And  you  objected  that,  although  no  oue  could  deny 
what  I  then  said,  still,  if  you  leave  words  and  look  at  fuels,  the 
persons  who  are  thus  described  are  some  of  them  useless,  and 
the  gre«ter  numlwr  wholly  depraved ;  and  iliia  led  us  to  in- 
quire into  tlie  grounds  of  these  accusations,  and  we  had  arrived 
Kt  the  point  of  asking  why  are  the  many  bad.  whirh  question 
of  necessity  brought  u^  back  to  the  exajniaaiion  and  defiuidon 
of  the  true  philosopher. 

Exactly. 

And  now  we  have  to  consider  the  oorruptioas  of  this  natarsi 
why  so  maoy  are  spoiled  and  so  few  escape  sptnlinj; — those,  I 
nieHQ,  whom  you  call  useless  but  not  wicked  ;  nud  after  that  wb 
will  consider  the  imitators  who  turn  inio  philosophers,  ..| 
what  manner  of  natures  are  they  who  aspire  after  a  pro- 
fession which  is  above  them  and  of  which  they  are  unworthy, 
and  then,  by  their  mnnifold  inconsistencies,  bring  upon  philos- 
ophy, and  upon  all  philosophers,  thst  universal  reprobetioB 
of  which  we  speak. 

Dut  what,  he  said,  is  the  nature  of  these  corruptions  ? 

That  I  will  iry  to  expliuu  to  you,  I  said,  if  I  can.  Everjp 
one  will  admit  that  a  nature  thus  gifted,  and  having  all  the 
supposed  conditions  of  the  philosophic  nature  perfect,  is  a  plant 
that  rarely  grows  among  men  —  there  are  not  many  of  them. 

They  are  very  rare. 

And  what  numberless  oansos  may  tend  atierly  to  destroj 
oese  rare  natures! 

What  caases  ? 

In  the  first  p\a«  then  ut  thdr  own  TirtUAS,  th^  courftgo, 
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tempenuioe,  and  the  rest  of  them,  every  one  of  which  praise* 
worthy  qoalities  (and  this  is  a  most  singular  drcomstanee) 
destroys  and  distracts  from  philosophy  the  soul  which  is  the 
possessor  of  them. 

That  is  very  singular,  he  replied. 

Then  there  are  all  the  ordinary  goods  of  life  —  beantyi 
wealth,  strength,  rank,  and  great  connections  in  the  State  —  on 
which  I  need  not  enlarge,  having  given  you  a  general  outline 
of  them ;  these  also  have  the  effect  of  oorrapting  and  distract- 
ing them. 

I  know  the  goods  which  yon  mean,  and  I  should  like  to 
loiow  what  you  mean  about  them. 

Grasp  the  truth,  then,  as  a  whole,  I  said,  and  in  the  rig^t 
way,  and  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  pro* 
ceding  remarks,  and  they  will  not  appear  strange  to  you. 

And  how  am  I  to  do  that  ?   he  asked. 

Why,  1  said,  we  know  that  when  any  seed  or  plant,  whether 
vegetable  or  animal,  fails  to  meet  with  proper  nutriment  or 
climate  or  soil,  the  greater  the  vigor,  the  greater  the  need  also 
of  suitable  conditions,  because,  as  I  imagine,  evil  is  a  greater 
enemy  to  good  than  to  the  not-good. 

Very  true. 

There  is  reason  in  supposing  that  the  finest  natures,  when 
under  alien  conditions,  receive  more  injury  than  the  inferior, 
because  the  contrast  is  greater. 

That  is  true. 

And  may  we  not  say,  Adeimantus,  that  the  most  gifted 
minds,  when  they  are  ill-educated,  become  the  worst?  Do  not 
great  crimes  and  the  spirit  of  pure  evil  spring  out  of  a  fullness 
of  nature  ruined  by  education  rather  than  from  any  inferiority, 
whereas  weak  natures  are  scarcely  capable  of  any  very  great 
good  or  very  great  evil  ? 

There  I  think  that  you  are  right 
.q^  '^Qd  our  philosopher  follows  the  same  analogy  —  he  is 
like  a  plant  which,  having  proper  nurture,  grows  and  ma* 
tores  into  all  virtue,  but,  if  sown  and  planted  in  an  alien  soil, 
becomes  the  most  noxions  of  all  weeds,  unless  saved  by  some 
livine  help.  Do  you  really  think,  as  people  are  fond  of  sayin<;^ 
that  our  youth  are  corrupted  by  the  Sophists,  or  that  iniUvid- 
oal  Sophisters  corrupt  them  in  any  degree  worth  speakiucr  of? 
Are  not  the  public  who  sny  these  things  the  greatest  of  al. 
Sophists  ?     And  do  they  not  educate  to  perfection  alike  young 
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When  is  thia  accompliBhed  ?  he  anid. 

Wben  they  meet  together,  and  the  world  aits  down  at  ad  u- 
(embly,  or  in  a  court  of  law,  or  a  theatre,  or  a  camp,  or  at  soma 
other  place  of  resorl,  and  there  is  a  great  uproar,  asd  ihey 
prniae  iiome  things  which  are  beiDR  eaid  or  done,  and  blame 
other  things,  equally  exaggerating  in  both,  shoutiag  and  clap- 
ping their  h>.:ds,  and  the  echo  of  the  rocka  and  the  place  in 
whii;h  they  are  aasnaibled  redoubles  the  Hound  of  the  pnuge  or 
blame — at  such  n  time  will  not  a  young  man's  heart  leap 
within  him  ?  Will  tlio  influences  of  educRtion  etem  the  tide  of 
praise  or  blame,  and  not  rather  be  tarried  sway  in  the  stream  f 
And  will  he  not  have  the  ootioas  of  good  and  evil  which  the 
public  in  general  have  —  he  will  do  aa  they  do ;  and  as  they  are, 
■iich  will  he  be? 

Yes,  Socrates ;  necessity  will  compel  him. 

And  yet,  I  said,  there  is  a  still  greater  necessity,  which  has 
not  been  mentioned. 

What  is  that? 

The  "  <;entler  force "  of  attninder  or  exile  or  death,  which, 
M  you  are  aware,  these  new  Sophists  and  educators,  who  are 
the  public,  apply  when  tlieir  words  are  powerless. 

Indeed  they  do,  and  no  mistake. 

Now  what  opinion  of  any  other  Sophist,  or  of  any  private 
man,  can  be  expected  to  overcome  ia  such  an  unequal  contest  ? 

None,  he  replied. 

No,  indeed,  I  said,  even  to  make  ihe  attempt  ia  a  piece  of 
\>\ly  i  for  there  neither  is,  has  been,  nor  ever  can  be,  as  I 
think,  another  type  of  character,  trained  to  virtue  indepen- 
dently of  them  —  I  apeak,  my  friend,  of  man  only :  what  is 
more  thnn  man,  as  the  proverb  says,  is  not  included :  tor  I 
would  not  have  you  ignorant  that,  in  the  present  evil  state  of 
governments,  whatever  is  saved  and  comes  to  good  is  .f.~ 
laved  by  the  power  of  God,  as  you  may  truly  say. 

To  thnt  I  quite  assent,  he  replied. 

Then  let  me  beg  your  assent  ilIso  to  a  further  observation. 

What  is  that  ? 

Why,  that  all  those  mercenary  adventurers,  whom  the  world 
xlls  Sophists  and  rivals,  do  but  teach  the  collective  opinion  of 
ibe  many,  which  are  the  opinions  of  their  assemblies  ;  nnd  thii 
!■  their  wisdom.     I  might  compare  them  to  b  man  who  should 
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itodj  the  tempers  and  desires  of  a  mighty  strong  beast  who  is 
fed  by  tim  —  he  would  learn  how  to  approach  and  handle  him, 
also  at  what  times  and  from  what  causes  he  is  dangerous  oi 
tiie  reverse,  and  what  is  the  meaoiog  of  liis  several  cries,  and  by 
what  sounds,  when  another  utters  tbem,  he  is  soothed  or  infuri- 
ated ;  and  you  may  suppose  further  that  when,  by  constantly 
living  with  him,  he  has  become  perfect  in  all  this  which  1m 
eaUs  wisdom,  he  makes  a  system  or  art,  which  he  proceeds  to 
teadi,  not  that  he  has  any  real  notion  of  what  he  is  teaching, 
Imt  he  names  thu  honorable  and  that  dishonorable,  or  good  or 
evil,  or  just  or  unjust,  all  in  aocoidanoe  with  the  tastes  and 
tempers  of  the  great  brute,  when  he  has  learnt  the  meaning  of 
his  inarticulate  grunts.  Good  he  pronounces  to  be  what  pleases 
him,  and  evil  what  he  dislikes ;  and  he  can  give  no  other  ao 
ooaot  off  them  except  that  the  just  and  noble  are  the  necessary, 
having  never  himself  seen,  and  having  no  power  of  explaining 
to  others,  the  nature  of  either,  or  the  immense  difference  be- 
tween them.     Would  not  he  be  a  rare  educator  ? 

Indeed,  I  think  that  he  would. 

And  in  what  respect  does  he  differ  from  him  who  thinks  that 
wisdom  is  the  discernment  of  the  tastes  and  pleasures  of  the 
assembled  multitude,  whether  in  painting  or  music,  or,  finally,  in 
politics  ?  For  I  suppose  you  will  agree  that  he  who  associates 
with  the  many,  and  exhibits  to  them  his  poem  or  other  work 
of  art  or  political  service,  making  them  his  judges,  except  under 
protest,^  will  also  experience  the  &tal  necessity  of  producing 
whatever  they  praise.  And  yet  the  reasons  are  utterly  ludicrous 
which  they  give  in  confirmation  of  their  notions  about  the 
honorable  and  good*  Did  you  ever  hear  any  of  them  which 
were  not? 

No,  nor  am  I  likely  to  hear. 

You  recognixe  the  truth  of  what  has  been  said  ?     Then  let 

me  ask  you  to  consider  further  whether  the  world  will  ever  be 

induced  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  absolute  beauty  rather 

.g .    than  of  the  many  beautiful,  or  of  the  absolute  in  each  kiiui 

rather  than  of  the  many  in  each  kind  ? 

Certainly  not 

Then  the  world  cannot  possibly  be  a  philosopher  ? 

Impossible. 

And  therefore  philosophers  must  inevitably  fall  under  the 
•SMsure  of  the  worid  ? 

1  Pnttiiig  I  comma  ■fter  rSiv  Anryieaiwr. 
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They  must. 

And  of  iodividuBls  who  consort  with  di«  mob  and  etiek  to 
please  them  ? 

That  is  evident 

Then,  do  you  see  twy  wny  in  which  the  philosopher  cnn  be 
preserved  in  bis  calling  lo  the  end  ?  and  remenilwr  wbst  w« 
were  saying  of  him,  tbnc  he  nas  to  have  knowledge  nnd  memory 
»nd  courage  and  magnnnimity — these  were  udmitled  by  u>  to 
be  the  trim  philosopher's  gifts. 

Yes. 

Now,  will  not  such  an  one  be,  from  the  first,  in  all  thing! 
first  among  itU,  espedally  if  his  bodily  endotrmenta  are  like  hii 
mental  ones  ? 

Certainly,  he  said. 

And  his  friends  and  fellow-citisens  will  want  to  use  them  m 
he  gets  older  for  their  own  purposes  ? 

No  question. 

Falling  nt  his  feet,  lliey  will  make  requests  to  him  and  do 
him  honor  ao<I  flatter  him,  beoiuse  they  want  lo  get  into  their 
hands  the  {wwer  whicli  he  will  odb  diy  possess. 

Thiit  is  often  the  way,  he  said. 

And  what  will  he  do  imder  snah  circumstances,  especially  if 
he  be  u  citizen  of  a  great  ciiy,  rich  and  noble,  and  a  tall  proper 
youth  P  Will  be  not  be  full  of  boundless  aspirations,  and  fnacy 
himself  able  to  manage  the  afiiiirs  of  Hellenes  and  of  barbarians, 
and  in  the  thought  of  this  he  will  dilate  and  elevate  himself  iu 
the  fullness  of  vain  pomp  and  senseless  pride  t 

Very  true,  lie  said. 

Now,  when  be  is  in  this  state  of  mind,  if  some  one  genllj 
comes  to  him  and  tells  him  that  he  is  without  sense,  which  tw 
nnst  hav*,  and  that  the  missing  sense  is  not  lo  he  had  without 
serving  an  apprenticeship,  do  you  think  that,  under  such  adverse 
CJrcnmstances,  he  will  be  easily  induced  to  listen  lu  him  ? 

That  would  be  very  unlikely. 

But  suppose  further  that  there  is  one  person  who  has  feeling, 
and  who,  either  from  some  escellenco  of  disposition  or  natui-tJ 
affinity,  is  inclined  or  drawn  towards  philosophy,  and  his  friends 
think  that  they  are  likely  to  lose  the  advaiitiigeg  which  they 
were  going  to  reap  from  his  friendship,  wlml  will  bo  the  efTecC 
upon  them  ?  Will  ihey  not  do  aud  say  anything  to  prevent  his 
learning  and  to  render  the  tencher  powerless,  n^ing  to  this  end 
private  intrigues  as  well  as  public  prosecutions  ? 
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Mf.^       There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that 

And  how  can  one  who  is  thus  drcnmstanced  ever 
a  philosopher  ? 

Impossible. 

Then,  were  we  not  right  in  saying  that  even  the  very  qualities 
which  make  a  man  a  philosopher  may,  if  he  be  ill-edncated,  serve 
to  divert  him  from  philosophy,  no  less  than  riches  and  their 
accompaniments  and  the  other  so-called  goods  of  life  ? 

That  was  quite  true. 

Thus,  my  excellent  friend,  b  brought  about  the  ruin  and 
iiilure  of  the  natures  best  adapted  to  the  best  of  all  pursuits, 
who,  as  we  assert,  are  rare  at  any  time;  and  this  is  the  class  oat 
of  whom  come  those  who  are  the  authors  of  the  greatest  evil  to 
States  and  individuals ;  and  also  of  the  greatest  good  when  the 
tide  carries  them  in  the  direction  of  good ;  but  a  small  man 
never  was  the  doer  of  any  great  thing  either  to  individuals  oi 
States. 

That  is  most  true,  he  said. 

They  &11  away,  and  philosophy  is  lefl  desolate,  with  her  mar- 
riage rite  incomplete  :  for  her  own  have  forsaken  her,  and  while 
they  are  leading  a  false  and  unbecoming  life,  she,  like  an  or- 
phan bereft  of  her  kindred,  is  dishonored  by  other  unworthy 
persons,  who  enter  in  and  fasten  upon  her  the  reproaches  which 
her  reprovers  utter;  by  whom,  as  you  say,  her  votaries  are 
affirmed,  some  of  them  to  be  good  for  nothing,  and  the  greater 
number  deserving  of  everything  that  is  bad. 

That  is  certainly  what  is  said. 

Yes;  and  what  else  would  you  expect,  I  said,  when  you 
think  of  the  puny  creatures  who,  seeing  this  land  open  to  them 
-—  a  land  well  stocked  with  fair  names  and  showy  titles  —  like 
prisoners  who  run  away  out  of  prison  into  a  sanctuary,  take  a 
.eap  out  of  the  arts  into  philosophy;  those  who  do  so  being 
probably  the  cleverest  hands  at  their  own  miserable  crafts  ?  for, 
although  pliilosophy  be  in  this  evil  case,  still  there  remains  a 
iignity  about  her  which  is  not  found  in  the  other  arts.  And 
many  are  thus  attracted  by  her  whose  natures  are  imperfect  and 
whose  souls  are  marred  and  enervated  by  their  mearmesses,  as 
their  bodies  also  are  disfigured  by  their  arts  and  crafts.  Is  not 
that  true? 

Yes. 

Are  they  not  exactly  like  a  bald  little  tinker  who  has  just 
got  out  of  durance  and  come  into  a  fortune  ;  he  washes  the  dir* 
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off  him  aud  has  a  new  coat,  and  is  decked  out  aa  a  britlegroom 
going  to  marry  his  muter's  dnughtei',  who  is  left  poor  and  dewv 
lat«? 

The  figure  is  exact.  ,„„ 

And  iflui[  will  be  the  issue  of  such  marriages? 
they  not  be  vile  and  bastard  ? 

There  can  bo  do  questioa  of  thai. 

And  when  per^oDs  who  are  unworthy  of  edncaiii 
philosophy  and  make  an  alliuiica  with  her  who  i: 
above  them,  what  sort  of  ideas  aud  opinii. 
generiited  ?     WiU  ihey  not  be  sophisms  caplivatiog  to  the  eari 
yet  having  notliiDg  iu  them  genuine  or  worthy  of  or  akLa  to 
true  wisdom? 

No  doubt,  lie  said. 

Then  there  is  a  very  small  remnant,  Adeimantns,  I  said,  of 
worthy  disdples  of  philosophy :  perchance  some  noble  nature, 
brought  up  under  good  influences,  and  in  the  absence  of  temp- 
tatiou,  who  is  detained  by  exile  in  her  service,  which  he  refuses 
to  quit;  or  some  lofty  soul  born  in  a  mean  city,  the  politics  of 
which  he  contemns  or  neglects ;  and  perhnps  there  may  be  a 
few  who,  hiiving  a  gift  for  philosophy,  leave  other  arts,  which 
they  justly  despise,  aud  come  to  her;  and  perad venture  tlieru 
are  some  who  are  restrained  by  our  friend  Tlieages'  bridle  (for 
TheagBs,  you  know,  had  everything  to  divert  him  fi'om  philoso- 
phy ;  but  his  ill-hentib  kept  him  Irom  politics).  &Iy  own  case 
of  the  internal  sign  is  indeed  hardly  worth  mentioning,  as  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  has  such  a  monitor  been  vouclisafed  to  any  one 
else.  Those  who  belong  to  this  small  class  have  tasted  how 
sweet  and  blessed  a  possession  philosophy  is,  and  have  also  seen 
and  been  sutislied  of  the  madness  of  the  multitude,  and  known 
that  there  is  no  one  who  ever  acts  honestly  in  the  fldminisiro- 
tiou  of  Slates,  nor  any  helper  who  will  save  any  one  who  maiu- 
tains  the  cause  of  tlie  just.  Such  a  saviour  would  ha  like  « 
•nan  who  has  fallen  among  wild  ijtasts  ^unable  to  join  in  th« 
wickedness  of  his  fellows,  neither  would  ho  be  able  alone  to  rs- 
sist  all  their  fierce  natures,  and  therefore  he  would  be  of  no  una 
to  thu  State  or  to  his  friend",  and  would  hare  to  throw  iiway  hia 
life  before  he  had  done  any  good  to  iiiinself  or  others.  And  ha 
reflects  upon  hII  this,  and  holds  his  peucv,  and  dotra  his  own  busi- 
ness. He  \i  like  one  who  retires  under  the  shelter  of  a  wall  in 
(he  t  lurm  of  dust  nnd  sleet  whkb  the  diiviug  wind  hurrii-s  along  ; 
tud  when  he  sees  the  rest  of  maukiud  full  of  wickedness,  'le  ii 
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oontent  if  only  he  can  live  his  own  life  and  be  pare  fh>m  evil  or 
unrighteoosness,  and  depart  in  peace  and  good  will,  with  brigh*. 
hcpes. 

And  he  who  does  this,  he  said,  will  have  done  a  great  work 
before  he  departs. 

Tes,  I  said,  a  great  work,  bat  not  the  greatest,  onless  he  find 
.g-   a  State  suitable  to  him ;  for  in  a  State  which  is  suitable  to 
him  he  will  have  a  larger  growth,  and  be  the  saviour  of  his 
country  as  well  as  of  himsel£ 

Enough,  then,  of  the  causes  why  philosophy  is  in  such  an  evil 
name;  how  unjustly,  has  been  explained:  and  now  is  there 
anything  more  which  you  wish  to  say  ? 

Nothing  more  of  that,  he  replied ;  but  I  should  like  to  know 
which  of  the  existing  governments  yoa  deem  suitable  to  phi« 
losophy. 

Not  any  of  them,  I  said ;  and  that  is  the  very  accusation 
which  I  bring  against  them :  not  one  of  them  is  worthy  of  the 
philosophic  nature :  and  hence  that  nature  is  warped  and 
alienated  from  them  ;  as  the  exotic  seed  which  is  sown  in  a 
foreign  land  becomes  denaturalized,  and  assimilates  to  the 
character  of  the  soil,  which  gets  the  better,  even  so  this  growth 
of  philosophy,  instead  of  persisting,  receives  another  character. 
But  if  philosophy  ever  finds  that  perfection  in  the  State  which 
she  herself  is,  then  will  be  seen  that  she  is  in  truth  divine,  and 
that  all  other  things,  whether  natures  of  men  or  institutions, 
are  but  human  ;  and  now,  I  know,  that  you  are  going  to  ask 
what  that  State  is. 

No,  he  said  ;  there  you  are  wrong,  for  I  was  going  to  ask 
another  question  —  whether  this  is  the  State  of  which  we  are 
the  founders  and  inventors,  or  another  ? 

Tes,  I  replied,  ours  in  most  respects ;  but  you  may  remem- 
ber our  saying  before  that  some  living  authority  would  always 
be  required  in  the  State,  whose  idea  of  the  constitution  would  be 
the  same  which  guided  you  originally  when  laying  down  the  laws. 

That  was  said,  he  replied. 

Yes.  but  imperfectly  said ;  you  frightened  us  with  objections, 
which  certainly  showed  that  the  discussion  would  be  long  and 
difficult :  and  even  what  remains  is  the  reverse  of  easv. 

What  is  that  ? 

The  question  how  the  study  of  philosophy  may  be  so  ordered 
as  to  be  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  the  State ;  for  a'..' 
great  things  are  attended  with  risk  ;  as  the  saying  is,  *'  Hard  ii 
Uie  good." 
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Still,  he  said,  let  as  clear  tliat  point  up,  nnd  tlie  inquiry  will 
then  be  cotIlplett^ 

1  aball  Dot  tie  biBdered,  I  said,  b/  an^  wnnt  of  will,  but.  if 
ftt  all,  by  a.  want  of  jiower:  of  my  Keal  you  gliall  liave  ocular 
demoustratioii ;  nnil  please  to  remark  how  bold  I  um  just  now 
in  venturiag  to  assert  ibat  a  Stute  ougbt  not  to  have  philoflopby 
■ludied  a^r  the  present  fashion. 

How  do  you  mean  ? 

At  present,  I  said,  even  those  who  study  philosophy  .„„ 
in  early  yonth,  and  in  the  intervals  of  money-making 
end  housekeeping,  do  but  make  an  approach  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult lirancli  of  the  Btudy,  aud  then  take  themselves  off  (I  am 
speaking  of  those  who  have  the  most  training,  aud  by  the  most 
difficult  branch  I  mean  dialectic)  ;  and  in  afler  life  tliey  per 
haps  go  to  a  diacusaion  which  is  held  by  others,  and  to  which 
they  are  invited,  and  this  they  deem  a  great  matter,  as  the 
study  of  philosophy  is  not  regarded  by  ihem  as  their  proper 
busioess :  then,  as  years  adi'auce,  in  most  cases  their  light  ia 
quenched  more  truly  than  Heracleitus'  sun,  for  they  never  rise 
again.^ 

But  what  ought  to  be  their  course  ? 

Just  the  opposite.  In  childhood  and  youth  their  sludy,  and 
what  philosophy  they  learn,  should  be  suited  to  ilii.nr  tender 
age  :  let  tliem  lake  care  of  their  bodies  during  the  period  of 
growth,  and  thus  philosophy  will  have  her  instruments  reedy; 
as  the  man  advances  to  miiture  intelligence,  increasing  lh« 
gymnastics  of  the  soul ;  but  when  their  strength  fails,  and  la 
past  civil  and  military  duties,  then  let  litem  range  at  will  aud 
have  no  other  serious  employmesL,  as  we  intend  them  to  liT« 
happily  here,  aud,  this  life  ended,  to  have  a  similar  happy 
desiijiy  in  another. 

How  truly  in  earnest  you  are,  Socrates !  he  snid  ;  I  am  sura 
of  that ;  and  yet  I  believe  that  moat  of  your  hearers  are  likely 
to  be  sdll  more  in  earnest  in  their  opposition  to  you,  and  will 
never  be  converted ;  Thrasyvnachus  leiiat  of  »ll. 

Don't  raise  a  quarrel,  I  s^d,  between  ThrasvmacliuB  aud  me, 
who  have  juet  become  friends,  although,  indeed,  we  were  never 
enemies  ;  for  I  shall  go  on  using  every  etTort  until  I  eithur  con- 
vert  him  and  other  men,  or  do  something  wlueh  avails  against 
the  day  when  they  live  again,  and  hold  the  like  discourse  in 
another  e 
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That  will  be  a  long  time  henoe. 
\/  Say  rather,  I  replied,  a  time  which  Ib  not  to  be  reckoned  fai 
oomparison  with  eternity.  That  the  world  will  not  believe  mj 
words  is  quite  natural ;  for  thej  never  saw  that  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking  realized ;  what  they  saw  was  a  conventional 
imitation  of  philosophy,  which  consisted  of  words  artificiallj 
brought  together,  not  like  these  agreeing  of  their  own  accord, 
but  a  human  being  who  in  word  and  work  is  perfectly  moulded, 
as  far  as  he  can  be,  into  the  proportion  and  likeness  of  virtue ; 
.gg  such  an  one  ruling  in  a  city  which  bears  the  same  image 
they  have  never  yet  seen,  in  the  case  of  one  any  more 
Ihan  of  many — do  yon  think  they  ever  did  ? 

No,  indeed. 

No,  my  friend,  nor  have  they  often  heard  the  words  of  beau^ 
and  freedom ;  such  words  as  those  which  men  use  wheu  they 
are  earnestly  and  in  every  way  seeking  after  truth,  for  the  sake 
of  knowledge,  while  they  look  coldly  on  the  pubtleties  of  con- 
troversy, the  end  of  which  is  opinion  and  strife,  whether  they 
meet  with  them  in  the  courts  of  law  or  in  society. 

They  are  strangers,  he  said,  to  the  words  of  which  you  speak* 

And  this  was  what  we  foresaw,  and  this  was  the  reason  why 
j^'truth  forced  us  to  admit  that  there  is  no  cliaooe  of  perfection, 
/'either  in  cities  or  governments  or  individuals,  until  a  necessity 
was  laid  upon  the  second  small  class  of  philosophers  (not  the 
rogues,  but  those  whom  we  termed  useless),  of  taking  care  of 
the  State  and  obeying  the  call  of  the  State ;  or  until  kings 
themselves,  or  the  sons  of  kings  or  potentates,  were  inspired 
with  a  true  love  of  philosophy.  Now  I  maintain  that  there  is 
no  reason  in  saying  that  either  of  these  alternatives,  or  both  of 
them,  is  impossible ;  if  they  were,  we  might  indeed  be  justly 
ridiculed  as  dreamers  and  visionaries.     Am  I  not  right  ? 

Quite  right. 

If  then,  in  the  countless  ages  of  the  past,  or  at  the  present 
hour  in  some  foreign  clime  which  is  far  away  and  beyond  our 
ken,  the  perfected  philosopher  is  or  has  been  or  shall  be  here- 
after compelled  by  a  superior  power  to  have  the  charge  of  the 
State,  we  are  ready  to  assert  to  the  death,  that  this  our  const!- 
tation  has  been,  is,  yea,  and  will  be  at  any  time,  when  the  Muse 
of  Philosophy  is  queen.  Neither  is  there  any  impossibility  ia 
thb  ;  the  difficulty  is  not  denied  by  us. 

I  agree  with  you,  he  said. 

Bat  yoa  will  say  that  mankind  in  general  are  not  agreed  ? 
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That  la  wbat  I  should  say,  he  replied. 

0  in;  frieiiil,  I  Bai<l,  do  not  have  euch  a  bad  opinion  of  man- 
kind:  they  will  surely  be  of  aDother  miud,  if"  geoily  and  with 

w  uf  Booihiag  tliem  and  remoTing  the  evil  uama  of  tuo  nmch 
learning,  you  sliow  tliem  the  philosopher  aa  jaiit  now  described, 
according  to  his  true  character  acid  profession,  and  tlien  ._. 
they  will  see  that  you  are  not  speaking  of  ihose  whom  they 
supposed  ;  if  they  view  him  in  this  light,  they  will  surely  change 
their  miud,  and  answer  in  another  strain.^  Who  cau  be  at  en- 
mity with  one  who  loves  them ;  who  that  is  himself  gentle  and 
free  from  envy  will  be  jeHlous  of  one  in  whom  there  is  no  jeal- 
ousy ?  Nay,  let  me  answer  for  you,  that  a  few  such  there  maj 
be,  but  not  many  who  have  so  harsK  a  temper. 

1  entirely  agree  with  you,  he  said. 

And  do  you  not  agree  with  me  also  aa  to  the  cnuse  of  tba 
harsh  feeling  which  the  many  have  towards  philosophy  ?  This 
originates  in  the  pretenders,  who  enter  in,  like  a  baud  of  revel- 
lers, where  they  have  no  business,  and  are  always  abusing  and 
quarreling  with  ihem.  who  make  persons  instead  of  things  ihe 
theme  of  their  conversation  ;  and  this  is  most  unbecoming  iu 
philosophers. 

Most  unbecoming. 

For  he,  Adeimautos,  whose  mind  is  fixed  upon  true  being 
has  no  lime  to  look  down  upou  the  alTairs  of  men,  or  to  be  filled 
with  jealousy  and  enmity  in  the  struggle  against  them  ;  his  eye 
is  ever  directed  towards  fixed  and  immuiable  principles,  which 
be  sees  neither  injuring  nor  injured  by  one  another,  but  all  in 
order  moving  according  to  reason;  these  he  imitates,  and  to 
these  he  would,  as  far  as  he  cbd,  conform  himself.  Can  a  man 
help  imitating  that  with  which  lie  holila  reverential  converse  ? 

Impossible. 

And  the  philoaoplier  also,  conversing  with  the  divine  and 
immutable,  becomes  a  part  of  that  divine  and  immutable  order, 
U  far  as  nature  allows  i  hat  all  things  are  liable  to  delraciion. 

Certainly. 

And  if  a  necessity  be  laid  upon  him  of  fashioning,  not  only 
himself  but  human  nature  generally,  whether  in  States  or  indi' 
nduals,  into  that  which  he  there  beholdr*,  think  you  tliai  ha 
will  bu  an  uuskillful  ariificer  of  justice,  temperance,  and  every 
civil  virtue  ? 

'  DawtQjr  4  lol  iir  dBtu  9*BiTai«1tli  ■  (jDOrtJon.  Or,  UUns  iKMlav  lla|u 
h  m  new  aeniie;  "  Do  you  muu  to  n^,  tfaat.  aian  vieiB:'!^  hlni  in  Ihli  %bt,  Ihl) 
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Anythiog  bat  unskillfiil. 

And  if  (he  world  perceives  that  we  flu^  speaking  the  troth 
about  him,  will  they  be  angiy  with  philosophy?  "Will  they 
disbelieve  us,  when  we  tell  them  that  the  State  can  only  be 
happy  which  is  planned  by  artists  who  make  use  of  the  heav« 
only  pattern  ? 

j.^.        They  will  not  be  angry  if  they  only  understand,  he  re* 
plied.     But  what  do  you  mean  about  the  plan  ? 

I  meaoi  I  replied,  that  they  will  take  a  State  and  human 
nature  for  their  tablet  and  begin  by  making  a  clean  surface. 
Now  this  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do ;  and  this  is  the  mark 
which  at  once  distinguishes  them  from  every  other  legislator,— 
they  will  have  nothing  to  do,  either  with  individual  or  State, 
and  will  inscribe  no  laws,  until  they  have  either  found,  or 
themselves  made,  a  clean  surface. 

They  will  be  very  right,  he  said. 

Having  effected  this,  they  will  proceed  to  make  an  outline 
of  the  constitution. 

No  doubt 

And  in  the  course  of  the  work,  as  I  conceive,  they  will  often 
turn  their  eyes  first  towards  one,  then  towards  the  other.  I 
mean  that  they  will  look  at  justice  and  beauty  and  temperance 
as  they  are  in  nature,  and  again  at  the  corresponding  quality 
in  mankind,  and  they  will  inlay  the  true  human  image,  mould- 
ing and  selecting  out  of  the  various  forms  of  life;  and  this 
they  will  conceive  according  to  that  other  image,  which,  when 
existing  among  men.  Homer  calls  the  form  and  likeness  of  Gkxl. 

That  is  true,  he  said. 

And  one  feature  they  will  erase,  and  another  they  will  in- 
scribe, until  they  have  made  the  ways  of  men,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, agreeable  to  the  ways  of  Grod  ? 

Indeed,  he  said,  in  no  other  way  could  they  make  a  fairer 
picture. 

And  now,  I  said,  do  you  think  that  we  are  beginning  to  per- 
suade those  whom  you  said  were  rushing  at  us  with  might  and 
main,  that  the  painter  of  constitutions  is  such  an  one  as  we 
were  praising,  —  he,  I  mean,  at  whom  they  were  so  much  in- 
furiated, because  into  his  hands  we  committed  the  State,  or  are 
they  growing  calmer  at  what  they  hear  ? 

Much  calmer,  if  there  is  any  sense  in  them. 

Why,  where  can  they  still  find  any  ground  for  objection  ? 
Will  they  doubt  that  the  philosopher  is  a  lover  of  truth  and 
being? 
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That  wodM  be  monstroDS. 

Or  that  bis  Datnre,  being  aach  ms  ire  bave  delineated,  U  akiii 
to  tbe  highest  good  ? 

Neither  cad  thej  doabt  that. 

But  again,  will  they  tell  us  that  euch  a  nature,  if  properly 
trained,  will  Dot  be  perfectly  good  and  wise  as  much  aa  any 
that  ever  wu?  Or  will  tbey  prefer  those  whom  we  have  set 
aside '{ 

Surely  not. 

Then  will  they  still  be  angry  at  oar  saying,  that  until  phi- 
loBOpberB  bear  rule  in  States,  die  evils  of  States  and  individuals 
will  never  cease,  nor  will  Uua  oar  imaginary  State  ever  be  real- 
ised? 

I  think  that  they  will  be  lesa  angry. 

Shall  we  aaaunie  that  tliey  are  not  only  leas  angry  but  quite 
gentle,  and  that  Ihey  have  been  converted  and  for  very  ^/ia 
shame  cannot  refuse  to  coiae  to  terms? 

Certainly,  be  said. 

Then  now  we  may  aganmo  that  they  have  been  converted. 
And  will  any  one  deny  the  other  point,  that  there  may  be  aoni 
of  kiogs  who  are  philosophers  ? 

No  one  will  doubt  that,  he  said. 

And  when  they  have  come  into  being  will  any  one  aay  that 
ibey  must  of  necessity  be  destroyed;  for  that  they  can  hardly 
be  saved  is  not  denied  even  by  us,  but  all  will  allow  that,  in  tbe 
whole  course  of  ages,  peradveuture  a  single  one  may  be  saved? 

But,  said  I,  one  is  enough  ;  let  there  be  one  man  who  has  a 
city  obedient  to  hla  will,  and  be  might  briog  tbe  ideal  polity 
into  being- 
Yes,  one  ia  enough. 

When  the  ruler  has  framed  these  lawa  and  institutions,  tba 
citizens  may  possibly  be  willing  to  obey  them  ? 

Certainly. 

And  that  others  should  approve  of  what  we  approve,  is  do 
miracle  or  impossibility? 

I  think  not. 

But  we  have  anlliciently  shown,  io  what  baa  preceded,  that 
all  this,  if  only  possible,  is  assuredly  for  the  best. 

Yes,  that  has  been  proved. 

Tbe  conclusion  is,  then,  that  our  lawa  are  beat,  and,  though 
difficult  of  attaiament,are  uot  wholly  unattainable. 
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Very  good. 

And  DOW  that  this  difficnltj  is  ended  another  arises ;  how 
and  by  what  studies  and  pursuits  will  saviours  of  the  constitu- 
tion be  formed,  and  at  what  ages  are  they  to  apply  themselyes 
to  their  several  studies  ?  —  that  has  now  to  be  discussed. 

Yes,  certainly. 

I  omitted  the  tronblesome  business  of  the  possession  of  wo- 
men, and  the  procreation  of  children,  and  the  appointment  of 
the  rulers,  because  I  knew  that  the  perfect  State  would  be  eyed 
with  jealousy  and  was  difficult  of  attainment ;  but  that  piece  of 
cleverness  was  not  of  much  use  to  me,  for  I  had  to  discuss  them 
all  the  same.  And  now,  having  done  with  the  women  and 
children,  I  must  pursue  the  other  question  of  the  rulers,  begin- 
ning at  the  beginning.  We  were  saying,  as  you  will  remem- 
ber, that  they  were  to  be  lovers  of  their  country,  tried  amid 
,.^0  the  influences  of  pleasures  and  pains,  and  neither  in 
labors,  nor  fears,  nor  any  other  change  of  circumstances 
were  to  lose  their  patriotism ;  he  who  failed  in  this  was  to  be 
rejected,  but  he  who  always  came  forth  pure,  like  gold  tried 
in  the  refiners'  fire,  was  to  be  made  a  ruler,  and  to  receive  hon- 
ors and  rewards  in  life  and  after  death.  That  was  the  sort  of 
thing  which  was  being  said,  and  then  the  argument  turned 
aside  and  veiled  her  face ;  not  liking  to  stir  the  question  which 
has  now  arisen. 

I  perfectly  remember  that,  he  said. 

Yes,  my  friend,  I  said,  and  I  then  shrank  from  hazarding 
the  bold  word ;  but  now  let  me  dare  to  say,  —  that  the  per- 
fect guardian  must  be  a  philosopher. 

Yes,  he  said,  let  that  be  proclaimed. 

And  consider,  I  said,  that  there  will  not  be  many  of  them,  — 
that  is  not  to  be  expected ;  for  the  gifts  which  we  said  were 
essential  rarely  grow  together ;  they  are  mostly  found  in 
shreds  and  patches. 

What  do  you  mean  ?  he  said. 

You  are  aware,  I  replied,  that  persons  who  have  quick  in- 
telligence, memory,  sagacity,  shrewdness,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  are  not  often  of  a  nature  which  is  willing  at  the  same 
time  to  live  orderly  and  in  a  peaceful  and  settled  manner ;  and 
this  is  equally  true  of  the  high-spirited  and  magnanimous ;  they 
are  driven  any  way  by  their  impetuosity,  and  all  their  solid 
principle  goes  out  of  them. 

That  is  true,  he  said. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  steadfast,  immovable  natures  upon 
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which  yon  cart  rely,  and  which  tinve  not  tho  wit  to  rao  awaj  in 
k  batilo,  are  equally  immoviibie  irhea  there  is  anything  to  ba 
learned  ;  they  Reem  Iq  be  ia  a  torpid  state,  aud  are  apt  to  yawa 
and  ^o  tu  sleep  over  uay  intellecLual  toil. 

That  ie  [rue. 

^-od  yet  we  were  Baying  thiit  both  qunlities  were  necessaiy 
ID  those  to  whom  the  higher  edacation  is  to  be  imparted,  and 
who  are  to  shore  in  any  office  or  camtnftDd. 

True,  he  aaid. 

And  will  they  be  a  class  which  la  rarely  foaad  ? 

Tea,  indeed. 

Then  the  aspirant  must  be  tested  in  those  labors  and  dan- 
gers nnd  pleaaures  which  we  mentioned  before;  and  there  ii 
another  kind  of  probation  which  we  did  not  mention,  —  they 
must  be  exerwted  also  in  many  kinds  of  knowledge,  to  %a» 
whether  the  soul  will  be  able  to  endure  ihe  hlgbe^t  of  all,  or 
will  faint  under  them,  as  many  do  amid  the  toils  of  the  ... 
games. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  is  the  way  in  which  we  onght  to  regard 
them.  But  what  do  you  mean  by  the  highest  of  ail  knowl- 
edge ? 

YoQ  may  remember,  I  said,  that  we  divided  the  <oal  into 
three  parts  ;  and  the  several  natures  of  justice,  temperance, 
courage,  and  wisdom  were  compnrod  and  defined  by  us  ? 

Indet^d,  he  said,  if  I  hod  forgotten  that,  I  should  not  deserve 
to  hear  more. 

And  do  you  remember,  I  said,  what  preceded  the  discuuion 
of  them  ? 

What  was  that  ? 

We  spoke,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  of  a  perfect  way,  which  WM 
longer  and  more  circuitous,  at  the  end  of  which  they  were  to 
appear  in  full  view ;  this  however,  as  we  said,  need  not  prevent 
our  offering  an  exposition  of  a  popular  sort,  in  character  like 
what  bud  preceded.  And  you  replied  that  such  an  expositioo 
would  be  enough  for  you,  and  so  the  inquiry  was  continued  in 
what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  very  imperfect  manner ;  but 
whether  you  were  satisfied  or  not  is  lor  you  to  say. 

Yes,  lie  siiid.  I  thought  and  the  others  thought  that  yon  gave 
ns  a  &ir  measure  of  troth. 

But,  my  friend,  I  snid,  a  measure  of  such  things  which  in  any 
degree  falls  short  of  the  truth  is  not  fair  measure ;  for  noihiug 
imperfect  is  Iha  measure  of  anything,  although  persons  are  ton 
«i£l  to  be  contented  and  think  that  they  need  search  no  further 
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Tety  that  ib  not  anoominon  whea  people  aie  indoknt 

Tea,  I  said;  and  there  cannot  be  anj  wone  £suilt  in  Om 
guardian  of  a  State  and  the  laws. 

True. 

The  guardian  then,  I  said,  must  be  reqmred  to  take  the 
looger  route,  and  toil  at  learning  as  well  as  at  gjmnastios,  or 
he  will  never  reach  the  height  of  that  knowledge  which  is  hie 
proper  calling. 

What,  he  said,  is  there  a  knowledge  still  higher  than  these-— 
higher  thau  justice  and  the  other  yirtues  ? 

Tes,  I  said,  there  is.  And  of  these  too  we  must  behold  not 
the  outline  merely,  as  at  present — nothing  short  of  the  moat 
perfisct  representation  should  satisfy  us.  When  littie  things  are 
elaborated  with  an  infinity  of  pains,  in  order  that  they  may  ap» 
pear  in  full  clearness  and  precision,  how  ridiculous  that  the 
highest  truths  should  not  be  held  worthy  of  the  greatest  exact- 
ness! 

Tes,  said  be,  and  that  is  a  right  noble  thought ;  but  do  yoa 
suppose  that  we  shall  refndn  from  asking  you  which  are  the 
highest  ? 

Nay,  I  said,  as^  if  you  will ;  but  I  am  ceitain  that  you  have 
often  heard  the  answer,  and  now  you  either  do  not  understand 
or  you  are  disposed  to  be  troublesome ;  I  incline  to  think  the 
.^.  latter,  for  you  have  been  often  told  that  the  idea  of  good 
is  the  highest  knowledge,  and  that  all  other  things  become 
useful  and  advantageous  only  by  their  use  of  this.  And  you 
must  be  quite  aware  that  of  this  I  am  about  to  speak,  concern- 
ing which,  as  I  shall  say,  we  know  so  littie ;  and,  wanting 
which,  any  other  knowledge  or  possession  of  any  kind  will 
profit  us  nothing.  Do  you  think  that  the  possession  of  the 
whole  world  is  of  any  value  without  the  good  ?  or  of  all  wis- 
dom, without  the  beautiful  and  good  ? 

N^  indeed,  he  said. 

You  are  doubdess  aware  that  most  people  call  pleasure  good, 
and  the  finer  sort  of  wits  say  wisdom  ?  And  you  are  aware 
that  the  latter  cannot  explain  the  nature  of  wisdom,  but  are 
obliged  after  all  to  say  that  wisdom  is  of  the  good  ? 

That  is  very  ridiculous,  he  said. 

Tes,  I  said,  that  they  should  begin  by  reproaching  us  with 
our  ignorance,  and  then  presume  our  knowledge  of  good  —  for 
wisdom,  as  they  say,  is  of  the  good,  which  implies  that  we  un- 
derstand them  when  they  use  the  term  ^  good  *'  —  is  certainly 
ridiculous. 
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Moet  true,  tie  sud. 

Ajid  those  who  make  pleasure  thetr  good  are  in  equal  per> 
plexitj ;  for  tlie^  uro  oompulled  to  lulmit  that  thera  ura  bad 
pleasures  as  well  ns  good. 

Certunljr. 

And   tberaforo   to  acknowledge  that  bad  and  good  ara  tb« 


True. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  aboat  the  numerous  difficultiea  Ui 
which  this  question  is  inTolTod. 

There  cau  be  none. 

Well,  and  is  not  this  an  obvious  Tact,  (hat  manj  are  willing 
to  possess,  or  to  do,  or  to  wear  the  appearance  of  the  just  and 
honorable  without  the  reality  ;  but  no  one  is  satialied  to  possess 
the  appearaone  of  good  —  the  reality  is  what  they  seek ;  iha 
»ppearancB  in  the  case  of  the  good  is  despised  by  every  one. 

Very  true,  he  said. 

This,  then,  which  every  man  pulques  and  makes  his  end, 
having  a  presentiment  thnt  there  is  such  an  end,  and  yet  liesU 
tatJQg  because  neither  knowing  the  nature  nor  having  the  same 
■are  proof  of  this  as  of  other  things,  and  therefore  having  ... 
no  profit  in  other  things,  —  is  ihis.  1  would  ask,  a  prind- 
ple  about  which  those  who  are  called  the  best  men  in  the  State, 
and  to  whom  everything  is  (o  be  entroated,  ought  to  be  in  Bach 
darkness  ? 

Certainly  not,  he  said. 

I  am  sure,  I  said,  that  he  who  does  not  know  how  the  beai»* 
diiil  and  the  jnst  are  likewise  good  will  not  be  worth  much  ■■ 
•  guardian  of  them  :  and  I  suspect  that  no  one  will  have  a  trna 
knowledge  of  them  without  this  knowledge. 

That,  he  said,  is  a  shrewd  suspicion  of  yours. 

And  if  we  only  have  a  guardian  who  has  this  knowledge  our 
State  wilt  tie  perfectly  ordered  ? 

Of  course,  he  replied  ;  but  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  whether 
yon  conceive  this  supreme  principle  of  the  good  to  be  knowl- 
edge or  pleasure,  or  diHerent  from  either  ? 

Aye,  I  said,  I  knew  quite  well  that  a  Rne  gentleman'  lik* 
you  wonid  not  be  contented  with  the  thoughts  of  other  men. 

True,  Socrates  ;  and  I  must  say  that  you  have  no  right  to  be 
klways  repeating  Lie  opinions  of  others,  and  never  to  tell  your 
own,  and  ihis  ader  having  pa.«sed  a  lifetime  in  the  study  of  ph> 
-osophy. 

1  Reading  it^f  •laf.it. 
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Wen,  but  Yum  aoj  one  a  ilf^  to  Mj»pMtifd^,  lAfll  ha 
Mi  know? 

Not,  he  Mid,  with  die  pontifeii8«  of  knowledge;  he  hae  mm 
right  to  do  that:  hot  he  oo|^  to  wkj  what  he  think%  ae  a  maa> 
ter  of  opinion. 

Bat  do  yoa  not  know,  I  teid,  that  opiniooe  are  bad  all,  and 
the  best  of  them  bUnd?  Ton  woaU  not  deny  that  those  who 
have  eny  true  notion  without  intelligence  are  oolj  like  bUnd 
tten  inding  their  way  along  a  itraight  roed  ? 

Very  tme. 

And  do  yoa  wish  to  behold  what  is  blind  and  erooked  and 
bess^  wben  brightness  and  beauty  are  within  year  reach  ? 

Still,  I  most  implore  yoa,  Socrates,  said  Qenoon,  not  to  torn 
away  jast  as  yoa  are  reaching  the  goal;  if  yoa  wiU  only  give 
soch  an  explanation  of  the  good  as  yoa  have  already  given 
about  jastioe  and  temperance  and  the  other  Tirtoes,  that  will 
satisfy  us. 

Yes,  my  friend,  I  said,  and  that  will  satisfy  me  too,  extremely 
well,  but  I  cannot  help  fearing  that  I  shall  fail,  and  that  in  my 
aeal  I  shall  make  a  fool  of  my8el£  No,  sweet  sirs,  let  us  not 
at  present  ask  what  is  the  actual  nature  of  the  good,  for  to 
reach  what  is  in  my  thoughts  now  b  too  much  for  me  in  my 
present  mood.  But  of  the  child  of  the  good  who  is  likest  him, 
I  would  &in  speak,  if  I  could  be  sure  that  you  wished  to  hear 
— -  otherwise,  not 

Nay,  be  said,  speak ;  the  child  shall  be  the  interest,^  and  yoa 
shall  remain  in  our  debt  for  an  account  of  the  parent  or  princi« 

•^  I  do  indeed  wish,  I  replied,  that  I  could  pay,  and  yo« 
receive,  the  parent  or  principal  account,  and  not,  as  now* 
the  interest  or  child  only ;  take,  however,  the  child,  which  is  the 
interest,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  care  that  I  do  not  render 
a  false  account,  although  I  have  no  intoution  of  deceiving  you. 

Yes,  we  will  take  all  the  care  that  we  can :  proceed. 

Yes,  I  said,  but  I  must  first  come  to  an  understanding  with 
you,  and  remind  you  of  what  I  have  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
this  discussion,  and  at  many  other  times. 

What  is  that  ?  he  said. 

The  old  story,  that  there  is  a  many  beautiful  and  a  many 
good,  and  so  of  other  things  which  we  describe  and  define  ;  to 
^  of  them  the  torm  ^  many  "  is  applied. 
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True,  bo  uid. 

And  llit;re  is  an  absolute  beauty  and  an  abiolule  good,  and  m 
of  other  ihinga  lo  waicli  ilie  tarm  •'  miuiy  "  in  applied ;  iliey  may 
be  brought  unUur  a  aingle  iUea,  whicli  ia  called  the  eaaeuce  of 
each. 

That  Ib  true. 

The  many,  aa  we  say,  are  seen  bat  not  knowa,  and  the  ideal 
ftre  kuown  but  not  Ken. 

Exactly. 

And  what  U  the  organ  with  which  we  see  the  visible  thtDgi  7 

The  sight,  he  taid. 

And  with  the  hearing,  I  Btud,  we  hear,  and  with  the  othw 
senses  perceive  the  other  objects  of  eeiue  ? 

True. 

But  have  you  remarked  that  sight  is  by  fur  the  moat  costly 
and  complex  piece  of  workmaosbio  which  tUe  arliSoer  of  tba 
senBes  ever  contrived  ? 

No,  I  never  have,  he  said. 

Tbun  reflect ;  does  the  ear  hear,  and  is  the  voice  heard  bj 
virtue  of  tome  other  nature  which  is  required  as  a  third  condi- 
tion before  they  can  meet  ? 

Nothing  of  the  sort. 

No,  indeed,  1  replied ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  most,  if  not 
all,  the  other  Benses  :  you  would  not  regard  any  of  them  as  re- 
quiring BQch  an  addition  ? 

Indeed  not.  But  you  see  that  without  such  an  additioa 
there  is  no  seeing  or  being  seen  ? 

How  do  yon  mean  ? 

Sight  being,  as  I  conceive,  in  the  eyes,  and  the  poBsessor 
making  use  of  his  vision,  and  color  being  also  piesent  in  them, 
oulees  there  is  a  third  nature  at  band  designed  for  this  specif 
purpose,  yon  know  that  the  sight  will  see  nothing  and  the  ool- 
ors  will  be  invisible? 

And  of  what  natui'e  are  you  speaking  ? 

Of  that  which  you  term  light,  I  replied. 

True,  he  said. 

Noble,  then,  is  the  bond  which  links  together  sight  and    tf^ 
visibility,  and  great  beyond  other  bonds  by  no  small  differ- 
ence of  nuture  ;  for  light  is  tlieir  bond,  and  light  is  no  ignoble 

Nay,  he  said,  the  reverse  of  igooble. 

And  which,  I  said,  of  the  gods  in  heaven  would  you  say  wai 
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the  lord  of  this  element  ?  Whose  is  that  light  which  makei  Hhm 
eje  to  see  perfectly  and  the  visible  to  appear  ? 

You  mean  the  son,  as  you  and  all  mankind  say. 

May  not  the  relation  of  sight  to  this  deity  be  described  as 
Ibllows? 

How? 

Neither  sight  nor  the  eye  in  which  sight  resides  is  the  son? 

No. 

Tet  of  all  the  oigans  of  sense  the  eye  is  likest  the  snn  ? 

Far  the  likest 

And  the  power  which  the  eye  possesses  is  a  sort  of  effinenoa 
whidi  is  dispensed  from  the  snn  ? 

Exactly. 

Then  the  snn  is  not  sight,  bat  the  anthor  of  sight  who  is 
leoogniaed  by  sight  ? 

True,  he  said. 

And  til  is  is  he  whom  I  call  the  child  of  the  good,  whom  tha 
good  begai  in  his  own  likeness,  to  be  in  the  visible  world,  in 
relation  to  sight  and  the  things  of  sight,  what  the  good  is  in  the 
intellectual  world  in  relation  to  mind  and  the  things  of  mind  ? 

Will  you  be  a  little  more  explicit  ?  he  said. 

Why,  you  know,  I  said,  that  the  eyes,  when  a  person  no 
longer  directs  them  towards  those  objects  on  the  colors  of  which 
the  light  of  day  is  shining,  but  the  moon  and  stars  only,  see 
dimly,  and  are  nearly  blind  ;  they  seem  to  have  no  clearness  of 
▼iuou  in  them  ? 

Very  true. 

But  when  they  are  directed  towards  olijects  on  which  the 
fcon  shines,  they  see  clearly  and  there  is  sight  in  them  ? 

Certainly. 

And  the  soul  is  like  the  eye :  when  resting  upon  that  on 
whidi  truth  and  being  shine,  the  soul  perceives  and  understands, 
and  is  radiant  with  intelligence ;  but  when  taming  towards  the 
twilight  of  generation  and  destruction,  then  she  has  opinion 
only,  and  goes  blinking  about,  and  is  first  of  one  opinion  and 
then  of  another,  and  seems  to  have  no  intelligence  ? 


Now,  that  which  imparts  truth  to  the  object  and  knowledge 
to  the  subject  is  what  I  would  have  you  term  the  idea  of  good 
and  that  you  will  regard  as  the  cause  of  science  ^  and  of  truth 
as  known  by  us ;  beantiful  too,  as  are  both  troth  and  knowl 
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tigB,  /on  will  be  right  id  esteeming  this  other  ntiture  as  more 
beautiful  than  either;  ui<J,  as  ia  the  previouB  ini^taace,  light 
kod  sight  11U17  be  truly  said  in  be  like  the  bud,  and  yet  not  , 
10  be  ibe  buii,  bo  in  this  other  spliere,  ecieuce  aod  truth 
may  be  deemed  like  the  good,  but  nut  the  good  :  the  good  bsa 
a  plaoe  of  honor  yet  higher. 

WhHt  a  woudtr  of  beauty  that  must  be,  he  said,  which  is  the 
BUthor  of  Rcieuce  and  truth,  and  yet  eurpaaxes  them  in  beauty; 
for  you  surely  cannot  mean  lo  sny  that  the  good  ia  pleasure  ? 

Speak  not  of  that,  I  said ;  but  please  10  oousider  the  image 
ia  another  point  of  view. 

Wliat  is  that  ? 

Why,  you  would  say  that  the  sun  is  not  only  the  author  of 
Tiaibility  in  all  visible  things,  bat  of  generation  itod  nourish- 
ment BQcl  growth,  though  not  himself  a  generation  ? 

Certainly. 

In  like  manner  the  good  may  be  said  lo  be  not  only  the 
author  of  knowledge  in  all  ibings  known,  l>at  of  their  being 
and  esseDce,  and  yet  t}iR  good  is  not  essence,  but  far  exceeda 
tfBBgnp^]  in  dipiiity  and  power. 

Glaiicon  said,  with  a  ludicrous  eanieslnesa  :  By  llie  light  of 
heaven,  how  amazing  ! 

Yes,  I  said,  and  that  all  comes  of  yon,  for  you  made  me 
vltiiT  my  fancies. 

Nay,  he  said,  but  do  not  leave  off;  at  any  rate  let  na  hear 
if  there  is  anything  more  to  be  said  about  the  similitude  of  the 

Yes,  I  said,  there  is  a  great  detd  more. 

Then  omit  nothing,  however  alight. 

I  nil!  do  my  best;  but  I  fancy,  I  said,  that  a  great  desi  will 
have  to  be  omitted. 

I  hope  not,  he  said. 

You  have  to  ima^ue,  then,  that  there  are  two  ruling  powers, 
and  that  one  of  tliem  is  set  over  the  intellectual  world,  the  other 
over  tbe  visible.  I  do  not  say  heaven,  lest  you  should  fancy 
that  I  was  refining  about  tbe  name  (oipavoi,  oparm).  May  I 
suppose  that  you  have  this  distinction  of  the  visible  and  intelligible 
fined  in  your  mind? 

Now  take  a  line  which  has  been  cut  into  two  unequal '  part^ 
md    diviile   each  of  them    again  in  the  same    projiorliou,  and 
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■oppoie  the  two  main  divisions  to  answer,  one  to  the  visible  and 
the  other  to  the  intelligible,  and  then  compare  the  snbdivisioiia 
as  to  their  relative  clearness  and  want  of  clearness,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  first  section  in  the  sphere  of  the  visible  consists  of 
..^  images.  And  by  images  I  mean,  in  the  first  place,  shadows^ 
and  in  the  second  place,  refiectioiis  in  water  and  in  solid, 
smooth  and  polished  bodies,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  as  you 
snderstand. 

Yes,  I  understand. 

Imagine,  now,  the  other  section,  of  which  this  is  only  the  re* 
semblance,  to  include  ourselves  and  the  animals,  and  everything 
in  nature  and  everything  in  art. 

Very  good. 

Would  you  not  admit  that  this  latter  section  has  a  diflRsrent 
degree  of  truth,  and  that  the  copy  is  to  the  object  which  ia 
copied  as  the  sphere  of  opinion  is  to  the  sphere  of  knowledge  ? 

Most  undoubtedly. 

Next  proceed  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  sphere  of 
the  intellectual  is  to  be  divided. 

In  what  manner  ? 

As  thus :  there  are  two  subdivisions,  in  the  lower  of  which 
the  soul  uses  the  figures  given  by  the  former  division  as  imagea ; 
the  inquiry  can  only  be  hypothetical,  and  instead  of  going  up- 
wards to  a  principle  descends  to  the  6ther  end  ;  in  the  higlier  of 
the  two,  the  soul  passes  out  of  hypotheses,  and  goes  up  to  a 
principle  which  is  above  hypotheses,  making  no  use  of  images  ^ 
as  in  the  former  case,  but  proceeding  only  in  and  by  the  ideas 
themselves. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  your  meaning,  he  said. 

I  will  try  again,  I  said;  for  you  will  understand  me  better  now 
that  I  have  made  these  preliminary  remarks.  You  are  aware 
^hat  students  of  geometry,  arithmetic,  and  the  kindred  sciences 
Assume  the  odd  and  the  even  and  the  figures  and  three  kinds  of 
angles  and  the  like  in  their  several  branches  of  science ;  these 
are  their  hypotheses,  which  everybody  is  supposed  to  know,  and 
of  which  therefore  they  do  not  deign  to  give  any  account  either 
to  themselves  or  others ;  but  they  begin  with  these,  and  go  on 
until  they  arrive  at  last,  and  in  a  consistent  manner,  at  their 
oonclusion  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  I  know  that 

And  do  you  not  know  also  that  although  they  use  and  reasoi 

^  Beading  Stvwp  ixuyo  uKSvotp* 
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alwot  the  visible  forma,  lliey  are  thiuking  r,ot  nf  these,  1ml  < 
the  idcaU  wliich  they  resemble  ;  not  o(  the  ligurea  ivliich  ihef 
draw,  but  of  the  absolute  squiire  nod  llie  uliaolulu  diaroetui',  atid 
•o  oa :  anil,  nhile  tiding  as  images  tlidsu  very  furma  wbich  ihey 
draw  or  make,  and  which  in  lurii  have  their  shHdons  and  re- 
flectious  iu  the  uater,  they  are  really  Gceking  for  the  tbLigs 
tbemi^lves,  which  can  only  be  aeeii  with  the  eye  of  lbs  minilF 

That  is  true. 

And  or  this  kinil  I  titill  spoke  as  iatelli^ble,  although  in 
Inquiries  of  this  sort  ibe  soul  is  conipelled  to  use  hypotheset} 
not  proceeding  lo  n  first  principle  because  i  ' ' 
above  hyjxitlieses,  but  using  ai.  imuges  the  objects  of  which  tli« 
shadows  are  reseinblauces  in  a  still  lower  sphere,  they  having 
in  rel&Uoti  lo  the  shadows  a  higiier  value  and  distiniluess.' 

I  understand,  be  said,  that  you  are  fpeakiug  of  geometry  and 
the  sister  arts. 

And  when  I  speak  of  the  other  division  of  the  intellectual, 
you  will  also  understand  me  to  speak  of  that  knowledge  which 
reason  herself  attains  by  the  power  of  dialedc,  using  the 
hypotheses  not  as  lirsC  principles,  but  only  a«  hypotheses  —  that 
is  to  say,  as  steps  and  points  of  departure  into  a  region  which 
is  above  hypotheses,  in  order  that  she  may  soar  beyond  them  to 
the  first  principle  of  the  whole  ;  and  clinging  to  this  and  then 
to  that  which  depends  on  ibis,  by  successive  steps  she  descends 
again  without  ihe  aid  of  any  e 
ending  in  ideas. 

I  understand  you  he  replied  ;  i 
which  you  speak  is  too  great  f<>r  that ;  but,  at  any  rate,  1  undei^ 
stand  you  to  say  ihat  knowledge  and  being,  which  the  scienca 
•if  dialectic  contemplates,  are  clearer  than  the  notions  of  lbs 
arts,  as  they  are  termed,  which  (irocei^l  from  hypotheses  only : 
these  are  also  contemplated  by  the  understanding,  and  not  by 
the  senses :  yet,  because  they  start  from  hypotheses  and  do  not 
ascend  to  a  principle,  those  who  cootemphite  them  appear  to 
yon  not  to  exercise  the  bigiier  reason  upon  them,  Hithough  when 
a  first  principle  is  added  to  them  they  are  cognizable  by  the 
higlier  reason.  And  the  habit  which  is  concerned  with  geome* 
-y  and  the  cognate  sciences  I  suppose  that  you  would  term  uu- 
derstHiiding  and  not  reason,  as  being  iolermediate  between 
opinion  aud  rctison. 

1   Ili>   Idau,  1«iiij[   Talucd   uid    atcemcd    Toi    Utdi 
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Yon  have  quite  oonceived  me,  I  said  ;  and  now,  eorreipond- 
ing  to  these  four  sections,  let  there  be  four  Acuities  in  the  soul 
—  reason  answering  to  the  highest,  understanding  to  the  second, 
faith  or  persuasion  to  the  third,  and  knowledge  of  shadows  to 
the  last — and  let  there  be  a  scale  of  them,  and  let  us  suppose 
that  the  several  Acuities  have  clearness  in  the  same  degree  that 
their  objects  have  truth. 

I  understand,  he  replied,  and  give  my  assent,  and  will  arraaga 
them  aijonii^. 


AFTER  this,  I  eaid,  imagine  the  enlighlenment  or  ignoraoM 
of  our  natare  ia  a  figare :  Behold  I  homan  beiagB  1ir< 
ing  in  a  sort  of  underground  den,  which  has  a  mouth  opeu  lo- 
WHfda  the  light  and  reachiDg  all  across  the  dea  ;  they  have  been 
here  from  iheir  childhood,  and  huva  their  lege  and  necka  chained 
eo  that  ihey  cnnuot  move,  and  can  only  see  before  (hem ;  for 
the  chuios  aro  arranged  in  such  a  manner  a«  to  prevent  them 
irom  turning  round  their  head».  At  a  distance  above  and  be- 
hind them  the  light  of  a  fire  is  blazing,  and  between  the  fire 
and  ibe  prisonerB  there  is  a  raised  way  ;  and  you  will  see,  if 
you  look,  a  low  wall  built  along  the  way,  like  the  screen  which 
marionette  pjayerg  have  before  tliem,  over  which  they  show  tha 
puppets. 

I  aee,  he  said. 

And  do  you  fee,  I  aiud,  men  passing  along  the  wall  carrying 
Tessels,  which  appear  over  the  wall ;  also  Hgurea  of  men  and 
animals,  made  of  wood  and  stone  and  various  materials ;  and 
Rome  of  the  passengers,  as  you  would  expect,  are  talking,  ,^, 
and  some  of  them  are  silent  ? 

That  is  a  strange  image,  be  said,  and  they  are  strange  pria- 

Like  ourselves,  I  repL'ed  ;  and  they  see  only  their  own  shad- 
ows, or  the  shadows  of  one  another,  which  the  fire  throws  on 
the  oppoaiu  wall  of  the  cave  ? 

True,  he  said ;  how  could  they  see  anything  hut  tha  shad- 
0W8  if  they  were  never  allowed  to  move  their  heads  ? 

And  of  the  objects  which  are  being  carried  in  like  manner 
they  would  only  see  the  shadows  ? 

Yes,  he  said. 

Aird  if  they  were  able  to  talk  with  one  another,  would  thej 
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not  mppoie  that  thej  were  naming  what  was  actnallj  beSm 
thein?^ 

Very  true. 

And  suppose  further  that  the  prison  had  an  echo  which  came 
from  the  other  side,  would  they  not  he  sure  to  faaicj  that  th# 
▼oioe  whidi  they  heard  was  that  of  a  passing  shadow  ? 

No  question,  he  replied. 

There  can  he  no  question,  I  said,  that  the  truth  would  be  to 
them  just  nothing  but  the  shadows  of  the  images. 

That  is  certain. 

And  now  look  again,  and  see  how  they  are  released  and  cured 
of  their  folly.  At  first,  when  any  one  of  them  is  liberated  and 
oompelled  suddenly  to  go  up  and  turn  his  neck  round  and  walk 
and  look  at  the  light,  he  will  sufier  sharp  pains ;  the  glare  will 
distress  him,  and  he  will  be  unable  to  see  the  realities  of  which 
in  his  former  state  he  had  seen  the  shadows ;  and  then  imagine 
some  one  saying  to  him,  that  what  he  saw  before  was  an  illa« 
sion,  but  that  now  he  is  approaching  real  being  and  has  a  truer 
sight  and  vision  of  more  real  tbingf^,  —  what  will  be  his  reply  ? 
And  you  may  further  imagine  that  his  instructor  is  pointing  to 
the  objects  as  they  pnss  and  requiring  him  to  name  them,  — 
will  he  not  be  in  a  difficulty  ?  Will  he  not  fancy  that  the 
shadows  which  he  formerly  saw  are  truer  than  the  objeota 
which  are  now  shown  to  him  ? 

Far  truer. 

And  if  he  is  compelled  to  look  at  the  light,  will  he  not  have 
a  pain  in  his  eyes  which  will  make  him  turn  away  to  take 
reAige  in  the  object  of  vision  which  he  can  see,  and  which  he 
will  conceive  to  be  clearer  than  the  things  which  are  now  being 
shown  to  him  ? 

True,  he  said. 

And  suppose  once  more,  that  he  is  reluctantly  dragged  up  e 
steep  and  rugged  ascent,  and  held  fast  and  forced  into  the  prea« 
ence  of  the  sun  himself,  do  you  not  think  that  he  will  be  pained 
..^  and  irritated,  and  when  he  approaches  the  light  he  will 
have  his  eyes  dazzled,  and  will  not  be  able  to  see  any  of 
the  realities  which  are  now  affirmed  to  be  the  truth  ? 

Not  all  in  a  moment,  he  said. 

He  will  require  to  get  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  the  upper 
world.  And  first  he  will  see  the  shadows  best,  next  the  rcfieo* 
tions  of  men  and  other  objects  in  the  water,  and  then  the  ol> 
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J«cta  UtemselveB  ;  nezt  be  will  gaze  upon  tlie  li<;hc  of  ibe  moon 
and  II16  Blftrs  i  and  he  will  «ee  ibe  ikj  and  the  stars  by  nigbt, 
better  Uiud  tbe  sun,  or  the  light  o(  ihe  itin,  by  day  ? 

Certainly. 

And  at  last  he  will  be  able  to  see  ibe  snn.  oiid  not  mero  re- 
fleclioDB  of  Itiia  ia  the  wBter,  but  be  will  see  him  ns  he  is  ia  his 

n  proper  place,  and  not  ia  another  ,  and  he  will  cont«mplat0 
bis  HHture. 

Certainly. 

A»d  ntler  thia  he  will  raawn  that  the  suu  is  he  who  givw 
tbe  seasons  and  the  years,  and  ie  tbe  guardian  of  all  that  is  ia 
tbe  visible  world,  and  in  a  certain  way  the  cause  of  all  thiugs 
which  he  and  his  fellows  have  been  nccustoraed  to  behold  ? 

Clearly,  he  said,  be  would  come  to  the  other  firnt  and  to  thU 
afterwards. 

And  when  be  remembered  bis  old  habitation,  and  the  wisdom 
of  tbe  den  and  his  fellow- prisoners,  do  you  not  suppose  that  ho 
would  felicitate  bimaelf  on  the  change,  and  pity  them  ? 

Certainly,  he  would, 

And  if  tbey  were  in  the  habit  of  conferring  honors  on  thosa 
who  were  quickest  to  observe  and  remember  and  forelell  which 
of  the  shadows  went  before,  and  which  followed  after,  and 
which  were  together,  do  you  think  that  be  would  care  for  such 
hanors  and  glories,  or  envy  the  possessors  of  them  ?  Would  he 
Dot  say  with  Homer,  — 

"BMttrlo  Im  >  poor  msa,  ud  hsi«  ■  pour  maaltr," 

■nd  endure  anything,  rather  than  to  tbiak  and  live  after  thoir 
numner  ? 

Tes,  he  said,  I  think  that  he  would  rather  suffer  anytbiog 
than  live  after  their  manner. 

Imagine  once  more,  I  faid,  that  such  an  one  coming  suddenly 
out  of  the  sun  were  to  be  replaced  in  bis  old  situation,  is  be  not 
certain  to  have  bis  eyes  full  of  darkness? 

Very  true,  he  said. 

And  if  there  were  a  contest,  and  be  bad  to  compete  in  meaa- 
nring  the  shadows  wiih  the  prisoners  who  have  never  moved 
uut  of  tbe  den,  during  the  time  that  bis  sight  is  weak,  and  ,.- 
before  his  eyes  are  steady  (and  the  time  which  would  be 
needed  to  acquire  tbia  new  hnbit  of  sight  might  be  very  consid 
orable),  vronld  be  not  be  ridiculous?  Men  would  say  of  him 
that  op  he  went  and  down  he  comes  without  bis  eyei :  and  that 
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diere  was  no  use  in  even  thinking  of  ascending :  and  if  anj  oim 
tried  to  loose  another  and  lead  him  up  to  the  light,  let  them 
only  catch  the  offender  in  the  act,  and  they  woold  pat  him  to 
death. 

No  question,  he  said. 

This  allegory,  I  said,  you  may  now  append  to  the  preyiom 
argument ;  the  prison  is  the  world  of  sight,  the  light  of  the  fire 
b  the  sun,  the  ascent  and  vision  of  the  things  above  you  maj 
truly  regard  as  the  upward  progress  of  the  soul  into  the  in- 
tellectual world;  that  is  my  poor  belief,  to  which,  at  your 
desire,  I  have  given  expression.  Whether  I  am  right  or  not 
God  only  knows;  but,  whether  true  or  false,  my  opinion  is 
that  in  the  world  of  knowledge  the  idea  of  good  appears  last 
of  all,  and  is  seen  only  with  an  effort ;  and,  when  seen,  is  also 
inferred  to  be  the  universal  author  of  all  things  beautifal  and 
right,  parent  of  light  and  the  lord  of  light  in  this  world,  and 
the  source  of  truth  and  reason  in  the  other:  this  is  the  first 
great  cause  which  he  who  would  act  rationally  either  in  pnblie 
or  private  life  must  behold. 

I  agree,  he  said,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  understand  you. 

I  should  like  to  have  your  agreement  in  another  matter,  I 
■aid.  For  I  would  not  have  you  marvel  that  those  who  attain 
to  this  beatific  vision  are  unwilling  to  descend  to  human  affairs ; 
but  their  souls  are  ever  hastening  into  the  upper  world  in 
which  they  desire  to  dwell ;  and  this  is  very  natural,  if  our 
allegory  may  be  trusted. 

Certainly,  that  is  quite  natural. 

And  is  there  anything  surprising  in  one  who  passes  from 
divine  contemplations  to  human  things,  misbehaving  himself  in 
a  ridiculous  manner ;  if,  while  his  eyes  are  blinking  and  before 
he  has  become  accustomed  to  the  darkness  visible,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  fight  in  courts  of  law,  or  in  other  places,  about  the 
images  or  shadows  of  images  of  justice,  and  is  endeavoring  to 
jieet  the  conceptions  of  those  who  have  never  yet  seen  the 
absolute  justice  ? 

There  b  nothing  surprising  in  that,  he  replied. 
^.^  Any  one  who  has  common  sense  will  remember  that 
the  bewilderments  of  the  eyes  are  of  two  kinds,  and  arise 
from  two  causes,  either  from  coming  out  of  the  light  or  from 
going  into  the  light,  which  is  true  of  the  mind*s  eye,  quite  aa 
much  as  of  the  bodily  eye ;  and  he  who  remembers  this  whea 
he  sees  the  soil  of  any  one  whose  vision  is  perplexed  and 
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mtk,  wili  not  be  loo  rctidy  to  laugh  -,  lie  will  llrat  uk  whether 
that  soul  has  come  out  of  the  bri^bier  life,  and  Li  uualilo  to  see 
because  uuiccuatomed  to  ike  dark,  or  hiiviu^  Eurued  from  dark- 
ne-ia  lo  the  daj  is  dazzled  by  excess  of  light.  Aud  then  he 
will  count  the  one  happy  iu  his  condiliou  and  Htule  of  being, 
and  hu  will  pUy  the  other  ;  or,  if  he  hare  u  mind  lo  laugh  at 
tlie  soul  which  comes  froru  below  into  ihe  liglit.  tlieie  will  bfl 
more  reason  Lo  this  than  iu  the  laiigli  whicli  gi'eels  the  other 
from  the  den. 

Thai,  he  said,  is  a  very  just  remark. 

But  if  this  is  true,  iben  certain  professors  of  education  most 
be  [oisUikeB  in  saying  that  ihey  can  put  a  knowledge  into 
the  soul  which  was  oot  there  before,  like  giving  eyes  lo  the 
blind. 

Yes,  thnt  is  what  ihey  say,  he  replied. 

Whereas,  I  said,  our  argument  shows  that  the  power  is 
ftiready  in  the  soui ;  aud  that  as  the  eye  omnot  turn  from  dai'k- 
ness  lo  light  without  the  whole  body,  so  loo,  when  the  eye  of 
the  soul  is  turned  round,  the  whole  soul  must  bo  turned  from 
the  world  of  generation  into  that  of  being,  and  become  able  la 
endure  the  sight  of  being,  and  of  the  brightest  und  best  of  heing 
—  that  is  to  say,  of  ^e  good. 

Very  true. 

And  this  is  conversion ;  and  the  art  will  be  how  to  acoom- 
pliah  this  as  esfily  aud  completely  as  possible ;  not  implanting 
eyes,  for  they  exi»t  already,  but  giving  them  a  right  direction, 
which  they  have  not. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  mny  be  nasumed. 

And  hence  while  the  other  quahties  seem  to  be  akin  to  the 
body,  being  infused  by  habit  and  exercise  and  not  origiuallj 
innate,  the  virtue  of  wisdom  is  part  of  a  diviue  essence,  and  has 
■  jwwer  which  is  everlostiug,  and  by  thin  conversion  is  rendered 
nseful  and  profitable,  and  is  also  capable  of  becoming  hurtftil 
and  useless.  Did  yon  never  observe  tlie  narrow  intelli-  ,._ 
gence  flashing  from  the  keen  eye  of  a  clever  rogue  —  how 
eager  he  is,  how  clearly  his  paltry  sonl  sees  the  way  to  his 
end  ;  he  is  the  reverse  of  blind,  but  his  keen  cyot>ight  ia 
taken  into  the  service  of  evil,  and  he  is  dangerous  iu  proportioD 
to  his  intelligence  ? 

Very  true,  he  said. 

But  what  if  there  had  been  a  drcomcisioti  of  such  natnret 
B  the  days  of  their  youth ;  aad  they  bad  been  serered  from  the 
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•Mden  weights,  as  I  may  call  tbem,  with  whioh  thej  are  bom 
into  the  world,  which  hang  on  to  sensual  pleasures,  siioh  wm 
those  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  drag  them  down  and  torn  the 
vision  of  their  souls  about  the  things  that  are  below,  —  if,  I  %aj^ 
they  had  been  released  from  them  and  turned  round  to  the 
truth,  the  very  same  faculty  in  these  very  same  persons  would 
have  seen  the  other  as  keenly  as  they  now  see  that  on  whidi 
their  eye  is  fixed. 
That  is  very  likely. 

Yes,  I  said ;  and  there  is  another  thing  which  is  likely,  or 
rather  a  necessary  inference  from  what  has  preceded,  thet 
neither  the  uneducated  and  uninformed  of  the  truth,  nor  yet 
those  who  never  make  an  end  of  their  education,  will  be  al»le 
ministers  of  State :  not  the  former,  because  they  have  no  single 
aim  of  duty  which  is  the  rule  of  their  actions,  private  as  well  as 
public ;  nor  the  latter,  because  they  will  not  act  at  all  exoept 
npon  compulsion,  fancying  that  they  are  already  in  the  islands 
of  the  blest 

Very  true,  he  replied. 

Then,  I  said,  the  business  of  us  who  are  the  founders  of  the 
State  will  be  to  compel  the  best  minds  to  attain  that  knowledge 
which  has  been  already  declared  by  us  to  be  the  greatest  of 
all,  —  to  that  eminence  they  must  ascend  and  arrive  at  the 
good,  and  when  they  have  ascended  and  seen  enough  we  must 
not  allow  them  to  do  as  they  do  now. 
What  do  you  mean  ? 

I  mean  that  they  remain  in  the  upper  world :  but  this  must 
not  be  allowed ;  they  must  be  made  to  descend  again  among 
the  prisoners  in  the  den,  and  partake  of  their  labors  and  honors, 
whether  they  are  worth  having  or  not. 

But  is  not  this  unjust  ?  he  said  ;  ought  we  to  give  them  an 
inferior  life,  when  they  might  have  a  superior  one  ? 

You  have  again  forgotten,  my  friend,  I  said,  the  intention 

of  the  legislator ;  he  did  not  aim  at  making  any  one  class  ia 

the  State  happy  above  the  rest ;  the  happiness  was  to  be  in  the 

whole  State,  and  he  held  the  citizens  together  by  persuasion  and 

necessity,  making  them  benefactors  of  the  State,  and  therefore 

52 !)   ^^^^^<^^"  of  one  another ;  to  this  end  he  created  them, 

not  that  they  should  please  themselves,  but  they  were  to 

W  ills  instruments  in  binding  up  the  State. 

True,  he  said,  I  had  forgotten  that. 

Observe  then,  I  said,  Glaucon,  that  there  will  be  no  Injusrics 
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m  oompclliiig  our  phUoaopbera  to  have  a  care  and  pravideooa 
of  olherB ;  we  ahitil  explain  to  them  that  in  other  Stales,  I 
of  their  dsss  are  not  obliged  to  ehure  in  the  lulla  of  politi 
nnd  [Ills  is  reiiAoiialjIe,  for  they  grow  up  at  their  o 
and  the  goverameut  would  rather  cot  liave  thuu.  Now  the 
wild  plHt!  which  owes  culture  to  nobody,  lius  nothing  u>  pay 
for  culture;  but  we  have  brought  you  into  the  woi-ld  expreasly 
fur  lhi«  end,  tliat  you  niay  be  rulers  of  the  hive,  kiugs  of  your- 
selves and  of  the  other  citizens.  And  yon  have  been  educaliid 
far  better  and  more  perfectly  than  they  have,  and  are  better  able 
to  share  in  the  double  duty.  And  [horefore  each  of  you,  when 
hia  turn  conies,  must  go  down  to  the  general  underjiround  abode, 
and  get  the  habit  of  seeing  in  the  dark ;  fur  all  is  habit  t  and 
when  you  are  accustomed  you  will  fee  ten  thousmid  times  bel- 
ter thiiu  those  in  the  deii,  and  you  wilt  know  what  the  images 
are,  and  of  what  they  are  images,  bacauae  you  have  seen  the 
beautiful  and  ju.-tt  and  good  in  their  truth.  And  thus  the  nvder 
of  our  State  will  be  a  waking  reality,  and  not  a  dreiLin,  na  W 
commonly  the  mauner  of  States ;  in  moat  of  them  men  are  fight- 
ing with  one  another  about  shadows  and  are  di^irncted  iu  tlie 
Htruggle  Ibr  power,  which  iti  their  eyes  is  a  grent  good.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  ihe  Slate  in  which  the  rulers  are  most  relue- 
tanl  tu  govern  is  best  and  most  qaiedy  govei^ed,  and  that  in 
which  they  are  most  willing,  the  worst. 

Quite  true,  he  replied. 

And  will  our  pupils,  when  they  hear  this,  refuse  to  share  in 
turn  the  toils  of  State,  when  they  are  allowed  to  spend  the 
greater  pan  of  their  time  with  one  another  in  the  heaven  o£ 

Impossible,  be  answered ;  for  they  are  just  men,  and  the 
commands  which  we  impose  upon  them  Hre  just :  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  every  one  of  ihem  wilj  take  office  us  a  stern  na- 
ceesity  and  not  like  our  present  miuisleis  of  Slate. 

Yes,  my  friend,  I  said ;  and  that  is  just  the  truth  of  the  osea. 
If  you  contrive  for  your  future  rulers  another  and  a  better  ,^- 
life  than  that  of  a  ruler,  then  you  jnay  hare  a  well-ordered 
State;  fur  only  in  the  State  which  olTer."  iliis  will  they  rule 
who  are  truly  rich,  not  in  silver  nnd  giild,  but  iu  virtue  and 
wii«dom,  which  are  the  true  blessings  of  life.  Whereas  if  they 
go  lo  the  administration  of  public  aflidrs,  poor  and  liiiii;;ei'iNg 
after  their  own  private  advantage,  thinking  that  hence  tiiey  are 
to  sniitch  the  good  of  life,  order  th^re  cvq  never  be  i  for  they 
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be  fightiog  abcnt  oflSoe,  and  the  civil  and  domestic  bmOe 
whicli  thas  arise  will  be  tbe  ruin  of  tbe  ralors  tbemselves  and 
of  tbe  whole  State. 

Most  true,  be  replied. 

And  tbe  only  life  wbich  looks  down  upon  tbe  life  of  political 
ambition  is  that  of  true  pbilosopby?  Do  70a  know  of  anj 
other? 

No,  indeed,  he  said. 

And  those  who  govern  ought  not  to  be  lovers  of  tbe  taak  ? 
If  tbej  are  there  will  be  rival  lovers,  and  tbej  will  figbt. 

No  question. 

Wbom  then  would  you  choose  ratber  tban  those  who  are 
wisest  about  affaira  of  State,  and  who  at  tbe  same  time  have 
other  bonors  and  another  and  a  better  life  ? 

They  are  the  men,  and  I  will  choose  them,  be  replied. 

Would  you  like  us  then  to  consider  in  wbat  way  such  guard- 
ians  may  be  called  into  existence,  and  how  they  are  to  be 
brought  from  darkness  to  light,  —  as  some  are  said  to  have  aa- 
oended  from  tbe  world  below  to  the  gods  ? 

Certainly  I  should,  he  replied. 

The  process,  I  said,  is  not  the  spinning  round  of  an  oyster« 
shell,  but  the  conversion  of  a  soul  out  of  darkness  visible  to  the 
real  ascent  of  true  being,^  which  is  true  philosophy.  Now  what 
sort  of  knowledge  has  the  power  of  effecting  this?  that  is  a 
question  which  has  to  be  considered. 

Certainly. 

Then  what  sort  of  knowledge  is  there  which  would  draw  the 
■oul  from  becoming  to  being?  At  the  same  time  there  is 
another  thing  which  occurs  to  me.  You  will  remember  that 
our  young  men  are  to  be  warrior  athletes? 

Yes,  that  was  said. 

Then  this  new  kind  of  knowledge  must  have  another  quality  P 

What  quality  ? 

Usefulness  in  war. 

Yes,  if  possible. 

There  were  two  parts  in  our  former  scheme  of  education 
were  tliere  not  ? 

True. 

There  was  gymnastic  which  presided  over  the  growth  and 
decay  of  the  body,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  having  to 
do  with  generation  and  corruption  ? 

1  Beading  oZnav  iwdyoiow. 
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'  Then  that  is  not  the  koowleilge  which  we  are  seeking  U 

discover? 
No. 

But  wbat  do  yon  aay  Df  maaic,  as  far  as  that  entered  into  our    | 
scheme  ? 

That,  he  eaid,  as  jon  will  remember,  nas  the  counterpart  of 
gymnaitic,  and  trained  the  guardians  by  the  influences  of  habit,  i 
giving  them,  not  science,  but  a  sort  of  barnionical  composition, 
ftnd  ft  kind  of  rhythmical  movement ;  and  the  words,  whether 
true  or  fulse,  had  kindred  elements  of  rhythm  and  harmony  in 
them ;  but  mnaical  knowledge  itaa  not  of  a  kind  wliich  tended 
to  that  good  nhich  you  are  now  seeking. 

You  are  most  accurate,  I  s^d,  in  your  recollection  ;  for  there 

certninly  was  nothing  of  that  kind  in  oar  previous  education. 

But  then  what  branch  of  knowledge  is  there,  my  dear  Mend, 

which  ia  of  the  desired  nature  ?     For  the  nsefiil  arts  were  hh    , 

jected  by  us  as  mean. 

Undoubtedly ;  and  yet  if  music  and  gymnastic  are  exclndedt 
ftitd  the  arts  are  also  excluded,  what  remiiina? 

Well,  I  Bftid,  there  may  be  notliinf;  left ;  and  then  we  shall 
have  to  take  something  which  is  of  universal  application. 

What  is  that? 

A  Bomeihiug  which  all  arts  and  Bciences  and  intelligences  t»a 
in  common,  and  which  every  one  ought  to  learn  among  the  ele- 
ments of  education. 

What  is  that  ? 

The  little  matter  of  distinguishing  one,  two,  and  three,  which 
I  may  sum  up  under  (be  name  of  number  and  calculation,  —  of 
that  all  arts  and  scieucea  are  necessarily  partakers. 

Very    true. 

Then  the  art  of  war  partakes  of  them? 

To  be  sure. 

Then  Pnlamedes,  when  he  appears  in  the  play,  proves  Ag»- 
memnon  ridiculously  unfit  to  be  a  general.  Did  yon  never 
remark  how  he  declares  that  he  had  invented  number,  and  had 
numbered  and  set  iu  array  the  ranks  of  the  array  at  Troy ; 
which  implies  that  they  bad  never  been  numbtred  before,  and 
Agamemnon  must  be  supposed  literally  to  have  been  incapable 
of  couiiiiiig  his  own  feet  —  how  could  he,  if  he  ivaa  ignorant  of 
number?  Asd  '.f  that  is  tine,  what  sort  jf  a  general  must  bt 
bve  been  ? 
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I  should  say  a  very  strange  one,  certainly. 

Must  not  a  warrior  then,  I  said,  in  addition  to  his  raflttary 
skilly  have  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  ? 

Certainly  he  must,  if  he  is  to  have  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  military  tactics,  or  indeed,  I  should  rather  say,  if  he  is  to  be 
a  man  at  all. 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  have  the  same  noticm 
which  I  have  of  this  study  ? 

What  is  that  ? 

I  am  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  study  of  the  kind  which  we 
K9<t  ^^^  seeking,  and  which  leads  naturally  to  reflection,  but 
one  which  has  never  been  rightly  used  as  simply  oondact- 
ing  towards  being. 

Will  you  explain  your  meaning  ?  he  said. 

I  will  try,  I  said ;  and  I  wish  you  would  consider  and  help 
me,  and  say  "  yes  "  or  '*  no  **  when  I  attempt  to  distinguish  in 
my  own  mind  what  branches  of  knowledge  have  tliis  conducting 
power,  in  order  that  we  may  have  clearer  proof  that  this  is  one 
of  them. 

Explain,  he  said. 

I  mean  to  say  that  objects  of  sense  are  of  two  kinds :  some 
of  them  do  not  excite  thought  because  the  8en9e  is  an  adequate 
judge  of  them ;  while  in  the  case  of  other  objects  there  is  e 
mistrust  of  the  senses  which  only  stimulates  inquiry. 

You  must  be  referring,  he  said,  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
senses  are  imposed  upon  by  distance,  and  by  painting  in  light 
end  shade. 

No,  I  said,  that  is  not  my  meaning. 

Tlieu  what  is  your  meaning? 

When  speaking  of  unexciting  objects,  I  mean  those  whi<^i 
do  not  pass  out  of  one  sensation  into  an  opposite  one ;  exciting 
objects  are  those  which  give  opposite  sensations ;  as  when  the 
sense  coming  upon  the  object,  and  this  not  only  at  a  distance 
but  near,  gives  no  more  vivid  idea  of  any  particular  object  than 
of  its  opposite.  An  illustration  will  make  my  meaning  clearer : 
— -  here  are  three  fingers  —  a  little  finger,  a  second  finger,  and 
a  middle  finger. 

Very  good. 

You  may  suppose  that  they  are  seen  quite  close.  And  here 
eomes  the  point. 

What  is  that  ? 

Each  of  them  equally  appears  a  finger,  whether  seen  in  the 
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middle  or  at  the  eitremitj:,  whether  nhile  or  black,  or  tliick  or 
ttito  —  that  makes  tiu  itifference  ;  a  6iiger  is  a  finger  nil  tbs 
sama  Ami  in  all  ihese  ca'cs  the  quesliou  wbnt  is  a  finger?  if 
not  prosentcd  la  the  ordinary  mind;  for  tlic  sight  iievur  inti- 
mates to  the  soul  ihat  a  finger  is  other  than  a  finger. 

That  is  true. 

And  (here<i>re,  I  said,  there  ia  nothing  here  which  «xdtea  en* 
tgnickens  intelligetice. 

There  u  nol,  he  said. 

But  is  this  equally  trae  of  the  grentneaa  and  BmaUness  of 
thaliiii^era?  Can  sight  adeqaately  perceive  them?  and  is  no 
ditTcreace  made  by  the  circumstance  that  one  of  the  fingers  it 
in  the  middle  and  another  at  the  exiremiiy  ?  And  in  liko 
manner  does  the  touch  adequately  perceive  the  qualilJes  of 
thickness  or  thinness,  or  softness  or  hardness  ?  And  so  of  tlia 
other  senses ;  do  they  gire  perfect  iutJmuUoua  of  such  matters  ? 
Is  not  their  mode  of  operation  rnther  on  this  wise  —  the  .„ . 
sense  which  is  concerned  with  the  quality  of  hardne^'s  ia 
Decessarily  concerned  also  with  ihe  quality  of  softneW)  and  oalj 
intimates  to  the  soul  that  the  same  thing  is  felt  to  be  hard  and 
toft? 

Very  true,  he  said. 

And  must  not  tlie  »oul  be  perplexed  nl  this  intimation  of  a 
hard  which  is  idso  soft?  What  again,  is  (lie  mennin;:  of  light 
Bnd  heavy,  if  that  which  is  light  ia  also  heavy,  and  thai  which 
is  heavy,  light  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  these  intimations  are  very  curious  and  have  bk 
be  explained. 

Yes,  I  said,  and  in  these  perplexities  the  soul  naturally  sum- 
mons to  her  aid  calculation  and  iiitelligeuce,  that  she  may  we 
whether  the  several  objects  annoouced  are  one  or  two. 

True. 

And  if  they  mm  out  to  be  two,  is  not  each  of  them  me,  and 
different  ? 

Certtuoly. 

And  if  each  Is  one,  and  both  are  two,  she  wil!  conceive  th« 
two  OS  in  a  slate  of  cliviaion,  for  if  they  were  undivided  thej 
Oould  onlv  be  conceived  of  as  one  ? 

True.  ' 

Moreover  the  eye  beheld  Uitn  small  and  great,  but  oidy  in  ui 
mdisdnct,  confused  fashion. 

Yes. 
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But  the  tUoldiig  mind,  ultaiidiiig  to  intiDdiiee  deaniMi  lute 
thb  chaos  of  teoiey  was  oompeUed  to  rerene  the  prowM,  aod 
look  at  small  and  great  aa  aqiante  and  notconflDaed.  And  thia 
was  tba  beghuung  of  the  vaeparj  ^'What  ia  great?**  aod 
''WbatiiffiiaU?'' 

Very  true. 

And  tbiia  arose  the  distinetioa  of  the  Tisible  and  the  iniel* 
ligiUe. 

Most  true. 

And  that  is  aa  illtistratioD  of  mj  meaning  in  describing  ina* 
pressioos  as  stimulating  to  the  intellect,  or  the  reTerse^-tba 
stimalating  impressions  are  sinraltaneona  with  opposite  im- 
pressions. 

I  nnderstand,  he  said,  and  agree  with  jon. 

And  to  which  dass  do  nnitj  and  nomber  belong? 

I  do  not  know,  he  replied. 

Think  a  little,  and  joa  will  see  that  what  has  preceded  will 
supply  the  answer ;  for  if  absolote  unity  be  perceived  by  the 
sight  or  any  other  sense,  then,  as  we  were  saying  in  the  case  of 
the  fingers,  there  will  be  nothing  to  attract  towards  beiDg ;  but 
when  there  is  some  contradiction  always  present,  and  one  is  the 
reverse  of  one  and  involves  the  conception  of  plurality,  then 
thought  begins  to  be  aroused  within,  and  the  soul  perplexed,  and 
wanting  to  arrive  at  a  decision  asks  ^^  What  is  absolute  unity  ?  ** 
.^K  And  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  study  of  the  one  has  a 
power  of  drawing  and  converting  the  mind  to  the  contem- 
plation of  true  being. 

And  surely,  he  said,  this  occurs  notably  when  we  look  at 
one,  for  the  same  thing  is  seen  by  us  as  one  and  as  infinite  in 
multitude  ? 

Yes,  I  said  ;  and  this  being  true  of  one  most  be  equally  true 
of  all  number  ? 

Certainly. 

And  all  arithmetic  and  calculation  have  to  do  with  nnmber  ? 

Tes. 

And  they  are  conductors  to  truth  ? 

Yes,  in  an  eminent  degree. 

Then  this  is  the  sort  of  Icnowledge  of  which  we  are  in  search, 
having  a  double  use,  military  and  philosophical ;  for  the  man  of 
war  must  learn  the  art  of  number  that  he  may  know  how  te 
array  his  troops,  and  the  philosopher  also,  because  he  has  to  rise 
out  of  the  sea  of  change  and  lay  hold  of  true  being,  if  he  would 
be  an  arithmetician. 
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That  is  true. 

And  oar  gturdian  is  both  v 

Certainly. 

Then  this  is  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  legialation  may  fitly 
prescribe ;  and  we  must  endeavor  to  persnade  the  principal  meti 
of  oar  State  to  go  and  learn  arithmetic,  not  ns  amaleDra,  but 
they  must  can^  on  the  atndy  until  they  see  the  nature  of 
uumherg  in  the  mind  only  ;  nor,  again,  in  the  spirit  o  mercbants 
or  traders,  with  a  view  to  buying  or  selling,  but  for  the  sake  of 
tlieir  military  use.  and  of  the  soul  herself:  and  beaiuse  tbis  will 
be  the  easiest  way  for  her  to  pass  from  generation  to  truth  and 
being. 

That  is  excellent,  he  said- 
Yes,  I   saiil,  and    how  ingenious    the   science   is  I    the  very 
mention  of  it  suggests  that :  and  liow  conducive,  in  many  ways, 
to  onr  desired  eud,  if  pursued  in  the  spirit  of  a  philosopher,  aud 
not  of  a  shop-keeper  1 

How  do  you  mean  ? 

I  mean,  aa  I  was  saying,  that  arithmetic  has  a  very  great 
and  elevating  effect,  compelling  the  soul  to  reason  about  abstract 
number,  and  if  visible  or  Inugible  objects  are  obtruding  upon 
the  argument,  refusing  to  be  sutisGed.  Tou  know  how  steadily 
the  musters  of  the  art  repel  aud  ridicale  any  one  who  attempts 
to  divide  aljsolute  unity  when  he  is  calculating,  and  if  you  divide, 
they  multiply,'  taking  care  that  the  unit  shall  not  cease  to  b« 
*  unit  and  become  lost  in  fractions. 

That  is  very  true. 

Now,  suppose  a  person  were   to  say  lo  them :  O  my    .._ 
fnends,  what  are  these  wonderful  numbers  about  which 
you  are  reasoning,  in  which,  as  yon  say,  there  is  a  unity  such  ai 
you  require,  and  each  unit  is  equal,  invariable,  indivisible,  what 
would  they  answer  ? 

They  would  answer,  as  I  suppose,  that  they  are  spenkiag  ol 
those  numbers  which  are  only  realized  in  thought. 

Then  you  see  that  this  knowledge  may  be  truly  called  neon  - 
sary,  as  necessitating  the  use  of  the  pure  intelligence  la  th« 
attainment  of  pure  truth  ? 

Yes  ;  that  is  a  marked  characteiistic. 

ATid  have  you  further  remarked  that  those  who  have  a  nal- 

>  Meaninc!  Atiia  (1)  that  thsj  inlegnlt)  ths  nnmbcr  Imniue  tbej  dcnj  lbs  poi- 
Jtanty  at  rnctioni;  or  (3)  that  diii^on  la  ngiirded  bj  tbeni  ns  a  proceu  a(  nmlU- 
^UcalioQ,  and  thiu  ths  un'itj  and  Indivliib  lit;  of  ona  ii  alilt  niauitained. 
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wal  talent  for  oalcalation  are  generally  quick  at  eyerj 
kind  of  knowledge;  and  even  the  dull,  if  they  have  had  mk 
arithmetical  training,  gain  in  quickness^  if  not  in  any  other 
way? 

That  is  true,  he  said. 

And  indeed,  you  will  not  easily  find  a  more  difficult  study 
and  not  many  as  difficult 

You  will  not. 

And,  for  all  these  reasons,  arithmetic  must  not  be  given  up  i 
and  this  is  a  kind  of  knowledge  in  which  the  best  natures  shoiild 
be  trained. 

I  agree. 

Let  this  then  be  made  one  of  our  subjects  of  education.  And 
next,  shall  we  inquire  whether  the  kindred  science  also  concema 

OS? 

You  mean  geometry  ? 

Yes. 

Certainly,  he  said;  that  part  of  geometry  which  relates  to 
war  is  clearly  our  concern ;  for  in  pitching  a  camp,  or  taking 
up  a  position,  or  closing  or  extending  the  lines  of  an  army,  or 
any  other  military  manoeuvre,  whether  in  actual  battle  or  on  a 
march,  there  will  be  a  great  difference  in  a  general,  according 
as  he  is  or  is  not  a  geometrician. 

Yes,  I  said,  but  for  that  purpose  a  very  little  of  either  geom- 
etry or  calculation  will  be  enough  ;  the  question  is  rather  of  the 
higher  and  greater  part  of  geometry,  whether  that  tends  to- 
wards the  great  end  —  I  mean  towards  the  vision  of  the  idea  of 
good ;  and  thither,  as  I  was  saying,  all  things  tend  which  com* 
pel  the  soul  to  turn  her  gaze  towards  that  place,  where  is  the 
foil  perfection  of  being,  of  which  she  ought,  by  all  means,  to 
attain  the  vision. 

True,  he  said. 

Then  if  geometry  compels  us  to  view  essence,  it  concerns  ue ; 
if  generation  only,  it  does  not  concern  us  ? 

Yes,  that  is  what  we  assert. 
•o»  Yet,  at  present,  I  said,  the  science  is  in  flat  contradic- 
tion to  the  language  which  geometricians  use,  as  will. 
hardly  be  denied  by  those  who  have  any  acquaintance  with 
their  study :  for  they  speak  of  finding  the  side  of  a  square,  and 
applying  and  adding  as  though  they  were  doing  something  and 
^ad  a  practical  end  in  view  ;  their  "  necessity  "  is  "  il  &ut  vivre,* 
which  is  ridiculous ;  whereas  knowledge  is  the  real  object  of 
the  whole  science. 
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Cerbtinly,  be  eaid. 

Then  must  not  a  further  admission  be  taadn  7 

What  ftil mission? 

The  adinissioD  thst  this  knowkdge  at  which  geomotry  aioit 
M  of  the  eternal,  and  not  of  the  perishing  and  traiiaient. 

That,  be  replie<l,  may  lie  readily  allowed,  and  is  tme. 

Than,  my  noble  frien<l,  geometry  will  draw  ihe  aoiil  towards 
trnih.  and  create  the  minil  of  philosophy,  and  raise  up  that 
which  is  now  unhappily  allowed  to  fall  down. 

Noihing  will  be  more  effectual. 

Then  notiiiog  should  he  more  efTectually  enacted,  than  thftt 
the  inhabitantH  of  your  fiur  city  ehould  learn  geometry.  Morfr* 
over  the  science  has  indirect  efTects,  which  are  not  small. 

Of  what  kind  are  lliey?  he  said. 

There  are  the  military  advantages  of  which  you  spoke,  I  said ; 
Knd  in  all  departments  of  »tudy.  as  experience  proves,  any  oa« 
who  has  studied  geometry  is  intioitely  quicker  of  apprehension. 

Yes,  he  B^d.  ihc  dliference  between  a  geometrician  and  ona 
who  is  not  a  geometrician  is  very  great  indeed. 

Then  shall  we  propose  this  as  a  second  branch  of  koonledgs 
which  our  youth  will  sludy  ? 

Let  us  make  the  proposal,  he  replied. 

And  suppose  we  make  astronomy  the  third,  —  what  do  yon 
wy? 

I  am  sirongly  inclined  to  that,  he  sitiJ ;  the  observation  of 
the  teasoDs  and  of  months  and  years  is  quite  essential  to  has* 
bandry  and  navigation,  and  not  less  essential  to  military  tactics. 

I  am  amused,  I  said,  at  your  fear  of  the  world,  which  makes 
you  guard  against  the  appearance  of  inaistinn;  upon  useless 
studies :  and  1  quite  admit  the  difliculty  of  convincing  men  that 
in  every  soul  there  is  nn  organ  which  is  purified  and  illumined 
by  these  studies,  when  by  other  pursails  lost  and  dimmed  ;  and 
this  eye  of  ihe  soul  is  more  precious  br  than  ten  thousand 
bodily  ones,  for  this  alone  beholds  the  vision  of  ti'uth.  Kow 
there  are  two  diiases  of  persona :  one  class  who  will  agree  in 
this  and  will  take  your  words  as  a  revelaUon  ;  another  class 
who  have  no  perception  of  the  thing  meant,  to  whom  they  will 
naturally  seem  to  be  idle  and  unprofitable  tales.  And  you  .„_ 
had  better  decide  at  once  with  which  of  the  two  you  are 
arguing,  or  whether  without  regiird  to  either  you  would  not 
prefer  to  carry  on  the  argument  chiefly  for  your  own  snke  ;  not 
tliat  you  have  any  jealousy  of  others,  who  may  benefit  if  they 
please 
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I  dunk  that  I  flhoold  prefer  to  carry  on  the  argument  oa 
own  behalfl 

Then  take  a  step  backward,  for  we  haye  gone  wrong  in  Um 
order  of  the  sciences. 

What  was  the  mistake  ?  he  said. 

After  plane  geometry,  I  said,  we  took  solids  in  revolatioiit 
instead  of  taking  solids  in  themselves ;  whereas  after  the  second 
dimension  the  third,  which  is  concerned  with  cabes  and  dimen* 
sions  of  depth,  ought  to  have  followed. 

That  is  true,  Socrates ;  but  these  subjects  seem  to  be  aa  yet 
hardly  explored. 

Why,  yes,  I  said,  and  fer  two  reasons :  in  the  first  plaoep 

no  government  patronizes  them,  which  leads  to  a  want  of  energy 

in  the  study  of  them,  and  they  are  difficult ;  in  the  second  placop 

students  cannot  learn  them  unless  they  have  a  teacher.     But 

then  a  teacher  is  hardly  to  be  found,  and  even  if  one  could  bo 

found,  as  matters  now  stand,  the  students  of  these  subjects,  who 

I  are  very  conceited,  would  not  mind  him.     That,  however  would 

i  be  otherwise  if  the  whole  State  patronized  and  honored  them ; 

then  they  would  listen,  and  there  would  be  continuous  and  ear« 

nest  search,  and  discoveries  would  be  made ;   since  even  now, 

disregarded  as  they  are  by  the  world,  and  maimed  of  their  fiur 

j    proportions,  and  although  none  of  their  votaries  can  tell  the  use 

of  them,  still  these  studies  force  their  way  by  their   natural 

charm,  and  very  likely  they  may  emerge  into  light. 

Yes,  he  said,  there  is  a  remarkable  charm  in  them.  But  I  do 
not  clearly  understand  the  change  in  the  order.  First  you  bo« 
gan  with  a  geometry  of  plane  surfiuses  ? 

Yes,  I  said. 

And  you  placed  astronomy  next,  and  then  you  made  a  step 
backward? 

Yes,  I  said,  the  more  haste  the  less  speed;  the  ludicroua 
state  of  solid  geometry  made  me  pass  over  this  branch  and  go 
on  to  astronomy,  or  motion  of  solids. 

True,  he  said. 

Then  regarding  the  science  now  omitted  as  supplied,  if  only 
encouraged  by  the  State,  let  us  go  on  to  astronomy. 

That  is  the  natural  order,  he  said.  And  now,  Socrates,  aa 
you  rebuked  the  vulgar  manner  in  which  I  praised  astronomy 
5Sd  ^^^'^  ™7  praises  shall  accord  with  the  method  of  your 
inquiry.  For  every  one,  as  I  think,  must  feel  that  astron* 
omy  compels  the  soul  to  look  upwards,  and  leads  us  from  this 
world  to  another. 
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exception  then,  for  I  should  ratlier  Bny  ihal  tliow 
who  elevate  astroDomy  into  philosophy  make  us  look  donawanls 
and  Dot  upnai'dB. 

Why,  how  is  that?  he  iiski.d. 

You,  I  replied,  have  evidently  a  sublime  conception  of  tha 
koowledge  of  the  things  above.  And  I  dare  say  thai  if  a  pei^ 
Bon  were  to  throw  his  head  I>&ok  and  study  the  fretted  ceiliog, 
yon  woald  stitl  think  that  his  mind  was  the  percipient,  and  not 
bis  eyes.  And  you  are  very  likely  right,  and  I  may  be  a  Bim* 
pteton :  for,  in  my  opinion,  only  that  knowledge  which  is  of  be- 
ing  and  the  uDseen  ran  make  the  soul  look  upwards,  and  whether 
a  man  gapes  at  the  heavens  or  blinks  on  the  ground,  loeking  to 
learn  some  particular  of  sense,  I  would  deny  tliat  he  can  learn, 
for  nothing  of  that  sort  is  matter  of  science ;  bis  soul  is  looking, 
not  upwards,  but  downwards,  whether  his  way  to  knowledge  ia 
by  water  or  by  land,  and  he  may  float  on  his  back  in  either 
element. 

I  acknowledge,  he  said,  the  juslice  of  your  rebuke.  Still,  I 
should  like  to  kaow  how  astronomy  can  be  learned  in  any  other 
way  more  condudve  to  that  knowledge  of  which  we  speak? 

In  this  way,  1  answered :  the  embroidery  of  heaven  b 
wrought  upon  a  visible  ground,  and  therefore,  aJthougb  the  fiur< 
est  and  most  perfect  of  visible  things,  must  necessarily  ba 
deemed  inferior  far  to  the  true  motions  of  absolute  swiftnesg 
and  absolute  slowness,  which  are  relative  to  each  other,  and 
carry  with  them  that  which  is  contained  in  tbem,  in  the  tma 
Dumber  and  in  every  true  figure.  !Now,  these  are  to  be  appr^ 
Wnded  by  reason  and  intelligence,  but  not  by  sight. 

True,  he  replied. 

The  starry  heavens  are  to  be  used  aa  the  patterns  of  that 
higher  knowledge ;  their  I>eanty  is  tike  the  beauty  of  ftgures  or 
|Hctures  wrought  by  the  hand  of  Daedalus,  or  some  other  great 
artist,  which  we  may  chance  to  behold ;  any  geometrician  who 
Mw  them  would  appreciate  the  exqnisiCeness  of  their  workmao- 
■hip,  but  be  would  never  dream  of  thinliing  that  in  them  ha 
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eould  find  the  Irue  equal  or  the  true  double,  or  the  truth  ^ 
of  any  other  proportion. 

No,  be  said,  that  would  be  ridiculous. 

And  will  not  a  true  astronomer  have  the  same  feeling  wluo 
;«  looks  at  tlie  movements  of  the  stars?  Will  ho  not  think 
Ibat  heaven  and  the  things  in  heaven  are  framed  by  the  Creator 
.n  the  most  perfect  manner  ?     But  wiien  be  i  dects  that  the 
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proportions  of  night  and  day,  or  of  both  to  the  month,  or  of  Hbm 
month  to  the  year,  or  of  the  other  stars  to  these  and  to  one  so* 
other,  are  but  visible  and  materiHl,  he  will  never  fiill  into  tka 
error  of  supposing  that  thej  are  eternal  and  liable  to  no  derii^ 
tion  —  that  would  be  monstrous  ;  he  will  rather  seek  in  OTery 
possible  way  to  discover  the  truth  of  them. 

I  quite  agree  when  I  hear  yon  say  this. 

Then,  I  said,  astronomy,  like  geometry,  should  be  parsned 
by  the  method  of  problems  —  let  aloue  the  heavens  —  if  astron* 
omy  is  to  beoome  a  real  part  of  education,  improving  the  natural 
use  of  reason. 

That,  he  said,  is  a  work  infinitely  beyond  our  present  astron* 
omers. 

Tes,  I  said ;  and  there  are  many  other  things  which  mast 
also  have  a  similar  extension  given  to  them,  if  our  legislation  is 
to  be  of  any  use. 

Can  you  tell  me  of  any  other  suitable  study  ? 

No,  he  said,  not  without  thinking. 

Motion,  I  said,  has  many  forms,  and  not  one  only ;  two  of 
them  are  obvious  etiough ;  and  there  are  others,  as  I  imaginei 
which  may  be  lefb  to  wiser  heads  than  ours. 

But  where  are  the  two  ? 

There  is  a  second,  I  said,  which  is  the  counterpart  of  the  one 
already  named. 

And  what  may  that  be  ? 

It  would  seem,  I  said,  that  one  is  to  the  ears  what  the  other 
is  to  the  eyes  ;  for  I  conceive  that  as  the  eyes  are  appointed  to 
look  up  at  the  stars,  so  are  the  ears  to  hear  harmonious  motiona* 
and  these  are  sister  sciences  ?  that  is  what  the  Pythagoreaoa 
say,  and  we,  Glaucon,  assent  to  them  ? 

Tes,  he  replied. 

But  this,  I  said,  is  a  laborious  study,  and  therefore  we  had 
better  go  and  learn  of  them  ;  and  they  will  tell  us  whether 
there  are  any  othor  applications  of  these  sciences.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  our  own  higher  object. 

What  is  that? 

There  is  a  perfection  which  all  knowledge  ought  to  reach 
and  whicli  our  pupils  ought  also  to  attain,  and  not  to  fall 
short  of  thin,  as  I  was  saying  that  they  did  in  astronomy.  For 
in  the  science  of  harmony,  as  I  dare  say  you  know,  they  ar« 
•Q.  CQually  empirical.  The  sounds  and  consonances  whicls 
they  compare  are  those  which  are  heard  only,  and  their 
nbor,  like  that  of  the  astronomers,  is  in  vain. 
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Tea,  bj  heaven  I  he  saiii ;  and  'tia  as  good  ta  a  play  to  hear 
them  talking  iibout  a  sort  of  coiiiJensed  uotes,  as  they  call  them ; 
they  put  their  ears  aloagside  of  their  neighbors  aa  if  to  get  a 
•ouud  out  of  them  —  one  get  of  them  dec^Inriog  thut  tliey  cutch 
an  iaiermediate  note  iind  have  found  the  least  interval  which 
should  be  the  unit  of  measurenieDt ;  the  others  maintaiaiiig  the 
opposite  theory  that  the  two  bouiiiIb  have  passed  tato  the  ."ama 
—  either  party  setting  their  ears  before  their  understanding. 

You  Diean,  I  said,  tboite  geiitlemeQ  who  lease  and  torture  the 
■trings  and  rack  them  on  the  pegs  of  tlie  instrutnent :  I  might 
carry  on  the  metaphor  and  spealt  after  (heir  manner  of  tha 
blows  which  the  plectrum  gives,  and  ihe  accumtions  ag^ngt  the 
■iriugs,  bolh  of  backwardness  and  forwardness  to  sound  \  but 
this  would  be  ledious,  and  therefore  I  will  only  say  ibat  these 
are  not  the  men,  but  tliat  I  am  apeuking  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
of  wliom  I  was  just  now  proposing  to  inquire  about  harmony. 
For  they  too  are  in  error,  like  the  aatronomers ;  they  investi- 
gate the  uumbei's  of  the  harmonies  which  are  heard,  but  they 
never  attain  to  probleoui  —  that  is  to  say,  lliey  never  reach  the 
natural  harmonies  of  nnmber,  or  reflect  why  soma  numbers  are 
harmonious  and  others  not. 

That,  he  enid,  is  a  thing  of  more  than  mortnl  knowledge. 

A  thiog,  I  replied,  whieh  I  would  rather  call  usefnl ;  that  u, 
if  pursued  with  a  view  to  the  beautiful  and  good ;  but  if  pur- 
med  in  any  other  spirit,  useless. 

There  U  reason  in  tliat,  be  said. 

Now,  when  all  these  studies  reach  the  point  of  intercommun- 
ion and  connection  with  one  another,  nod  come  to  be  considered 
fn  their  mutual  afflniiies,  then,  I  think,  hut  not  till  then,  will 
the  pursuit  of  them  have  a  value  for  our  objects  ;  othernbe  they 
ve  useless. 

That,  Socrates,  is  also  my  own  notion  ;  but  it  is  a  vast  work 
of  wliich  you  speak. 

What  do  you  mean  ?  I  said  :  the  prelude  or  what  7  Are  wa 
not  advised  that  this  is  but  the  prelude  of  the  actual  stiwn 
which  ne  have  to  leam  ?  For  I  imagine  that  yoa  would  not 
regard  the  skilled  matbematioian  as  a  dialectician  ? 

Ko,  indeed,  he  said ;  very  few  mathematicians  whom  I  hav6 
•ver  known  are  reasoners  in  that  sense. 

But  do  you  imagine  that  men  who  are  :inah]e  to  give  and 
take  a  reason  will  have  tbe  knowledge  which  we  require  ,_. 
•fthem?  *" 
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Hoither  oui  this  be  Mid  any  more  Uuui  the  other, 

ThnSy  Glenoon,  I  taid,  we  have  arrived  at  the  end ;  and 
is  the  BtraiQ  of  which  dialetic  is  the  performer  —  the  iutellectaal 
Btraia  which  the  fiicultj  of  sight  did  bat  imitate :  that,  as  jaa 
may  remember,  was  finallj  imagined  by  us  to  behold  real  ani- 
mals aod  the  stars,  aod  last  of  all  the  son  himself;  and,  in 
like  manner,  when  a  person  begins  dialectics,  and  starts  on  the 
discovery  of  the  absolote  by  the  light  of  reason  only,  and  with* 
ont  any  assistance  of  sense,  and  does  not  rest  ontil  by  pure  in* 
telligence  he  attains  pore  good,  he  finds  himself  at  the  end  of 
the  intellectnal  world,  as  in  the  other  case  at  the  end  of  tte 
TJaible. 

EiXactly,  he  said- 

Then  this  is  the  progress  which  yoa  call  dialectic  f 

Tme. 

Bat  the  release  of  the  prisoners  from  chains,  and  their  trans* 
ladon  from  the  shadows  to  the  images  and  to  the  light,  and  the 
ascent  from  the  undergronod  den  to  the  san,  while  their  eyes 
are  weak  and  they  are  unable  to  look  on  animals  and  plants  and 
the  light  of  the  sun,  but  are  able  to  look  upon  the  divine  im- 
ages ^  in  the  water  and  the  shadows  of  true  existence  (not  shad- 
ows of  images  cast  by  a  bght  of  fire,  which  is  likewise  only  the 
image  of  the  sun)  —  this  power  of  raising  the  highest  principle 
in  the  soul  to  the  contemplation  of  that  which  is  best  in  exist- 
ence, as  in  the  figure,  of  the  most  luminous  of  the  senses  to  the 
tight  of  that  which  is  brightest  in  the  visible  world  —  this  power 
is  given,  as  I  was  saying,  by  all  that  study  aud  pursuit  of  the 
arts  which  has  been  described. 

I  agree  in  what  you  are  saying,  he  replied,  which  may  ba 
hard  to  believe,  yet,  from  another  point  of  view,  is  harder  still 
to  deny.  But  whether  proven  or  not,  let  us  assume  all  thiti 
which  may  be  the  theme  of  many  another  discussion  ;  and  now 
proceed  at  once  from  the  prelude  or  preamble  to  the  chief  strain 
or  law,  and  describe  that  in  like  manner.  Say,  then,  what  is 
the  nature  and  what  are  the  divisions  of  dialectic,  and  what  are 
the  paths  that  lead  thither  ?  for  these  paths  will  also  lead  to  onr 
final  rest 

.^o  Dear  Glaucon,  I  said,  you  will  not  be  able  to  follow  ma 
here,  though  I  would  do  my  best,  and  you  should  behold 
not  an  image  only  bat  the  absolute  trtith,  according  to  my  no- 
tion. I  cannot  indeed  be  confident  that  this  is  the  exact  trutlw 
but  tha^  somethinjs:  like  this  is  the  truth  I  am  confident. 

1  OmitUiig  irrav^a  8i  wpht  ^currdtrjuaTo. 
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Cerl&iiil^,  lie  replieil. 

Anil  furtlier,  I  must  UtII  you  that  the  power  of  dialectic  alona 
can  reTenl  ihia,  and  only  to  one  who  ia  a  disciple  of  the  pre- 
vious scieoces. 

Of  tliat  loo,  he  swd,  you  may  be  confident 

And  DO  one,  I  Baid,  will  argue  timt  there  ia  any  other  proceu 
or  way  of  comprehending  all  true  existence  ;  for  tlie  arta  in 
general  are  referable  to  the  wants  or  opinions  of  men,  or  are 
cultivated  for  the  aake  of  produciion  and  construction,  or  for  the 
care  of  auch  productiona  and  cooetnictiona ;  and  as  to  the  mathe- 
Diaticul  arta  nhich,  as  we  were  saying,  have  aome  appreheuatOQ 
of  irue  being  —  geometry  and  the  like  —  they  only  dream  atiout 
being,  but  never  can  they  behold  the  waking  reality  bo  long  aa 
ibey  leave  the  hypotheses  which  they  nae  undialurbed,  and  are 
unable  to  give  an  nccount  of  them.  For  when  a  man  knowi 
iiot  his  own  first  principle,  and  when  the  conclusion  and  inter- 
mediate steps  are  also  construcled  out  of  he  knowa  not  what, 
hoir  can  he  imagine  that  such  an  arbitrary  agreement  will  ever 
become  edence? 

Imposaible,  he  said. 

Tlien  dialectic,  and  dialectic  alone,  goes  to  a  principle,  ana 
la  the  only  science  which  doea  awny  hypntheses  in  order  to 
eelnbliab  them;  the  eye  of  the  son!,  which  ia  literally  buried  in 
■ome  outlandish  slough,  is  by  her  taught  to  look  upwards ;  and 
■he  uses  as  handmaids,  in  the  work  of  conversion,  the  sciences 
which  we  have  been  discus-iing.  Cusiom  terms  them  sciences, 
but  they  ought  to  have  aome  other  name,  implying  greater 
cleamesa  than  opinion  and  less  clearness  than  acieace :  and  this, 
in  our  previous  sketch,  wan  called  underalanding.  But  thcro 
is  no  use  in  our  disputing  about  names  when  ive  have  realitiei 
of  »nch  importance  to  consider. 

Na,  be  aaid ;  any  name  will  do  which  expresaea  the  thonghi 
dearly. 

At  any  rate,  we  are  satisfied,  as  before,  to  hiive  four  di»ii- 
lons,  two  for  intellect  and  two  for  opinion  ;  and  to  call  the  Ural 
division  science,  the  second  understanding,  the  third  belief,  and 
the  fourth  kuowledi;e  of  shadows :  opinion  being  concerned 
1  intellect  with  Irue  being ;  and  then  ._ . 
,  proportion  — 

I  baini;  ;  gensntlDt  '  :  pure  intitlict  :  opinion. 
I  fdcnc*  :  b«l!<f  :  :  nndintuidlDg  :  knamedge  or  itudowi. 

IS  leave  the  further  dlatribuUon  and  division  of   the 
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objects  of  opinion  and  of  intellect,  which  will  be  a  long  inqiiliy 
many  times  longer  than  this  has  been. 

As  far  as  I  understand,  he  said,  I  agree. 

And  do  jou  also  agree,  I  f>aid,  in  describing  the  dialecticiMi 
as  one  who  has  a  conception  of  the  essence  of  each  thing? 
And  may  he  who  is  unable  to  acquire  and  impart  this  concep- 
tion, in  whatever  degree  he  fails,  in  that  degree  also  be  said 
to  fail  in  intelligence  ?     Will  jou  admit  that  ? 

Yes,  he  said  ;  how  can  I  deny  that  ? 

And  you  would  say  the  same  of  the  conceptioD  of  the  good  ? 
Until  a  person  is  able  to  abstract  and  define  the  idea  of  good, 
and  unless  he  can  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  objections,  and  is 
ready  to  disprove  them,  not  by  appeals  to  opinion,  but  to  true 
existence,  never  faltering  at  any  step  of  the  argument  —  unless 
he  can  do  all  this,  you  would  say  that  he  knows  neither  abso- 
lute  good  nor  any  other  good ;  he  apprehends  only  a  shadow, 
which  is  given  by  opinion  and  not  by  knowledge;  dreaming 
and  slumbering  in  this  life,  before  he  is  well  awake,  here  be 
arrives  at  the  world  below,  and  finally  has  his  quietus  ? 

All  that  I  should  most  certainly  say. 

And  surely  you  would  not  have  the  children  of  your  ideal 
State,  whom  you  are  nurturing  and  educating  —  if  the  ideal 
ever  becomes  a  reality  —  you  would  not  allow  the  future  rulera 
to  be  like  posts,^  having  no  reason  in  them,  and  yet  to  be  set 
in  authority  over  the  highest  matters  ? 

Certainly  not. 

Then  you  will  enact  that  they  shall  have  such  an  education 
as  will  enable  them  to  attain  the  greatest  skill  in  asking  and 
answering  questions  ? 

Yea,  he  said,  I  will,  with  your  help. 

Dialectic,  then,  as  you  will  agree,  is  the  coping-stone  of  the 
saences,  and  is  placed  over  them  ;  no  other  can  be  placed 
higher :  the  nature  of  knowledge  can  go  no  further  ? 

I  agree,  he  said. 
.f.^        But    to  whom  are  we  to  assign  these  studies,  and  in 
what  way  are  they  to  be  assigned  ?  —  that  is  a  question 
which  remains  to  be  considered. 

Yes,  plainly. 

You  remember,  I  said,  how  the  rulers  were  chosen  before  ? 

Certainly,  he  said. 

The  same  natures  must  still  be  chosen,  and  the  preference 
^  Tpa/i/icls,  literally  lines,  probably  the  ■tarting-po'mt  of  a  race-oourM. 
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again*  given  to  the  BnreBt  and  the  bravest,  and,  if  possible,  to 
tbe  fairest;  and,  having  noble  and  manlj  tempers,  thej  should 
also  have  the  natural  gifts  which  accord  with  their  edacation. 

And  what  are  they? 

Such  gifts  as  keenness  and  ready  powers  of  ac<(nisitioa  ;  for 
the  mind  more  often  fuiuts  from  the  BevertCy  of  study  than  from 
the  severity  of  gymnastica :  the  toil  is  more  entirely  the  mind's 
own,  and  is  not  shared  with  the  body. 

Very  true,  he  replied. 

Further,  he  of  whom  we  are  in  search  should  hare  ■  good 
memory,  aud  be  an  unwearied,  solid  man,  who  is  a  lover  ot 
labor  in  any  line,  or  be  will  never  be  able  to  undergo  the 
double  toil  and  trouble  of  body  and  miod. 

Certainly,  he  said ;  a  man  must  bave  some  natural  gifts. 

The  mistake  at  present  is,  I  said,  that  those  who  study  phi- 
losophy have  no  vocation,  and  this,  as  1  was  before  saying,  is 
the  reason  why  she  has  fallen  into  disrepute:  her  true  sons 
should  sLudy  her  and  not  bastards. 

How  do  you  mean  ? 

Id  the  first  place,  her  votary  should  not  have  a  lame  or  one 
legged  industry.  I  mean,  that  be  should  not  be  half  industri- 
ous and  half  idle :  as,  for  example,  when  a  man  is  a  lover  of 
gymnastic  and  hunting,  and  all  other  bodily  exercises,  but  a 
hater  rather  than  a  lover  of  the  labor  of  learning  or  hearing 
or  inquiry.  Or  a  man  may  be  lame  in  another  way,  and  the 
love  of  labor  may  take  an  opposite  form. 

That  is  quite  true,  he  said. 

Aud  as  to  truth,  1  said,  is  not  a  soul  to  be  deemed  halt  and 
lame  who  hates  voluutary  falsehood  and  is  extremely  indigaant 
at  himself  and  others  when  they  tell  lies,  and  yet  receives  in- 
voluntary falsehood,  and  does  not  mind  wallowing  like  a  swinish 
beast  in  the  mire  of  ignorance,  and  has  no  shame  at  being  de- 
lected  ? 

Most  certainly,  he  said. 

And,  again,  as  to  temperance  and  courage  and  magna-  .„. 
iiimity,  and  every  other  virtue,  should  they  not  observe 
the  ways  of  the  true  son  and  of  the  bastard?  for  wherever 
States  aud  individuals  bave  no  eye  for  these  sort  of  qualities, 
they  unconsciously  make  a  friend  or  perhaps  a  ruler  of  one  who 
is  in  a  figure  a  tame  man  or  a  bastard,  from  a  defect  in  some 
one  of  these  qualities. 

That  is  very  true,  he  said. 
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All  these  things,  then,  will  have  to  be  carefully  considered, 
and  those  whom  we  introduce  to  this  vast  system  of  education 
and  training  must  be  sound  in  limb  and  mind,  and  then  justice 
herself  will  have  nothing  to  say  against  us,  and  we  shall  be  the 
saviours  of  the  State ;  but,  if  our  pupils  are  men  of  another 
stamp,  the  reverse  will  happen,  and  we  shall  pour  a  still  greater 
flood  of  ridicule  on  philosophy. 

That  would  be  discreditable* 

Yes,  I  said,  that  is  quite  true ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  in  thus 
turning  jest  into  earnest  I  am  equally  ridiculous. 

In  what  respect? 

I  had  forgotten,  I  said,  that  we  were  not  in  earnest,  and 
spoke  with  too  much  excitement.  For  when  I  saw  philosophy 
trampled  under  foot  of  men  I  could  not  help  feeling  a  sort  o£ 
indignation  at  the  authors  of  her  disgrace :  and  my  anger  made 
me  vehement. 

Indeed ;  I  did  not  observe  that  you  were  more  vehement 
than  was  right. 

But  I  felt  that  I  was.  And  now  let  me  remind  you  that, 
although  in  our  former  selection  we  chose  old  men,  that  will  not 
do  in  this.  Solon  was  under  a  delusion  when  he  said  that  a 
man  as  he  is  growing  older  may  learn  many  things,  —  for  he 
can  no  more  learn  than  he  can  run ;  youth  is  the  time  of  toil. 

That  is  certainly  true. 

And,  therefore,  calculation  and  geometry,  and  all  the  other 
elements  of  instruction,  which  are  a  preparation  for  dialectic, 
should  be  presented  to  the  mind  in  childhood ;  not,  however, 
under  any  notion  of  forcing  them. 

Why  not  ? 

Because  a  freeman  ought  to  be  a  freeman  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  Bodily  exercise,  when  compulsory,  does  no 
harm ;  but  knowledge  which  is  acquired  under  compulsion  has 
no  hold  on  the  mind. 

Very  true,  he  said. 

Then,  my  good  friend,  I  said,  do  not  use  compulsion,  but  let 
.Q.  early  education  be  a  sort  of  amusement ;  that  will  better 
enable  you  to  find  out  the  natural  bent. 

There  is  reason  in  that,  he  said. 

Do  you  remember  our  saying  that  the  children,  too,  must  be 
taken  to  see  the  battle  on  horseback ;  and  if  there  were  no 
danger  they  might  be  led  close  up,  and,  like  young  hounds,  hav9 
a  taste  of  blood  given  them  ? 


nooK  vti. 

Yes,  I  remember. 

Now  that  ta»y  be  practiced,  I  gatd,  in  other  tbtugs  —  labora, 
lessons,  daugerg  —  and  he  who  appears  to  be  most  ready  ought 
to  be  enrolled  ia  a  select  number. 

At  vbat  age? 

At  the  age  nhan  the  ueceisar^  gymnaBtics  are  over :  the  p&> 
riod  whether  o(  two  or  three  years  which  passes  in  this  sort  of 
traiaiug  is  useless  for  any  other  purpose  :  for  sleep  and  exercise 
aie  uDpropitious  to  learning;  and  the  trial  of  who  is  first  in 
gymuastic  exercises  is  one  of  the  most  important  tests  to  which 
they  are  subjected. 

CerliuDly,  he  replied. 

After  that  time  those  nho  are  selected  from  the  class  of 
twenty  years  old  will  be  promoted  to  higher  honor,  and  the 
sciences  which  ihey  learned  without  any  order  in  their  early 
edui'atioD  will  now  be  brought  together,  aud  they  will  be  able 
to  see  the  correlation  of  them  to  one  aoolber  and  to  true  being. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  is  the  only  kind  of  knowledge  which  is 
'  everlasting. 

Yes,  I  said  ;  and  the  capacity  for  such  knowledge  is  the  great 
criterion  of  dialectical  talent :  the  speculative  or  comprehensive 
mind  is  always  the  dialectical. 

I  agree  in  that,  he  said. 

These,  1  said,  are  the  points  which  you  must  consider;  and 
those  who  have  most  of  this  comprehension,  and  who  are  most 
steadfast  in  their  learning,  and  in  their  military,  and  generally 
in  their  public  duties,  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  tbirty  will 
have  to  be  chosen  by  you  out  of  the  select  class,  and  elevated 
to  higher  honor;  and  you  will  have  to  prove  them  by  the  help 
oF  dialectic,  in  order  to  learn  which  of  them  is  able  to  give  up 
the  use  of  sight  and  other  senses,  and  in  company  with  truth  to 
attain  absolute  being.  And  here,  my  friend,  great  caution  is 
required. 

Why  great  caution  ? 

Do  you  not  remark,  I  said,  how  great  the  evil  is  which  dia- 
lectic has  introduced? 

Wliat  is  that  ?  be  said. 

The  lawlessness  of  which  the  professors  of  the  art  are  full. 

That  is  true,  he  said. 

Do  you  think  that  there  is  anything  unnatural  in  their  case  ? 
or  sliall  I  ask  you  to  make  allowaace  for  them? 

What  sort  of  allowance? 
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I  waut  70D,  I  said,  bj  way  of  parallel,  to  imagine  a  sappotU 
titiouB  son  who  is  brought  up  in  great  wealth ;  he  is  one  of  a 
large  and  numerous  family,  and  has  many  flatterers.  When 
fi^ft  grown  up  he  learns  Uiat  his  alleged  are  not  his  real  par- 
ents ;  but  who  the  real  ones  are  he  is  unable  to  discover. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  he  will  be  likely  to  behave  towards  hit 
flatterers  and  his  supposed  parents,  flrst  of  all  during  the  period 
when  he  was  ignorant  of  the  fidse  relation,  and  then  again  when 
he  knew  ?     Or  would  you  like  to  hear  my  suspicion  ? 

Very  mnch. 

I  suspect,  then,  that  while  he  was  ignorant  of  the  truth  he 
would  be  likely  to  honor  his  father  and  his  mother  and  his  sup- 
posed relations  more  than  the  flatterers  ;  he  would  be  less  will- 
ing  to  see  them  in  want,  or  to  do  any  violence  to  them,  or  say 
anything  evil  of  them,  and  in  important  matters  less  willing  to 
disobey  them. 

That  might  be  expected. 

But  when  he  has  made  the  discovery,  I  shonld  imagine  that 
he  would  diminish  his  honor  and  regard  for  them,  and  would 
become  more  devoted  to  the  flatterers  ;  their  influence  over  him 
would  greatly  increase;  he  would  now  live  after  their  ways, 
and  openly  associate  with  them,  and  unless  he  were  of  an  un- 
usually good  disposition,  he  would  think  no  more  of  his  parents 
or  other  supposed  friends. 

Well,  that  is  extremely  probable.  But  how  is  the  image  ap- 
plicable to  the  disciples  of  philosophy? 

In  this  way:  you  know  that  there  are  certain  principles 
about  justice  and  good,  which  were  taught  us  in  childhood,  and 
under  their  parental  authority  we  have  been  brought  up,  obey- 
ing and  honoring  them. 

That  is  true. 

And  there  are  also  opposite  maxims  and  habits  of  pleasure 
which  flatter  and  attract  our  soul,  but  they  do  not  influence 
thoss  who  have  any  sense  of  right,  and  who  continue  to  hcnor 
the  maxims  of  their  fi&thers  and  obey  them. 

True. 

Now,  when  a  man  is  in  this  state,  and  the  questioning  spirit 
asks  what  is  fair  or  honorable,  and  he  answers  as  the  law  directs, 
and  then  arguments  come  and  reftite  the  word  of  the  legislator, 
and  he  is  driven  into  believing  that  nothing  is  fair  any  more 
than  foul,  or  just  and  good  any  more  than  the  opposite,  and  the 
same  of  all  his  time-honored  notions,  do  you  think  that  he  will 
still  honor  and  obey  them  ? 
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Hut  ia  jmpouible. 

And  when  lie  censea  lo  think  them  hononiblo  and  natanil  aa 
heretofore,  am!  he  fails  to  discover  the  true,  oin  he  lie  os-    ,__ 
pcclod  X/a  pursue  any  life  other  than  thut  which  flaiters  his 
desires  ? 

He  cannot. 

And  from  being  an  observer  of  the  law  he  is  converted  into 
a  iHwlesB  person  ? 

Un  ques  tionabl  J. 

Now  all  this  is  very  iialnral  in  those  who  Btady  pbiloBophy  id 
tfaiB  manner,  and  altui,  as  I  nai  just  now  saying,  most  ezcusabl«. 

Yea,  he  said,  and,  as  I  may  add,  pitiable. 

Therefore,  that  yoar  feelings  may  not  be  moved  to  pity  about 
our  ihiriy-yeHrH-old  citizens,  every  care  must  be  taken  in  intnx 
dnclng  tbem  to  dialectio. 

Certainly. 

Tliey  must  not  be  allowed  to  taate  the  dear  delight  too  early  ; 
that  ia  one  Uiing  speeiiilly  to  be  avoided ;  for  young  men,  as  you 
may  have  observed,  when  they  firsi  get  the  tiLste  in  their  mouths, 
argue  for  amusement,  and  are  ulways  contradicting  and  refuting 
others  in  imitation  of  those  who  refote  tliem ;  they  are  lik« 
puppy-dogs,  who  delight  to  tear  and  pull  at  all  who  come  near 
them. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  is  their  great  dellgltt. 

And  when  they  have  ma<le  many  conquests  and  received 
deftatii  at  the  hands  of  many,  ihey  violently  and  speedily  get 
into  a  way  of  not  believing  anythlug  that  they  believed  befbr«, 
4nd  hence,  not  only  they,  but  philosophy  generally,  has  a  bad 
name  with  iho  rest  of  rhe  worli 

That  is  very  true,  he  said. 

But  when  a  man  begins  to  get  older,  he  will  no  longer  bo 
guilty  of  that  sort  of  insanity ;  he  will  follow  the  example  of 
tiie  dialectician  who  is  seeking  for  truth,  and  not  of  the  eristic, 
who  ia  conti-adlciing  for  the  sake  of  amusement;  and  the  greater 
moderation  of  his  character  will  increase  and  not  diminish  tbo 
honor  of  the  pursuit. 

Very  true,  he  said. 

And  did  we  not  make  spedal  provision  for  this,  when  we  aaid 
that  the  nnturea  of  those  to  whom  philosophy  was  to  be  ImpnTied 
were  to  be  orderly  and  steadfast,  not,  as  now,  any  chance 
■spirant  or  intruder  ? 

Very  true,  he  said. 
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Suppose,  I  sftid,  that  tie  study  of  philoaopliy  lie  coDtiaoed 
diligently  anJ  earoeBtly  and  exolusiveiy  fur  Iwicv  tlie  nuinber 
of  years  nljich  were  pasBed  in  bodily  exercise  —  w*ll  tliat  ba 

Would  you  say  six  or  four  yeara?  he  asked. 

Suppose  five  years  to  be  the  time  fixed,  I  replied  ;  tiRer  that 
they  must  be  sent  down  inio  tlie  den  and  compelled  W  liold  any 
miliiHry  or  other  office  which  young  tneu  are  qualified  to  hold: 
ill  (his  way  they  will  get  their  experieuce  of  life,  and  there  vrill 
be  an  opporttiiuiy  of  trying  whether,  when  they  are  drawn  all 
maimer  of  ways  by  lempiation,  they  will  stand  firm  or  »lir  ut 
ftll. 
..f.        And  how  long  is  thia  stage  of  their  Uvos  (o  last  ? 

Fifteen  years,  I  answered ;  and  when  they  have  reached 
fifty  years  of  age,  then  let  those  who  siill  survive  and  have  ili»- 
tinguishud  themselves  in  every  deed  and  in  all  knowleilge  come 
ai  last  U>  their  cousummatioD:  the  time  has  now arri veil  at  which 
they  must  ruise  the  eye  of  the  soul  to  the  universal  liglit  which 
lighlens  all  things,  and  behold  the  absolute  good  ;  for  that  is  th« 
puliern  areording  to  which  they  are  to  order  the  Slate  and  tba 
lives  of  iodividuHln,  and  the  remainder  of  their  owu  lives  also, 
making  philosophy  their  chief  pursuit;  but,  when  their  tnm 
comes,  aldo  toiling  at  politics  and  ruling  for  the  public  good,  not 
Hi  if  they  were  doing  some  gi'eat  ihiug,  but  of  necessity  :  and 
when  they  have  brought  up  others  like  them  and  lefi  them  in 
their  place  lo  be  guvernors  of  the  Stale,  then  thoy  will  depnrl 
to  the  Islands  of  the  Blest  and  dnoil  there ;  and  the  city  will 
give  them  public  memorials  and  sacriflces  and  honor  ihem,  if 
the  Pythian  oracle  consent,  bb  demigods,  and  at  any  rate  ■• 
blessed  and  divine. 

Tou  are  a  statuary,  Socrates,  and  have  made  c 
perfect  in  beauty. 

Yes,  I  said,  Glaumn,  and  oar  governesses  too ; 
not  suppoae  that  what  I  hare  been  saying  applies 
and  not  to  women  as  far  as  their  natures  can  go. 

There  you  are  right,  be  said,  if,  as  we  described,  they  are  to 
hove  all  things  in  cummoa  with  the  men. 

Well,  I  said,  and  you  would  agree  (would  yon  not?)  that 
what  has  been  said  about  tlie  State  and  the  governmetit  is  nol 
ft  mere  dream,  and  although  difficult  not  impossible,  but  only 
pcssible  in  the  way  that  has  been  supposed :  that  is  to  aaj 
when  the  true  philosopher  kings,  one  or  more  of  them,  are  bora 
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in  a  State,  despUiog  the  bonora  of  (his  present  world  which 
they  deem  mean  aad  worthless,  above  all  eaieeming  right  and 
the  boQor  that  springs  from  right,  and  regarding  justice  as  the 
greatest  and  moat  aecessarv  of  all  things,  whose  ntiujsters  they 
are,  and  whose  principles  will  be  extended  by  them  when  tliey 
set  in  order  their  own  city? 

How  will  they  do  that  ?  lie  said. 

They  will  begin  by  sending  out  ioto  the  country  all  the 
inhsbitanta  of  the  city  who  are  more  than  ten  yenra  old,  and 
will  take  poesession  of  their  children,  who  will  be  unafTectet)  by 
(he  habits  of  their  parents  ;  ihey  will  then  train  them  in  their 
own  habits  and  laws,  that  is  to  say,  in  those  which  we  hava 
given  them :  and  in  this  way  the  State  and  constitution  of 
which  we  were  speakiug  will  soonest  nud  most  easily  succeed, 
and  the  nation  which  has  such  a  constitution  will  be  most  beae- 
fited. 

Yes.  that  will  be  the  best  way.  And  I  think,  Socnites,  that 
you  hare  very  well  described  the  way  in  which  such  a  conadtu- 
tion  might  oome  into  being. 

And  bare  we  not  said  enough  of  the  State,  and  of  the  man 
who  corresponda  to  the  State,  for  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
how  we  sbitll  describe  bim  ? 

Tbem  ia  so  diffloal^,  be  replied,  and  I  say  wi'.b  yon,  enoni^ 
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ft4A  A  ^^  ^  Glanoon,  we  have  arrived  at  the  eooelvaiim 
JL^  that  in  the  perfect  State  wives  and  children  are  to 
be  in  common ;  and  edacation  and  the  arts  of  war  and  peaea 
are  also  to  be  common,  and  the  best  philosophers  and  the  brsr- 
est  warriors  are  to  be  their  kings  ? 

That,  replied  Olaucon,  is  acknowledged. 

Yes,  I  said ;  and  we  have  further  acknowledged  that  tlie 
goyemors,  when  appointed  themselves,  would  take  their  soldiers 
and  place  them  in  hooses  such  as  we  were  describing;  nor 
would  any  one  say  that  anything  which  be  had  was  his  own  — — 
their  houses  were  to  be  conmion ;  and  as  for  their  propertj, 
yon  remember  about  that  ? 

Tes,  I  remember  that  no  one  was  to  have  any  of  the  ordinar/ 
possessions  of  mankind;  they  were  to  be  a  sort  of  warrior 
athletes  and  guardians,  receiving  from  the  other  citizens,  in  lieu 
of  annual  payment,  only  their  maintenance,  and  they  were  to 
take  care  of  themselves  and  of  the  whole  State. 

True,  I  said ;  and  now  that  this  division  of  our  work  is  oon- 
eluded,  let  us  find  the  point  at  which  we  digressed,  that  we  maj 
return  into  the  old  path. 

There  is  no  difficalty  in  doing  that,  he  replied ;  you  appeared 
then,  as  now,  to  have  finished  the  description  of  the  State  ;  and 
you  said  that  such  a  State  was  good,  and  the  man  was  good 
who  answered  to  the  State,  although  you  had  more  excellent 
'%AA  things  to  relate  both  of  State  and  man.  And  you  said 
further,  that  if  this  was  the  true  form,  then  the  others 
were  false ;  and  of  the  false  forms,  you  said,  as  I  remember, 
that  there  were  four  principal  ones,  and  that  the  defects  of 
them,  and  of  the  individuals  corresponding  to  them,  were  worth 
examining :  when  we  had  seen  them  all,  and  finally  agreed  as 
^o  who  who  was  the  best  and  who  was  the  worst  of  them,  we 
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aught  coDgiiler,  aa  yoa  Bald,  wtietlier  the  best  waa  nut  alec  the 
hiippiest,  and  the  worst  the  most  raUernble.  Ani]  whcti  I  asked 
you  what  [he  four  forma  of  goTornmeut  were  of  which  joa 
Rpoke,  tliea  Folemarchus  and  Adeiiuanius  put  ia  their  word; 
and  you  began  again,  and  have  fouud  your  way  to  the  point 
at  which  we  have  uow  arrived. 

Your  recollection,  I  bsmJ,  ia  most  exact. 

Then,  like  a  wrestler,  lie  replied,  you  muat  put  yourself  Again 
ID  the  aame  position ;  and  let  me  aak  the  same  questions,  and 
do  give  me  the  same  answer  which  you  were  about  to  give  nw 
thon. 

Yes,  if  I  can,  I  will,  I  said. 

I  ehall  particularly  wish  to  hear  what  were  the  four  conalita- 
tions  of  wliich  you  were  speaking. 

That.  I  said,  is  easily  answered :  the  four  governments  of 
which  I  spoke,  so  far  as  they  have  distinct  names,  are,  first,  tin 
Cretan  and  Spartan,  which  are  generally  applauded :  nest, 
there  ia  oligarchy  ;  this  ia  not  equally  approved,  and  is  a  form 
of  government  which  has  many  evils :  tliirdly,  democracy,  which 
naturally  followa  oligarchy,  although  different:  and  lastly  comes 
tyranny,  great  and  famous,  which  is  diSerent  from  them  all,  and 
ia  the  fourth  atid  woraC  disorder  of  a  State.  T  do  not  know  of 
any  other  constitution  which  can  be  aaid  to  have  a  distinci  form, 
but  there  are  lordships  and  principalities  which  are  bought  and 
aold,  and  some  other  intermediate  forms  of  government ;  and 
these  nondescripts  are  found  among  barbarians  oftoner  than 
among  Hellenes. 

Yea,  he  replied,  there  are  aaid  to  be  many  curious  forma  of 
goveromeat  among  them. 

Do  yon  know,  I  smd,  that  governmenls  vary  as  the  character! 
of  men  vary,  and  that  there  must  be  as  many  of  tbe  one  as 
there  are  of  the  other  F  Or  perhaps  you  sup|)ose  that  Stal«a 
are  made  of  "oak  and  rock,"  aud  not  out  of  the  human  natures 
which  are  in  tbeni,  and  which  turn  the  scale  and  draw  other 
things  afler  them  ? 

Nay,  he  aoid,  the  States  are  as  the  men  are ;  they  do  bat 
grow  out  of  huuiHU  characters. 

Then  if  the  constitutions  of  Status  are  five,  the  diapoaiUon  of 
individual  minds  will  also  be  five  ? 

Certainty. 

Him  who  answers  to  aristocracy  and  whom  wo  rightly  ,j, 
QsU  just  and  good,  we  have  already  deacrihud ;  and  now 
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we  liaTe  to  describe  the  inferior  sort  of  natures,  being  the 
tendons  and  ambitious,  who  answer  to  the  Spartan  poJitj ; 
the  oligarchical,  democratical,  and  tjrannioEd  man.  J^  ua 
place  the  most  just  by  the  side  of  the  most  unjust,  and  then  wo 
shall  be  able  to  compare  the  relative  happiness  or  unhappineaa 
of  pure  justice  and  pure  injustice :  this  will  oomplete  the  in* 
quirj.  And  then  we  shall  know  whether  we  are  to  pursue  in- 
justioe,  as  Thrasjmachus  advises,  or  justice,  as  the  present  ail- 
ment counsels. 

Certainly,  he  replied,  that  will  be  the  way. 

Suppose,  then,  following  our  old  plan,  which  we  adopted  mm 
being  dearer,  of  taking  the  State  first  and  then  proceeding  to 
the  individual,  we  begin  with  the  government  of  honor  (for  I 
know  of  no  name  for  such  a  government  other  than  timocracyy 
or  perhaps  timarchj)  ;  and  then  we  will  view  the  like  character 
in  the  individual;  and,  afler  that,  consider  oligarchy  and  the 
oligarchical  man  ;  and  then  again  we  will  turn  our  attenUon  to 
democracy  and  the  democratical  man ;  and  lastly,  we  will  go 
and  view  the  city  of  tyranny,  and  there  take  a  look  into  the 
tyrant's  soul,  and  try  to  arrive  nt  the  final  decision. 

That  way  of  viewing  and  judging  of  the  matter  will  be  very 
lational. 

First,  then,  I  said,  let  us  inquire  how  timocracy  (or  the  gov- 
ernment of  honor)  arises  out  of  aristocracy  (or  the  government 
of  the  best).  Clearly,  all  political  changes  onginate  in  division! 
of  the  actual  governing  power ;  for  a  government  which  is 
united,  however  small,  cannot  be  moved. 

That  is  true,  he  said. 

In  what  way,  then,  will  our  city  be  moved,  and  in  what  man- 
ner will  the  two  classes  of  auxiliaries  and  rulers  disagree  among 
themselves  or  with  one  another  ?  Shall  we,  after  the  manner 
of  Homer,  pray  the  Muses  to  tell  us  ^  how  strife  was  firat 
kindled?"  Shall  we  imagine  them,  in  tragic  style,  pretending 
to  be  in  earnest,  playing  with  us  as  with  children  in  solemn 
words  ? 

How  would  they  address  us  ? 
..^  Aftei  this  manner:  A  city  which  is  thus  constituted 
can  haixlly  be  shaken ;  but,  seeinp;  that  everything  which 
has  a  beginning  has  also  an  end,  even  this  constitution  will  in 
time  perish  ana  come  to  dissolution.  And  this  is  the  dissolu* 
tion  :  In  plants  that  grow  on  the  earth,  as  well  as  in  animals 
that  move  on  the  earth's  surface,  fertility  and  sterility  of  soul 
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Mid  bod^  occur  whea  ihe  circles  are  oomplelcd,  in  sliort-lived 
existfiDcee  jiassing  ovei  a  sliort  §pace,  in  long-Ured  ones  over  ft 
long  spttc«.  But,  to  ibe  knowledge  of  htimBn  fecundily  and 
■terility  all  the  wisdom  and  education  of  yoar  rulers  will  not 
att^D  ;  the  liiws  which  reflate  them  will  not  be  discovered  bj 
an  inteUigenee  which  ie  alloyed  with  eeose,  but  will  escApe  them 
and  tliey  will  bring  children  into  the  world  when  they  have  no 
business.  Now  that  which  b  of  divine  birth  has  a  periud  which 
is  contained  in  a  perfect  number  (i.  e.,  a  cyclical  number,  bucIi 
as  6,  which  h  equal  to  the  Bum  of  its  divisors  1,  2,  3,  so  thnt 
when  the  circle  or  time  represented  by  6  is  completed,  the 
lesser  times  or  rotations  reprosenied  by  I,  2,  3  are  also  com- 
pleted), but  that  which  is  of  haman  birth  is  contained  in  a  num- 
ber in  which  first  (t.  «.,  declaring  from  the  periect  cycle)  inca'e- 
ments  by  involution  and  evolution  giving  three  iutervLds  am] 
four  terms  of  approximating  and  diHereatiaiing  and  increasing 
and  waning  numbers  make  all  agreeable  and  commensurable.^ 
The  base  of  these  (3)  with  a  third  added  (4)  when  joined  with 
a  figure  of  five  (20)  and  raised  lo  the  third  power  furnishes  two 
harmonies;^  the  first  a  square  which  is  a  hundred  times  ai 
great  (40(1  =  4  X  100),  and  the  other  n  figure  having  one  side 
equnl  to  the  former,  which,  taken  one  way,  is  equilateral,  but 
also  oblong,  consisting  of  a  hundred  numbers  squared  upon  ra- 
tional diameters  of  a  square  (i.  e.,  in  which  fractions  are  omitted), 
the  side  of  which  is  five  (7  X  7=  49  X  100=  4.900).  each  of 
them  being  less  by  one  (than  the  perfect  square  wliioli  includei 
the  fractions  <c.  50)  or  less  by  two  perfect  squares  of  irratioiuti 
diameters  (of  a  square  the  side  of  which  is  five  ^50  -|-  60  ^ 
100);  and  a  hundred  cubes  of  three  (27  X  100  —  2,700  + 
4,900  +  400  =  8,000).  Now  this  number  represents  a  georae^ 
rical  figure  which  has  coDlrol  over  the  good  and  evil  of  birth*. 
For  when  our  guardians  are  ignorant  of  the  right  seasons,  and 
.mite  bride  and  bridegroom  out  of  due  time,  the  children  will 
not  be  happy  or  goodly.  And  though  the  be)>t  of  them  will  be 
appointed  by  their  predtceasura,  still  they  will  be  unworthy  to 
!:iuld  their  Cither's  places,  and  when  they  come  iulo  power  ai 
guardians,  they  will  soon  be  found  to  fail  in  taking  care  of  us, 
the  Muses,  first  by  undervaluing  music,  and  secondly  gymnastic; 
and  hence  our  young  men  will  be  less  cultivated.     In  the  euc- 

I  TBhmpta,S,il,il;  Ofl-|-a-f4  +  84-8-|-4+3  +  l  =  M. 
*  Or  tha  Bnt  ft  aqiun  which  U  100  X  i^  =  10,000.     Tbt  whah  uiUDlier  vD 
tt«a  be  lT^Oa  =  ft*qiiui  of  100,  uid  u  oblong  of  100  by  TS. 
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oeeding  generation  rnlen  will  be  appointed  who  have  none  of 
the  qualities  of  gaardians.  In  order  to  pat  to  the  test  the 
metal  of  joar  different  races,  which,  like  Uesiod's,  are  of  gold, 
^ .-  and  silver,  and  brass,  and  iron,  iron  will  be  mingled  with 
silver,  and  brass  with  gold,  and  hence  there  will  arise  in- 
equality  and  irregalaritj,  which  always  and  in  all  places  are 
causes  of  enmity  and  war.  Such  is  the  origin  of  strife,  wherever 
arising ;  and  this  is  the  answer  of  the  Muses  to  us. 

Tes,  he  said,  and  we  may  assume  that  they  answer  truly. 

Why,  yes,  I  said,  of  course  they  answer  truly :  the  Mosea 
cannot  do  otherwise. 

And  what  do  the  Muses  say  next  ? 

When  strife  arose,  then  the  two  races  were  drawn  different 
ways :  the  iron  and  brass  fell  to  acquiring  money  and  land  and 
bouses  and  gold  and  silver ;  but  the  gold  and  silver  races,  hay- 
ing the  true  riches  in  their  own  nature,  inclined  towards  virtue 
and  the  ancient  order  of  things.  There  was  a  battle  between 
them,  and  at  last  they  agreed  to  assign  their  land  and  houses 
to  the  possession  of  individuals ;  and  they  enslaved  their  friends 
and  maintainers,  whom  they  had  formerly  protected  in  the  con- 
dition of  freemen,  aud  made  of  them  subjects  and  servants  ; 
while  they  themselves  were  occupied  with  war  and  the  watching 
of  them. 

That,  he  replied,  will  probably  be  the  origin  of  the  change. 

And  the  new  government  which  thus  arises  will  be  of  a  form 
intermediate  between  oligarchy  and  aristocracy. 

Very  true. 

And  now,  after  the  change  has  been  made,  what  will  be  their 
way  of  life  ?  Clearly,  the  new  State,  being  in  a  mean  between 
oligarchy  and  the  perfect  State,  will  partly  follow  one  and  partly 
the  other,  and  will  also  have  some  peculiarities. 

That  is  true,  he  said. 

In  the  honor  given  to  rulers,  in  the  abstinence  of  the  warrior 
class  from  agriculture,  handicrafts,  and  other  trades,  in  the  insti* 
tution  of  common  meals,  attention  to  gymnastics  and  militarj 
training  —  in  all  these  the  citizen  will  resemble  the  perfect 
State. 

True. 

But  in  the  fear  of  admitting  philosophers  to  power,  because 
their  philosophy  is  no  longer  simple  and  earnest,  but  made  up 
of  mixed  elements ;  and  in  turning  from  them  to  passionate 
and  simpler  characters,  who  are  by  nature  fitted  for  war  rathef 
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ttwii  peace ;  and  \a  tiie  vttlue  which  Ibej  set  npoa  mililaiy   , 
■tralageme  Hod  contrivances,  and  in  thdr  everUsttiig  wan 
—  this  State  will  bo  for  the  most  part  peculittr. 

Tea. 

Yes,  I  Biiid :  and  men  of  this  stamp  nill  be  covetoas  of 
monej',  like  those  who  live  io  oligarchies  ;  they  will  hare  ■ 
fierce  secret  lungijig  after  gold  and  silver,  wbicli  they  will  hoard 
io  dark  places,  having  magazines  arjd  trvosureB  of  their  own  for 
the  deposit  and  concealmeut  of  them  j  also  castles  which  are 
just  nests  for  their  eggs,  and  in  which  they  will  spend  larga 
lums  on  their  wives,  or  on  any  oihera  whom  they  please. 

That  is  most  tnie,  he  said. 

And  they  are  miserly  because  they  have  no  means  of  openlf 
ncquiring  the  money  which  thoy  priie  ;  they  will  spend  that 
which  is  another  miin's  in  their  lust;  stealing  their  pleasnres 
and  niDDing  away  like  children  from  the  taw,  their  father  :  Uiey 
have  been  schooled  not  by  gentle  infiuencea  but  by  force ;  for 
they  Imve  no  thought  of  ilie  true  muse  of  reason  and  philosophy, 
and  (rymniiBtic  is  preferred  by  them  to  music. 

Undoubtedly,  he  said,  the  form  of  government  which  you  de- 
scribe is  a.  mixture  of  good  and  evil. 

Why,  there  is  a  mixture,  I  said  ;  but  one  thing,  and  one  thing 
only,  is  predominantly  seeu,  —  the  spirit  of  coeieatioa  and  am- 
bition ;  and  these  are  due  to  the  prevaleuoe  of  the  passiouate  or 
epirilnal  elenieoL 

Assuredly,  he  said. 

Such  is  the  origin  and  such  the  character  of  this  Slate,  of 
which  the  outline  only  has  been  ^veii  ;  the  more  perfect  exe- 
caiion  of  the  sketch  was  not  required,  because  the  outline  u 
enough  to  show  tlie  type  of  the  most  perfectly  just  and  unjust  ( 
and  (o  go  tlirongh  all  the  States  and  all  the  characters  of  men, 
leaving  none  of  them  out,  would  be  an  interminable  labor. 

Tery  true,  he  replied. 

Who  answers  to  this  form  of  government  —  how  did  he  come 
into  being,  tuid  what  is  he  like? 

I  think,  said  Adelmnntus,  that  in  the  spirit  of  conteuiion 
which  characterizea  him,  he  is  not  unlike  our  friend  Glnucon. 

Perhaps,  I  said,  he  may  be  like  him  in  that  one  [loint ;  hot 
there  are  other  respects  in  whicn  he  is  very  different. 

In  what  reBpecls  ? 

He  should  have  more  of  self-assertion  and  be  somewhat  lew 
wvored  by  the  Muses,  yet  not  other  than  a  lover  ol  the  Muses  ; 
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•jg  and  he  •boold  be  a  good  liBtener,  but  not  a  apeaker. 

man  of  thia  8ort  may  be  imagined  to  be  roogh  with  ala^ 
not  Uke  the  educated  man,  who  it  too  proud  fbr  that ;  and  hm 
will  also  be  courteous  to  freemen,  aiid  reroarkablj  obedient  to 
authority ;  he  is  a  lover  of  power  and  a  lover  of  honor ;  eUum- 
ing  to  be  a  ruler,  not  because  he  is  a  speaker,  or  on  any 
ground  of  that  sort,  but  because  he  is  a  soldier,  and,  as  a  aoldimv 
has  performed  feats  of  arms :  he  is  also  a  lover  of  gyninaalia 
exercises  and  of  the  chase. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  is  the  character  of  timocracy. 

Such  an  one  will  despise  riches  only  when  he  is  young ;  but 
as  he  gets  older  he  will  be  more  and  more  attracted  to  them, 
because  he  has  a  piece  of  the  avaricious  nature  in  him,  and  ia 
not  single-minded  towards  virtue,  having  lost  his  best  guardian. 

Who  is  that  ?  said  Adeimantus. 

Philosophy,  I  said,  tempered  with  music,  who  comes  and  takes 
up  her  abode  in  a  man  through  life,  and  is  the  only  saviour  of 
his  virtue. 

Grood,  he  said. 

Such,  I  said,  is  the  timocratical  youth,  and  he  is  like  the  tim- 
ocratical  State. 

Exactly. 

His  origin  is  as  follows:  He  is  often  the  son  of  a  brave 
father,  who  dwells  in  an  ill-governed  city,  the  honors  and  offices 
of  which  he  declines,  and  will  not  go  to  law,  but  is  ready  to 
waive  his  rights  in  order  that  he  may  escape  trouble. 

And  how  does  the  son  come  into  being  ? 

The  character  of  the  son  begins  to  develop  when  he  hears 
his  mother  grumbling  at  her  husband  for  not  having  a  seat  in 
the  government,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  she  loses  pre- 
cedence among  other  women.  Further,  when  she  sees  her  hus- 
band not  very  eager  about  money,  and  instead  of  battling  and 
railing  in  the  law  courts  or  assembly,  taking  everything  of  that 
sort  quietly ;  and  when  she  observes  that  his  thoughts  alwaya 
centre  in  himself,  while  he  treats  her  witli  very  considerable  in- 
difference, she  is  annoyed  at  all  this,  and  says  to  her  son  thai 
his  father  is  only  half  a  man  and  far  too  easy-going:  not  to 
mention  other  similar  complaints  which  women  love  to  utter. 

Yes,  said  Adeimantus,  they  give  us  plenty  of  them,  smd  in 
their  own  characteristic  style. 

And  you  know,  I  said,  that  the  old  servants  of  the  family, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  attached,  talk  privately  in  the  same 
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■train  to  the  sods  ;  and  if  they  eee  nny  ooe  whn  owes  money  to 
their  father,  or  is  wronging  biin  in  nny  wity.  itnil  he  fails  to 
prosecuta  them,  tliey  tell  the  youih  that  when  he  grows  up  be 
must  retaliate  upon  hia  JnjurerB,  and  lie  more  of  a  man  ,_. 
ttiaD  his  fiitber.  He  has  only  to  iroik  ubroail  and  lie 
hears  and  sees  the  autoe  r^ort  of  tiling :  those  who  do  their  own 
husiiiei'B  in  the  city  Hre  called  simple,  and  held  in  no  esteem, 
while  the  bueybodie?  are  honored  and  applauded.  The  resalt 
is  tliHt  the  young  man,  hearing  and  seeing  all  these  lhi[iga,  ^ 
bearing,  too,  the  words  of  bis  ititlier,  and  having  a  nearer  view 
of  his  way  of  life,  and  making  oomimrisoiis  of  him  and  others,  — • 
b  drawn  opposite  ways :  while  his  father  is  watering  and 
nourishing  the  rational  prindple  in  his  soul,  the  others  are 
encouraging  the  passionate  and  appetilive ;  and  he  being  not 
originally  of  a  bad  nature,  bat  having  kept  bitU  company,  is 
broiigiit  by  their  Joint  influence  to  a  middle  point,  and  gives  up 
the  kingdom  which  is  within  him  to  the  middle  principle  of 
oonutntiou^ne^'s  and  passion,  and  becomes  proud  and  ambitious. 

You  seem  to  me  lo  have  described  his  origin  perfectly. 

Then  we  have  now,  I  said,  the  second  form  of  goTemment 
■nd  the  second  type  uf  cliariicter  ? 

Wo  have. 

Next,  let  us  look  at  another  man  who,  a«  Aeschylus  says,  i| 
■et  over  ngiunst  another  State  ;  or  rather,  as  our  plan  requirw, 
begin  with  the  State. 

By  all  means. 

I  believe  that  oligarchy  follows  next  in  order. 

And  what  manner  of  governmeut  do  you  term  oligarchy  ? 

A  government  resting  on  a  viiluation  of  property,  in  wbidi 
the  rich  have  power  and  the  poor  are  deprived  of  power. 

I  understand,  he  replied. 

Shall  I  describe  how  the  change  from  timocracy  to  oligarchy 

Yes. 

Well,  I  said,  no  eyes  are  required  in  order  to  see  hnw  that 
cornea  about. 

How? 

That  private  hoard  of  theirs  is  the  source  o.  the  Bvil ;  iha 
accumulation  of  gold  ruins  timocracy :  they  invent  some  ex 
travaguDce  which  U  in  open  coutraveu^u  of  the  law,  hi' 
■either  they  nor  their  trivaA  cnre  about  llit. 

That  might  be  expected. 
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And  then  one  feeing  another  prepares  to  iiTal  bini,  moA 
Ibe  whole  IkkIj  of  the  citbeos  aoqaires  a  eimilar  chancter. 

Lfkalj  eriougli. 

Afler  that  tliej  f^et  on  in  trade,  and  the  more  they  think  of 
thla  the  leiM  thej  think  of  yirtue ;  for  when  riches  and  yirtoa 
are  plaoud  together  in  the  scales  of  the  balance,  the  one  always 
rises  as  the  other  fklls. 

True. 
...        And  in  proportion  as  riches  and  rich  men  are  honored 
in  the  State,  virtue  and  the  virtuous  are  dishonored. 

Clearly. 

And  what  is  honored  is  cultivated,  and  that  which  bas 
honor  is  neglected. 

That  is  the  ease. 

AikI  so  at  last,  instead  of  loving  contention  and  glory, 
beotaue  lovers  of  trade  and  money,  and  they  honor  and  rever- 
euoe  the  rich  man,  and  make  a  ruler  of  him,  and  dishonor  tlie 
poor  umu. 

Ot^rtttUily. 

Tht'U  they  priH^eed  to  make  a  law  which  fixes  a  sum  of 
monoy  as  tho  qualitii^ution  of  citizenship ;  the  money  fixed  is 
uu>ro  or  W.HH  a:«  tho  oligarv'hy  is  more  or  less  exclusive ;  and 
Ihev  tbrhid  any  one  whose  pi*0[)erty  is  below  the  amount  fixed 
to  share  in  the  giwerument :  these  changes  in  the  coa«titatioD 
th«^Y  ofioct  by  ibree  of  arms,  if  intimidation  has  not  alreadj' 
done  the  wiurk. 

Very  true. 

Ami  thbik  s(HNftkiug  generally,  19  the  way  in  which  oligarclij 
ia  establt»heil. 

Ye««  he  9Mud ;  but  what  are  the  chanMrteri^tics  of  this  fi 
uf  ^^Y«»rtiment«  aiKi  what  are  the  suppose  defects  ? 

Fir«;  K>t'  alU  1  ^kU  ci>£ii»der  (he  nature  of  the  qvali 


Jut4  ihiuk  what  w\.>ald  happen  it  the  pilots  were  to  be 
acwriUv^  K«  their  pro^^rcy^  and  a  poor  maa  refu;«ed  penniaaioo 
l»  sceer«  e^eu  though  he  were  a  better  piloc  ? 

\  ou  aji^Ai:  tba;  ;:^.^y  wotild  shipwreck  ? 

\'iie ;  Aiiil  U  rvc  :ni*  :ryw  of  tiie  I'-vercaieac  of  anydiine?^ 

\'iM*  chas  iri  wh;i:  I  soould  imi^r^*^- 

And  woiila  vvu  ^iv  chis  oc  a  ciDT  i.*so.  ?r  do  vca  maka  ac 
SlI!cep(^ou  !ii  T^vor  ot  A  vHcy  ? 

Say,  b«f  5a:u.  "iie  owe  ^i  a  01:7  ;»  <::*!  <cr-;o^!er.  in  pcnportsoa 
V  :he  ruj«*  v>f  A  vT/v  is  ,j-«a:er  ia«:  men*  iiiiiiTilL. 
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TbiH,  then, ' 

Clearly. 

Aod  here  is  another  defect  which  is  quite  na  bad. 

"What  defect  ? 

Tlie  inevitable  divisinn  ;  each  a  State  is  not  one,  but  two 
States,  the  one  of  poor  men,  the  other  of  rich  raeii,  who  nn 
living  on  the  aame  »pot  and  ever  conspiring  against  one  another. 

Tea,  that  is  equally  bad. 

Another  discredits  hie  fenture  is  the  impossibility  of  cnrryiug 
on  aoy  war,  becanse  ii'  ihey  arm  and  use  the  multitude  they  ara 
more  afraid  of  tliem  than  of  the  enemy :  that  is  unaToitlable. 
If  they  do  not  use  them,  (hen,  in  the  hour  of  battle,  ihey  appear 
oligarchs  indeed,  lew  to  fight  and  few  to  rule :  and  at  the  same 
time  their  fondness  for  money  makes  them  imwilliug  to  paj 

That  is  not  creditable. 

And  what  do  you  say  of  our  former  charge  that,  under  such 
*  couetilution,  the  aame  perBons  are  bnsy  at  many  Ihings,    .  ,„ 
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husbandmen,    tradesmen,  warriors,  all 
Does  that  seem  well  F 

Anything  but  well. 

There  is  another  evil  which  is,  perhaps,  the  grentoBt  of  all, 
and  to  which  this  State  first  begins  to  be  liable. 

What  is  the  evil  ? 

The  evil  is  ibat  a  man  may  sell  all  that  he  has,  and  another 
may  possess  his  property,  yet  after  the  sale  he  may  dwell  in 
the  city  of  which  be  is  no  longer  a  part,  Ijeing  neither  trader, 
nor  artisan,  nor  horseman,  nor  hoplite,  but  only  poor  and  help- 
lees. 

Yea.  Ibat  begins  in  lUis  State. 

An  oligarchy  ofiers  no  security  ag^nst  this  ;  for  oligarchiei 
liave  both  the  extremes  of  great  wealth  and  utter  jinrerty. 

True. 

But  think  again  :  what  sort  of  a  gentlemen  js  tliis  ?  In  hit 
wealthy  days,  while  he  was  spending  his  money,  was  he  a  whrt 
more  giiod  to  the  State  for  the  purposes  of  which  wo  were  just 
now  speaking  ?  Or  did  he  only  seem  to  he  a  member  of  Ih6 
ruling  body,  being  really  no  more  a  ruler  than  he  was  a  eub- 
jeci,  but  just  a  spendthrift  P 

As  yon  say,  he  seemed  to  be  a  ruler,  but  was  only  a  spend* 
thrift. 

May  W9  not  siiy  that  this  is  the   Irone  in  the  bouse  who  U 
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like  the  drone  in  the  honeycomb,  and  that  the  one  is  the  plag«9 
of  the  city  as  the  other  is  of  the  hive  ? 

Just  so,  Socrates. 

And  God  has  made  the  flying  drones,  Adeimantns,  all  with- 
ont  stings,  whereas  of  the  walking  drones  he  has  made  aomo 
without  stings  and  others  with  dreadful  stings :  of  the  stinglesa 
dass  are  those  who  in  their  old  age  end  by  dying  paupers ;  of 
the  stingers  come  all  the  criminal  class,  as  they  are  termed. 

Most  true,  he  said. 

Clearly  then,  whenever  you  see  paupers  in  a  State,  some- 
where in  that  neighborhood  there  are  hidden  away  thieves  and 
eat-purses,  and  robbers  of  temples,  and  other  malefisu^tors. 

That  is  clear. 

Well,  I  said,  and  in  oligarchical  States  do  you  not  find  paiH 
pers? 

Yes,  he  said ;  nearly  everybody  is  a  pauper  who  is  not  a 
mler. 

And  may  we  be  so  bold  as  to  suppose  that  there  are  also 
many  criminals  to  be  found  in  them,  rogues  who  have  stings, 
and  whom  the  authorities  are  careful  to  restrain  by  force  ? 

Certainly,  we  may  be  so  bold. 

The  existence  of  such  persons  is  to  be  attributed  to  want 
of  education,  ill-training,  and  an  evil  constitution  of  the  State  ? 

True. 

Such,  then,  is  the  form  and  such  are  the  evils  of  oligarchy ; 
and  there  may  be  other  evils. 

That  is  pretty  much  the  truth. 
..Q       Then   now  oligarchy,  or   the   form  of  government  in 
which  the  rulers  are  elected  for  their  wealth,  may  bo  re- 
garded as  dismissed.     Let  us  next  proceed  to  consider  the  na« 
tore  and  origin  of  the  individual  who  answers  to  the  State* 

Yes,  by  all  means. 

Is  not  this  the  manner  of  the  change  from  the  timocratical  to 
the  oligarchical  ?  Suppose  the  representative  of  timocracy  to 
have  a  son  :  at  first  he  begins  by  emulating  his  father  and  walk- 
ing in  his  footsteps,  but  presently  he  sees  him  strike  all  in  a  mo- 
ment on  a  sunken  reef,  which  is  the  State,  and  he  and  all  that 
he  has  are  lost ;  he  may  have  been  a  general  or  some  other 
high  officer  who  is  brought  to  trial  under  a  prejudice  raised  by 
informers,  and  either  put  to  death,  or  exiled,  or  deprived  of  the 
privileges  of  a  citizen,  and  all  his  property  taken  from  him. 

That  is  very  Tkely  to  happen. 
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Aid  the  BOD  has  aeeo  and  known  all  this  —  he  is  r  rained 
man,  and  his  fear  has  taught  him  to  knock  ambition  and  pasaioa 
heail  fore  moat  from  bis  bosom's  throne ;  humbled  by  poverty  he 
takes  to  mooey-mukJDg,  and  by  mean  and  amalt  savings  and 
doings  gets  a  fortune  together.  Is  not  this  man  likely  to  seat 
the  concupiscent  and  covetous  elements  on  that  vacant  throne  ? 
They  will  play  the  great  king  within  him,  and  he  will  arraj 
them  with  liura  and  collar  and  sciuiitar. 

Likely  1     Yes,  he  replied. 

And  when  he  has  made  the  reasoning  and  pnssionate  fiiciillie* 
■it  on  the  ground  obediently  on  either  side,  and  taught  them  to 
know  their  place,  he  compels  the  one  to  think  only  of  the 
method  by  which  lesser  sums  may  be  converted  into  larger  one*, 
and  schools  the  other  into  the  worship  and  admiration  of  richea 
and  rich  men  ;  no  ambition  will  he  tolerate  except  the  ambition 
of  getting  rich  and  the  meaos  which  lead  to  this. 

Of  all  conversions,  he  said,  there  is  none  so  speedy  or  so  sura 
KB  when  the  ambitious  youth  changes  into  the  avaricious  one. 

And  the  avaricioas,  I  said,  is  the  oligarchical  youth  ? 

Yes,  he  said  ;  at  any  rate  the  individual  out  of  whom  b« 
came  is  like  the  State  out  of  which  oligarehy  came. 

Let  oa  then  conuder  whether  there  is  any  likeness  between 
them. 

Very  good. 

First,  then,  they  resemble   one   anolher  in  the    value 
which  they  set  upon  wealth  ? 

Certainly. 

Also  in  their  penurioas,  laborioos  character ;  the  individnil 
only  satbfies  his  necessary  appetites,  and  confines  his  expendi- 
ture to  them  i  his  other  desires  he  subdues,  onder  the  idea  thfti 
there  is  no  use  in  them? 

Tnie. 

He  is  a  shabby  fellow,  I  said,  who  saves  something  out  of 
everything  and  makes  a  purse  for  himself;  and  this  is  the  sort 
of  man  whom  the  vulgar  applaud.  Is  be  not  like  the  StaM 
which  he  represents  ? 

That  would  be  my  view  of  him,  he  replied ;  at  any  n>l«^ 
money  is  highly  valued  by  him  as  well  as  by  the  Stale. 

Why,  he  is  not  a  man  of  cultivation,  1  said. 

I  imagine  not,  he  said  ;  bad  he  been  educated  he  would  never 
have  made  a  blind  god  director  of  his  dioniH,  or  given  him  chief 
bonor.* 
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Excellent  I  I  said.  Yet  consider  this :  Will  tber«  not  Iw 
foanil  in  him,  owing  to  his  want  of  cultivation,  dronelika  desina 
•8  of  pauper  aod  rogue,  which  are  forabl;  kept  dotni  bf  ia» 
general  habit  of  life  ? 

True. 

Do  jTou  know  where  joa  will  hare  to  look  if  jou  want  to  dis- 
cover his  rogneries  P 

Where  must  I  look  ? 

Let  him  be  the  guardinn  of  an  orphan,  or  have  some  other 
great  opportunity  of  acting  dislionestl/,  aod  then  he  will  show 
that,  in  sustaining  the  mputntion  of  uprightness  which  attaichea 
to  him  in  his  dealings  generally,  he  coerces  his  other  bad  pM- 
aious  by  an  effort  of  virtue ;  not  that  be  convinces  tliem  of  eril, 
or  exerts  over  them  the  gentle  influence  of  reason,  but  he  acta 
upon  them  by  necessity  and  fear,  and  because  he  trembles  for 
bis  possessions. 

That  is  clear. 

Yes,  indeed,  I  said,  my  dear  friend,  yon  will  Snd  that  tbs 
natural  desires  of  the  drone  commonly  exist  in  him  all  the  same, 
wbeoever  he  lias  the  ependlng  of  another's  goods. 

No  mistake  about  that. 

Tliis  sort  of  man,  then,  will  be  at  war  wiih  himself;  ha  will 
be  two  men,  and  not  one ;  but,  in  general,  his  better  desires 
will  be  found  to  prevail  over  his  inferior  ones. 

True. 

For  these  reasons  snch  an  one  will  be  mora  decent  tfaeo 
many  are ;  yet  the  true  virtue  ot  a  unanimous  and  harmonioas 
•oal  will  be  far  out  of  bis  reach. 

That  I  believe. 

And  surely,  in  his  private  capacity,  the  miser  will  be 
n  ignoble  competitor  in  a  State  for  any  priie  of  victory, 
or  other  object  of  houorsble  ambition ;  he  is  loo  much  afraid 
of  awakening  his  expensive  appeliles  and  inviting  them  to  help 
and  join  in  tbe  struggle;  in  true  oligarchical  fashion  he  fights 
with  a  small  part  only  of  his  resources,  and  ihe  result  com- 
monly is  that  be  loses  the  prize  and  saves  his  money. 

Very  true. 

Can  we  any  longer  doubt,  then,  that  tbe  miser  and  money* 
Baker  answers  to  the  oligardiicnl  State  ? 

Certainly  not. 

Next  comes  democracy  and  tbe  deuocratical  man ;  tbe  origla 
and  nature  of  them  we  have  still  to  Icfirn,  that  we  may  com- 
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para  tlie  iodiyidual   and  ibe  State,  and  so   pronounce   opon 
them. 

Thnt,  he  said,  is  onr  method. 

Well,  I  uid,  is  not  this  Ilie  way  in  which  the  chuige  from 
oligarchy  into  democracy  anBea  ?  —  ihey  are  insaiinble  of 
wenlih  which  they  propoBo  to  themselves  as  tlieir  end  ;  nod  the 
rulers,  mho  are  aware  tliat  their  own  power  rests  upon  prO[>- 
erty,  refuse  (o  curtail  by  law  ihe  extravagance  of  tlie  spend- 
thrift youth  because  they  will  gain  by  their  ruiu ;  they  lead 
them  money,  and  buy  tliem  ont  of  their  land,  unA  grow  in  wealth 
and  honor  ? 

Exactly. 

Tliere  cau  be  no  doubt  that  in  n  State  you  cannot  have  in 
the  citizens  the  love  of  wealth  and  the  spirit  of  moderation; 
one  or  the  other  will  have  to  be  disregarded. 

That  b  tolerably  clear. 

And  in  oligarchical  States,  from  carelesRoess  and  the  indnl- 
gence  of  ihair  extravngance,  men  of  good  family  have  otien 
been  reduced  to  beggary  ? 

Yes,  often. 

And  still  they  remain  in  the  city ;  there  they  ore,  and  they 
have  BtingB  and  arms,  and  some  of  them  owe  money,  some  are 
no  longer  citizens:  a  third  class  are  in  both  predicaments,  and 
they  bate  and  conspire  against  those  who  have  got  their  prop- 
erty, and  anybody  else,  and  are  eager  for  revolution. 

That  is  true. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  men  of  businesa,  stooping  as  they 
walk,  and  pretending  never  so  much  as  to  see  those  whom  they 
have  already  ruined,  insert  the  sting  —  that  is,  their  money— 
into  anybody  else  who  is  not  on  his  guard  against  them,  and 
■eoover  the  parent  or  principal  sum  many  times  over  multiplied 
_-to  a  family  of  children;  this  is  the  way  in  which  tliey  make 
drone  and  pauper  lo  abound  in  the  State. 

Yes,  he  said,  there  are  plenty  of  them,  that  is  certain.       ... 

The  evil  is  like  a  fire  which  is  blazing  up,  and  whioh 
they  will  not  extinguish  either  by  pladng  restriction  on  Ihe  di»< 
^Wsition  of  property  or  — 

What  is  the  other  solution  of  (he  difBculty  ? 

One  which  is  about  m  gtiod,  and  has  the  advantage  of  ooin- 
pelliug  the  citizens  to  look  to  their  characters :  Let  there  be 
%n  ordinance  that  every  one  shall  enter  into  voluntary  coii- 
IrsrCis  at  his  own  risk,  and  there  will  be  less  of  this  scan<lalout 
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moDej-makiog,  and  the  evila  of  which  we  were  speaking 
greatly  lessened  in  the  State. 

Yesy  they  will  be  greatly  lessened. 

At  present  the  governors,  induced  by  the  motiyes  whidi  I 
have  named,  treat  their  subjects  badly ;  while  they  and  their 
adherents,  especially  the  young  men  of  the  governing  dasa 
lead  a  life  of  luxury  and  idleness  both  of  body  and  mind ;  they 
do  nothing,  and  are  incapable  of  holding  out  against  pleasare 
and  pain. 

Very  true. 

They  care  only  for  making  money,  and  are  as  indifferent  aa 
the  pauper  to  the  cultivation  of  virtue. 

Yes,  quite  indifferent 

Now  in  this  state  of  things  the  rulers  and  their  subjects  come 
in  one  another's  way,  whether  on  a  journey  or  some  other  ooot^ 
aion  of  meeting,  or  on  a  pilgrimage  or  march  as  fellow-soldiera 
or  fellow-sailors ;  they  observe  each  other  in  the  moment  of 
danger  (and  where  danger  is  there  is  no  fear  that  the  poor  will 
be  despised  by  the  rich),  and  very  likely  the  wiry,  sunburnt 
poor  man  may  be  placed  in  battle  at  the  side  of  a  wealthy  one 
who  has  never  spoilt  his  complexion,  and  has  plenty  of  super- 
fluous flesh  —  when  he  sees  such  an  one  puffing  and  at  his 
wits'-end,  can  he  avoid  drawing  the  conclusion  that  men  of  this 
sort  are  only  rich  because  no  one  has  the  courage  to  despoil 
them  ?  And  when  they  meet  in  private  will  they  not  be  saying 
to  one  another  that  our  '<  warriors  are  nothing  worth  ?  " 

Yes,  he  said,  I  am  quite  aware  that  this  is  their  way  of  talking. 

And,  as  where  a  body  is  weak  the  addition  of  a  touch  firom 
without  may  bring  on  illness,  and  sometimes  even  when  there 
b  no  external  provocation  a  commotion  may  arise  within,  in 
the  same  way  where  there  is  weakness  in  the  State  there  is  also 
likely  to  be  illness,  the  occasion  of  which  may  be  very  slight, 
one  party  introducing  their  democratical,  the  other  their  oli- 
garchical allies,  and  the  State  may  &11  sick,  and  be  at  war  with 
herself  and  in  a  state  of  distraction,  even  when  there  is  no 
jrjr-  external  cause. 
Yes,  surely. 

And  thee  democracy  comes  into  being  after  the  poor  hava 
oonquered  their  opponents,  slaughtering  some  and  banishing 
■orae,  while  to  the  remainder  they  give  an  equal  share  of  free* 
dom  and  power ;  and  this  is  the  form  of  government  in  whick 
the  magistrates  are  commonly  elected  by  lot. 
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Tm,  Le  eaid,  tliat  is  the  oature  of  democracy,  whelher  eitob- 
lished  by  arms  or  liy  foar,  itnd  the  withdrawal  of  the  oppoaita 
parly. 

And  now  vihat,  ie  their  manner  of  life,  and  what  sort  of  ■ 
government  is  thja?     For  as  the  government  Ls,  such  will  be  the 

Clearly,  he  said. 

In  the  first  place,  are  they  not  free  ?  and  the  city  is  fall  of 
freedom  and  frankoess  —  there  a  maD  may  do  as  he  likes. 

Yes,  that  ia  often  said,  he  replied. 

And  where  this  freedom  is,  thoi'e  every  mitn  is  clearly  abis 
to  order  his  life  as  he  pleasee? 

Clearly. 

Then  in  this  kind  of  State  there  will  be  the  greatest  yarietf 
t>(  human  natures  7 

There  will. 

This,  then,  is  likely  to  be  the  fairest  of  Slat«a,  and  may  ba 
compared  to  an  embroidered  robe  which  is  spangled  with  doW' 
ers ;  and  being  in  like  manner  spangled  with  the  manners  and 
characiers  of  mankind  will  appear  lo  be  the  fairest  of  them  all. 
And  jitst  as  women  and  children  think  variety  charming,  so 
there  are  many  men  who  will  deem  this  the  fairest  of  Slates. 

Tes. 

Yes,  I  said,  my  noble  sir,  and  a  good  place  in  which  to  go 
Knd  look  for  a  government. 

Why? 

Because  of  the  liberty  which  reigns  there :  they  have  a  oom- 
|Jete  assortment  of  constitatioas ;  and  if  a  loau  has  a  mind  to 
MtabHsh  a  State,  as  we  are  doing,  he  must  go  lo  a  democracy 
«s  he  would  go  to  a  bnznar,  where  they  sell  them,  and  pick  oat 
one  that  suits  him  ;  then,  when  he  bas  mode  his  choice,  he  may 
.ay  the  foundation  of  his  State. 

Ho  will  be  sure,  he  said,  to  have  patterns  enough. 

And  there  bein^  no  necessity,  I  said,  for  you  to  govern  in 
■  ais  State,  even  if  you  have  the  capacity,  or  to  be  governed  un- 
less yon  like,  or  to  go  to  war  when  the  others  go  to  war,  or 
to  be  at  peace  when  others  are  at  pence,  unless  yoa  are  dia- 
posed  —  there  being  no  necessity  also  because  some  law  forbidi 
you  to  hold  office  or  be  a  dicast.  that  you  should  not  hold 
ofBcD  Of  be  a  dioast,  if  you  hnve  a  mind  yourself — is  not  ,,- 
thnt  a  way  of  life  which  foi  the  moment  ia  supremely  de- 
lightful ? 
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Tei,  for  the  moment,  thnt  is  true. 

And  IB  not  the  calmness  of  tliote '  against  whom  seutenoe  fc 
been  given  often  quite  cljarniiug  ?  Under  n  goTeniment  of  this 
Bort  there  are  men  who,  when  tht-y  hnve  lieen  cocderaued  to 
death  or  exile,  slay  where  iht'y  are  and  walk  about  the  world ) 
the  gentleman  pai'ade«  like  a  hero,  iia  though  nobody  sair  or 

Yes,  be  replied,  I  have  ofien  remarked  that. 

Yes,  I  said  ;  and  the  forgiving  spirit  of  democracy,  and  th« 
"don't  CHre"  about  trifles,  and  the  disregiird  wbkh  she  shows 
of  all  the  Sne  princijtleB  which  we  were  solemnly  affirming  at 
tlie  fouudation  of  the  city  —  us  when  we  said  that,  eicept  in  the 
case  of  somu  I'are  natures,  never  will  there  be  a  good  man  who 
Irom  his  early  youth  has  not  niade  things  of  beauty  an  amtue- 
menC  and  also  a  study  —  how  grandly  does  she  trample  all  thM 
under  fool,  never  giving  a,  thought  to  the  pursuits  which  maka 
«  Blnte^mui,  and  is  satislied  to  honor  a  man  who  says  that  ha 
is  the  people's  friend. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  is  glorious. 

These  and  other  kindred  characteristics  ore  proper  lo  demote 
ncy,  which  ia  a  charming  form  of  government,  full  of  variety 
ftnd  diversity,  and  dispeiiKing  equality  to  equals  and  unequab  alike. 

That,  he  said,  is  sutficienily  well-known. 

Consider  now,  I  said,  what  manner  of  man  the  individual  n, 
or  rather  ciiusider,  us  in  the  case  of  the  Stat*;,  how  be  ia  created. 

Very  good,  he  said. 

Is  not  this  the  way,  —  be  is  the  son  of  the  miserly  and  oB* 
garchicnl  father  who  has  trained  him  in  his  own  habits  7 

Exactly. 

And,  like  his  father,  he  keeps  under  the  pleasures  which  srs 
of  the  spending  and  not  of  the  getting  sort,  being  those  which 
are  called  by  us  onuecessary.  Tlie  argument  will  be  clearer  if 
we  here  distinguish  which  axa  the  necessary  and  which  are  the 


otmecessary  pleasures. 
I  should  like  to  do  that. 


Necessary  plea 
'j  benefit  us 
i  necessai-y. 


e  those  of  which  we  cannot  get  rid,  and 
-hen  they  ore  satisfied ;  both  binds  are  rightlj 


e  oar  nature  is  i 


rily  attracted  t 


easary? 


True. 

And  therefore  we  are  not  wrong  i 


calling  thnm  ne» 


ir  gmd  oaiatt  about  thoM." 
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We  «ro  not. 

Agairj,  Hs  lo  the  desirea  which  a  man  may  get  rid  of,  if  h» 
BiakeB  that  his  object  when  young,  ibe  presence  of  which,  tnoi'e- 
over,  does  no  good,  and  in  some  cases  the  reverse  of  good,—* 
khall  we  not  be  right  in  SH^iug  that  all  these  are  uniieceSNuy  ? 

Yea,  certainly. 

Suppose  we  wilect  an  example  of  either  kind,  in  order  tfatt 
we  may  ho^e  a  general  notion  of  them  ? 

Very  good, 

Will  not  the  desire  of  eating,  that  is,  of  simple  food  and  con< 
dimentA,  as  far  as  tbey  are  required  for  health  and  strength,  ba 
of  the  necessary  cIhss  ? 

That  is  what  I  should  suppose. 

The  pleasure  of  eating  is  neceasary  in  two  ways,  — fint  M 
benefiiiial,  and  also  as  needed  for  the  sapport  of  life? 

Yes. 

But  the  condiments  are  only  necessary  as  being  good  for 
health? 

Certainly. 

And  the  desire  which  goes  beyond  this  of  fiands  of  a  leM 
simple  kind,  which  might  generally  be  got  rid  of,  if  controlled 
and  trained  in  youth,  nnd  is  hurl  till  to  the  iKMly  and  hurtful  to 
the  Goul  in  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  itnd  virtue,  may  be  rightly 
called  unnecuasary  ? 

Very  right. 

May  we  not  say  that  these  spend  and  the  other  desires  maka 
money,  because  they  are  of  use  with  a  view  to  production  ? 

Certainty. 

And  of  the  pleasures  of  love,  and  all  other  pleasuree,  the 
Mine  holds  good  ? 

True. 

And  the  drone  of  which  we  were  speaking  meant  him  who 
WBB  surfeited  in  pleasures  and  desires  of  this  sort,  and  WM 
governed  by  the  imnecessary  desires,  whereas  he  who  wai 
l^verned  by  the  necessary  was  miserly  aud  oligarchical  ? 

'Vary  true,  he  said. 

Again,  I  s^d,  let  us  see  bow  the  democratica]  man  grows  ont 
of  the  oligarchical :  the  following,  as  I  suspect,  is  commonly  lb« 
process. 

Wlial? 

When  a  young  man  who  has  been  brought  up  as  wa  wera 
jnst  now  describing,  in  a  vulgar  and  miserly  way,  lias  tasl«d 


■fwi  wir>  ire  tUe  ViP  ^t^vnae  Sur  ^a  aD  MfO  cf  rciaaai^ia 

cImm^  mfl  Irtjpni  cif  tfe  cfipcvknl  |»ibcii»fa  wiikiB  ham  into 
fW  diJiBMraticaL 

TImif  ht  Mid,  k  ttn^  murriSAble  remit. 

A»i  M  in  tike  eitj  Idut  wm  hdfia^  like,  aai  die  HieBge  was 
eCwI^d  If/  aft  alliaiiioe  frcm  witfaoat  aaMiiBg  ooe  dinsoB  ci 
the  eitJtttMt  fto  tbe  yoong  man  abo  dbaages  bf  a  daai  of  de- 
mm  ttmn  frithoot  laritting  a  dan  of  dioae  witUB,  that  winch 
ii  akitt  and  alike  agun  belpiog  tliat  wkich  m  akin  and  afikeu 

Certatbly. 

Afid  if  ilMre  be  aaj  allj  wUcfa  aidi  the  ofigvdiieal  aida^ 
^^  whether  the  iofloeDoe  of  frieoda  or  kindred,  adriaing   or 
rebaking  bim,  then  there  ariiea  a  Ihctkin  and  an  oppoaito 
fiiction,  aiid  the  re»alt  ia  a  dtrO  war. 

Certainly. 

And  there  are  timea  when  the  democratical  principle  givca 
way  to  the  oli^rchical,  and  acme  of  hia  deairea  die,  and  othera 
are  ImniNhed ;  a  npirit  of  reverence  entera  into  the  young  man'a 
aoul  and  ordf;r  in  restored. 

Y(?a,  lie  iaid,  that  sometimea  happena. 

And  tlicri,  agnin,  after  the  old  desirea  have  been  driyen  onl 
freMli  otiCH  afiring  up,  which  are  like  them  ;  they  have  never 
known  h  parent'a  discipline,  and  this  makes  them  fierce  and 
numnrouN. 

Yofl,  ho  said,  that  often  occurs. 

llifty  draw  him  to  his  old  associate?,  and  holding  secret  inter* 
eouriM)  with  him,  breed  and  muster  in  him? 

Vitry  true. 

At  length  they  seise  upon  the  citadel  of  the  young  man's 
aoul,  which  tlioy  perceive  to  be  void  of  all  fair  accomplishmeiita 
and  (lursuits  and  of  every  true  word,  which  are  the  best  guard- 
ians and  sontinoU  in  the  minds  of  men  dear  to  the  gods. 

Nono  b(«ttor« 

Falso  and  bonittful  words  and  conceits  grow  up  instead  of 
them,  and  tako  the  siime  ponition  in  him  ? 

YoH,  ho  said  ;  indeod  they  do. 

And  so  tho  young  man  returns  into  the  country  of  the  lotns- 
eati«ris  and  takos  up  his  al)odo  there  in  the  face  of  all  men  •  and 
(f  any  liolp  bci  sent  by  his  friends  to  the  oligarchical  part  of 
hlw,  the  Mossienrs  Vain  Conceit  shut  the  gate  of  the  king' 
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rufncBs  ;  they  will  not  allow  the  Den  allj  to  pas^s.  Aiid  if 
kmbiisaadors,  venerable  for  llmir  age,  come  aud  parley,  tUey  re- 
fuse lo  listen  to  them  ;  there  is  &  battle  and  tbey  wiu:  tb«ii 
modesty,  which  they  call  eillinesti,  is  ignominously  thrust  Into 
exile  by  them.  They  affirm  temperanee  to  bo  UDiuaulitiess,  and 
her  also  they  con  temp  tuouaty  eject ;  and  they  pretend  that 
moderation  and  orderly  expenditure  are  vnlgarity  and  meanuesij 
and,  with  »  company  of  vain  appetitoa  at  their  heels,  they  driva 
them  beyond  the  border. 

Yes,  with  right  good  will. 

And  when  tbey  have  made  a  sweep  of  tbs  soul  of  him  who 
U  now  in  their  power,  imd  is  being  initiated  by  them  in  great 
mysteries,  the  next  thing  is  to  bring  back  to  their  house  insolBnca 
and  anarchy  and  wiLste  and  impudence  in  bright  array,  having 
giirlaiids  on  their  heads,  with  a  great  company,  while  they  hymtt 
their  praises  aud  call  them  by  sweet  names  ;  insolence  they  .. 
term  breeding,  and  anarchy  liberty,  and  waste  magiii licence, 
and  impudence  courage,  la  this  way  the  young  man  passes  oat 
of  his  original  nature,  which  was  trained  in  the  school  of  neces- 
sity, into  the  freedom  and  libertinism  of  useless  and  nuuecessary 
pleasures. 

Yea,  he  said,  that  is  obviously  the  way. 

When  the  change  ha^  been  made  he  lives  on,  spending  hii 
money  and  labor  nod  time  on  unnece^nry  pleasures  quite  u 
much  as  on  necessary  ones ;  but  if  he  be  fortunate,  and  is  not 
too  much  intoxicated  with  pa^'^ion,  whea  he  gets  older,  after  the 
tumult  of  freedom  has  mostly  passed  away  —  supposing  that  he 
then  re-admits  into  the  city  some  part  of  the  exiled  virtues,  and 
does  not  wholly  give  himself  np  to  their  successors — ^in  that 
case  he  balances  hi^  pleasures  and  lives  in  a  sort  of  equilibrium, 
putting  the  government  of  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  one 
that  offers  and  wins  the  turn ;  and  whea  he  has  had  enough  of 
'hat,  then  into  the  hands  of  another,  and  is  very  impartial  in 
.is  encouragemeut  of  thetn  all. 

Very  true,  he  said. 

Neither  does  he  receive  or  admit  into  the  fortress  any  true 
word  of  advice ;  if  any  one  says  to  iiiai  that  some  pleasures  ara 
the  satisfactions  of  good  and  noble  desires,  aud  others  of  evil 
desires,  and  that  he  ought  to  use  and  honor  some  and  curtail 
tod  reduce  others  —  wiionever  this  is  repeated  to  bira  he  shakes 
lis  head  and  says  that  they  are  all  alike,  aud  that  one  is  oi 
honorable  as  another. 
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Why,  yes,  he  said ;  that  is  the  sort  of  iiuui«  and  tliat  it  kM 
way  of  behaving. 

.Yes,  I  saidy  he  liyes  throDgh  the  day  indolging  the  appetits 
of  the  hour ;  and  sometimes  he  is  lapped  in  drink  and  strains  of 
the  flute ;  then  he  is  for  total  abstinenoe*  and  tries  to  get  thin  ; 
then,  again,  he  is  at  gjrmnastics ;  sometimes  idling  and  negleot* 
ing  everything,  then  once  more  living  the  life  of  a  philosopher ; 
often  he  is  at  politics,  and  starts  to  his  foet  and  says  and  does 
anything  that  may  turn  up ;  atid,  if  he  is  emulous  of  any  one 
who  is  a  warrior,  off  he  ia  in  that  direction,  or  of  men  of  busi- 
ness, once  more  in  that  His  life  has  neither  order  nor  law ; 
and  this  is  the  way  of  him —  thu  he  terms  joy  and  freedom  and 
happiness. 

Yes,  he  said,  there  is  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  enou^ 
in  him. 

Yes,  I  said ;  he  may  be  described  as  — 


M  A  man  fo  ▼uioa  that  he  wmni  to  bt 
Not  oae,  bat  all  mankind*!  epitome.** 

He  is,  like  the  State,  a  rare  being,  and  has  many  forms.  And 
many  a  man  and  many  a  woman  will  emulate  him,  and  many 
a  constitution  and  many  an  example  of  life  is  contained  in  hina. 

That  is  true. 
.^n  ^t  him  then  be  set  over  against  democracy ;  he  may  truly 
be  called  the  democratic  man. 

Let  that  be  his  place,  he  said. 

And  now  comes  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  man  and  State 
alike,  tyranny  and  the  tyrant;  these  we  have  to  consider. 

Quite  true,  he  said. 

Say  then,  my  friend,  how  does  tyranny  arise  —  out  of  demoo- 
facy  of  course  ? 

Clearly. 

And  does  not  tyranny  spring  from  democracy  in  the  sama 
A^ay  as  democracy  from  oligarchy  -^  I  mean,  afk;er  a  sort  ? 

How  is  that  ? 

The  good  which  oligarchy  proposed  was  excess  of  wealth  > 
la  this  oligarchy  originated.     Am  I  not  right  ? 

Yes. 

And  the  insatiable  desire  of  wealth,  and  the  neglect  of  aL 
other  things  for  the  sake  of  money-getting,  i^as  also  the  ruia 
of  oligarchy  ? 

True. 


Anil  demoerac;  lias  a  notion  of  good,  the  insatiable  desira 
kf  wliicli  also  brought  her  to  an  end  ? 

What  notion  of  good  ? 

Freedom,  I  replied ;  that,  aa  people  ofleii  say,  ia  best  in  ■ 
democracy  —  and,  therefore,  in  a  democracy  only  will  the  free* 
e  deign  to  dwell. 

Why,  Baid  lie,  that  is  very  often  said, 

And,  I  was  going  to  observe,  that  the  insadable  desire  of 
this  and  the  neglect  of  otht^r  ibinga,  introduces  the  change  in 
democracy,  which  occasiooa  a  demand  for  tyranny. 

How  is  ihat  ? 

When  a  democracy  which  is  thirsting  for  freedom  has  enl 
Dup-bearers  presiding  over  the  feast,  and  has  druuk  too  deeply 
of  the  strong  wine  of  freedom,  then,  unless  her  rulers  are  very 
amenable  and  give  a  plentiful  draught,  she  calla  them  to  account 
Knd  puuinhes  tliem,  and  says  that  tliey  are  cursed  oligarcha. 

Tea,  he  replied,  that  is  a  very  common  thing. 

Yea,  I  aaiil ;  and  loyal  citizens  are  insulted  by  her  a>  loveri 
of  slavery  and  men  of  nnught ;  she  would  have  subjects  who  ore 
like  rulers,  and  rnlers  who  are  like  subjects :  tliese  are  men 
after  her  own  heart,  whom  she  praises  and  honors  both  in  pri* 
vate  and  public.  Now,  in  such  a  Stale,  con  liberty  liave  any 
Umiti' 

Certainly  not 

Nay.  1  said,  the  anarchy  )^W3  and  finds  a  way  into  private 
houses,  and  ends  by  getting  among  the  animala  and  iufACtiiig 

How  do  you  mean  ? 

I  meau  that  the  fitlher  gets  accuaiomed  to  descend  to  the 
level  of  his  sons  and  to  fear  them,  and  the  aon  to  be  on  a  level 
with  bia  father,  be  having  no  ahame  or  fear  of  either  of  hii 
parents ;  and  thia  is  bia  freedom,  and  the  metic  is  equal  with 
the  citizen  and  the  citizen  with  the  metic,  and  the  sirauger  .„. 
on  n  level  with  either. 

Yea,  he  snid,  that  is  true. 

That  ia  true.  I  said ;  and,  moreover,  little  things  of  thia  sort 
bippen :  (be  raiister  feiira  and  datters  hia  scholars,  arid  the 
•cholars  despi'ie  their  masters  iind  tutors  ;  and,  in  general,  ynung 
and  old  are  alike,  and  the  young  man  ia  on  a  level  with  the 
old,  and  is  ready  to  compete  with  him  in  word  or  deed ;  and 
old  men  condescend  to  the  young,  and  am  full  of  pleasantry  and 
gayety  :  ibey  do  not  like  to  lie  thought  moroae  and  autliorita- 
tive,  and  therefore  they  imitate  the  young. 
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Quite  true,  he  siud. 

The  last  extreme  of  popuhir  liberty  is  whea  the  slave  bought 
with  money,  whether  male  or  female,  is  just  as  free  as  his  or 
her  purchaser ;  nor  must  I  forget  to  teU  of  the  liberty  aod 
equality  of  the  two  sexes  in  relation  to  each  other. 

Why  not,  he  said,  as  Aeschylus  remarks,  utter  the  word 
which  rises  to  our  lips  ? 

Yes,  I  replied ;  that  is  what  I  am  now  doing ;  and  I  must 
say  that  no  one  who  does  not  know  would  believe,  how  much 
greater  is  the  liberty  which  animals  who  are  under  the  dominion 
of  men  have  in  a  democracy  than  in  any  other  State :  for  truly, 
the  she-dogs,  as  the  proverb  says,  are  as  good  as  their  she-mis- 
tresses, and  the  horses  and  asses  come  to  have  a  way  of  march- 
ing along  with  all  the  rights  and  dignities  of  freemen  ;  and  they 
will  run  at  anybody  whom  they  meet  in  the  street  if  he  doea 
not  get  out  of  their  way  :  and  all  thiugs  are  just  ready  to  burst 
with  liberty. 

You  tell  me,  he  said,  my  own  dream ;  for  that  which  you 
describe  often  happens  to  me  when  I  am  taking  a  country  walk* 

And  above  all,  I  said,  and  as  the  result  of  all,  see  how  sensi- 
tive the  citizens  become ;  they  chafe  impatiently  at  the  least 
touch  of  authority,  aud  at  length,  as  you  know,  they  cease  to 
care  even  for  the  laws,  written  or  unwritten ;  for  they  will  have 
no  one  over  them. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  I  know  quite  well. 

And  this,  my  friend,  I  said,  is  the  fair  and  glorious  beginning 
out  of  which  springs  tyranny. 

Glorious  iudeed,  he  said.     But  what  is  the  next  step  ? 

The  ruin  of  oligarchy  is  the  ruin  of  democracy ;  the  same  dis- 
order intensified  by  liberty  dominates  over  democracy,  the  truth 
being  that  the  excessive  increase  of  tmything  often  causes  a 
R(%4.  '^^^^^^^  ^"  ^^®  opposite  direction  ;  and  this  is  the  case  not 
only  in  the  seasons  and  in  vegetable  and  animal  forms,  but 
abovo  all  in  forms  of  government. 

That  is  very  likely. 

For  excess  of  liberty,  whether  in  States  or  individuals,  seems 
Ofily  to  pass  into  excess  of  slavery. 

Yes,  that  is  the  natural  order. 

Then  tyranny  naturally  arises  out  of  democracy,  and  the  most 
aggravated  form  of  tyranny  and  slavery  out  of  the  most  extreme 
tbrm  of  liberty. 

Yes,  he  said,  there  is  reason  in  all  that 


tint,  however,  was  not,  as  I  believe,  yoar  (Question,  —  you 
ratber  desired  U>  know  what  is  ihat  diaorder  which  is  geoertiied 
Alike  iu  oligarchy  aiid  democrncy,  and  eoslnvea  both  ? 

True,  lie  replied. 

Well,  I  said,  I  meant  to  refer  to  the  clase  of  idlu  spend- 
thrifls,  of  wliom  the  more  courageous  are  thu  leaders  and  the 
more  timid  the  followers,  the  same  whom  we  were  compariug 
to  droneB,  some  stingless,  and  others  haviug  stings. 

A  very  just  comparison,  he  said. 

These  two  classes  are  the  plagues  of  every  city  in  which  thej 
are  generated,  being  what  phlegm  and  bile  are  to  the  body 
And  the  good  physician  and  lawgiver  of  the  State  ought,  like 
the  wise  bee-master,  to  keep  ihem  at  a  dlstimce  nnd  prevent,  if 
po.^Bible,  their  ever  coming  in  ;  aud  if  tliey  have  anyhow  foand 
a  way  in,  then  he  ahonltt  have  them  and  thiiir  cells  cut  out  a* 
■peedily  as  possible. 

Yes,  indeed,  he  said,  that  he  should. 

Then,  in  order  that  we  may  see  more  clearly  what  we  are 
doing,  let  us  imagine  democracy  to  be  divided  into  three  cUss«a, 
which  also  exist  in  fact ;  for  liberty  creates  drones  quite  M 
much  in  the  democratic  as  in  the  oligarchical  Slate. 

That  is  true. 

But  in  the  democracy  they  are  more  ialensified. 

Hov  is  that  ? 

The  reason  is.  that  in  the  oligaruhical  Stale,  as  they  are  dia 
qualified  and  diiveti  from  power,  they  cannot  train  or  gather 
■treiigth ;  whereas  in  a  democracy  they  are  almoat  the  entire 
ruling  power,  and  the  keener  sort  speak  and  act,  while  the  real 
lit  buEcing  about  the  bema  and  will  not  suBer  a  word  to  be  said 
oil  the  other  side;  and  hence  there  ia  hardly  anything  in  theaa 
Statea  which  is  not  their  doing. 

Very  tme,  he  said. 

Then  there  is  aaotber  class  wbicdi  U  divided  firom  the  mnlti- 
tude. 

What  U  that  ? 

The  richest  class,  which  in  a  nadon  of  traden  ia  gonenlly 
the  most  orderly. 

That  may  be  assumed. 

They  are  the  most  squeezable  persona  and  yield  the  largwt 
amount  of  honey  to  the  drones. 

Why,  he  Biud,  there  is  little  to  be  stjueeied  out  of  people  who 
bave  little. 
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And  thiB  ii  oalled  the  wealthy  clasSy  and  the  drones  feed 
tfaeuL 
*g«        That  is  pretty  much  the  case,  he  said. 

There  is  also  a  third  class,  consisting  of  worldng 
who  are  not  politicians,  and  have  little  to  live  upon.  And  tlii% 
when  assembled,  is  the  largest  and  most  powerfiiil  class  in  a  de- 
mocracy. 

Why,  that  is  true,  he  said ;  bnt  then  the  multitude  is  seldom 
willing  to  meet  unless  they  get  a  little  honey. 

And  do  they  not  share  ?  I  said.  Do  not  their  leaders  take 
the  estates  of  the  rich,  and  give  to  the  people  as  much  of  them 
as  they  can,  consistently  with  keeping  the  greater  part  them- 
selves ? 

Why,  yes,  he  said,  to  that  extent  the  people  do  share. 

And  the  persons  whose  property  is  taken  fix>m  them  are  oom- 
pelled  to  defend  themselves  as  they  best  can. 

Of  course. 

And  then,  although  they  may  have  no  desire  of  change,  the 
others  charge  them  with  plotting  against  the  State  and  being 
friends  of  oligarchy  ? 

True. 

And  the  end  is  that  when  they  see  the  people,  not  of  their 
own  accord,  but  through  ignorance,  and  because  they  are  de- 
ceived by  slanderers,  seeking  to  do  them  wrong,  then  at  last 
they  are  forced  to  become  oligarchs  in  reality,  and  this  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  stings  of  the  drones  goading  them  ? 

Exactly. 

Then  come  impeachments  and  judgments  and  triab  of  one 
wiother. 

True. 

The  people  have  always  some  one  as  a  champion  whom  thej 
nurse  into  greatness. 

Yes,  that  is  their  way. 

And  this  is  the  very  root  from  which  a  tyrant  springs ;  whea 
he  first  appears  above  ground  he  is  a  protector. 

Yes,  that  is  quite  dear. 

How  then  does  a  protector  begin  to  change  into  a  tyrant? 

Clearly  when  he  does  what  the  man  is  said  to  do  in  the  tal# 
of  the  Arcadian  temple  of  Lycaean  Zeus. 

What  tale  ? 

The  tale  is  that  he  who  has  tasted  the  entrails  of  a  single 
human  victim  minced  up  with  the  entrails  of  other  victimE  is 
^stined  to  become  a  wolf.     Did  you  never  hear  that  ? 
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And  the  protector  of  the  people  id  tike  him ,  haviog  m  a 
entirelj  at  hia  dispoBal,  he  is  not  restrained  from  shedding  the 
blood  of  kiusmun ;  by  Ihe  f»vorite  metliod  ol  false  accusation  he 
brings  them  into  court  and  murders  them,  making  the  life  of 
man  tu  disappear,  and  with  unholy  tongue  and  lips  taettug 
the  blood  of  kindred ;  some  he  killH  and  others  he  baoishes,  at 
the  same  time  proclaimiug  abolition  of  debts  and  partition  of 
lauds :  and  after  this,  what  CHn  be  his  destiny  but  either  to  per* 
uh  at  the  bands  of  his  enemies,  or  from  btiiiig  a  man  to  ... 
become  a  wolf —  that  is  a  "  tyrant  ?  " 

That  is  inevitable. 

This,  I  said,  is  he  who  begins  10  make  a  party  against  tha 
rich. 

Tbe  same. 

And  then  he  is  driven  out,  and  comes  back,  iu  spite  of  his  en* 
eoiies,  a  tyrant  full  made. 

That  is  di^ar. 

And  if  they  are  unable  to  drive  him  out,  or  get  him  oon- 
demried  10  deiith  by  public  opinion,  they  form  the  design  of  put- 
ting him  out  of  the  way  secretly. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  is  the  usual  plan. 

Then  comes  the  famous  request  of  a  body-guard,  which  is 
made  by  ntl  those  who  have  got  thus  fiir  in  their  career,  "  Let 
Dot  the  people's  friend,"  as  ihey  say,  "  be  lost  to  them." 

Eiuctly. 

This  tbe  people  readily  grant;  all  their  fears  are  for  him-~ 
they  have  no  fear  for  themselves. 

Very  true. 

And  when  a  man  who  is  wealthy  and  is  also  accused  of  b9- 
ing  an  enemy  of  tlie  people  sees  this,  then,  my  friend,  as  th« 
oracle  said  to  Croesus, — 


"Bj  psliblj  Hn 


■'  ibore  h«  Beta  uhI  raM*  not,  uid  It  noi  ai 


And  quite  right  too,  said  he,  for,  if  he  were  ashamed,  ha 
would  never  be  ashamed  again. 

Yes,  I  siiid,  and  he  who  is  caught  is  pnt  lo  death. 

Inevitiibly. 

And  be,  th3  protector  of  whom  tre  spake,  is  not  fallen  in  hii 
might,  but  himself  the  overthrovver  of  many,  is  to  be  seen 
Btandiog  up  in  the  chariot  of  (itate  with  the  reins  ui  his  hand, 
uo  longer  protector,  but  tyrant  absolute. 
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No  doubt,  \e  said. 

And  now  let  ns  tell  of  the  happiness  of  tie  man,  and  ako  of 
the  State,  in  which  tliis  sort  of  creature  is  generated. 

Yes,  he  said,  let  us  tell  of  that 

At  first,  in  the  early  days  of  his  power,  he  «miles  upon  every 
one  and  salutes  every  one;  he  to  be  called  a  tyrant,  who  in 
making  promises  in  public  and  also  in  private!  liberathig 
debtors,  and  distributing  land  to  the  people  and  to  his  followera, 
mod  wanting  to  be  kind  and  good  to  every  one. 

That  is  the  regular  thing. 

But  when  he  has  got  rid  of  foreign  enemies,  and  is  reoon* 

tiled  with  some  of  them  and  has  destroyed  others,  and  there  ic 

Lothing  to  fear  from  them,  then  he  is  idways  stirring  up  soma 

M7  ^^^  ^^  other,  in  order  that  the  people  may   require   a 

leader. 

Yes,  that  may  be  expected  of  him. 

Has  he  not  also  another  object,  which  is  that  they  may  be 
impoverished  by  payment  of  taxes,  and  thus  compelled  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  their  daily  wants,  and  therefore  less  likely  to 
plot  against  him  ? 

Clearly. 

Yes,  as  if  he  suspects  any  of  them  of  having  notions  of 
freedom,  and  of  being  disloyal  to  him,  he  has  a  good  pretext 
for  destroying  them  by  giving  them  up  to  the  enemy  ;  and  for 
all  these  reasons  the  tyrant  is  always  compelled  to  be  getting 
up  a  war. 

That  is  inevitable. 

Now  he  begins  to  grow  unpopular. 

That  is  the  necessary  result. 

Then  some  of  those  who  joined  in  setting  him  up,  and  who 
are  in  power  —  that  is  to  say,  the  most  courageous  of  them  — 
■peak  their  minds  to  him  and  to  one  another,  and  cast  in  hia 
teeth  the  things  which  are  being  done. 

Yes,  that  is  to  be  expected. 

And  the  tyrant,  if  he  means  to  rule,  must  get  rid  of  them , 
he  cannot  stop  while  he  has  a  friend  or  an  enemy  who  is  good 
for  anything. 

That  is  plain. 

And  therefore  he  must  use  his  eyes  and  see  who  is  valiant 
who  is  high-minded,  who  is  wise,  who  wealthy ;  happy  man,  he 
la  the  enemy  of  them  all,  and  must  seek  occasion  against  them 
whether  he  will  or  no,  until  he  has  made  a  purgation  of  the 
Ctate. 
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Tea,  he  said,  anc  a  tare  purgation. 

Teg,  I  said,  not  the  «ort  of  purgalion  which  ihe  phyaiciau 
make  of  the  body ;  fur  lliey  take  away  the  worse  and  leave  the 
better  part,  but  he  does  tlie  oppoahe. 

I  suppose  ihat  he  cncuot  help  himself,  he  replied. 

What  «  blesaeil  alternative,  I  said,  lo  be  compelled  to  dwell 
only  with  the  many  bad,  and  hated  by  thetn,  or  not  to  live  at 
all. 

Tei,  that  ia  the  alternative. 

And  the  more  detestable  he  U  in  Hs  actions  the  more  utel* 
litee  and  the  greater  devotion  in  them  will  he  require  ? 

Cettaiiity. 

And  who  are  the  devoted  hand,  and  where  will  be  procure 
tbem? 

They  will  flock  to  bim,  he  said,  of  tlieir  awn  accord,  if  ks 
pajrs  them. 

By  the  dog !  I  said,  you  are  again  introducing  drone*  out  of 
other  lands  and  of  every  sort. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  I  am. 

But  will  he  not  desire  to  get  them  on  the  spot  ? 

How  do  you  mean  ? 

He  will  emancipate  the  slaves  and  enroll  them  in  his  body* 
guard? 

To  he  sure,  he  awd,  and  he  will  be  able  to  trust  them  best 
of  all. 

What  a  blessed  fellow,  I  said,  moBt  this  tyrant  be  :  when  he 
has  put  lo  deatli  the  others  he  Laa  only  these  for  his  trnited 
friends. 

Yes,  he  said,  and  tbey  31*0  bis  friends. 

Yes,  I  said,  and  these  are  the  new  citizens  whom  he  boa 
caJliid  into  existence,  who  admire  him  and  live  with  him,  while 
the  good  hate  and  avoid  him. 

Of  course. 

Terily,  then,  tragedy  is  a  wise  thing  and  Euripides  a  great 
tragedian. 

Why  do  you  say  that  ? 

Why,  because  he  is  the  author  of  that  rare  saying,— 

"  Trnnl*  m  wi»  bj  liTing  wilb  tb*  wiw;  " 

and  be  clearly  meant  to  say  that  they  are  the  wite  witli  wham 
the  tyrant  lives. 

Yes,  he  said,  and  he  also  praises  tyranny  as  godlike :  tliis  and 
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maaj  other  tiuDgs  of  the  tame  kind  are  said  bj  him  and  tto 
other  poets. 

And  therefore,  I  said,  the  tragio  poets  in  their  wisdom  w3l 
forgive  ua  and  others  who  have  a  similar  form  of  goyemment» 
if  we  object  to  having  them  in  our  State,  because  thej  are  the 
eulogists  of  tyranny. 

Yes,  he  said,  those  who  have  the  wit  will  doubtless  forgiTe  osu 

Yes,  I  said,  and  they  go  about  to  other  cities  and  attraol 
mobs  ;  and  have  voices  fair  and  loud  and  persuasive,  and  draw 
the  cities  over  to  tyrannies  and  democracies. 

Very  true. 

Moreover,  they  are  paid  for  this  and  receive  honor— -the 
greatest  honor  from  tyrants,  and  the  next  greatest  from  deoKMV 
racies ;  but  the  higher  they  ascend  our  constitution  hill,  the 
more  tlieir  reputation  fiedls,  and  seems  unable  from  shortneM  of 
breath  to  proceed  further. 

True. 

But  we  are  digressing.  Let  us  therefore  return  and  inquiie 
how  the  tyruDt  will  maintain  that  fiur  and  numerous  and 
various  and  ever-changing  army  of  his. 

If,  he  said,  there  are  sacred  treasures  in  the  city,  he  will 
spend  them  as  far  as  they  go ;  that  is  obvious.  And  he  will 
then  be  able  to  diminish  the  taxes  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  to  impose. 

And  when  tliese  fail  ? 

Why,  clearly,  he  said,  then  he  and  his  boon  companions, 
whether  male  or  female,  will  be  maintained  out  of  his  fitther't 
estate. 

I  see  your  meaning,  I  said.  You  mean  that  the  people  who 
begat  him  will  maintain  him  and  his  companions  ? 

Yes,  he  said  ;  he  cannot  get  on  without  that 

But  what  if  the  people  go  into  a  passion,  and  aver  that  a 
grown-up  son  ought  not  to  be  supported  by  his  father,  but  that 
.^Q  the  father  should  be  supported  by  the  son  ?  He  did  not 
bring  his  son  into  the  world  and  establish  him  in  order  that 
when  he  was  grown  up  he  himself  might  serve  his  own  servants, 
and  maintain  liim  and  his  rabble  of  slaves  and  companions ;  but 
that,  having  such  a  protector,  he  might  be  emancipated  from  the 
government  of  the  rich  and  aristocratic,  as  they  are  termed* 
And  now,  here  is  this  son  of  his,  bidding  him  and  his  compan* 
k>ns  pack,  just  as  a  father  might  dr've  out  of  his  horise  a  riotous 
ion  and  his  party  of  revelers. 
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In  the  end,  be  s&id.  tbe  ^rent  will  be  certaiu  to  discover 
what  a  monster  he  has  been  fostermg  in  his  hosom  ;  and  when 
he  waots  to  drive  him  out,  he  will  find  that  he  is  weak  and  hia 
ton  strong. 

Why,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  tyrant  will  use  vio* 
lence?     What!  beat  hia  father  if  be  resists? 

Yee,  he  will ;  and  he  will  begin  by  taking  away  his  arms. 

Then  be  is  a  parricide,  and  a  cruel  unnaiural  son  to  an  aged 
parent  whom  he  ought  to  cherish ;  and  this  b  real  tyranny, 
about  which  there  is  do  mistake :  as  the  saying  is,  the  peopla 
who  would  avoid  the  slavery  of  freemen,  which  is  smoke  and 
appearance,  has  fallen  under  the  tyranny  of  slaves,  which  is  fire. 
Thus  liberty,  getting  out  of  all  order  and  reason,  passes  into  tbe 
harshest  and  bitterest  form  of  slavery. 

Tea,  he  said,  that  is  true. 

Very  well,  I  said ;  and  may  we  not  say  that  we  have  dis- 
cussed enough  the  nature  of  tyranny,  and  the  i: 
braosition  from  democracy  to  tyranny  P 


T«,  quite  eaougb,  he  uid. 
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•^1  T  AST  of  all  oomes  the  tyraimieal  man ;  about  whan 
JLi  we  have  onoe  more  to  ask  how  is  he  formed  oat  of 
the  democratical  ?  and  how  does  he  live,  in  happiness  or  a 
misery? 

Yes,  he  said,  he  is  the  only  one  remaining. 

There  is,  however,  I  said,  a  previous  question  whidi  I  shoiiU 
like  to  consider. 

What  is  that  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  we  have  adequately  determined  the  na« 
ture  and  number  of  the  appetites,  and  un^  this  is  accomplished 
the  inquiry  will  always  be  perplexed. 

Well,  but  you  may  supply  the  omission. 

Very  true,  I  said ;  and  observe  the  point  which  I  want  to 
miderstand.  Certain  of  the  unnecessary  pleasures  and  appe- 
tites are  deemed  to  be  unlawful;  every  man  appears  to  have 
them,  only  in  some  persons  they  are  controlled  by  the  laws  and 
by  reason,  aud  the  better  desires  prevail  over  them,  and  either 
they  are  wholly  banished  or  are  few  and  weak :  while  in  the 
case  of  others  they  are  stronger,  and  there  are  more  of  them. 

Which  appetites  do  you  mean  ? 

I  mean  those  which  are  awake  when  the  reasoning  and  tain* 
ing  and  ruling  power  is  asleep  ;  the  wild  beast  in  our  nature, 
gorged  with  meat  or  drink,  starts  up  and  walks  about  naked, 
and  surfeits  after  his  manner,  and  there  is  no  conceivable  folly 
or  crime,  however  shameless  or  unnatural  —  not  excepting  in- 
cest or  parricide,  or  the  eating  of  forbidden  food  —  of  which 
•Qch  a  nature  may  not  be  guilty. 

That  is  most  true,  he  said. 

But  when  a  man's  pulse  is  healthy  and  temperate,  and  ha 
goes  to  sleep  cool  and  rational,  after  having  supped  on  a  feast 
of  reason  and  speculation,  and  come  t,>  a  knowledge  of  himself 


tuTing  indulged  appeiites  neither  loo  much  nor  too  Sttle,  bat 
jusl  enough  to  Iny  them  lo  sleep,  and  prevent  them  and  their 
enjoymeDls  and  paxm  from  interfering;  with  the  highei  .-_ 
principle  —  leaving  tliut  in  the  solitude  of  pure  nhatrHO- 
liou,  &ee  to  contemplate  nod  aapirs  to  the  ksowledge  cf  the 
unknown,  whether  iu  past,  present,  or  future:  when,  agiun, 
before  going  to  BJeep  he  has  allayed  the  passionate  element,  if 
be  baa  u  quarrel  against  any  oue  —  I  eay,  when,  after  padfyiug 
the  two  irrutioiiai  principles,  he  rouses  up  the  third  or  rational 
element  before  he  Uikes  his  rest,  then,  as  you  know,  he  attains 
truth  most  nearly,  aud  b  least  likely  to  be  the  sport  of  fantdful 
and  laffleas  visions. 

In  that  opinion  I  entirely  agree. 

In  saying  this  I  have  been  running  into  a  digression ;  bat 
the  point  which  I  desire  to  note  is  ibat  m  all  of  us,  even  ia 
good  men,  there  is  such  a  latent  wild-beast  nature,  which  peen 
out  in  iileep.  Pray,  consider  whether  I  am  right,  and  yon 
•gree  with  me  in  this  view- 
Yes,  I  agree. 

Remember  then  the  character  which  we  assigned  to  the  dem- 
ocratic man.  He  was  supposed  from  his  youth  upwards  to 
have  been  trained  under  a  miserly  parent,  aud  to  have  enconr- 
aged  ihe  saving  appetites,  and  ducountCDanced  the  lighter  and 
more  ornamental  ones  ? 

True. 

And  then  he  got  into  the  company  of  a  more  refined,  licen- 
tious sort  of  people,  and  he  took  to  wantoune^a,  aud  began  lo 
bave  a  dislike  of  hia  father's  narrow  ways.  At  lasl,  being  a 
better  man  than  bis  corruptors,  ho  came  to  a  mean,  and  led  a 
life,  not  of  lawless  and  slavisb  passion,  but  of  regular  and  suc- 
cessive indulgence.  That  was  otir  view  of  the  way  in  wbiob 
the  democrat  was  generated  out  of  the  oligarch  ? 

Yes,  ho  said  ;  and  that  is  still  our  view. 

And  now,  I  said,  years  will  have  passed  away,  and  yon  must 
imagine  this  man,  such  as  he  is,  to  bave  a  son,  who  is  brought 
op  in  his  father's  priuciples ;  aud  then  further  imagine  the 
same  thiug  to  happen  to  the  son  which  has  already  happened 
to  the  father  —  he  is  seduced  into  a  perfectly  lawless  life,  which 
is  termed  perfect  liberty  ;  and  his  father  and  friends  take  part 
•vitb  his  moderate  desires,  while  others  assist  the  opposite  ones. 
At  length,  these  dire  magicians  and  tyrant-makers  begin  to  fear 
tbat  Ihey  will  be  unable  to  hold  the  youth,  and  then  the;  coit- 
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triTe  to  implant  in  him  a  master  pasabni  to  be  lord  oT<or  Ui 
.-Q   idle  and  spendthrift  desires  —  like  a  monster  drone  hariiig 
wings.     That  is  the  only  image  which  will  depict  him  and 
his  lusts. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  is  the  best,  the  only  image  of  him. 

And  while  the  other  lusts  amid  clouds  of  incense  and  per* 
fhmes  and  garlands  and  wines,  and  all  the  dissoluteness  of  aocia] 
life  are  buzzing  around  him  and  flattering  him  to  the  utmost, 
there  is  implanted  in  him  the  sting  of  desire,  and  then  this  lord 
of  the  soul  is  in  a  frenzy  —  madness  is  the  captain  of  the  guard 
^-and  if  he  discerns  in  his  soul  any  opinions  or  appetites 
which  may  be  regarded  as  good,  and  which  have  any  sense  of 
■hame  remaining,  he  puts  an  end  to  them,  and  casts  them  forth 
until  he  has  purged  away  temperance  and  brought  in  madneaa 
to  the  full. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  is  the  way  in  which  the  tyrannical  man  ie 
generated. 

And  is  not  this  the  reason  why  of  old  loye  has  been  called  a 
tyrant? 

Yes,  perhaps. 

Further,  I  said,  has  not  a  drunken  man  also  the  spirit  of  a 
^rrant? 

True. 

And  you  know  that  a  man  who  is  deranged  and  not  right  in 
his  mind,  will  fancy  that  he  is  able  to  rule,  not  only  over  men, 
but  also  over  the  gods  ? 

True. 

And  the  tyrannical  man  comes  into  being  just  at  that  point 
when  either  under  the  influence  of  nature,  or  habit,  or  both,  he 
becomes  drunken,  lustful,  passionate  ? 

Exactly. 

Such  is  the  man  and  such  is  his  origin.  And  next,  how 
does  he  live  ? 

That,  as  people  facetiously  say,  you  may  as  well  tell  me. 

I  imagine,  I  said,  as  the  next  step  in  his  progress,  that  there 
will  be  feasts  and  carousals  and  revellings,  and  courtesans,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing  ;  love  is  the  lord  of  the  house  within  him, 
who  orders  all  the  concerns  of  the  soul. 

That  18  certain. 

Yes  ;  and  every  day  and  every  night  desires  grow  up  manj 
and  formidable,  and  their  demands  are  many. 

They  are  indeed,  he  said. 
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Bia  revenaeB,  if  he  has  any,  are  soon  spent. 

Tni«. 

Then  he  borrows  money,  and  his  t^Etate  is  laken  firom  him. 

Of  course. 

When  he  has  nothing  left,  maet  not  liis  tlesires.  crowding  io 
ihe  nest  like  young  ravens,  ba  crying  aloud  for  food  j  be, 
goaded  on  by  them,  and  ogpecinlly  by  luve  himself  on  whom 
they  dance  atlenduaCL-,  is  at  his  wiLs'  end  Io  dbi-ovcr  whom  ha 
can  defraud  or  despoil  of  his  propei-iy,  in  order  that  he  ,_. 
may  graiify  them  ? 

Teg,  tliHt  is  sure  to  be  the  case. 

He  must  hare  money,  «ud  no  matter  how,  if  be  ts  to  escape 
horrid  pangs  and  pains. 

He  mneL 

And  as  in  himself  there  wns  a  succession  of  pleasures,  and 
the  new  got  the  bettor  of  the  old  and  took  away  their  rights,  so 
he  being  younger  will  clum  to  have  more  ihan  his  father  and 
his  mother,  and  if  he  has  spent  bia  own  property,  he  wilt  tuk* 
a  slice  out  of  theirs. 

No  doubt  of  that. 

And  if  his  parents  will  not  suffer  this,  then  he  will  try  to 
cheat  and  deceive  ihem. 

Very  true. 

And  if  he  cannot,  then  ho  will  plunder  and  force  them. 

Tes,  probsHy. 

And  if  the  old  man  and  the  old  woman  hold  out  against 
him,  will  he  be  very  careful  of  doing  anything  which  is  tyran- 
nical ? 

Nay,  he  said,  I  should  not  feel  at  all  comfortable  about  hii 
parents. 

But,  O  heHTens  !  Adeimantus,  on  account  of  some  new- 
fangled love  of  a  hnrlot,  who  is  anything  but  a  necessary  connec- 
tion, can  you  believe  that  be  would  strike  the  muiher  who  is 
bb  ancient  friend  Euid  necessary  to  hia  very  existence,  and 
would  place  her  under  the  authority  of  the  other,  when  she  is 
brouglit  under  the  snme  roof  with  her ;  or  that,  under  like  dr- 
cumstances,  he  would  do  the  same  Io  his  withered  old  hther, 
first  and  most  indispensable  of  friends,  for  the  sake  of  some 
blooming  love  ol'  a  youth  who  is  the  reverse  of  indispensable  ? 

Yes,  indeed,  he  said ;  I  believe  that  he  would. 

Truly,  then,  I  said,  a  tyrannical  son  is  a  blessing  to  tiis  &lbei 
Knd  mother. 
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TeSy  indeei,  he  replied. 

He  first  takes  their  property,  and  when  that  fiiilsy  and 
nres  are  beginning  to  swarm  in  the  hive  of  his  sool,  then  ke 
breaks  into  a  boose,  or  steals  the  garments  of  some  nightl j  waj- 
&rer,  and  the  next  thing  is  that  he  lifts  a  temple ;  and  while  all 
this  is  going  on,  the  old  opinions  about  good  and  evil  whioh  he 
had  when  a  child,  and  which  were  thought  by  him  to  be  ^  rightt 
are  overthrown  by  those  others  which  have  just  been  emAoei* 
pated,  and  are  now  the  guard  and  associates  of  lore,  being  those 
which  in  former  days,  when  he  was  a  partisan  of  democraoy  and 
subject  to  the  laws  and  to  his  father,  were  only  let  loose  in  the 
dreams  of  sleep.  But  now  that  he  is  under  the  tyranny  of  love^ 
he  becomes  always  and  in  waking  reality  what  he  was  thea 
very  rarely  and  in  a  dream  only ;  he  will  commit  the  fooleai 
murder,  or  eat  forbidden  food,  or  be  guilty  of  any  other  horrid 
•-jr  act  Love  is  his  tyrant,  and  lives  lordly  in  him,  and  being 
himself  a  king  emancipated  ftom,  all  control,  he  leads  him 
on  —  like  man  like  State— into  the  performance  of  reckleM 
deeds  in  order  to  maintain  himself  and  his  rabble,  which  evil 
communications  have  brought  in  from  without,  or  which  be 
himself  has  allowed  to  break  loose  within  him  by  reason  of  a 
similar  character  in  himselfl  Is  not  this  a  picture  of  his  waj 
of  life? 

Yes,  indeed,  he  said. 

And  if  there  are  only  a  few  of  them,  and  the  rest  of  the  peo 
pie  are  well  disposed,  they  go  away  and  become  the  body-guard 
or  mercenary  soldiers  of  some  other  tyrant  who  may  probablj 
want  them  for  a  war ;  and  if  there  is  no  war,  they  stay  at  home 
and  do  mischief  in  the  city. 

What  sort  of  mischief? 

For  example,  they  are  the  thieves,  burglars,  cutpurses,  fooU 
pads,  robbers  of  temples,  man-etealers  of  the  community,  and  if 
they  are  able  to  speak  they  play  the  part  of  informers,  and  beer 
&lse  Mritness,  and  take  bribes. 

And  these,  he  replied,  are  not  very  small  evils,  even  if  the 
perpetrators  of  them  are  a  few  in  number. 

Yes,  I  said  ;  but  small  and  great  are  comparative  terms,  and 
all  these  things,  in  the  misery  and  evil  which  they  inflict  upon  e 
State,  do  not  come  within  a  thousand  miles  of  the  tyrant :  the 
people  are  fools,  and  this  class  and  their  followers  grow  nnmer 
ous  and  are  aware  of  their  numbers,  and  they  take  him  who  haa 
most  of  the  tyrant  in  his  soul,  and  make  him  tlieir  leader. 

^  Reading  r&i  ^ucaias  iroioviiivaa. 
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T«i,  he  sai<I,  tbat  ia  natural  -,  for  he  will  be  tbe  moat  tjnut- 
^cally  dispoeed. 

ir  ttie  people  yield,  well  and  good ;  but  if  tbey  rositl  bim,  u 
he  began,  by  beating  tiis  own  father  and  mother,  bo  now,  if  be 
has  the  power,  he  beats  bis  dear  old  fatherloDd  and  motherland, 
M  the  Cretans  say,  and  brbgs  in  bia  young  reiainers  to  be  thor 
rulers  and  Diaa(«rs.  And  this  is  the  end  of  his  passioDs  and 
desires. 

Exactly. 

Even  in  early  days  and  before  they  get  power,  this  is  tbe 
way  of  tbem  j  ihey  assodsto  only  with  their  own  flatterers  or 
ready  tools ;  or,  if  they  want  anything  from  anybody,  tbey 
thetnselvea  are  equally  ready  to  fall  down  before  tbem  ;  there  is 
no  attitude  into  which  they  will  not  throw  themaelves,  but  ,_. 
when  they  have  gained  thur  point  tbey  know  tbem  no 
more. 

Yea,  truly. 

They  are  always  either  the  masters  or  servants  and  nerer  tbe 
Ai'ends  of  anybody ;  the  tyrant  never  tastes  of  true  fi^edom  or 
true  friendship. 

Certainly  not. 

And  may  we  not  coll  such  men  treacberoos  7 

No  question. 

Also  they  are  utterly  nnjast,  if  we  were  right  in  our  notioa 
vt  justice  ? 

Tes,  he  said,  and  in  that  we  were  perfectly  right. 

Let  us  theu  sum  np  tu  a  word,  I  said,  the  character  of  tba 
worst  man  :  be  ia  the  waluDg  reality  of  what  we  dreamed. 

Most  true. 

And  this  ia  he  who  being  most  of  a  tyrant  by  nature  bean 
nie,  and  tbe  longer  he  lives  the  more  of  a  tyraut  he  becomes. 

That  is  oertain,  s&id  Glaucon,  taking  bis  turn  to  answer. 

And  will  not  he  who  baa  be«n  ahown  to  be  the  wiokedesl, 
be  also  tbe  most  miserable  ?  and  he  moat  of  all  and  longest  of 
all  who  has  tyrannized  longest  and  moat,  and  is  moat  of  a  tyrant 
"—although  this  may  not  be  the  opinion  of  men  in  general? 

Yes,  be  said,  that  is  inevitable. 

And  must  not  the  tyrannical  man  be  like  the  tyrannical  Stat^ 
and  the  democrulicol  man  like  the  democra^cal  State;  and  tbs 
tame  of  the  others  F 

Certainly. 

And  as  State  is  to  State  in  virtue  and  happiness,  man  is  \m 
1? 
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To  be  lare. 

Then  oompariDg  the  former  dtj  which  was  under  a  king 
the  dtj  whidi  wa8  under  a  tyrant,  how  do  they  stand  as  to 
virtue? 

They  are  the  opposite  extremes,  he  said,  fbr  one  is  the  Tery 
best  and  the  other  is  the  very  worst. 

There  can  be  no  mistake,  I  said,  as  to  which  is  whidi,  and 
therefore  I  will  at  once  inquire  whether  yon  would  arrive  at  a 
similar  dedsioa  aboat  their  relative  happiness  and  misery.  And 
here  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  panic-stricken  at  the  ap- 
parition of  the  Qrrant,  who  is  only  a  unit  and  may  perhaps  have 
a  few  retainers  about  him ;  but  let  us  go  as  we  ought  and  view 
the  whole  dty  and  look  all  around,  and  then  we  will  give  oar 
opinion. 

A  fair  invitation,  he  replied ;  and  I  see,  as  every  one  moaty 
that  a  tyranoy  is  the  wretchedest  form  of  government,  and 
monarchy  the  happiest 

And  may  I  not  fairly  ask  in  like  manner  to  have  a  judge  of 
jr--  the  men  whose  mind  can  enter  into  and  see  through 
human  nature ;  he  must  not  be  a  child  who  looks  at  the 
outside  and  is  dazzled  at  the  pompous  aspect  which  tyranny 
assumes  to  the  beholder,  but  let  him  be  one  who  has  a  dear  in- 
sight. May  I  suppose  that  the  judgment  is  given  in  the  hearing 
of  us  all  by  one  who  is  able  to  judge,  and  has  dwelt  in  the  same 
place  with  him,  and  been  present  at  his  daily  life  and  known 
him  in  his  family,  in  which  he  is  seen  stripped  of  his  tragedy 
attire,  and  again  in  the  hour  of  public  danger ;  he  shall  tell  us 
about  the  happiness  and  misery  of  the  tyrant  when  compared 
with  other  men  ? 

That  again,  he  said,  is  a  very  fair  proposal. 

Let  us  now  assume  this  able  and  experienced  judge  to  be 
ourselves,  and  then  we  shall  have  some  one  who  will  answer 
uur  inquiries. 

By  all  means. 

Let  me  ask  you  not  to  forget  the  parallel  of  the  individual 
and  the  State ;  bearing  this  in  mind,  and  glancing  in  turn  from 
one  to  the  other  of  them,  will  you  tell  me  their  respective  con* 
iitions  ? 

In  what  points  ?  he  asked. 

Beginning  with  the  State,  I  replied,  would  you  say  that  m 
ntj  which  is  governed  by  a  tyrant  is  free  or  enslaved  ? 

Nothing,  he  said,  can  be  more  completely  enslaved. 
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And  yet,  as  yoa  see,  there  ure  maatert  and  there  are  freemen 
in  such  a  Slate  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  I  see  that  there  are,  —  «lew;  but  tlie  people 
vs  u  wliole  fi^peaking  geuernlly)  and  the  beat  of  them  ore  di»- 
gracefully  and  miserably  eoalaved. 

Then  if  the  mna  is  like  the  Slate,  I  siiid,  must  not  the  sams 
hold  uf  the  mno  ?  his  soul  is  full  of  meiuuiess  aud  serfdom.  — 
the  beat  elements  in  him  are  enslaved  ;  and  thei 
rnliag  part  which  ia  also  the  worst  and  maddest. 

'fhat  is  inevitable. 

And  nould  you  aay  that  the  soul  of  such  an  od 
of  a  freemaa  or  of  a  slave  ? 

Ue  has  the  soul  of  a  slave,  ia  my  judgment. 

And  the  State  whicli  is  eDslaved  under  a  tyrant  ia  very  ht 
firom  actiujj  voluntarily? 

Very  far,  indeed. 

And  also  the  aoul  which  is  UDiler  a  tyrant  (I  aca  speaking  of 
the  soul  taken  as  a  whole)  is  very  &t  from  doing  as  she  desirest 
there  is  a  gadfly  which  goads  her,  and  aha  is  fuU  of  trouble  and 
remorse  ? 

Certainly. 

And  is  ihe  city  which  is  under  a  tyrant  rich  or  poor? 

Poor. 

And  the  ^rannical  soul  must  be  always  poor  aud  i 
liable  ? 

True. 

And  must  not  such  a  State  and  such  a  man  be  always  fuD  of 
fear? 

Yes,  indeed. 

Is  there  any  State  in  which  you  will  fiud  more  of  lamentation 
and  sorrow  and  groaning  and  paiu  ? 

Certainly  not. 

Anil  ia  there  any  man  in  whom  you  will  find  more  misery  of 
the  sume  kiud  than  in  the  tyrannical  man,  who  is  in  a  fury  of 
passions  and  desires  ? 

Impossible. 

Rellecting  then  upon  these  and  similar  evils,  you  held  tha 
tyrannii^al  Slate  to  be  the  most  miserable  of  States  ? 

And  I  was  right,  lie  said. 

Certainly,  I  aaid.  And  when  you  see  ibe  same  evils  in  tha 
tyrannical  man,  what  do  you  say  of  him  ? 

I  say  that  he  is  by  far  the  moat  miserable  of  all  men. 
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There,  I  said,  I  think  thai  yoo  are  wrongi 

How  is  dutt  ?  he  said. 

I  do  not  think  that  he  has  as  jet  xeaehed  the  atmosi 
of  misery. 

Then  who  is  more  miserable? 

One  of  whom  I  am  about  to  speak. 

Who  is  that? 

He  who  is  of  a  Qrrannioal  natuie,  and  instead  of  leading  a 
prirate  life  is  oorsed  with  the  fbrther  mislbrtane  of  being  a  pab- 
lie  tyrant 

I  should  conjecture  firom  the  prsTious  remarks  that  yon  are 
right 

Yes,  I  said ;  but  in  this  high  aigument  of  good  and  eyfl  jom 
should  not  conjecture  onlj — yon  sbould  have  a  certainty. 

That  is  very  true,  he  said. 

Let  me  then  offer  you  an  illustration,  wliidi  may,  I  tlunky 
haye  an  application  to  this  subject 

What  is  your  illustration  ? 

The  case  of  rich  individuals  in  cities  who  possess  many  slayea  s 
from  them  you  may  form  an  idea  of  the  tjrrant's  State,  for  they 
both  have  slaves ;  the  only  difference  is  that  he  has  more  slaves. 

Yes,  that  is  the  difference. 

You  know  that  they  live  securely  and  have  no  fear  of  theif 
servants  ? 

What  should  they  fear  ? 

Nothing.     But  do  you  observe  the  reason  of  this  ? 

Yes ;  the  reason  is,  that  the  whole  city  is  leagued  together 
for  the  protection  of  each  individual. 

That  is  quite  true,  I  said.  But  imagine  that  one  of  these 
owners  is  carried  off  by  a  god  into  the  wilderness,  where  there 
are  no  freemen  to  help  him  —  he  and  his  household,  and  he  ia 
the  master  say  of  about  fifty  slaves  —  will  he  not  bo  in  an  agony 
of  apprehension  lest  he  and  his  wife  and  children  should  be  put 
to  death  by  his  slaves  ? 
.-Q       Yes,  he  said,  he  will  be  in  the  utmost  alarm. 

Will  he  not  be  compelled  to  flatter  divers  of  his  slavesi 
and  make  many  promises  to  them  of  freedom  and  other  things 
much  against  his  wUl  ?  —  he  will  become  the  servant  of  his 
servants. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  will  be  the  only  way  of  saving  his  life. 

And  suppose  that  the  same  god  who  curries  him  off  puts  him 
iown  among  neighbors  who  will  not  allow  a  man  to  be  ths 
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of  another,  and,  if  they  catch  him,  are  reaAj  to  inflicC 

capitnl  panifhmeDt  upoQ  him  ? 

Then  his  case  will  be  even  worse,  he  eaiJ,  when  he  ii  Bur- 
rounded  and  watched  hy  enemies. 

Aod  U  Dot  this  the  sort  of  prison  in  which  the  lyrant  will  be 
bound  ?  —  he  being  by  nature  such  as  we  have  described,  is  full 
of  all  sorts  of  fears  and  lusts.  His  soul  is  diiinty  and  greedy, 
and  yet  he  only,  of  all  men,  is  n<;ver  allowed  to  go  on  a  jouI^- 
ney.  or  to  see  the  things  which  other  freeman  desire  lo  see,  but 
he  lirea  in  his  hole  like  a  woman  hidden  in  the  house,  and  ia 
jealous  of  any  other  citizen  who  goes  into  foreign  parts  and  leea 
anything  of  interest. 

Very  true,  he  said. 

Such  being  his  evil  condition,  am  I  not  right  in  saying  that 
the  tyrannical  man,  ill-governed  in  his  own  person,  whom  yon 
just  now  described  as  the  most  miserable  of  all,  will  be  yet 
more  miserable  in  a  public  station,  when,  instead  of  leading  ■ 
privBie  life,  he  is  constrained  by  fortune  to  he  a  tyrant  ?  Ho 
has  to  be  master  of  others  when  he  is  not  master  of  himself: 
he  is  like  a  diseased  or  paralytic  man  wlio  is  compelled  to  pass 
his  life,  not  in  retirement,  bnt  fighting  and  combating  with  other 


Tes,  he  said,  that  U  very  trae,  and  the  similitude  is  most 
esacl. 


utterly  miserable  ?  and  does  not  the  actaal 
)  life  than  him  whom  yon  delenmned  to  be 


tyrant  lead  a  n 
worst? 

Certainly. 

He  who  is  the  real  tyrant,  whatever  men  may  think.  Is  the 
r«al  slave,  and  is  obliged  to  practice  the  greatest  adulation  and 
servility,  and  to  be  the  flatterer  of  the  vilest  of  mankind.  He 
has  desires  which  he  is  ntierly  unable  to  satisfy,  and  has  mora 
wants  than  any  one.  and  is  truly  poor,  If  you  know  liow  to  in- 


spect the  whole  t 


ul  of  hii 


:  all  his  life  long  he  is  beset  with 
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and  is  full  of  convulsions  and  distracbons,  even  i 
Stale  which  he  resembles  ;  and  surely  the  resemblano 
holds? 

True,  he  said. 

Moreover,  as  we  were  saying,  he  grows  worse  from  havjug 
power :  he  become?  of  necessity  more  jealous,  more  faithless, 
more  unjust,  more  friendltiss,  more  impious  ;  he  entertains  and 
nurtures  every  evil  sentiment,  and  the  consequence  is  tliat  he  la 
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•apiemelj  mimrahla,  and  thus  he  makes  everjrbody  elio  BqmBf 
miserable. 

No  man  of  any  sense  will  dispute  that. 

Gome  then,  I  said,  and  as  die  universal  arbiter  gireB  sen- 
tence  in  the  games,  do  you  also  decide  who  in  your  opinion  ia 
first  in  the  scale  of  happiness,  and  who  second,  and  in  what 
order  the  others  follow :  there  are  five  of  them  in  all  —  they  torn 
the  royal,  timocratical,  oligarchical,  democratioal,  tyrannlcaL 

The  judgment  will  be  easily  given,  he  replied ;  they  shall  hm 
choruses  entering  on  the  stage,  and  I  will  decide  the  place  <rf 
each  of  them  by  the  criterion  of  virtue  and  vice,  happiueaa  and 
misery. 

Need  we  hire  a  herald,  or  shall  I  proclaim  the  result  -—  that 
the  son  of  the  best  (Ariston)  is  of  opinion  that  the  beat  and 
justest  man  is  also  the  happiest,  and  that  this  is  he  who  ia  the 
most  royal  master  of  himself ;  and  that  the  worst  and  most  au- 
just  man  is  also  the  most  miserable,  and  that  this  is  he  who  ia 
the  greatest  tyrant  of  himself  and  of  his  State  ? 

Make  the  proclamation,  he  said. 

And  shall  I  proclaim  further,  <^  whether  seen  or  unseen  bj 
gods  and  men  ?  " 

Yes,  he  said,  you  had  better  add  that 

Then  this,  I  said,  will  be  the  first  proof;  and  there  is  an* 
other,  which  may  also  have  some  weight. 

What  is  that  ? 

The  second  proof  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  sool 
seeing  that  the  individual  soul,  like  the  State,  has  been  divided 
by  us  into   three  principles,  the  division  may  furnish  a  new 
demonstration. 

Of  what  nature  ? 

There  are  three  pleasures  which  correspond  to  the  three 
principles,  and  also  three  desires  and  governing  powers. 

How  do  you  mean  ?   he  said. 

There  is  one  principle  with  which  a  man  learns,  another 
with  which  he  is  angry ;  the  third,  having  many  forms,  has  no 
single  name,  but  is  termed  appetitive,  from  the  extraonlinary 
strength  and  vehemence  of  the  pleasures  of  eating  and  drinking 
and  the  other  sensual  appetites ;  also  money  loving,  because 
-^^  these  sort  of  desires  can  only  be  gratified  by  the  help  of 
money. 

That  is  true,  ho  said. 

If  we  were  to  say  that  the  loves  and  pleasures  of  this  thir< 
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part  of  the  soul  were  coacemed  with  gain,  we  should  tlien  ba 
able  to  fall  back  on  a  single  class  ;  and  might  truly  describo 
thu  purt  of  the  soul  as  loving  gain  or  mooef . 

Yes,  I  should  say  that. 

Again,  is  not  the  pnBsionate  elemeat  wholly  set  on  mling 
ftod  conquering  and  getting  fame  ? 

True. 

Suppose  we  call  that  oontentiona  or  ambitions— would  ths 
l«rm  be  suitable  ? 

Extremely  suitable. 

Ou  the  other  band,  every  one  »ees  that  the  prindpls  of 
knowledge  is  wholly  direct^  to  the  truth,  and  ctires  leas  than 
KDy  of  the  others  fur  gain  or  &mti  ? 

Far  less. 

"  True  lover  of  wisdom,"  "  lover  of  knowledge,"  are  titles 
which  ar«  rightly  applicable  to  that  part  of  the  soul  ? 

Certainly. 

One  principle  prevails  in  the  souls  of  one  clabs  of  men,  an- 
otiier  in  others,  just  as  may  happen  F 

Yes. 

Then  we  may  assume  that  there  are  three  classes  of  men  — 
lovers  of  wisdom,  lovers  of  ambition,  lovers  of  gain  P 

Exactly. 

And  there  are  three  kinds  of  pleasures,  which  are  their 
several  objects  ? 

Very  true. 

Now,  if  you  examine  the  three  classes,  and  ask  of  them  ia 
turn  which  of  their  lives  is  pleasantest,  each  of  them  will  bo 
found  praising  his  own  and  depreciatiug  that  of  others ;  tha 
money-maker  will  contrast  the  vanity  of  honor  or  of  learning 
with  the  solid  advantages  of  gold  and  silver? 

True,  he  said. 

And  the  lover  of  honor  —  what  will  be  his  opinion  ?  Will 
he  not  think  that  the  pleasure  of  riches  is  vulgar,  whOe  tbs 
pleasure  of  learning,  which  has  no  meed  of  honor,  he  re^jvdi 
RS  nil  smoke  and  Donsense  ? 

True,  he  said. 

But  may  we  not  suppose,  I  said,  that  philosophy  esdmstM 
other  pleasures  as  noihing  in  compiirisoo  with  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  the  iruih,'  and  in  that  abiding,  ever  learning,  in  tho 
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puffMui  Of  tnitty  not  fut  iiid66d  nDD  vw  bMfvn  of 
Tlio  ochor  plMfnreo  the  plulotoplior  diyu'iy  hj  cdling 
fleccfMry,  meftning  thst  if  ihm  were  no  neoeMitf  iir  then^ 
Iw  would  not  liaTe  tfaenu 

There  ooght  to  be  no  doobt  abont  thafti  he  reined. 

Sioce*  then,  the  pleasures  of  each  chus  and  the  life  of  each 
are  in  dispate,  and  the  question  is  not  whidi  life  is  more  or 
•go  IcM  hononUe,  or  better  or  wofse,  but  wliUi  is  the  nMHW 
pleasant  or  painless  —  how  shall  we  know? 

I  cannot  telL  he  said* 

Wellybnt  what  ongfat  to  be  the  eriterion?  Is  any  better  thm 
experience  and  wisdom  and  reason? 

There  cannot  be  a  better,  he  said. 

Then,  I  said,  reflect  Of  the  three  indlTidoals,  whidi  haa 
the  greatest  experience  of  all  the  pleasures  whidi  we  ennmer- 
ated  ?  Has  the  lover  of  gain  greater  experience  of  the  plena- 
ure  of  knowledge  deriTed  from  learning  the  nature  of  the  tmth 
than  the  philosopher  has  of  the  pleasure  of  gain  ? 

The  philosopher,  he  replied,  has  greatly  the  advantage ;  for 
he  has  alwajA  known  the  taste  of  the  other  pleasures  from  his 
youth  upwards :  but  the  loyer  of  gain  in  all  his  experience  haa 
not  of  ueceAsity  tasted  —  or,  I  should  rather  say,  could  hardly 
haye  tasted  by  any  process  of  learning  the  nature  of  thinga  — 
the  sweetness  of  intellectual  pleasures. 

Then  the  lover  of  wisdom  has  a  great  advantage  over  the 
lover  of  gain,  for  he  has  a  double  experience  ? 

Very  great  indeed. 

Again,  has  the  philosopher  greater  experience  of  the  pleas- 
ares  of  honor,  or  the  lover  of  honor  of  the  pleasures  of  knowl- 
edge? 

Niiy,  he  said,  they  are  all  honored  in  proportion  as  they 
attain  their  object ;  for  the  rich  man  and  the  brave  man  and 
the  wise  man  alike  have  their  crowd  of  worshippers,  and  as 
they  all  receive  honor  they  all  have  experience  of  the  pleasures 
H  honor,  but  the  deliglit  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  knowledge 
«f  true  bein^  is  known  to  the  philosopher  only. 

llis  experience,  then,  will,  enable  him  to  judge  better  than 
any  one  ? 

Far  better. 

And  he  is  the  only  one  who  has  wisdom  as  well  as  experip 
«ce? 

Certainly. 


I 
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Tbe  TQty  fiicnJtj'  which  is  the  instraoieDt  of  judgmmt  ia  iio4 
possesud  \iy  the  covetous  or  avaricious  maD,  but  only  by  tl 

philosopher  ? 

Wliiit  faculty  ? 

Beason,  which,  as  we  were  saying,  ought  to  hnve  the  decistoa 

Yes. 

And  reasoning  is  peculiarly  his  iastrumeDt? 

Certainly. 

If  woalih  nnd  gain  were  the  criierioo,  tben  what  the  lorer 
of  gain  praised  and  blamed  would  surely  be  truest  ? 

Assuredly. 

Or  if  honor  or  victory  or  courage,  in  that  cose  the  ambitiooa 
or  ontentious  would  decide  best  ? 

Qearly. 

But  since  experience  and  wisdom  and  reaaou  are  the  judges, 
the  inference  of  coursn  is.  that  ihe  truest  pleasures  are  those 
which  are  approved  by  the  lorer  of  wisdom  and  reason.  And 
BO  we  arrive  at  the  result,  ihat  the  pleasure  of  the  iniel-  ca« 
ligent  part  of  the  soul  ia  tbe  pleasaol^st  of  the  three,  and 
that  he  in  whom  this  is  the  ruling  principle  has  the  pleosantest 
life? 

I  man  has  the  fullest  right 

:i  be  the  life  which  U  i 


next, 


Unquestionably,  he  said,  the  i 
to  approve  of  his  own  life. 

Aud  whut  doea  the  judge  afRrm  ti 
aud  the  plensure  wiiich  is  next? 

Clearlj  that  of  the  soldier  and  lover  of  honor :  that  is  neanr 
to  himself  than  tImL  of  ihe  trader. 

Last  comes  the  lover  of  gain. 

Very  true,  he  said. 

Twice,  then,  has  the  just  man  overthrown  Ihe  unjust ;  and  now 
comes  the  thin!  trial,  which  is  sacred  to  the  Olympic  savioar 
Zeus:  a  sage  whispers  in  my  ear  ihat  no  plensure  except  that 
of  the  wise  is  quite  true  aud  pure  —  all  othei's  are  a  ahadow 
only  ;  and  this  will  surety  prove  the  greatest  and  most  deciwv* 
of  falls? 

Yes,  the  greatest ;  but  will  yon  explain  how  this  ia  ? 

If  you  will  answer,  I  will  think,  I  said,  while  yon  ar* 
wswering. 

Put  your  questions. 

Say,  then,  is  not  pleasure  opposed  to  pain  ? 

True. 

Atid  there  is  a  neutral  state  which  ia  neither  pleasure  noc 
[Hun  ? 
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There  ia. 

A  stete  which  is  intermediate,  and  a  aort  of  repoaa  of  Iht 
ioqI  ahoat  either  —  that  is  what  70a  mean  ? 

Yes. 

You  remember  what  people  say  when  they  ace  side? 

What  do  they  say  ? 

That  after  all  nothiDg  is  pleasanter  than  health.  Bat  then 
they  never  knew  that  this  was  the  greatest  of  pleasures  unftfl 
they  were  ilL 

Yes,  I  remember,  he  said* 

And  when  persons  are  suffering  from  acute  pain  yoa  most 
have  heard  them  say  that  there  is  nothing  pleasanter  than  to 
get  rid  of  their  pain  ? 

I  have. 

And  there  are  many  other  cases  of  suffering  in  which  the 
mere  rest  and  cessation  of  pain,  and  not  any  positive  enjoymeotp 
is  extolled  by  them  as  the  greatest  pleasure  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  at  the  time,  rest  is  pleasant  and  delightful  to 
them. 

Agaiu,  when  pleasure  ceases,  that  sort  of  rest  will  not  be 
pleasant  but  painful  ? 

Doubtless,  he  said. 

Then  the  intermediate  state  of  rest  will  be  pleasure  and  will 
also  be  pain  ? 

That  is  assumed. 

But  can  that  which  is  neither  become  both  ? 

I  should  say  not 

And  both  pleasure  and  pains  are  motions  in  the  soul,  are  thej 
not? 


AfU        ^°^  ^^^  which  is  neither  was  just  now  shown  to  be 
and  not  motion,  and  in  a  mean  between  them  ? 

Yes. 

How,  then,  can  we  be  right  in  saying  that  the  absence  of  pun 
b  pleasure,  or  that  the  absence  of  pleasure  is  pain  ? 

Impossible. 

Then  this  is  an  appearance  only  and  not  a  reality ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  rest  is  pleasare  at  the  moment  and  in  comparison  of 
what  is  painful,  and  painful  in  comparison  of  what  is  pleasant 
but  all  these  representations,  when  tried  hy  the  test  of  true  pleaa- 
are,  are  unsound  and  a  species  of  imposition  ? 

That  is  the  inference. 

Look  at  the  other  class  of  pleasures  which  have  uo  antec^ 


longer  suppose,  as  you  perluips  n 

oaty  the  cessaliou  of  paia,  i 


I 
I 


dent  paioa  and  you  will  r 
kt  present,  that  plensura 
Of  pleasure. 

What  pleaaurea,  he  swd,  and  where  shall  I  find  them  ? 

There  are  many  of  them :  take  as  an  example  the  pleasurea 
of  sroell,  which  are  very  great  and  bnve  no  autccedeot  paina| 
ihey  come  in  a  moment,  and  when  they  depart  leave  do  pain 
behind  thtfin. 

Most  true,  lie  s^d. 

Let  09  Dot,  then,  be  induced  to  believe  that  pure  pleasure  it 
the  cessation  of  paio,  or  paia  of  pleasure. 

No. 

Still,  the  more  Dumerons  and  Tiolent  pleasures  which  reach 
the  soul  through  the  body  are  geuerally  of  this  sort  —  tbey  ara 
reliefs  of  pain. 

That  is  true. 

Aod  is  not  this  also  true  of  the  anticipations  of  pleasare  kod 
pain  which  precede  them  and  are  followed  by  tbem? 

Yea. 

Shall  I  give  you  an  illustrutioa  of  tbem  ? 

Let  me  hear. 

Tou  would  allow,  I  said,  that  there  is  in  natore  «d  npper  and 
lower  and  middle  region  ? 

I  admit  UiaL 

And  if  a  person  were  to  go  from  the  lower  to  the  miJdla 
region,  would  he  not  imagine  that  he  ia  going  up  ;  and  he  who 
is  standing  in  the  middle  and  sees  whence  be  has  come,  would 
ioiaglae  that  he  b  already  in  iho  upper  region  ?  for  he  baa 
never  seen  the  true  upper  world. 

To  he  sure,  he  eaid ;  liow  cau  he  think  otherwise  ? 

But  if  ha  were  taken  bock  agaiD  he  would  imagine  that  ha 
was  descending,  and  that  would  be  true  F 

No  doubt. 

All  that  would  arise  out  of  his  ignovaoce  of  the  true  Dppa> 
and  middle  and  lower  regions  ? 

Yes. 

Then  can  you  wonder  that  persoue  who  are  inexperienced  in 
the  truth,  as  they  have  wrong  ideas  about  many  other  thiDga, 
should  have  wrong  ideas  about  pleasure  and  pain  and  the  inter- 
mediate; so  that  when  drawn  towards  the  painful  tliey  are 
really  pained  and  know  ihe  truth,  but  when  drawn  away  ,q, 
Ekom  pain  to  the  neutral  or  intermediate  slate,  they  fi.'mly 
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beliie?e  thai  tbej  Lave  reached  the  goal  of  satiety  and  pleasurai 
thejr,  not  knowing  pleasnre,  err  in  comparing  pain  with  the  a1^ 
■enoe  of  paio;  which  is  like  compaiiiig  black  with  gray  instead 
of  white,  —  can  yon  wonder,  I  say,  at  this  ? 

No,  indeed ;  I  shoold  be  mnch  more  disposed  to  wonder  at 
the  opposite. 

Look  at  the  matter  thns :  Hnnger,  thirst,  and  the  like,  ave 
inanitions  of  the  bodily  state  ? 

Yes. 

And  ignorance  and  folly  are  inanitions  of  the  soul  ? 

True 

And  food  and  wisdom  are  the  corresponding  satisfiustions  of 
either  ? 

Certainly. 

And  is  the  satisfiiction  truer  of  that  which  has  less,  or  of  that 
which  has  more  existence  ? 

Clearly,  of  that  which  has  more. 

Which  classes  of  things  are  they  which,  in  your  judgment* 
have  a  greater  share  in  pure  existence,  —  those  of  which  food 
and  drink  and  condiments  and  all  kinds  of  sustenance  are  ex- 
amples,  or  the  class  which  contains  true  opinion  and  mind  and, 
in  general,  all  virtue?  Put  the  question  in  this  way:  Which 
has  a  more  real  being,  —  that  whicli  is  concerned  with  the  in- 
variable, the  immortal,  and  the  true,  and  is  found  in  the  invari- 
able, immortal,  true  ;  or  that  which  is  concerned  with  the  vari- 
able and  mortal,  and  is  found  in  the  variable  and  mortal  ? 

Far  more  excellent,  he  replied,  is  that  which  is  concerned 
with  the  invariable. 

And  does  the  essence  of  the  invariable  partake  of  knowledge 
as  well  as  of  essential  being,  and  in  the  same  degree  ? 

Yes,  of  knowledge  in  the  same  degree. 

And  of  truth  in  the  same  degree  ? 

Yes. 

And,  conversely,  that  which  has  less  of  truth  will  also  have 
less  of  essence  ? 

Necessarily. 

Then,  in  general,  those  qualities  which  are  in  the  service  of 
the  body  have  less  of  truth  and  being  than  those  which  are  ia 
the  service  of  the  soul  ? 

Far  less. 

And  the  body  has  actually  less  of  truth  and  reality  than  the 
soul? 
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That  which  is  filled  vrith  more  real  ozistCDce,  and  actiuUf 
kwi  a  more  real  esiatence,  ia  more  really  filled  than  that  whicb 
U  filleil  vriib  less  real  existencu  and  is  less  real  ? 

Uf  course. 

And  if  there  be  n  pleasure  in  being  filled  wirh  tliat  which 
B^-i3e3  with  nnture,  (hat  which  ib  more  really  filkil  with  mora 
real  bein^  will  hare  moru  rtal  and  true  joy  and  pleasure ; 
whereas  that  which  parlicipates  in  less  real  being  will  be  leal 
truly  and  surely  satisfied,  aad  will  participate  ia  a  less  true  aoA 
real  pleasure  ? 

That  is  tiot  to  he  doubted. 

Those  then  who  know  not  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  are  ... 
alwaya  busy  with  glutiony  and  sensuality,  go  down  and  up 
Bgajn  as  tnr  as  the  mean  ;  asd  in  this  space  they  move  at  ran- 
dom throughout  life,  but  they  never  pass  into  the  irne  upper 
world ;  thither  they  neither  look,  nor  do  they  ever  find  iheir 
way,  neither  are  they  truly  filled  with  true  being,  nor  do  they 
taste  of  true  aud  abiding  pleiisure.  Like  brute  animals,  with 
their  eyes  down  aud  bodies  bent  to  the  earth  or  leaning  on  the 
diiiing-iable,  they  fatten  and  ft-eil  and  breed,  and,  id  tht-ir  exces- 
sive love  of  these  delights,  they  kick  and  butt  at  one  another 
with  horns  and  hoofs  which  are  made  of  iron  ;  iind  tliey  kill  one 
tnother  by  reason  of  their  lueatiable  hist  For  they  fill  them- 
selves with  that  which  is  not  substantial,  and  the  part  of  them- 
selves  which  they  fill  ia  also  unsubsiaatial  and  incontineot. 

Verily,  Socrates,  said  Glaucoo,  you  describe  the  life  of  tbs 
many  like  an  oracle. 

Their  pleasures  are  mixed  with  paius.  How  can  tbey  Im 
otherwise  ?  For  they  are  mere  images  and  shadows  cf  tha 
(rue.  anil  are  colored  only  by  contrast,  and  this  way  of  looking 
nt  them  doubly  exaggerates  them,  and  implants  in  the  ininda  of 
fools  insane  desires  of  them  -,  and  they  are  fought  about  as  Siesi- 
chorua  aaya  that  the  Greeks  fought  about  the  shadow  of  Helen  at 
Troy  in  ignorance  of  the  truth, 

Tes,  inevitably,  he  said ;  that  is  the  way. 

And  must  not  the  like  happen  with  the  spiriied  or  psssiou- 
ste  element  of  the  soul?  Will  not  tlie  passiotiale  man  be  in 
the  like  case,  if  he  carries  his  passion  into  act,  eitliei'  becauM 
be  is  envious  aud  ambitious,  or  violent  and  contentious,  or  an- 
gry and  discontented,  and  Is  seeking  to  attain  honor  and  virXarj 
ftnd  tlie  satisfaction  of  his  anger  without  rea»on  or  sense  ? 
VOL  II.  ir 
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Te%  he  said,  the  same  cnll  happen  with  the  spirited  deoMiit 
also. 

Then  may  we  not  confidently  assert  that  the  lovers  of  money 
and  honor,  when  they  seek  their  pleasures  nnder  the  guidanoe 
and  in  the  company  of  reason,  and  pursue  after  and  win  the 
pleasures  which  wisdom  shows  them,  will  also  have  the  truest 
pleasures  in  the  highest  degree  which  is  attainable  to  them,  in- 
asmuch as  they  follow  truth;  and  they  will  also  have  those 
which  are  natural  to  them,  if  that  which  is  best  to  each  one  is 
also  most  natural  to  him  ? 

Yes,  certainly  ;  the  best  is  the  most  natural. 

Then,  when  the  whole  soul  follows  the  philosophical  principley 
and  there  is  no  division,  the  several  parts  each  of  them  do  their 
K^-   own  business,  and  are  just,  and  each  of  them  enjoy  cheir 
own  best  and  truest  pleasures  ? 

Exactly. 

But  when  either  of  the  other  principles  prevails,  it  £eu1s  in 
attaining  its  own  pleasure,  and  compels  the  others  to  porsiie 
after  a  shadow  of  pleasure  which  is  not  theirs  ? 

True. 

And  the  greater  the  interval  which  separates  them  from  phi- 
losophy and  reason,  the  more  strange  and  illusive  will  be  the 
pleasure  ? 

Yes. 

And  that  is  farthest  from  reason  which  is  at  the  greatest  dia* 
tance  from  law  and  order. 

Clearly. 

And  the  lustful  and  tyrannical  desires  are  at  the  greatest  die* 
tance? 

Yes. 

And  the  royal  and  orderly  desires  are  nearest  ? 

Yes. 

Then  the  tyrant  will  live  most  unpleasantly,  and  the  king 
most  pleasantly  ? 

Yes. 

Would  yoa  know  the  measure  of  the  interval  between  them  ? 

If  you  will  tell  me. 

There  appear  to  be  three  pleasures,  one  genuine  and  two 
spurious  now  the  transgression  of  the  tyrant  reaches  a  point 
beyond  the  spurious  ;  he  has  run  away  from  the  region  of  law 
and  reason,  and  taken  up  his  abode  with  certain  slave  pleasures 
which  are  his  satellites,  and  the  measure  of  his  inferiority  cas 
only  be  expressed  in  a  figure. 


How  is  that  ?   he  lalil. 

I  aBBame,  I  Bald,  thut  the  t^raot  U  in  the  third  plac 
•ligarch,  as  the  democrnt  waa  ij 


niddle  ? 


I 

I 


And  if  there  ia  truth  in  what  has  preceded,  he  will  be  we4 
ded  to  an  image  of  pleasure  which  ia  thrice  removed  u  U>  truth 
from  Ibe  pleasuru  of  the  oligarch. 

He  will. 

Aiid  the  oligarch  is  third  from  the  royal ;  for  we  coQnt  at 
one  rojal  and  ari;«tocraticul  ? 

Yea,  be  ia  third. 

TLec  the  tyrant  is  remoTed  from  true  pleasure  by  the  apMA 
of  a  number  which  ia  throe  times  three  £3X3=9  ]  ? 

That  is  manifesL 

The  shadow  then  '  (or  diounishiag  reHection)  oF  lyrannicai 
pleasure,  will  be  a  superficiid  figure,  which  ia  deternuned  by 
the  number  of  length  [that  is,  a  square  of  three,  the  number 
which  is  called  tho  number  of  length  being  9^  ? 

Exactly. 

And  if  we  consider  this  line  [of  nine]  wiiich  represents  tbo 
niterTal  between  the  tyrannical  and  true  pleasure,  in  reference 
to  the  square  and  third  increment,  there  ia  no  difficulty  in  see- 
ing how  Yast  the  interval  of  distance  becomes. 

Yea  ;  the  arithnieticiau  will  easily  do  the  sum. 

And  if  a  person,  instead  of  going  from  the  tyrant  to  tha 
king,  inverts  the  order,  and  tella  the  measure  of  the  interval 
which  separates  the  kiug  from  the  tyrant  ia  truth  of  pleasura, 
he  will  find  him,  when  the  multiplication  is  completed,  living 
729  times  more  pleasantly,  and  the  tyrant  more  painfully  ^g- 
by  this  same  interval. 

What  a  wonderful  calculation  I  And  bow  enormous  is  the 
interval  which  Beparat«s  the  just  from  the  unjust  in  regard  (o 
pleasare  and  pain  1 

Yet  a  true  calculation,  I  said,  and  a  number  which  nearly 
concerns  human  life,  if  human  life  is  concerned  with  days  sud 
nights  and  muiiihs  and  yeara.^ 

Yea,  be  said,  human  life  is  certainly  concerned  with  them. 

Then  if  (he  good  and  just  man  be  thus  superior  in  pleasora 
lo  the  evil  and  unjust,  his  superiority  will  be  in Gniiely  greater 


u  propriety 


of  life  a 


a  beauty  a 


*  ''Ht  nta'lg  aqiuli  ttw  ui 


■  Bi^ra  wb'itb  la  SkUsd  ■  shadow. 
K  of  da]n  mud  nlghti  In  tilt  jfsr. 
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ImmeaBarablj  gieater,  indeed,  he  sud. 

Well,  I  said,  and  now  we  have  arrived  at  thia  point  I  may 
resame  the  beginning  of  the  argoment,  which  arose  out  of  mnam 
one  saying  that  injustice  was  a  gain  to  the  perfectly  onjnst  who 
was  reputed  to  be  jast.     Was  not  that  said  ? 

Tea,  that  was  said. 

Come  then,  I  said,  and  now  that  we  have  determined  the 
power  and  quality  of  justice  and  injustice,  let  us  have  a  word 
with  him. 

What  shall  we  say  to  him  ? 

Let  us  make  an  image  of  the  soul,  that  ha  may  have  his  own 
words  presented  before  his  eyes. 

What  sort  of  an  image  ? 

An  ideal  image  of  the  soul,  like  the  creations  of  ancient 
mythology,  such  as  the  Qiimera  or  Scylla  or  Cerberus,  or  any 
other  in  which  two  or  more  different  natures  are  said  to  grow 
into  one. 

There  are  said  to  have  been  sach  unions. 

Then  do  you  now  model  the  form  of  a  multitudinoos,  poly« 
cephalous  beast,  having  a  ring  of  heads  of  all  manner  of  beasta, 
tame  and  wild,  which  he  is  able  to  generate  and  metaraorphooe 
at  will. 

That,  be  said,  implies  marvelous  powers  in  the  artist ;  bat, 
as  language  is  more  pliable  than  wax  or  similar  substances,  I 
have  done  as  you  say. 

Suppose  now  that  you  make  a  second  form  as  of  a  lion,  and 
a  third  of  a  man,  the  second  smaller  than  the  first,  and  the  third 
smaller  than  the  second. 

That,  he  said,  is  an  easier  task ;  and  I  have  made  them  aa 
you  say. 

Then  now  join  them,  and  let  the  three  grow  into  one. 

That  has  been  accomplished. 

Now  fashion  the  outside  into  a  single  image,  as  of  a  man,  so 
that  he  who  is  not  able  to  look  within,  and  sees  only  the  outer 
hull  or  vessel,  may  believe  the  beast  to  be  a  single  human 
creature. 
That  is  completed,  he  said. 

And  now  let  us  say  to  him  who  maintains  the  profitablenesa 
Injustice  and  the  unpt*ofitableness  of  injustice,  that  his  doctrine 
amount<«  to  this :  he  is  asserting  that  his  interest  is  to  feast  and 

RM   ^^^^"g^^^^Q  ^^^^  ^^0°  ^^^  ^^^  lion-like  qualities  and  to  starve 
and  weaken  the  man ;  who  in  consequence  of  this  is  at  the 
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tOMoy  of  either  of  tbe  other  tno,  an<I  lie  la  not  lo  alleupt  to 
ISuniliariie  or  harmonize  them  wirh  one  another  :  he  ought 
rather  to  Buffer  them  to  fight  and  bite  and  devour  one  another. 

Certainly,  he  said ;  that  is  what  the  approver  of  injustice 
•ajB. 

To  him  the  supporter  of  justice  makes  answer  Iliat  he  onghl 
rather  to  aim  in  all  he  saj^s  and  does  at  strengthening  the  t 
within  him,  in  order  ihat  he  may  be  able  to  govern  the  manj- 
headed  monster.  Like  a  good  huabHndman  he  ehonid  be  watch- 
ing and  tending  the  gentle  shoots,  and  preventing  the  wild  ones 
from  growing  ;  making  a  treaty  with  the  lion-heart,  a  " 
the  several  parts  with  one  another  and  with  themselves. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  b  quite  what  the  maintaiuer  of  justice  will 
•ay. 

And  in  every  point  of  view,  whether  of  pleasure,  honor,  or 
advantage,  the  approver  of  justice  is  right  and  speaks  the  *mth, 
and  the  disapprover  is  wrong,  and  false,  and  ignorant  ? 

Yes,  truly. 

Come,  now,  and  let  ns  reason  with  the  nnjust,  who  b  not 
intentionally  in  error.  "  Sweet  Sir,"  we  will  say  to  him.  "  what 
think  yon  of  the  noble  and  ignoble  ?  Is  not  tite  noble  that 
which  subjects  the  beast  to  the  man,  or  rather  lo  the  god  in 
nan ;  and  the  ignoble  that  which  subjects  the  Tiiaii  to  tha 
beast?"     He  can  hanlly  avoid  admitting  this,  —  can  he  now? 

Not  if  he  has  any  rcgai-d  for  my  opinion. 

Bui,  if  he  admit  this,  wu  may  iisk  him  another  question . 
How  would  a  man  profit  if  he  received  gold  and  silver  on  the 
condition  that  be  was  to  enslave  the  noblest  psrt  of  him  to  the 
worst?  Who  can  imagine  that  a  man  who  sold  his  son  or 
daughter  into  slavery  for  money,  especially  if  he  pold  them  into 
the  hands  of  fierce  and  evil  men,  would  be  the  gainer,  however 
large  might  be  the  sum  which  he  received  ?  And  will  any  one 
■ay  that  he  Is  not  a  miserable  caitiff  wiio  sells  his  own  .^^ 
divine  being  to  that  which  is  moat  atheistical  and  detest- 
able, and  has  no  pity  ?  Kriphyle  took  the  necklace  as  the 
price  of  her  husband's  life,  but  he  is  taking  a  bribe  in  order  to 
■nmpass  a  vror»e  ruin. 

Yes,  said  Glaucon,  far  worse,  I  will  answer  for  him. 

Is  not  intemperance  censored,  I  said,  because  in  this  condi^on 
that  huge  multiibrm  monster  u  flowed  lo  be  too  much  at 
l»^? 

Clearly. 
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Ami  pride  and  saUeimeBS  are  blamed^  as  oocaskxii^g  the 
growth  aod  increase  of  the  lion  and  aerpeot  element  out  of 
proportion  ? 

Yea. 

And  loznrj  and  softness  are  blamed,  because  they  relax  and 
weaken  this  same  elemoDt,  and  make  a  man  a  coward  ? 

Very  true. 

And  is  not  a  man  reproached  for  flattery  and  meanness  wbo 
snbordioates  the  spirited  animal  to  the  unruly  monster,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  money,  of  which  he  can  never  have  enough,  habitu- 
ates him  in  the  days  of  his  youth  to  be  trampled  in  the  mud,  and 
from  being  a  lion  to  become  a  monkey  ? 

True,  he  said. 

And  why  are  vulgarity  and  handicrafl  arts  a  reproach  P 
Only  because  they  imply  a  natural  weakness  of  the  higher  prin« 
dple,  and  the  individual  is  unable  to  control  the  creatures  within 
him,  but  has  to  court  them,  and  his  only  study  is  how  to  flatter 
them? 

That  appears  to  be  true. 

And,  therefore,  that  he  may  be  under  the  same  rule  as  the 
best,  we  say  that  he  ought  to  be  the  servant  of  the  best ;  not,  aa 
Thrasymachus  supposed,  to  the  injury  of  him  who  served,  but 
because  every  one  had  better  be  ruled  by  divine  wisdom  dwell- 
ing within  him ;  or,  if  that  be  impossible,  then  by  an  external 
authority,  in  order  that  we  may  be  all,  as  far  as  possible*  under 
the  same  government  ? 

True,  he  said. 

And  this  is  clearly  seen  to  be  the  intention  of  the  law,  which 
is  the  ally  of  the  whole  city ;  and  is  seen  also  in  the  authority 
which  is  exerted  over  children,  and  the  refusal  to  allow  them  to 
be  free  until  the  time  when,  as  in  a  State,  we  have  given  them 
.Q.  a  constitution,  and  by  cultivation  of  the  higher  element 
have  established  in  their  hearts  a  watchman  and  ruler  like 
our  own,  and  when  this  is  done  they  may  go  their  ways. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  is  a  further  proof. 

In  what  point  of  view,  then,  and  on  what  ground  shall  a  man 
be  profited  by  injustice  or  intemperance  or  other  baseness,  even 
though  he  acquire  money  or  power  ? 

There  is  no  ground  on  which  this  can  be  maintained. 

What  shall  he  profit,  if  his  injustice  be  undetected  ?  for  he 
who  is  undetected  only  gets  worse,  whereas  he  who  is  detected 
and  punished  has  the  brutal  part  of  his  nature  silenced  and  hu* 
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tDftnued  1  the  gentler  element  in  liim  is  liberated,  and  his  whols 
xiul  is  perfeclod  and  eiioobled  by  the  acquiremeat  orjusticA  anil 
temperance  and  wiadom,  more  than  the  body  ever  is  by  recaiv- 
iug  gifts  iif  beauty,  strength,  aud  health,  in  proportion  aa  the  soul 
is  more  honorable  than  liie  body. 

Certainly,  lie  said. 

The  mHD  of  uuder:>  tan  ding  will  concentrate  himself  on  thii 
H  the  work  of  life.  And  in  the  first  place,  he  will  honor  studies 
which  impress  these  qualities  on  his  soul,  and  will  disregard 
others  ? 

Clearly,  he  Raid. 

In  ihe  next  place,  he  will  keep  under  hie  body,  and  bo  far  will 
he  be  fiom  yielding  to  hiatal  and  irrational  pleasures,  that  he 
will  regard  even  health  aa  quit«  a  secondary  inntt«r;  hia  first 
object  will  be  not  that  he  may  be  fair  or  strong  or  well,  unleia 
he  is  likely  thereby  to  gain  temperance,  but  be  will  be  alwsyg 
desii'ous  of  preserving  the  harmony  of  the  body  for  the  sake  of 
tfie  concord  of  tbe  soul  ? 

Certainly,  he  replied,  that  he  will,  if  he  has  true  music  ia 

And  there  is  a  principle  of  order  and  harmony  in  the  acqui- 
BJUou  of  wealth ;  tliis  also  he  will  observe,  and  will  not  allow 
himself  to  be  daexled  by  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  heap  up 
riches  to  his  own  intiDite  harm  P 

I  think  not,  he  said. 

He  will  look  at  the  city  which  is  within  liim,  and  take  care  to 
ftvoid  any  change  of  his  own  institutions,  each  as  might  aris* 
either  from  abundance  or  from  want ;  and  he  will  duly  reguIalA 
his  acquisition  and  expense,  in  so  far  as  he  is  able  ? 

And,  for  the  same  reason,  he  wiil  accept  sucb  honora  as    ,.. 
he  deems  likely  to  make  him  a  better  man  ;  but  those  which 
kre  likely  to  disorder  his  constitution,  whether  private  or  publie 
honors,  he  will  avoid  ? 

Tben,  if  this  be  his  chief  care,  he  will  not  be  a  politician  ? 

By  the  dog  of  Egypt,  be  wiil !  in  the  city  which  is  his  own, 
though  in  his  native  country  perhaps  not,  unless  some  providen- 
tial accident  should  occur. 

I  understand  ;  you  speak  of  that  city  of  which  we  are  tha 
(bunders,  and  which  exists  in  idea  only ;  for  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  such  an  one  anywhere  on  earth  ? 

In  heaven,  I  replied,  there  b  laid  up  a  pattern  of  BQch  a  city, 
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and  he  who  dedres  maj  behold  this,  and  beholding^  goTem  hinn 
■elf  aooordingi J.  But  whether  there  reallj  is  or  erer  will  ba 
inch  an  one  it  of  no  importanoe  to  him ;  finr  he  will  aot 
iiV  to  the  lawi  of  that  ei^  and  of  noodMrF 
I^  ha  Midi 
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OF  thfi  m&ny  exoellooces  wUch  I  percei'ie  in  the  order   .». 
of  our  Slate,  there  is  none  whicb  tpoD  refiectioD 
pleases  me  better  thau  the  rule  about  poetry. 

What  rule  ? 

The  rule  about  rejecting  imitaiive  poetry,  which  cerlaialj 
ought  not  lo  be  received  j  as  I  see  far  more  clearly  now  that  ths 
parts  of  ihii  soul  have  been  dietinguiihed. 

What  do  you  meau  by  that  ? 

Speaking  in  confidence,  for  I  should  not  like  to  have  my  words 
repealed  to  the  tragedians  and  the  rest  uf  the  imitative  tribe  ^ 
but  I  do  not  mind  saying  to  you  that  all  poetical  imitations  ftra 
a  sort  of  outrage  on  the  understanding  of  the  hesj-ers,  and  that 
the  only  cure  of  this  is  the  knovrledge  of  their  true  nature. 

Explain  the  purport  of  your  remark. 

Well,  I  will  lell  you  :  although  I  have  always  from  my  earli- 
est youth  bad  an  awe  and  love  of  Homer,  which  even  now  makea 
the  words  falter  on  my  lips,  for  he  is  the  great  captain  and 
teacher  of  &1I  that  goodly  band  of  Tragic  writers ;  but  a  nuut 
is  not  to  he  reverenced  before  the  truth,  and  therefore  I  will 
■peak  out. 

Very  good,  he  said. 

Listen  to  me  then,  or  rather,  answer  me. 

Put  your  queatioD. 

Gui  you  tell  me  what  imitation  is  ?  for  I  really  do  not  know. 

A  likely  thing,  then,  that  I  shall  know. 

Why  not  ?  even  supposing  that  you  were  dull,  may  not  ... 
the  duller  eye  often  see  a  thing  sooner  than  the  keener  7 

That  is  true,  he  said ;  but  in  your  presence  I  should  not  have 
the  courage  to  speak,  even  if  I  had  anything  lo  say.  Will  yon 
examine  for  yourself? 

WeU  then,  ohtill  we  begin  aa  nauat  by  bringing  a  uamber  of 
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indiyiduals  which  have  aoommon  name  nnder  one  form  or  ideaf 
that  has  been  our  usual  plan  —  do  jon  understand  me  ? 

I  do. 

Let  us  take  any  mstance ;  there  are  beds  and  tables  in  the 
world,  and  many  of  them,  are  there  not  ? 

Yes. 

But  there  are  only  two  ideas  or  forms  of  them  —  one  the  idea 
of  a  bed,  the  other  of  a  table. 

True. 

And  the  maker  of  either  of  them  makes  a  bed  or  he  makes  a 
table  for  our  use,  in  accordance  with  the  idea  — that  is  our  way 
of  speaking  of  this  and  similar  instances  —  but  he  does  not  make 
the  ideas  themselyes. 

Certainly  not 

And  there  is  another  artist,  — I  should  like  to  know  iriiat 
you  would  say  of  hioL 

Who  is  he  ? 

One  who  is  the  maker  of  all  the  works  of  all  other  workmen* 

What  an  extraordinary  man  I 

Wait  a  little,  and  there  will  be  more  reason  for  your  saying 
that  For  this  is  he  who  makes  not  only  vessels  of  every  kind, 
but  plants  and  animals,  himself  and  all  other  things  —  the  earth 
and  heaven,  and  the  things  which  are  in  heaven,  or  nnder  the 
earth ;  he  makes  the  gods  also. 

He  must  be  a  rare  master  of  his  art 

O I  you  are  unbelieving,  are  you  ?  Do  you  mean  that  there 
b  no  such  maker  or  creator,  or  that  in  one  sense  there  might  be 
a  maker  of  all  these  things  but  not  in  another  ?  Do  you  not 
see  that  there  is  a  way  in  which  you  could  make  them  yourself? 

What  b  this  way  ? 

An  easy  way  enough ;  or  rather,  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  the  feat  might  be  accomplished,  none  quicker  than  that 
of  turning  a  mirror  round  and  round,  and  catching  the  sun  and 
the  heavens,  and  the  earth  and  yourself,  and  other  animals  and 
plants,  and  all  the  other  creations  of  art  as  well  as  nature,  in 
the  mirror. 

Yes,  he  said,  but  that  is  an  appearance  only. 

Very  good,  I  said,  you  are  coming  to  the  point  now ;  and  the 
painter,  as  I  conceive,  is  just  a  creator  of  this  sort,  is  he  not? 

That  is  true. 

But  then  I  suppose  you  will  say  that  what  he  creates  is  nn» 
true.  And  yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  painter  also  createa 
abed? 
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Tee,  lie  anid,  but  not  a  rwl  bed. 

And  wbuC  of  the  mnker  of  the  bed  ?  nera  jou  not  say- 
ing  ihat  he  does  not  mnke  ihe  idea  nhich,  uccording  w  our 
vi«w,  ia  the  essence  ut  the  bed,  but  only  a  paiticiilar  bed? 

Yes,  I  did  Ba,j  tbaU 

Then  it  he  does  not  make  that  which  exists  he  cannot  mak« 
true  existence,  but  onlj  some  semblance  of  existence ;  and  if 
kny  one  <rere  to  say  lhat  the  work  of  the  maker  of  ihe  bed,  or 
of  any  other  workman,  has  real  existeuce,  he  could  hardly  bo 
euppoaed  to  be  speaking  the  truth. 

At  any  rate,  he  replied,  philosophers  would  say  that  he  waa 
not  speaking  the  truth. 

Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  there  is  an  indistinctness  about  hia 
work  too,  wiien  compared  with  truth  ? 

No  indeed. 

Suppose  that  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  this  imitator  •■ 
■eeu  iu  the  examptee  given  ? 

If  you  please. 

Well  then,  here  are  three  beda ;  one  is  natural,  which,  aa  I 
think  that  we  may  say,  is  made  by  Giod,  —  no  006  else  Cftn  b* 
the  maker  ? 

No. 

There  is  another  which  is  the  work  of  the  carpenter  t 

Yes. 

And  the  work  of  the  painter  is  a  third  7 

Yes. 

Beds,  then,  are  of  three  kinds,  and  there  are  three  artists  wbo 
mperintend  them  :  God,  the  maker  of  the  bed,  and  the  painter? 

Yes,  there  are  three  of  ihein. 

God,  whetlier  from  choice  or  from  necessity,  made  one  bed 
and  one  only  ;  two  or  more  such  ideal  beds,  neither  ever  bav* 
been  or  ever  will  be  made  by  God. 

Why  is  that  ? 

Because  even  if  he  had  made  but  two,  still  a  third  would 
appear  behind  them  in  which  the  idea  of  both  of  them  would  tn 
contained,  and  that  would  be  the  ideal  bed  and  not  the  two 
others. 

Vary  true,  he  said. 

God  knew  this,  and  he  desired  to  be  the  real  maker  of  a 
.eal  hed,  not  a  particular  maker  of  a  particular  tied,  and  there- 
tore  in  nature  he  created  one  hed  only. 

Yes,  that  may  Ije  assumed- 
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Shall  we,  then,  speak  of  him  as  the  nataral  author  or 
of  the  bed? 

Tes,  he  replied ;  as  his  nature  is  so  should  his  name  be,  and 
his  nature  is  that  he  is  the  creator  of  this  and  of  all  other 
things. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  carpenter — is  not  he  also  fhm 
maker  of  the  bed  ? 

Tes. 

But  would  you  call  the  punter  a  creator  and  maker  ? 

Certainly  not 

Yet  if  he  is  not  the  maker  what  is  he  in  relation  to  the  bed? 

I  think,  he  said,  that  we  may  fidrly  designate  him  as  the 
imitator  of  that  which  the  others  make. 

Good,  I  said ;  then  you  call  him  an  imitator  who  is  third  ia 
the  descent  from  nature  ? 

Certainly,  he  said. 

And  the  tragic  poet  is  an  imitator,  and  therefore,  like  all  other 
imitators,  he  is  thrice  removed  from  the  king  and  from  the 
truth? 

That  appears  to  be  the  case, 
.g^        Then  about  the  imitator  we  are  agreed.    And  now  aboot 
the  painter,  I  would  like  to  know  whether  he  imitates  that 
which  originally   exists  in    nature,  or   only   the   creations   oi 
artists  ? 

The  latter. 

As  they  are,  or  as  they  appear  ?  you  have  still  to  determine 
this. 

What  do  you  mean  ? 

I  mean,  that  you  may  look  at  a  bed  from  different  points  of 
view,  obliquely  or  directly,  or  from  any  other  point  of  view,  and 
the  bed  will  appear  different,  but  there  is  no  difference  in  real- 
ity.     And  this  is  true  of  all  things. 

Yes,  he  said,  they  differ,  but  only  in  appearance. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  another  question :  Which  is  the  art  of 
painting  —  an  imitation  of  things  as  they  are,  or  as  they  appear 
—  of  appearance  or  of  reality  ? 

Of  appearance. 

Then  the  imitator,  I  said,  is  a  long  way  off  the  truth,  and 
can  do  all  things  because  he  lightly  touches  on  a  small  p:irt  of 
them,  and  that  part  an  image.  For  example ;  a  painter  will 
paint  a  cobbler,  carpenter,  or  any  other  artist,  though  he  knows 
nothing  of  their  arts ;  and,  if  he  is  a  good  artist,  he  may  dconiv« 
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diiidren  or  Bimp.e  perBons,  when  bo  shoWB  them  his  picture  of 
tt  carpenter  from  a  dietance,  and  tbe^  wilt  fiiDCj  that  they  «i« 
lookiDg  at  a  real  carpenter. 

Cert^nly. 

And  whenever  oxij  one  iaforms  as  that  he  baa  fonnd  a  nmn 
who  knows  all  the  aria,  dud  all  things  else  that  everybody 
knoWB,  and  every  single  thing,  with  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy 
than  any  other  man  —  whoever  lells  us  this,  I  think  tbnt  wa 
can  only  imagine  him  lo  be  a  simple  creature  who  is  likely  to 
have  been  deceived  by  some  wizard  or  actor  whom  he  met, 
and  whom  he  thought  all  knowing,  because  he  himself  was  us- 
able to  analyze  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  ignorance  wad 
imitation. 

That  is  very  true,  he  said. 

Or  agnin  ;  when  we  hear  perrons  Mying  that  the  tragedituu, 
and  Homer,  who  is  at  their  head,  know  ell  the  arts  and  all 
things  human,  virtue  as  well  as  vice,  and  divine  things   loo,  tat  \ 
that  the  good  poet  must  know  what  he  is  talking  about,  and/ 
that  he  who  has  not  lliis  knowledge  can  never  be  a  poet,  W6 
ought  to  consider  whether  in  this  also  there  U  not  a  similsr 
illusion.     Perhaps  they  may  have  been  deceived  by  imita-    ..^ 
tors,  and  may  never  have  considered  when  they  saw  their 
works  that  these  were  but  imitations  thrice  removed  from  tha 
truth,  and  could  easily  be  made  without  any  knowledge  of  tho 
truth,   because    thty  are    appearances    only  and  not  real  suIn 
stances  ?     Or,  after  all)  they  may  be  in  the  right,  and  poets  do 
really  know  the  things  about  which  they  seem  to  ibe  many  to 
■peak  well  ? 

Yes,  that  is  a  matter  which  has  to  be  considered. 

Now  do  you  suppose  that  if  a  person  were  able  to  make  the 
original  as  welt  na  ihe  image,  he  would  devote  himself  to  tbs 
unage-making  branch  ?  Would  he  allow  this  to  l>e  the  ruling 
^ndple  of  hia  life,  when  he  coold  do  so  much  better  P 

I  should  say  not. 

The  real  artist  who  knew  what  he  was  imitating  wouM  be 
interested  in  realities  and  not  in  imitations;  and  would  leaTV 
OS  memorials  of  himself  works  many  and  fair ;  and,  instead  of 
being  the  author  of  encomiums,  he  would  prefer  to  be  the  thenM 
tA  them. 

Y<B,  he  said,  that  would  bring  him  much  greater  bouor  and 
proSL 

Then  I  think  that  we  must  pit  a  ques^on  to  Homar;  not 
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vbont  medicine,  or  any  of  the  aria  to  irhicli  lila  poeras  onlv 
inddentally  refer ;  we  are  not  goiog  to  ask  liini,  or  any  otbar 
poet,  wlietlier  he  lins  cured  patiente  like  Asclepjug.  or  left  be- 
Litid  ijim  a  school  of  medicine  each  as  were  the  Asclepiads,  or 
whether  be  only  talks  about  mediciue  at  Becond-hand,  but  wa 
have  a  right  lo  know  respecting  war,  military  laciios,  politic*, 
educniioD,  which  are  the  chiefest  and  noblest  subjects  of  hia 
poeniB,  and  we  may  (airly  aak  him  about  them.  '*  Friend 
Homer,"  then,  we  eay.  "  if  you  are  only  in  the  second  reiuova 
from  truth  and  excellence,  and  oot  in  iho  third  —  not  an  image- 
maker  or  imitator  —  and  if  you  are  able  to  iliscorn  what  pnr- 
■uits  make  men  better  or  worse  in  private  or  public  life,  tell  as 
wbat  Slate  was  ever  better  governed  by  yonr  help  ?  The  good 
order  of  Lacedaemon  is  due  to  Lycurgiis,  and  maiiy  other  cities 
great  and  email  have  been  similarly  beneRwd  by  others  :  but 
who  eaya  that  you  have  been  a  good  legislator  to  them  and 
have  done  them  any  good?  Italy  and  Sicily  can  tell  of  Cba- 
rondas,  and  there  is  Solon  who  is  renowneil  among  us ;  but 
what  city  has  anythiat;  to  say  about  you  ?  "  Is  there  any  dty 
which  he  might  name  ? 

I  think  not,  said  Glaucon ;  not  even  the  liomeridae  them- 
■etves  pretend  ibat  he  wa'>  a  legislator. 

Well,  but  is  there  any  wnr  which  waa  carried  on.  b]r 
lim,  or  aided  by  his  counsels,  when  he  waa  (dire  ? 

There  is  noL 

Or  ifl  there  any  invention '  of  his  applicable  to  the  arte,  or 
to  human  lifi',  such  as  Thales  the  Milesian,  or  Anacharsis  the 
Scythian,  and  other  ingenious  men  have  made,  which  is  sttrib* 
Died  to  him  ? 

There  is  nothing  at  all  of  the  kind. 

But,  if  Homer  never  did  any  public  service,  waa  he  privfttelj 
a  guide  or  teacher  of  any  ?  Had  he  in  his  life-time  friends  and 
•ssociates  who  loved  him,  and  handed  down  to  posterity  an  Ho- 
meric way  of  life,  such  as  that  which  Pythagorns  invented  and 
bia  followers  continue,  who  are  aiill  called  after  his  name,  and 
•eem  to  have  a  ceitain  distinction  above  other  men  ? 

Neither  is  there  anything  of  this  kind  recorded  of  him.  For 
tnrely,  Socrates,  Creophylus.  the  compiinion  of  Homer,  that 
lliild  of  flesh,  whose  name  always  makes  us  laugh,  might  be 
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s  justly 


when  he  was  alive  ? 


ridiculed  for  his  want  of  education,  if,  as  is  Bfud* 
greatly  neglected  by  him  and  others  \a  his  own  ^tf 
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Tea,  I  replied,  ihaC  Is  the  traditiou.  But  can  you  iinaginev 
GlsucoD,  that  if  Homer  hod  really  been  nble  to  editcatfl  and 
Improve  maukinil,  if  be  bad  posse»se<l  knowledge  and  not  been 
a  mere  imitator  —  cun  you  imagine,  I  say,  tliat  be  would  uol 
have  bad  many  followera,  and  been  honored  and  loved  by  them  ? 
Protagoras  of  Abdera,  tiiid  Frodicm  of  Ceos,  and  a  liost  of 
others,  have  only  to  suggest  to  tlieir  contempornriea  that  the^ 
will  never  bo  able  to  manage  either  their  own  house  or  their 
State  unless  they  are  made  by  thern  presiiltnts  of  tKlucatJon ;  and 
for  tliis  wisdom  of  theirs  they  are  so  much  beloved  that  their 
companions  all  hut  carry  them  about  on  their  heads.  And  are 
we  to  believe  that  the  contemporaries  of  Homer,  or  again,  of 
Hesiod,  would  have  allowed  eitlier  of  ihem  to  be;:;  tlieir  way  m 
rhapsodiats,  if  they  had  really  been  able  to  improve  mankind? 
Would  they  not  have  been  as  unwilling  to  part  wtih  them  as 
with  goUl,  und  have  compelled  them  to  stay  at  homo  with  ihem  ? 
Or,  if  the  mooter  would  not  eiay,  then  the  disoiplea  would  have 
followed  him  about  whithersoever  he  went,  until  they  had  got 
education  enough  ? 

Yes,  Socmtes,  that,  I  think,  ia  quite  true. 

Then  must  we  not  infer  that  all  the  poets  beginning  with 
Homer,  are  only  imitators;  ihcy  copy  images  of  virtue  and  tha 
like,  but  the  truth  they  never  reach?  Tlie  poet  is  like  a  „- 
painter  who,  as  hag  already  been  observed,  will  make  a 
likenesa  of  a  cobbler  though  he  understandii  nothing  of  cobblinj;  | 
and  this  is  good  enough  for  those  who  know  no  more  than  ha 
does,  and  judge  only  by  colors  and  figures.  Also,  the  poet  lay* 
on  certain  colors  of  each  of  (he  arts  in  the  shape  of  nouns  and 
verbs,  himself  understanding  their  nature  only  enough  to  imi- 
tate ;  and  other  people,  who  are  as  ignorant  as  he  is  and  judge 
only  from  his  words,  imagius  that  if  he  speaks  of  cobbling  in 
metre  and  harmony  and  rhythm,  or  of  military  inctics,  or  of 
.uiythiug  else,  he  speaks  very  nell  — such  is  the  sweet  inflnenoe 
which  melody  and  rhythm  have  naturally.  And  I  think  that 
you  must  know,  for  you  have  o^eu  seen  the  quality  of  poetical 
compositions  when  stripped  of  the  colon  which  musio  puts  upon 
them,  and  only  recited  ? 

Yes,  be  said. 

They  are  like  faces  which  were  never  really  beaatiful,  but 
only  blooming ;  and  now  the  bloom  of  youth  has  passed  awaj 
from  them  ? 

Exactly. 
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Here  ia  another  point :  Hie  imitator  or  maker  of  the  ii 
knows  nothing  of  true  eziBtenee,  he  knows  appearances  onlj 
Am  I  not  right  ? 

Yes. 

Then  let  ns  have  a  dear  nnderstandinf^  and  not  be  satisfied 
with  half  an  explanation* 

Proceed. 

Of  the  painter  we  say  that  he  will  paint  reinsy  and  he  wiU 
paint  a  bridle  ? 

Yes. 

And  the  worker  in  leather  and  brass  will  make  them.  Bat 
does  the  painter  know  the  right  form  of  the  bridle  and  reins  ? 
Nay,  this  can  hardly  be  said  even  of  the  maker;  only  tbe 
horseman  who  knows  how  to  use  them  —  he  knows  their  right 
form. 

Most  trae. 

And  muj  we  not  say  the  same  of  all  things  ? 

What? 

That  there  are  three  arts  which  are  concerned  with  all 
things :  one  that  uses,  another  that  makes,  a  third  that  imitates 
them? 

Yes. 

The  excellence  or  beanty  or  truth  of  each  structure,  animate 
or  inanimate,  and  of  each  action  of  man,  has  reference  to  the  use 
of  them,  either  natural  or  artificial  ? 

True. 

Then  the  user  of  them  must  have  the  greatest  experience  of 
them,  and  he  must  intimate  to  the  maker  the  good  or  bad  qual- 
ities which  develop  themselves  in  use ;  for  example,  the  flute- 
player  will  tell  the  flute-maker  which  of  his  flutes  answer  in 
playing  ;  he  will  tell  him  how  he  ought  to  make  them,  and  the 
other  will  attend  to  him  ? 

Of  course. 

The  one  knows  and  therefore  speaks  about  the  goodness  and 
badness  of  flutes,  and  the  other  believes  and  obeys  him  ? 

True. 

The  vessel  is  the  same,  but  about  the  good  and  bad  qualities 
of  the  vessel  the  maker  will  only  attain  belief ;  and  this  he  will 
gain  from  him  who  knows,  by  talking  to  him  and  hearing  what 
AAo    be  has  to  say,  whereas  Uie  user  will  have  knowledge? 
True. 

But  will  the  imitator  have  knowledge,  or  opinion  only  ?  Will 
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he  knov  from  Dse  vrhethcr  or  no  his  draniag  is  straight  or 
beftuliful  ?  or  will  lie  have  ri^^ht  opinion  only,  and  be  compelled 
to  depend  OD  others  who  have  knowledge,  and  from  whom  he 
takes  his  orders  ? 

Neither. 

Then  he  nill  no  more  have  true  opinion  than  he  will  have 
knowledge  about  the  goodness  or  badness  of  tbat  which  he  imi- 
Utes? 

I  suppose  not 

Then  the  imitative  artist  will  be  in  a  brilliant  state  of  intelli* 
gence  about  hia  own  creations  ? 

Nay,  rather  the  reverse. 

And  yet  he  will  go  on  imitatiDg  good  and  evil,  of  which  ha 
has  no  knowledge,  and  will  therefore  only  imitate  the  appear- 
ance which  good  and  evil  wear  to  the  ignorant  aud  to  the 
vulgar? 

That  will  be  all. 

And  so  we  may  furly  couclade  that  the  imitator  has  do 
knowledge  worth  mentioning.  Imitation  is  only  a  kind  of  play 
or  sport,  and  the  tragic  and  epic  poets  are  imitators  in  the  high- 
est  degree  ? 

Very  true. 

Come,  then,  and  answer  this :  Is  not  imitation  concerned 
with  that  which  is  thrice  removed  from  truth  ? 

Certainly. 

And  what  ia  the  &culty  in  man  to  which  imitation  is  a^ 
dressed? 

What  do  yon  mean  ? 

1  will  explain  my  meaning :  The  body  wliich  is  large  whaa 
■een  near,  appears  small  when  seen  at  a  distance  ? 

True. 

And  the  same  objects  appears  traight  when  looked  at  ont  of 
the  water,  and  crooked  when  in  the  water ;  and  the  convex  be^ 
comes  concave,  owing  to  the  illusion  about  colors  to  which  the 
fighl  is  liable.  There  is  no  end  to  this  sort  of  confusion  in  tha 
mind ;  and  there  la  a  siniilar  deception  al>out  pninting  in  light 
Hod  shade,  and  JDggUng,  and  other  ingenious  devices,  which  have 
quite  a  miigical  power  of  imposing  upon  our  weakness. 

Tnie. 

&nd  the  arts  of  measuring  and  numbering  and  weighing  coma 
to  the  rescue  of  the  human  understanding  —  that  is  the  beimty 
of  them  —  and  the  apparent  greater  or  less,  or  more  or  heavier. 
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BO  loDger  reign  in  ns,  but  give  waj  before  calcolalfcin  aai 
meaanre  and  weight? 

Most  trae. 

And  this,  sorely,  mnst  be  the  work  of  the  calcnkdng  and 
rational  principle  in  the  ioul  ? 

Tea,  surely. 

And  this  is  the  principle  which  measures  and  certifies  that 
some  things  are  equal,  or  that  some  are  greater  or  less  than 
others,  and  then  there  is  an  apparent  oontradicdon  ? 

True. 

Bot  were  we  not  saying  that  such  a  contradiction  is  impoarf* 
1^^  ble  —  the  same  cannot  have  contrary  opinions  at  the  same 
time  about  the  same  ? 

Yes,  and  that  is  true. 

Then  that  which  has  an  opinion  contrary  to  measure  is  not 
the  same  with  that  which  has  an  opinion  in  accordance  with 
measure? 

True. 

But  that  which  trusts  to  measure  and  calculation  is  the  beat 
part  of  the  soul  ? 

Certainly. 

And  that  which  is  opposed  to  them  is  one  of  the  inferior 
principles  of  tlie  soul  ? 

No  doubt. 

That  was  the  conclusion  at  which  I  wanted  to  arrive  when  I 
said  tliat  painting  or  drawing  and  imitation  in  general  is  remote 
from  truth,  and  is  the  companion  and  friend  and  associate  of 
a  principle  which  is  remote  from  reason,  and  has  no  true  or 
healthy  aim. 

Exactly. 

The  imitative  art  is  an  inferior  who  marries  an  inferior,  aikl 
has  inferior  offspring. 

Very  true. 

And  is  this  confined  to  the  sight  only,  or  applicable  to  the 
hearing  also,  in  reference  to  what  is  termed  poetry  ? 

Probably  the  same  holds  of  poetry. 

But  do  not  rely,  I  said,  on  the  analogy  of  painting ;  let  ua 
further  examine  and  see  whetlier  the  faculty  with  which  |ioet- 
ical  imitation  is  concerned  is  good  or  bad.  Now  imitation 
imitates  the  action  of  man,  either  voluntary  or  involuntary,  in 
which  tliere  is  expectation  of  a  bad  or  good  event,  and  present 
experience  of  pleasure  or  pain.     Is  there  anything  more  r 

No,  tlicre  is  nothing  else. 
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BoL  III  all  tbis  is  the  man  &t  unitj'  mlh  himseli' — nr  mther, 
■■  in  tlie  iiislance  of  sight  there  was  confusion  and  oppositiot, 
•o  here  al>«o  u  there  not  strife  and  inconsistency  in  bumao  a* 
tioDB?  Though  I  need  hardly  rnise  ihis  quesiioQ  again,  for,  if 
I  am  not  misUken,  all  this  has  been  already  admiiied  by  os) 
the  soul  has  been  acknowledged  to  be  futl  of  endlesa  oppoai 
tioDs  of  tilia  sort  occarriug  at  the  ^ame  moment  ? 

And  we  were  right  in  admitting  tlint,  he  said. 

Yes,  I  will,  in  that  we  wens  right ;  but  there  was  an  oini»- 
eiou  which  must  now  be  supplied. 

What  wiiB  that  ? 

Were  we  not  saying  that  a  good  man,  when  he  loses  his  aof> 
or  aaything  else  which  ia  moat  dear  to  him,  will  bear  tiie  lOM 
with  more  equanimity  ihaa  another? 

Yes. 

But  we  never  thought  or  adding,  that  aIthouieh  he  will  sor 
row,  for  he  caunot  help  ibis,  lie  will  moderate  his  sorrow  —  will 
be  not? 

Yes,  he  said,  he  will. 

And  now  tell  me :  will  he  be  more  likely  to  struggle    .„. 
and  hold  out  against  hia  sorroiv  when  he  is  seen  by  bis 
equals,  or  when  he  is  by  himself  alone  in  a  desert  ? 

He  will  be  more  likely  to  hold  out  when  he  is  in  company. 

But  when  he  is  left  alone  he  will  not  mind  raying  or  doinj 
many  things  which  he  would  be  ashamed  of  any  one  hearing  oi 
•eeiug? 

True. 

There  is  a  principle  of  law  and  reason  in  him  which  bids  hin 
resist,  while  passion  urges  him  to  indulge  his  sorrow  ? 

True. 

But  when  a  man  is  drawn  in  two  opposite  directions,  to  «nd 
from  the  same  object,  ihis,  as  we  affirm,  necessarily  impliei  twa 
distinct  principles  in  bimP 

Certainly. 

One  of  them  is  obedient  to  the  law  ? 

How  do  you  mean  ? 

The  law  would  say  that  to  be  patient  under  suffering  is  beat, 
,\nd  ihnt  we  nhontd  not  }{iTe  wiiy  to  impaiienco,  ns  there  is  no 
knowing  wheiher  such  things  are  good  or  evil ;  and  nothing  ii 
gained  by  impatience  ;  also,  because  DO  human  thing  is  of 
serious  imjiorlance,  and  grief  slamls  in  the  way  of  that  w)iicb  at 
the  moment  is  moat  required. 
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Whfttisthat?  he  asked. 

Good  coansel,  I  said,  which,  as  at  a  game  of  dice,  takes  Iha 
measures  which  reason  prescribes,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  dice ;  and  will  not  allow  us,  like  children  who  have  had  a 
fidl,  to  be  keeping  hold  of  the  part  struck  and  wasting  time  ia 
setting  up  a  howl,  when  we  should  be  accustoming  the  soul 
forthwith  to  apply  a  remedy,  raising  up  that  which  is  sickly  and 
fallen,  banishing  the  cry  of  sorrow  by  a  real  cure. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  is  the  best  way  of  meeting  the  attacks  of 
fortune. 

Yes,  I  said ;  and  the  higher  principle  is  ready  to  follow  this 
suggestion  of  reason. 

Clearly. 

And  Uie  other  principle  which  inclines  us  to  recollection  of 
our  troubles  and  to  lamentation,  and  can  never  have  enough  of 
them,  we  may  call  irrational,  indolent,  and  cowardly  ? 

Indeed,  we  may. 

And  does  not  Uie  latter  —  I  mean  the  rebellious  principle  — 
furnish  a  great  variety  of  materials  for  imitation  ?  Whereas 
the  wise  and  calm  temperament,  being  always  nearly  equable, 
is  not  easy  to  imitate  or  to  appreciate  when  imitated,  especially 
at  a  theatre  in  which  all  sorts  of  men  are  gatltered  together. 
For  the  feeling  which  is  represented  is  one  to  which  they  are 
strangers. 

Certainly. 
^^.        Then  the  imitative  poet  is  not  by  nature  made,  nor  his 
art  intended,  to  affect  or  please  the  rational  principle  in  the 
soul,  if  his  object  is  to  be  popular  ;  but  he  will  prefer  the  pas- 
sionate and  fitful  temper,  which  is  easily  imitated  ? 

That  is  evident. 

And  now  we  may  fairly  take  him  and  set  him  up  by  the  side 
of  the.  painter,  for  he  is  like  him  in  two  ways :  first,  inasmuch 
as  his  creations  have  an  inferior  degree  of  truth,  —  in  this,  I 
say,  he  is  like  him  ;  and  he  is  also  like  him  in  being  concerned 
with  an  inferior  part  of  the  soul ;  and  therefore  we  Aiall  be 
right  in  not  receiving  him  in  a  well-onlercd  State,  because  he 
awakens  and  nourishes  and  strengthens  the  feelings  and  impairs 
the  reason.  As  in  a  city  we  cannot  allow  the  evil  to  have  au« 
vJhority  and  the  good  to  be  put  out  of  the  way,  even  so  in  the 
sity  which  is  within  us  we  refuse  to  allow  the  imitative  poet  to 
sreate  an  evil  constitution  indulging  the  irrational  nature  which 
has  no  discernment  of  greater  and  less,  and  thinks  the  same 
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tiling  at  ODO  limo  great  and  at  another  Bmall ;  or  to  mann&otv* 
imageH  which  are  very  far  removed  from  the  trath. 

Very  I  rue. 

But  we  have  not  yet  brought  forward  the  lieavlest  count  in 
our  accuaatioii,  —  the  power  which  poetry  has  of  harming  evea 
the  good  (and  there  ure  very  few  who  ore  not  harmed),  which 
is  Burely  an  awful  thing? 

YcB,  ce.*tainly,  if  that  u  the  efiect. 

Hear  and  judge :  the  best  of  us,  as  1  conceive,  when  w« 
listea  to  a  passage  of  Homer,  or  one  of  the  tragediaaB  iu  which 
he  repressn'j  some  pitiful  hero  who  Ja  drawling  out  his  sorrow* 
in  a  long  oration,  or  possibly  singing,  itnd  smiting  his  breast,  ■— 
the  best  of  us,  I  say,  as  you  kuow,  delight  in  giving  way  to 
sympathy,  and  are  in  raptures  at  the  excellence  of  the  poet  wbo 
stirs  OQr  feelings  most 

Yes,  of  course. 

But  when  any  sorrow  happens  to  ourselves,  then  you  know 
that  we  pride  ourselves  ou  the  opposite  quality  of  quietness  and 
endurance ;  this  is  the  manly  part,  acid  that  which  then  en- 
raptured us  is  now  deemed  to  be  the  part  of  a  woman. 

I  know,  he  said. 

Now  can  we  l$e  right  iu  praising  that  in  another  which  a  man 
would  abomi[iHie  and  be  ashamed  of  in  his  own  person  P 

No,  he  sail!,  that  is  certainly  not  reasonhble. 

Yes,  I  suid,  but  quite  reasouable  from  a  certain  point  of  -^. 
view. 

What  point  of  view  ? 

If  you  consider,  I  said,  that  there  is  in  na  a  natural  feeling 
which  is  just  hungering  after  sorrow  and  weeping,  and  desiring 
to  be  indulged,  and  that  this  feeling,  which  is  kept  under  control 
in  our  own  calamities,  is  the  same  which  is  satisfied  and  de> 
lighted  by  the  poets :  the  belter  nature  iu  each  of  us,  not 
having  been  sufficiently  tr^ued  by  reason  or  habit,  is  taken 
jnawares  becnuse  the  sorrow  is  another's ;  and  t!te  spectator 
fancies  that  there  can  be  no  disgmce  to  himself  iu  praiung  and 
pitying  any  one  who  comes  telling  him  what  a  good  man  be  ia* 
and  making  unseasonable  lamentations,  —  he  thinks  that  lh« 
Pleasure  is  a  galu  which  he  must  not  lose  by  the  rejection  uf 
:he  poem.  For  the  reflection  is  not  often  made  that  from  the 
evil  of  others  the  fruit  of  evil  is  reiiped  by  ourselves,  or  that 
(he  feeling  of  pity  whiuk  has  been  nurst;d,  and  has  acquired 
strength  at  the  sight  of  the  misfortunes  of  others,  will  come  out 
in  our  own  ini.-lbrtuucs,  jmd  «snapt  easily  be  controlled. 
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That  18  a  very  trae  remark. 

And  does  not  the  same  hold  also  of  the  tidicaloos  ? 
are  Jests  which  yon  would  be  ashamed  \o  make  yonrseli^  and  jet 
on  Uie  comic  stage,  or  again  in  private,  when  yon  hear  them, 
jou  are  greatly  amused  by  them,  instead  of  being  disgusted  at 
their  unseemliness :  the  case  of  compassion  recurs ;  there  is 
a  principle  within  which  is  disposed  to  raise  a  laugh,  and  thia 
was  once  kept  in  order  by  you  because  you  were  afraid  of  be- 
ing thought  a  bufToon,  but  is  now  let  loose  agun  and  en« 
oouraged  by  the  theatre,  and  you  are  often  nnoonscioosly  be* 
trayed  into  playing  the  comic  poet  in  your  own  person* 

Quite  true,  he  said. 

And  the  same  may  be  said  of  lust  and  anger  and  all  the 
other  affections,  of  desire  and  pain  and  pleasure  which  are  held 
to  be  inseparable  from  every  action,  — -  in  all  of  them  poetrj 
feeds  and  waters  the  passions  instead  of  withering  and  starving 
them ;  she  lets  them  rule  instead  of  ruling  them  as  they  ought 
to  be  ruled,  with  a  view  to  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  man- 
kind. 

I  cannot  deny  that 

Therefore,  Glaucon,  I  said,  whenever  you  meet  with  any  of 
the  eulogists  of  Homer  declaring  that  he  has  been  the  educatoi 
of  Hellas,  and  that  he  is  profitable  for  the  management  and  ad« 
minbtration  of  human  things,  and  that  you  should  take  him  up 
A^-  and  read  him  and  regulate  your  whole  life  according  to  him, 
we  may  love  and  honor  the  intentions  of  these  excellent 
people,  as  far  as  their  light  extends ;  and  we  are  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  Homer  is  the  greatest  of  poets  and  first  of 
tragedy  writers ;  but  we  must  remain  firm  in  our  conviction  that 
hymns  to  the  gods  and  praises  of  famous  men  are  the  only  poetry 
which  ought  to  be  admitted  into  our  State.  For  if  you  go 
beyond  this  and  allow  the  honeyed  muse  to  enter,  either  in  epio 
or  lyric  verse,  not  law  and  reason,  which  by  the  consent  of  all 
is  ever  to  be  deemed  the  best,  but  pleasure  and  pain  will  be  the 
rulers  in  our  State. 

That  is  most  true,  he  said. 

Let  this  then  be  the  explanation  which  we  ^ive  of  our  reasona 
for  expelling  poetry,  that  we  have  only  followed  the  course  of 
the  argument ;  and  let  us  also  make  an  apology  to  her,  that  she 
may  not  charge  us  with  any  harshness  or  want  of  politenesa. 
We  will  tell  her,  **  that  there  is  an  ancient  quarrel  between  phi 
iMophy  and  poetry ;  **  of  which  there  are  many  proofs,  such  at 
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the  RBjing  of  "  the  yeipiug  haands  howling  at  Iier  loril,**  or  of 

one  "  mighty  in  the  vain  tallc  of  fools,"  and  '*  the  moh  of  sages 
circumveotiug  Zens,"  and  the  "  Bubtle  [hiukers  who  ant  beggars 
afler  all ; "  and  ihi-re  are  ten  ihousond  other  signs  of  ancient 
enn^itjr  between  them.  Notwitfastaodiiig  this,  let  ub  assure  oar 
sweet  friend,  and  ihe  sister  arts  of  imitation,  that  if  she  will  onlj 
prove  her  title  to  exisrenoe  in  a  \yell-ordered  State  we  shall  bo 
delighted  lo  receive  her,  knowing  that  we  ourselves  also  iire  veiy 
susceptiblu  of  her  charnig  ;  but  we  may  not  ' 
betray  the  truth.  I  dare  say,  Gluucon,  that  yi 
charmed  by  her  as  I  am,  especially  when  you 
garbof  Plomer? 

Tes,  indeed,  I  am  greatly  charmed. 

Shall  I  propose,  thcu,  that  she  be  allowed 
exile,  on  ihia  condition  —  that  she  ia  to  make  a  defense  of  hoi^ 
self  in  lyrical  or  some  other  metre  ? 

Certainly. 

And  I  think  that  we  may  grant  a  fnriher  privilege  to  ihoM 
of  hor  defenders  who  are  lovers  of  poetry  and  yet  not  pnets ; 
they  simll  be  alluwed  to  speak  in  prose  on  her  behalf:  let  ihem 
show  Dot  only  thttt  she  is  pleasant  but  also  useful  to  Siatea 
iLud  to  humau  life,  and  we  will  gladly  listen,  for  if  this  can  be 
proved  we  sliall  flurely  be  the  giuners,  that  ia  to  say,  if  there  is  ft 
nse  in  poetry  as  well  a»  a  delight  ? 

Certainly,  he  said,  we  shall  be  the  gainers. 

If  her  defense  fails,  then,  my  dear  friend,  though  mnch  againat 
our  will  we  must  give  her  up,  after  the  manner  of  lovers  who 
abstain  when  they  think  that  their  love  is  not  good  for  them ; 
for  we  loo  are  inspired  by  that  love  of  poetry  which  the  -^ 
education  of  noble  States  has  implanted  in  us,  and  there- 
fore we  would  have  her  appear  at  her  best  and  truest ;  but  so 
long  ns  she  is  unable  to  make  good  her  defense,  even  though 
our  ears  mny  listen,  our  soul  wilt  be  charmed  against  hor  by 
repenting  this  discourse  of  ours,  and  into  the  childish  love  wliidi 
the  many  have  of  bar  we  shall  lake  care  not  to  fall  again,  for  w« 
see  that  poetry  beltig  such  as  slie  is,  b  not  to  be  pursued  in  ear- 
nest or  regarded  seriously  as  attaining  to  the  truth  ;  and  he  who 
listens  to  her  will  be  on  his  guard  against  lier  seduction*,  fear- 
ing for  the  safety  of  the  city  wnich  is  within  him,  and  be  will 
tttend  lo  our  words. 

Tes,  he  Bitid,  I  quite  agree  with  you. 

Tes,  I  said,  my  dear  Glaucon,  for  great  is  the  bsue  at  stakes 
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greater  tban  appears,  whether  a  man  is  to  be  good  or  bad.  1W> 
ther  under  the  infiuenoe  of  honor  or  money  or  power,  aje,  or 
under  the  excitement  of  poetry,  ought  be  to  fi&il  in  the  obaeir* 
ance  of  justice  and  virtue. 

I  agree,  he  said ;  and  I  think  that  any  one  would  agree  wbo 
heard  the  ai^ument 

And  yet,  I  said,  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  greateal 
priaes  and  rewards  of  yirtue. 

1!^  he  said«  there  are  others  greater  tium  these  they  most  b« 
of  an  inconceivable  greatness. 

Why,  I  said,  what  was  ever  great  in  a  short  time?  ^le 
whole  period  of  threescore  years  and  ten  is  surely  but  a  littte 
thing  in  comparison  with  eternity  ? 

Say  rather  '*  nothing,"  he  replied. 

And  should  an  immortal  being  seriously  think  of  this  little 
apace  rather  than  of  the  whole  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  I  think  that  he  should.  But  what  do  jo« 
mean? 

Are  you  not  aware,  I  said,  that  the  soul  is  immortal  and 
imperishable  ? 

He  looked  at  me  in  astonishment,  and  said :  No,  indeed ; 
you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  are  able  to  prove  that  ? 

Yes,  I  said,  I  ought  to  be  able,  and  you  too,  for  there  ia  no 
difficulty. 

I  do  not  see  that,  he  said ;  and  I  should  like  to  hear  tliia 
aigumeut  of  which  you  make  no  difficulty. 

Listen  then,  I  said. 

I  am  attending,  he  siud. 

You  speak  of  good  and  evil  ? 

Yes,  he  replied. 

Would  you  agree  that  the  corrupting  and  destroying  element 
is  the  evil,  and  the  saving  and  improving  element  the  good  ? 
g^q        Yes,  he  said. 

And  you  admit  that  everything  has  a  good  and  also  an 
evil ;  as  ophthalmia  is  the  evil  of  the  eyes,  and  disease  of  the 
whole  body  ;  as  mildew  is  of  corn,  and  rot  of  timber,  or  rust  of 
iiou  and  steel :  in  everything,  or  almost  everything,  I  say  that 
there  is  an  inherent  evil  and  disease  ? 

Yes,  he  said. 

And  anything  which  is  infected  by  any  of  these  evils  is  madt 
f  il,  and  at  last  wholly  dissolves  and  dies  ? 

True, 
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Tbe  Tioe  and  evil  which  is  tuhereot  in  each  is  the  deetractioa 
•feacb ;  and  if  iliis  does  uot  dcHtroy  []iem  tliera  is  nothiug  e 
that  will,  <br  gotxl  certainly  will  not  destroy  (bem,  nor  Bgaii^ 
that  which  la  neither  good  nor  evil. 

That  IB  impossible. 

If.  then,  we  find  any  nature  which  h;iving  this  inherent  oor- 
ruptii>u  cKonot  be  dissolved  or  destroyed,  we  may  be  ( 
that  of  such  a  nature  there  is  no  destruction  ? 

That  may  be  assumed,  he  said. 

Well,  I  siiid,  and  ie  there  no  evil  which  corrupts  the  sonl  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  there  are  uti  the  evils  of  which  we  were  speak- 
ing :  aiirj{,'hteuusnesa,  intemperance,  cowardice,  ignorance. 

But  do  any  of  these  dissolve  or  destroy  her  ?  — and  here  do 
not  let  us  fall  iolo  tlie  error  of  supposing  that  the  unjust  and 
foolish,  when  they  are  detectt'd,  perish  through  their  itijuslice, 
which  is  an  evil  of  ihe  soul.  Take  ihe  analogy  of  the  body : 
The  evil  of  tlie  body  is  a  disease  which  wastes  and  reduces  iind 
ftnnihilHtes  ihe  body  :  nud  all  the  things  of  which  we  were  just 
now  speaking  come  to  aniiiliihition  through  their  own  inherent 
evil  clinging  to  them  find  destroying  them.     Is  not  tliia  true  ? 

Yes.  he  said. 

Now  consider  the  aoul  in  the  same  way.  Do  the  injustice 
and  other  evil  that  there  are  in  the  soul  waste  and  consume  tha 
Koul  ?  Du  they,  by  inhering  in  her  and  clinging  to  her  at  laatg 
bring  her  (o  death,  and  sepnrate  her  fi'om  the  body  ? 

Kay,  he  said,  that  b  not  at  all  the  case. 

And  yet,  I  said,  there  is  something  unreasonable  in  suppo»> 
ing  llint  anything  can  perish  from  witboat  through  eKtenul 
afiectioQ  of  evil,  which  conld  not  be  destroyed  from  within  b^ 
»ny  internal  corrnption  ? 

Yes,  that  is  unreasonable,  be  said. 

Consider,  I  said,  Glaucon,  that  even  the  badness  of  food, 
whether  staleness,  decomposition,  or  any  other  kiiid  of  badnesi, 
when  confined  to  the  actual  food,  is  not  supposed  to  destroy  tha 
body  ;  although,  if  the  corruplion  of  food  communicates  corrup- 
tion to  tbe  body,  then  we  say  that  tbe  body  ulao  sufTers  from 
inlerual  corruplion  or  disease  and  perishes  ;  but  that  the  „.q 
body,  being  one  thing,  can  be  destroyed  by  the  badness  of 
food,  wbicb  is  another  ihing,  without  any  inlernal  infection  — 
that  will  never  he  admitted  by  us  ? 

Very  true. 

And,  on  the  same  principle,  unless  some  bodily  evil  can  pro 
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Inoe  an  evil  of  the  soni,  we  most  not  Bnjqme  that  the  aoiiL 
vrhich  is  one  thing,  can  be  dissolTed  by  any  external  ml  wbUk 
belongs  to  another? 

Tes,  he  said,  there  is  reason  in  that 

£ither,  then,  let  as  refute  this  argument,  or,  while  this  argu- 
ment of  ours  remains  unrefuted,  let  ns  never  say  that  fever,  or 
any  other  disease,  or  the  knife  put  to  the  throat,  or  even  the 
cutting  up  of  the  whole  body  into  the  minutest  pieces,  can 
destroy  the  soul,  until  the  soul  also  is  proved  to  become  more 
unholy  or  unrighteous  in  consequence  of  these  things  being 
done  to  the  body ;  but  that  the  soul,  or  anything  else  wldch  ia 
not  destroyed  by  an  internal  evil,  can  be  destroyed  by  an  ex- 
ternal one,  is  not  to  be  supposed. 

No  one,  he  replied,  will  ever  show  that  the  souls  of  men  be- 
come more  unjust  in  consequence  of  death ;  that  is  certain. 

And  if  some  one  who  would  rather  not  admit  the  inunortality 
€i  tne  soul  boldly  denies  this,  and  says  that  the  dying  do  reaUj 
become  more  evil  and  unrighteous,  then,  if  the  speaker  is  rights 
I  suppose  that  injustice,  like  disease,  must  be  assumed  to  be  &tal 
to  the  unjust,  and  that  those  who  take  this  disorder  die  by  the 
natural  inherent  power  of  destruction  which  evil  has,  and  which 
kills  them  sooner  or  later  in  quite  another  way  from  that  in 
which,  at  present,  the  wicked  receive  death  at  the  hands  of 
others  as  the  penalty  of  their  deeds  ? 

Nay,  he  said,  then  ader  all  injustice,  if  &tal  to  the  unjust^ 
will  not  be  so  very  terrible  to  him,  for  he  will  be  delivered  firom 
evil.  But  I  rather  suspect  that  this  is  not  the  truth,  and  ihel 
injustice  which  murders  others  keeps  the  murderer  alive  —  aye, 
and  unsleeping  too  ;  so  fiir  is  she  from  bringing  death  where  she 
has  taken  up  her  abode. 

True,  I  said ;  if  the  inherent  natural  vice  or  evil  of  the  soul 
b  unable  to  kill  or  destroy  her,  hardly  will  that  which  is  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  destruction  of  the  body  destroy  a  soul  or  any- 
thing other  than  the  body. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  can  hardly  be. 
|.^l        But  the  soul  which  cannot  be  destroyed  by  e\il,  whether 
inherent  or  external,  must  exist   forever,  and,  if  existing 
forever,  must  be  immortal  ? 

That  Is  certain. 

That  is  the  argument,  I  said ;  and,  if  the  argument  holda, 
khen  the  souls  roust  always  be  the  same,  for  if  none  bo  destroyed 
they  will  not  diminish  in  number.     Neither  will  they  increase 
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that  ill  the  u-ath  of  nature  the  soul,  i 
ety  and  di9*erenoe  and  dissimilarity. 

What  do  you  mean  ?  he  said. 

The  soul,  I  said,  being  immorta],  i 
eompouQded  of  many  elements,  must  be  the  direst  of  composi- 
tions? 

Yea,  indeed,  he  said. 

Her  immortality  may  be  proven  by  ihe  previous  arguc:ent 
and  by  other  arguments ;  and  you  ahoulil  also  see  her  urigiaal 
nature,  not  as  we  now  behold  lier,  miirred  by  commonion  with 
the  body  and  other  miseries,  but  you  should  look  upon  lier  with 
the  eye  of  reason,  pure  as  at  birth,  and  then  her  beauty  would 
be  discovered,  and  to  her  image  justice  would  be  more  clearly 
seen,  and  injustioe,  and  all  the  things  which  we  have  described. 
But  now,  although  we  have  Bpobeu  the  iruih  concerning  her  a* 
she  appears  at  pi'esent,  we  must  remouiher  that  wo  have  seen 
her  only  in  a  condition  which  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
sea-god  Giaucua,  whose  original  image  can  hardly  he  discerned 
because  his  uaiural  members  are  broken  off  and  crushed  and  in 
many  ways  damaged  by  the  waves,  and  incrusiattous  have  grown 
over  them  of  seaweed  iu)d  shells  nnd  stones,  so  that  he  is  lilcer 
to  some  sen-monster  than  to  his  naturMl  form.  And  the  soul  h 
in  a  similar  condition,  disfigured  by  ten  thousands  ills.  But  D04 
there,  Glaucon,  not  there  must  we  look. 

Where  then  ? 

At  her  love  of  wisdom.  Let  us  see  whom  fbe  affects,  and 
what  converse  she  seeks  in  virtue  of  her  near  kindred  with  the 
immortal  and  eternal  and  divine  ;  also  how  different  she  would 
become  if  wholly  following  this  superior  principk-,  and  borne 
by  a  divine  impulse  out  of  the  ocean  in  which  she  now  is,  and 
disengaged  from  the  stones  and  shells  and  things  of  earth  and 
rock  which  in  wild  variety  grow  around  her  because  she  ..^ 
feeds  upon  earth,  and  is  cruaied  over  by  the  pood  things 
of  this  life  as  Ihey  are  termed :  then  you  would  see  her  as  she 
is,  and  know  whether  she  have  one  form  only  or  many,  or  what 
her  nature  is.  Of  her  form  and  adeciioiis  in  this  present  life  1 
have  said  enough. 

True,  he  said. 
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Thus,  I  said,  have  we  followed  oat  the  argument,^  pattiiig 
■side  the  rewards  and  glories  of  justice,  such  as  you  were  aaj* 
ing  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  introduced :  and  justice  in  her  own 
nature  has  been  shown  tu  be  best  for  the  soul  in  her  nature :  let 
her  do  what  is  just»  whether  she  have  the  ring  of  Gjgea  or  nol| 
and,  besides  the  ring  of  Gjges,  the  helmet  of  Hades. 

That  is  very  true. 

And  now,  Glaucon,  there  will  be  no  harm  in  further  enumermt* 
ing  how  nuuiy  and  how  great  are  the  rewards  which  justice  and 
the  other  virtues  procure  to  the  soul  from  gods  and  men,  both  in 
life  and  after  deaUi. 

Certainly,  he  said. 

Will  you  repay  me,  then,  what  you  borrowed  in  the  9XfpL* 
ment? 

What  was  that  ? 

I  granted  that  the  just  man  should  appear  unjust  and  the  an- 
just  just :  for  you  were  of  opinion  that  even  if  the  true  state  of 
the  case  could  not  possibly  escape  the  eyes  of  gods  and  men, 
still  this  ought  to  be  admitted  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  in 
order  that  pure  justice  might  be  weighed  against  pure  injustice. 
Do  you  not  remember  ? 

You  would  have  reason  to  complain  of  me  if  I  had  forgotten* 

Then,  as  the  cause  is  decided,  I  demand  on  behalf  of  justice 
that  the  glory  which  she  receives  from  gods  and  men  be  also 
allowed  to  her  by  you ;  having  been  shown  to  have  reality,  and 
not  to  deceive  those  who  truly  possess  her,  she  may  also  have 
appearance  restored  to  her,  and  thus  obtain  the  other  crown  of 
victory  which  is  hers  also. 

The  demand,  he  said,  is  just. 

In  the  first  place,  I  said  —  and  this  is  the  first  point  which 
you  will  have  to  give  back  —  the  nature  both  of  just  and  unjust 
is  truly  known  to  the  gods  ? 

I  am  willing  to  restore  that. 

And  if  they  are  both  known  to  them,  one  must  be  the  friend 
and  the  other  the  enemy  of  the  gods,  as  we  admitted  at  first  ? 

True. 
^.^        And  the  friend  of  the  gods  may  be  supposed  to  receive 
from  them  every  good,  excepting  only  such  evil  as  is  the 
aeoessary  consequence  of  former  sins  ? 

Certainly. 

Then  this  must  be  our  notion  of  the  just  man,  tha^  even  whea 
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fet  is  in  poverty  or  aickness,  or  an;  olher  seemiiig  niUforlunfl, 
■11  tbinga  will  in  the  end  work  together  tor  good  to  him  in  life 
mad  dentil :  for  ihe  goda  have  a.  care  of  any  aae  whoee  dtfire  is 
to  become  just  and  (o  be  like  God,  aa  fsr  as  man  can  attaia  hii 
likeoesB.  by  the  purauit  of  virtue  ? 

Yea,  he  said ;  if  be  is  like  God  he  will  surely  not  be  neg- 
lected by  him. 

And  of  the  nnjuat  may  not  the  opposite  be  aaaumed  ? 

Certainly. 

Such,  tlifin,  u  the  prize  of  victory  which  the  gods  give  ths 
jost? 

Yes,  he  uud,  that  is  my  belief. 

And  what  do  they  receive  of  men  ?  Look  at  thiii^  as  the; 
leally  sre  and  you  will  see  that  the  clever  oujast  Hre  io  Um 
CHse  of  runners,  who  run  well  from  the  starting-place  to  the 
goal,  but  not  back  ngain  from  the  goal :  they  start  off  at  n  great 
pace,  but  in  the  end  only  look  foolish,  slinking  away  with  their 
ears  draggling  oo  iheir  shoulders,  and  without  &  crown  ;  but  the 
true  runner  comws  to  the  finish  and  receivea  the  prize  and  is 
CTowned.  And  this  is  the  way  with  the  just;  he  who  endure* 
to  the  end  of  every  Hction  and  occasion  of  his  eutire  life  has  a 
good  report  and  carries  off  the  prize  which  muu  bestow. 

True. 

And  now  you  must  allow  me  to  repeat  ihe  blessing  which 
;ou  attributed  to  the  fortunate  unjust.     I  shall  say  of  the  just 

you  were  aaying  of  the  unjust,  thnt  as  ihey  grow  older,  if 

it  is  their  desire,  they  become  rulers  in  their  own  c;ty ;  they 
■tarry  whom  they  like  and  give  in  marriage  to  wliomsoever  llu;y 
Uke  ;  all  that  you  said  of  ihe  others  I  now  say  of  these.  And, 
Hi  the  other  hand,  I  say  of  the  unjust  that  )he  groKter  number, 
•ven  though  they  escape  in  their  youih,  are  found  out  at  laat  and 
look  fbolL'-h  at  the  end  of  their  course,  and  when  they  come  to 
be  old  and  miserable  are  flouted  alike  by  stranger  and  ciiizen  ; 
they  are  beaten  and  then  come  those  things  unfit  for  cars  polite, 
■B  you  truly  term  ibeu  ;  they  will  be  rucked  and  burned,  M 
you  were  saying :  1  shall  ask  you  to  sappose  that  you  haTe 
beai'd  all  thai.      Will  you  allow  me  lo  nssume  thus  much  ? 

Certainly,  he  said,  for  what  you  say  is  true. 

These,  then,  are  the  prizes  &ud  rewards  and  gifts  which    ... 
«re  be-atowed  upou  the  just  by  gods  and  men  io  this  pres- 
ent life,  in  additioa  to  those  othv  good  things  which  justice  of 
be  "self  gives. 
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Tat,  he  Mud ;  and  thaj  are  &ir  and  lattingi 

And  yet,  I  said,  all  these  things  are  as  nothuig,  eitlier  h 
number  or  greatness,  in  comparison  with  those  other  reoouiF 
penses  whioh  await  both  just  and  unjust  after  death,  ^ich  are 
more  and  greater  fiur.  And  you  ought  to  hear  them,  and  then 
both  of  them  will  haye  received  the  perfect  meed  of  words  dne 
to  them. 

Speak,  he  said ;  there  are  few  things  which  I  would  more 
glad  ly  hear. 

Well,  I  s«d,I  will  tell  you  a  tale;  not  one  of  the  tales  which 
Odysseus  tells  to  Aldnous,  yet  this  too  is  a  tale  of  a  brave  manp 
£r  the  son  of  Armenius,  a  Pamphylian  by  birth.  He  was  slain 
in  battle,  and  ten  days  afterwards,  when  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
were  brought  in  already  in  a  state  of  corroption,  he  was  brought 
in  with  them  undecayed,  and  carried  home  to  be  buried.  And 
on  the  twelfth  day,  as  he  was  lying  on  the  funeral  pile^  he  re* 
turned  to  life  and  told  them  what  he  had  seen  in  the  other 
world.  He  said  that  when  his  soul  departed  he  went  on  a  jour- 
ney with  a  great  company,  and  that  they  came  to  a  mysterious 
place  at  which  there  were  two  chasms  in  the  earth ;  they  were 
near  together,  and  over  against  them  were  two  other  chasms  in 
the  heaven  above.  In  the  intermediate  space  there  were  judges 
seated,  who  bade  the  just,  after  they  had  judged  them,  ascend 
by  the  heavenly  way  on  the  right  hand,  having  the  signs  of  the 
judgment  bound  on  their  foreheads;  and  in  like  nuuiner  the 
unjust  were  commanded  by  them  to  descend  by  the  lower  way 
on  the  left  hand ;  these  also  had  the  symbols  of  their  deeds  £w- 
tened  on  their  backs.  He  drew  near,  and  they  told  him  that 
he  was  to  be  the  messenger  of  the  other  world  to  men,  and  they 
bade  him  hear  and  see  all  that  was  to  be  heard  and  seen  in  that 
place.  Then  he  beheld  and  saw  on  one  side  the  souls  departing 
at  either  chasm  of  heaven  and  earth  when  sentence  had  been 
given  on  them ;  and  at  the  two  other  openings  other  souls, 
some  ascending  out  of  the  earth  dusty  and  worn  with  travel, 
some  descending  out  of  heaven  clean  and  bright.  And  always, 
on  their  arrival,  they  seemed  as  if  they  had  come  from  a  long 
journey,  and  they  went  out  into  the  meadow  with  joy  and  there 
encamped  as  at  a  festival,  and  those  who  knew  one  another 
embraced  and  conversed,  the  souls  which  came  from  earth 
curiously  inquiring  about  the  things  of  heaven,  and  the  souls 
which  came  from  heaven  of  the  things  of  earth.  And  they  toK. 
one  another  of  what  had  huppeued  by  the  way,  some  weeping 
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the;  had  endured  and  aet^n  in  their  jouruejf  beiieatli  the 
earth  (uow  tlie  journey  losied  a  thousaad  yeiirs),  while  olhera 
irere  describing  heuvenlj  bleasiuga  and  visiooB  of  iQCoocoivablu 
beanty.  Tbere  ia  not  time,  Gluucon,  to  tell  all;  but  the  sum 
wad  ibia :  He  said  that  for  every  wrong  which  tliey  had  done 
to  any  fiue  they  suflertd  tenfold  ;  the  Ihoiisatid  years  answering 
to  the  hundred  years  which  are  reckoned  aa  the  lil'e  of  man.  If, 
lor  example,  there  were  any  who  hud  commilled  murdoni,  or 
hod  betrayed  or  enslaved  cities  or  armies,  or  been  guilty  of  any 
other  evil  behavior,  for  each  and  all  of  these  they  received  pun- 
iBbmcut  ten  timea  over,  and  the  rewards  of  beneficence  aud  ju»- 
tice  aod  holiness  were  in  the  same  proportion.  Not  to  repeat 
what  he  had  to  say  concerning  young  children  dying  ulmuat 
u  soon  as  they  were  born ;  of  piely  and  impiety  to  gods  and 
piirents,  and  of  mui'derers,  there  were  retributions  yet  greater 
which  he  narrated.  He  meiitioned  that  he  was  present  when 
one  of  the  spiriis  aaked  another,  "Where  is  Ardiaeus  the 
Great?"  (Now  this  Axdiaeus  was  the  tyrant  of  some  city  of 
Pamphylia,  who  had  murdered  his  nged  father  and  his  eider 
brother,  and  hod  committed  many  other  abominable  crimes,  and 
he  lived  a  lljousaiid  yeiirs  before  the  time  of  Er.)  The  answer 
was  :  "  He  comes  not  hither,  and  will  never  come."  And.  "  in- 
deed," he  said,  "  this  was  one  of  the  terrible  sights  which  was 
witnessed  by  as.  For  we  were  approaching  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  and  having  seen  all,  were  about  to  re-aacend,  when  of  « 
sudden  Ardiaeus  appeared  and  several  others,  most  of  whom 
were  lyranta ;  and  there  wei'e  also  besides  the  tyrants  private 
individuals  who  had  been  great  criminals  ;  they  were  just  at  the 
mouth,  being,  as  they  fancied,  about  to  return  into  the  uppar 
world,  but  the  opening,  instead  of  receiving  them,  gave  ft  roar, 
ae  was  the  case  when  any  incurable  or  unpunished  sinner  tried 
to  ascend  ;  and  then  wild  men  of  fiery  aspect,  who  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  soutul,  came  up  and  seized  and  carried  oiT  ... 
■everal  of  them,  and  Ardiaeus  and  others  they  bound  head 
and  foot  and  hand,  and  threw  them  down  and  flayed  them 
with  scourges,  and  dragged  them  along  the  road  at  the  side, 
carding  tbem  on  thortis  like  wool,  and  declaring  to  the  [ulgriiiu 
M  they  passed  what  were  their  crimes,  and  that  they  were  be- 
ing taken  away  to  be  cast  into  hell.'  And  of  all  the  terrors  of 
the  place  tliere  was  do  terror  like  this  of  hearing  the  voice ) 
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and  when  there  was  sflenoe  thej  ascended  with  joj."  TluBa 
were  the  penalties  and  retribations,  and  there  were  Uesnngs  aa 
great. 

Now  when  the  spirits  that  were  in  the  meadow  had  tarried 
seven  days,  on  the  eighth  day  they  were  obliged  to  prooeed  on 
their  jonmey,  and  on  the  fonrth  day  from  that  time  thej  came 
to  a  place  where  they  looked  dovm  from  above  upon  a  line  of 
light,  like  a  colnmn  extending  right  through  the  whole  faeaves 
and  earth,  in  color  not  unlike  the  rainbow,  only  brighter  and 
purer ;  another  day's  journey  brought  them  to  the  place,  and 
there,  in  the  midst  of  the  light,  they  saw  reaching  from  heaven 
the  extremities  of  the  chains  of  it :  for  this  light  is  the  belt  of 
heaven,  and  holds  together  the  circle  of  the  universe,  like  the 
undergirders  of  a  trireme.     And  from  the  extremities  of  the 
chains  is  extended  the  spindle  of  Necessity,  on  which  all  the 
revolutions  turn.     The  shaft  and  hook  of  this  spindle  are  made 
of  steel,  and  the  whorl  is  made  partly  of  steel  and  also  partly  of 
other  materials.     Now  the  whorl  is  in  form  like  the  whorl  used 
on  earth  ;  and  you  are  to  suppose,  as  he  described,  that  there  is 
one  large  hollow  whorl  which  is  scooped  out,  and  into  this  is 
fitted  another  lesser  one,  and  another,  and  another,  and  four 
others,  making  eight  in  all,  like  boxes  which  fit  into  one  an- 
other ;  their  edges  are  turned  upwards,  and  all  together  form 
one  continuous  whorl.     This  is  pierced  by  the  spindle,  which  is 
driven  home  through  the  centre  of  the  eighth.     The  first  and 
outermost  whorl  has  the  rim  broadest,  and   the   seven   inner 
whorls  narrow,  in  the  following  proportions  —  the  sixth  is  next 
to  the  first  in  size,  the  fourth  next  to  the  sixth ;  then  comes  the 
eighth ;  the  seventh  is  fifth,  the  fifth  is  sixth,  the  third  is  sev* 
enth,  last  and  eighth  comes  the  second.     The  largest  [or  fixed 
stars]  is  spangled,  and  the  seventh  [or  sun]  is  brightest ;  the 
-,--   eighth  [or  moon]  colored  by  the  reflected  light  of  the  sev- 
enth ;  the  second  and  fiflh  [Mercury  and  Saturn]  are  like 
one  another,  and  of  a  yellower  color  than  the  preceding ;  the 
third  [Venus]  has  the  whit-est  light ;  the  fourth  [Mars]  is  red- 
dish ;    the  sixth  [Jupiter]  is  in  whiteness    second.     Now  the 
whole  spindle  has  the  same  motion ;  but,  an  the  whole  revolvea 
in  one  direction,  the  seven  inner  circles  move  slowlv  in  the 
other,  and  of  these  the  swiftest  is  the  eighth ;  next  in  swiftnesa 
are  the  seventh,  sixth,  and  fifth,  which  move  together ;  third  in 
swiftness    appeared   to    them    to    move    in    reversed  orbit  the 
fourth ;  the  third  appeared  fourth,  and  the  second  fifth.     The 
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ipiadle  lurna  on  tbti  knees  of  Necessity  ;  and  on  the  upper  sur- 
fceo  of  each  circle  is  a  siren,  who  goes  I'Ound  wiih  tliem,  hymn- 
ing a  single  sound  and  oole.  The  eight  together  form  one  hai^ 
many  ;  and  rouiid  about,  at  equal  ititerviits,  iliere  is  another 
band,  three  in  ii)imb«r,  eiich  sitting  upon  her  tlironu:  these  ara 
the  Pates,  daughters  of  Necessity,  who  are  clothed  in  while  rai- 
ment and  hare  garlands  upon  iheir  head»,  Lachesis  and  Clotho 
and  Atropos,  who  accompany  with  iheir  voices  the  h«rmony  of 
the  sireuB  —  Lachesis  singing  of  the  past,  Cintho  of  the  present, 
Atrapos  of  the  future;  Clotho  now  and  then  assisting  with  a 
touch  of  her  right  hand  the  motion  of  the  outer  circle  or  whorl 
of  the  spindle,  and  Atropos  with  her  left  hand  touching  and 
guiding  ihe  inner  ones,  and  Lacheais  laying  hold  of  either  in 
turn,  lirst  with  one  hand  and  then  with  the  other. 

Now  when  the  spirits  arrived,  their  duty  was  to  go  to  Lache- 
ais;  but  fir»t  a  prophet  came  and  arranged  them  in  order:  then 
he  took  fi'om  ihe  knees  of  Ijachesis  lots  and  samples  of  lives, 
and  going  up  to  a  high  place,  spoke  as  follows :  "  Hear  thii  word 
of  Lachesis,  the  daughter  of  Necessity.  Mortal  soulx,  bchoh' 
a  new  cycle  of  mortal  life.  Your  genius  will  not  choose  joo, 
but  you  will  choose  your  genius  ;  and  let  liim  who  draws  the 
first  lot  have  tlie  first  choice  of  life,  which  shall  be  his  destiny. 
Virtue  is  free,  and  as  a  man  honors  or  dishonors  her  he  will 
have  more  or  less  of  her  ;  the  chooser  is  answerable  —  God  ia 
justified."  When  the  Interpreter  had  thus  spoken  he  cast  the 
lots  among  them,  and  each  one  took  up  the  lot  which  fell  ..^ 
near  him,  all  but  Er  himself  (he  was  not  allowed),  and 
each  as  he  took  bis  lot  perceived  the  number  which  he  httd 
drawn.  Then  the  Interpreter  placed  on  the  ground  beforu  them 
the  samples  of  life ;  and  there  were  many  more  lives  than  the 
•odIb  present,  and  there  were  all  sorts  of  lives  — of  every  ani- 
mal and  every  condition  of  man.  And  there  were  lyranniea 
among  them,  some  coDlinuing  while  the  tyrant  lived,  othera 
which  broke  off  in  the  middle  and  came  to  an  end  in  poverty 
and  exile  and  beggary;  and  there  were  lives  of  famous  meu. 
some  who  wi're  famous  for  their  form  and  beauty  as  well  as  for 
their  Btrength  and  success  in  games,  or,  again,  for  ibeir  birth 
and  the  qualities  of  their  ancestors ;  and  some  who  were  tha 
reverse  of  famous  for  the  opposite  qualities.  And  of  women 
Ukew'ise ;  there  was  not,  however,  any  definite  charactur  among 
ihem,  because  the  soul  must  of  neccf^sity  choose  another  life, 
knd  become  another.     But  there  were  many  elements  mingling 
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with  one  another,  and  alao  with  dementa  of  wealth  and  poverljf 
and  diaease  and  health ;  and  there  were  mean  atates  also.  And 
this,  my  dear  Glaaoony  is  the  great  danger  of  man  ;  and  there- 
fore the  utmost  care  should  be  taken*  Let  each  one  of  na 
leave  every  other  kind  of  knowledge  and  seek  and  follow  one 
thing  only,  if  peradventnre  he  may  be  able  to  learn  and  find 
who  there  is  who  can  and  will  teach  him  to  distinguish  the 
life  of  good  and  evil,  and  to  choose  always  and  everywhere  the 
better  life  as  far  as  possible.  He  should  consider  die  bearing 
of  all  these  things  which  have  been  mentioned  severally  and  col- 
lectively upon  a  virtuous  life ;  he  should  know  what  the  effect 
of  beauty  is  when  compounded  with  poverty  or  wealth  in  a  par- 
ticular soul,  and  what  are  the  good  and  evil  consequences  of 
noble  and  humble  birth,  of  private  and  public  station,  of  strength 
and  weakness,  of  cleverness  and  dullness,  and  of  all  the  natural 
and  acquired  gifts  of  the  soul,  and  study  the  composition  of 
them ;  then  he  will  look  at  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  from 
the  consideration  of  all  this  he  will  determine  which  is  the 
better  and  which  is  the  worse  life,  and  at  last  he  will  choose, 
giving  the  name  of  evil  to  the  life  which  will  make  his  soul 
more  unjust,  and  good  to  the  life  which  will  make  his  soul  mora 
just ;  all  else  he  will  disregard.  For  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
^.Q  the  best  choice  both  for  this  life  and  after  death.  Such 
an  iron  sense  of  truth  and  right  munt  a  man  take  with 
him  into  the  world  below,  that  there  too  he  may  be  undazzled 
by  the  desire  of  wealth  or  the  other  allurements  of  evil,  lest, 
coming  upon  tyrannies  and  similar  villainies,  he  do  irremediable 
wrongs  to  others  and  suffer  yet  worse  himself;  but  let  him 
know  how  to  choose  the  mean  and  avoid  the  extremes  on  either 
side,  as  &r  as  in  him  lies,  not  only  in  this  life  but  in  all  that 
which  is  to  come.     For  this  is  the  way  of  happiness. 

And  this  was  what  the  Interpreter  said  at  the  time,  as  the 
messenger  from  the  other  world  reported  him  to  have  spoken : 
<<  Even  for  the  last  comer,  if  he  chooses  wisely  and  will  live  dOi- 
gently,  there  is  appointed  a  happy  and  not  undesirable  existence. 
Let  not  the  first  be  careless  in  his  choice,  and  let  not  the  last 
despair."  As  he  spoke  these  words  he  who  had  the  first  choice 
drew  near  and  at  once  chose  the  greatest  tyranny ;  his  mind, 
having  been  darkened  by  folly  and  sensuality,  he  did  not  well 
consider,  and  therefore  did  not  see  at  first  that  he  was  fated* 
among  other  evils,  to  devour  his  own  children.  But,  when  he 
nunc  to  himself  and  saw  what  was  in  the  lot,  he  began  to  beat 
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hii  breaat  and  lutneiit  over  his  choice,  forgetting  Ibe  proclamadon 
of  the  Interpreler ;  for,  inntead  oF  bioming  himself  as  tlie  author 
of  hb  ctilamity,  lie  HCcused  chuiicc  anil  the  gocU,  mid  overyihing 
rather  than  liimaelf.  Nuw  he  was  ouo  of  those  who  came  from 
heaveu,  and  in  a  former  life  hnd  dwelt  iu  a  well-ordere'l  State, 
but  Ills  virtue  was  a  matter  of  Labil  only,  find  he  ha<l  uo  philos- 
ophy. And  this  was  more  often  the  forlutie  of  ihnso  i 
from  heaven,  becau^o  they  hiid  no  experience  of  life  :  whereas, 
in  general,  the  dwellers  upon  cartli,  who  ha<l  ai^en  and  known 
irouble,  were  not  iu  a  hurry  to  choose.  And  owing  to  this  ii 
perieii«j  of  theirs,  and  also  because  ihe  lot  was  «  diaiice.  mnny 
of  the  souls  exchanged  u  ^ood  destiny  for  an  ovil  or  an  evil  for 
a  good.  For  if  a  man  had  alwnys  iroux  the  first  dedicated  him- 
self to  sound  philosophy,  and  bad  been  moderately  furtunale  in 
the  number  of  the  lot,  he  might,  aa  the  messenger  reported,  be 
happy  in  this  life,  and  hIad  bis  piissage  to  another  life  and  return 
to  this,  instead  of  being  rugged  and  undergrouud,  would  bft 
smooth  iind  heavenly.  Most  curious,  he  said,  wtis  the  spectacle 
of  the  election  —  sad  and  laughable  and  siraiigu  ;  thu  souls  gener- 
ally  choosing  according  to  their  condition  in  a  previoua  Ufa.  .^ 
There  he  saw  the  soul  that  was  ouce  Orpheus  choosing  tbe 
life  of  a  swan  out  of  enniiry  to  ibe  race  of  women,  baling  to  be 
born  of  ft  woman  because  they  had  been  his  murderers  ;  he  saw 
also  the  BOul  of  Thamyrls  clioosiug  the  life  of  a  nightingale; 
birds,  on  the  other  hand,  libe  tlie  swan  and  other  musicians, 
choosing  to  be  men.  The  soul  which  obtained  the  twentieth  ' 
lot  eliose  the  life  of  a  lion,  and  tills  was  the  soul  of  Ajax  tba 
son  of  Telamon.  who  would  not  be  a  man,  remembering  the  in- 
juslJce  which  was  done  him  in  the  judgment  of  the  arms  The 
next  was  Agamemnon,  who  look  the  life  of  an  aa^Ie,  because, 
like  Ajax,  he  hateil  human  nature  on  account  of  his  suflerings. 
About  the  middle  was  the  lot  of  Atalanta  ;  she,  seeing  the  great 
fume  of  an  aihlete,  was  unable  lo  resist  the  tcmptaticm  ;  and 
after  her  there  came  the  soul  of  Epcus  the  son  of  PaaopnoA 
pnssing  into  the  nature  of  a  woman  cunning  in  the  iirts;  and 
far  away  among  the  last  who  chose,  ihe  soul  of  the  jester  Ther- 
sites  Whs  putting  on  ihe  form  of  a  monkey.  There  came  also 
tite  soul  of  Odysseus  hnviiig  yet  to  make  a  choice,  and  his  lot 
happened  to  be  the  lost  of  ihem  nlL  Now  the  recollection  of 
fo-iiier  toils  had  disenchanted  him  of  ambition,  and  he  went  hhoat 
tLT  a  coosideruMe  Ume  in  search  of  the  L'fe  cf  a  private  man 
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who  had  nothing;  to  do ;  he  had  some  difflealtj  in  finding  tlib 
which  was  lying  abont  and  had  been  neglected  by  everybody 
else ;  and  when  he  saw  it  he  said  that  he  would  have  done  the 
same  had  he  been  first  instead  of  last,  and  that  he  was  delighted 
at  hb  choice.  And  not  only  did  men  pass  into  animals,  bat  1 
most  also  mention  that  there  were  animals  tame  and  wild  wh<» 
changed  into  one  another  and  into  corresponding  hnman  natoreai 
the  good  into  the  gentle  and  the  evil  into  the  savage,  in  all  sorts 
of  combinations.  All  the  souls  had  now  chosen  their  lives,  and 
they  went  in  the  order  of  their  choice  to  Lachesis,  who  sent  with 
them  the  genius  whom  they  had  severally  chosen,  to  be  the  guard* 
ian  of  their  lives  and  the  fulfiUer  of  the  choice  ;  this  genius  led 
the  souls  first  to  Clotho,  and  drew  them  within  the  revolution  of 
the  spindle  impelled  by  her  hand,  thus  ratifying  the  destiny  of 
each  ;  and  then,  when  they  were  &8tened,  carried  them  to  Atro- 
pos,  who  spun  the  threads  and  made  them  irreversible ;  whence 
fiSi  ^^^^^'^^  turning  round  they  passed  beneath  the  throne  of 
Necessity ;  and  when  they  had  all  passed,  they  marched  on 
in  a  scorching  heat  to  the  plain  of  Forgetful  ness,  which  was  a 
barren  waste  destitute  of  trees  and  verdure ;  and  then  towards 
evening  they  encamped  by  the  river  of  Negligence,  the  water  of 
which  no  vessel  can  hold  ;  of  this  they  were  all  obliged  to  drink 
a  certain  quantity,  and  those  who  were  not  saved  by  wisdom 
drank  more  than  was  necessary ;  and  those  who  drank  forgot 
all  things.  Now  after  they  had  gone  to  rest,  about  the  middle 
of  the  night  there  was  a  thunderstorm  and  earthquake,  and  then 
in  an  instant  they  were  driven  all  manner  of  ways  like  stars 
shooting  to  their  birth.  He  himself  was  hindered  from  drink- 
ing the  water.  But  in  what  manner  or  by  what  means  he  re- 
turned to  the  body  he  could  not  say ;  only,  in  the  morning  awak- 
ing suddenly,  he  saw  himself  lying  on  the  pyre. 

And  thus,  Glaucon,  the  tale  has  been  saved  and  has  not  per- 
ished, and  may  be  our  salvation  if  we  are  obedient  to  the  word 
spoken ;  and  we  shall  pass  safely  over  the  river  of  Forgetful- 
ness  and  our  soul  will  not  be  defiled.  Wherefore  my  counsel 
is,  that  we  hold  fast  to  the  heavenly  way  and  follow  after  jus- 
tice and  virtue  always,  considering  that  the  soul  is  immortid 
and  able  to  endure  every  sort  of  good  and  every  sort  of  eviL 
Thus  shall  we  live  dear  to  one  another  and  to  the  gods,  both 
while  remaining  here  and  when,  like  conquerors  in  the  games 
who  go  round  to  gather  gifts,  we  receive  our  reward.  And  i* 
shall  he  well  with  us  l)oth  in  this  life  and  in  the  pilgrimage  of  a 
thousand  years  which  we  have  been  reciting. 
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Or  an  tha  mitingi  of  Plato  the  Umaeui  is  the  moit  ;. 
npulsive  to  the  modem  raadcr,  aod  baa  oovcrtLelesi  had  the  greal- 
«*t  influence  over  the  ancient  and  raediteval  world.  The  obscurity 
arises  in  the  infancy  of  physical  gcience,  out  of  the  confusion  of  theo- 
logical, niathematical,  and  physiological  QOtione,  out  of  the  desire  to 
conceive  the  whole  of  nature  without  any  adequate  knowledge  of  tha 
parU,  and  irooi  a  grcnter  pcrccpdon  of  aimilaritios  whiuh  lie  on  tbeaur- 
&C0  than  of  difierences  which  are  hidden  from  view.  To  bring  senM 
under  the  control  of  reason ;  to  find  some  way  through  the  labyrintll 
or  chaos  of  appearances,  either  the  highway  of  malhematica,  or  more 
devious  paths  suggested  by  the  analogy  of  man  with  the  worid,  and 
of  the  world  with  man ;  to  see  that  all  things  have  a  cause  and  an 
tending  towards  an  end  — this  is  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  physical 
philosopher.  But  we  niuther  appreciate  the  conditions  of  knowledge 
to  which  he  was  subjected,  nor  have  ^he  ideas  whioh  fastened  upon 
his  imagination  llie  same  hold  upon  us.  For  he  is  hovering  between 
matter  and  mind ;  he  is  under  tlie  dominion  of  abstractions ;  his 
impressions  are  taken  almost  at  random  from  the  out«ide  of  nature ; 
ha  sees  the  light,  but  not  the  objects  which  are  revealed  by  tha 
light ;  and  he  bring*  int«  juxtaposition  things  which  to  us  appear 
wide  as  the  poles  asunder,  because  ho  finds  nothing  between  Ikem. 
He  passes  abruptly  from  persons  to  ideas  and  numbers,  and  from 
ideas  and  numbers  to  persons ;  he  confuses  subject  and  object,  firat 
md  final  causes,  and  is  dreaming  of  geometrical  figures  lost  in  a  flux 
«f  sense.  And  on  eDTort  of  mind  is  required  on  our  parts  in  order 
\o  understand  his  double  language ;  or  appreciate  the  twilight  char- 
acter of  this  knowledge,  and  the  genius  of  aneient  philosopfaera, 
wUch  under  such  conijitions  seems  by  a  divine  power  in  many 
instances  to  hare  anticipated  the  truth. 

The  influence  which  the  Timaeus  has  exercised  upon  posterity  i* 
partly  due  to  a  misunderstanding.  In  the  supposed  deptiis  of  this 
dialogue  the  Neo-Flatoaista  found  hidden  meanings  and  conncctioas 
with  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  and  out  of  them  they  eUo- 
Hed  doctrines  quite  at  Tariance  with  the  spirit  of  Flabo.     Belkving 
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that  he  was  inspired  hj  the  H0I7  Ghost,  or  had  received  his  wisdom 
from  Moses,  they  seemed  to  find  in  his  writings  the  Christian  Trin- 
ity, the  Word,  die  Church,  the  creation  of  the  world  in  a  Jewish 
sense,  as  they  really  found  the  personality  of  God  or  mind,  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  All  religions  and  philosophies  met  and 
mingled  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Neo-Platonists  had  a 
method  of  interpretation  which  could  elicit  any  meaning  out  of  any 
words.  They  were  really  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  the 
opinions  of  one  philosopher  and  another,  or  between  the  serious 
thoughts  of  Plato  and  his  passing  fancies.  They  were  absorbed  in 
^s  theology,  and  under  the  dominion  of  his  name,  while  that  which 
was  truly  great  and  truly  characteristic  of  him,  his  efibrt  to  realize 
and  connect  abstractions,  was  not  understood  by  them  at  alL  And 
yet  the  genius  of  Plato  and  Greek  philosophy  reacted  upon  the  East, 
and  a  Greek  element  of  thought  and  language  overlaid  the  deeper 
and  more  pervading  spirit  of  Orientalism. 

There  is  no  danger  of  the  modem  commentators  on  the  Timaent 
felling  into  the  absurdities  of  the  Neo-Platonistt.  In  the  present 
day  we  arc  well  aware  that  an  ancient  philosopher  is  to  be  inter- 
preted from  himself,  and  by  the  contemporary  history  of  thought. 
We  know  that  mysticism  is  not  criticism.  The  fancies  of  the  Neo- 
Platonists  are  only  interesting  to  us  because  they  exhibit  a  phase  of 
the  human  mind  which  prevailed  widely  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  is  not  wholly  extinct  in  our  own  day.  But  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  interpretation  of  Plato,  and  in  spirit 
they  are  opposed  to  him.  They  are  the  feeble  expression  of  an  age 
which  has  lost  the  power  not  only  of  creating  great  works,  but  even 
of  understanding  them.  They  are  the  spurious  birth  of  a  marriage 
between  philosophy  and  tradition,  between  Hellas  and  the  East  — 
ctKo?  yiw^v  voOa  kol  iftavXa  (Rep.  VI.  496).  Whereas  the  so-called 
mysticism  of  Plato  is  purely  Greek,  arising  out  of  his  imperfect 
knowledge  and  high  aspirations,  and  is  the  growth  of  an  age  in 
which  philosophy  is  not  wholly  separated  from  poetry  and  mjr* 
thology. 

A  greater  danger  with  modern  interpreters  of  Plato  is  the  ten- 
dency to  regard  the  Timaeus  as  the  centre  of  his  system.  We  do 
not  know  how  Plato  would  have  arranged  his  own  dialogues,  or 
whether  the  thought  of  arranging  any  of  them,  besides  the  two 
"  Trilogies  "  which  he  has  expressly  connected,  was  ever  present  to 
his  mind.  But,  if  he  had  arranged  them,  there  are  many  indications 
that  this  is  not  the  place  which  he  would  have  assigned  to  the 
Timaeus.  We  observe,  first  of  all,  that  the  dialogjue  is  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  and  not  of  Socrates.  And 
this  is  required  by  dramatic  propriety;  for  the  investigation  of 
nature  was  expressly  renounced  by  Socrates  in  the  Phaedo.  Nor 
does  Plato  himself  attribute  any  importance  to  his  guesses  at  science. 
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He  U  not  at  nil  absorbed  by  ibera,  b9  he  u  tiv  tbe  idta  of  gooa. 
!■  moilett  and  hesitatiii!f;,  nod  confe^sea  that  Iiis  words  partake  of  tba 
uncertainty  of  the  Biibject.  Agiun,  the  dialogue  is  primarily  coo- 
ccroed  with  tha  animal  creation,  including  nader  tiiis  term  Iba 
heavenly  hodicB,  and  with  man  only  aa  one  among  the  Boimal*. 
But  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  Plato  would  have  preferred  tb« 
Btudy  of  nature  to  man,  or  that  he  would  have  deemed  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world  and  tlie  human  frame  to  have  the  flame  interest 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  mystery  of  being  and  not  bdn^,  or  to  the 
great  political  problems  which  he  diecUBsei  in  the  Republic  and  the 
Law*.  There  are  no  sp«culalJons  on  physics  in  the  other  diulogue* 
of  Plato,  and  he  himself  regards  the  consideration  of  them  as  a 
rational  pastime  only.  He  is  beginuiog  to  feel  the  need  of  further 
divisions  of  knowledge ;  and  is  becoming  aware  that  besides  dia- 
lectic, mathematics,  and  the  arts,  there  i;*  another  field  which  has 
been  hitherto  unexplored  br  him.  But  he  has  not  as  yet  defined 
this  intermediate  territory  which  lies  somewhere  between  mediciae 
and  mathematics,  and  ho  would  bnve  felt  that  there  was  as  grent  kd 
impiety  in  ranking  tlieories  of  physics  first  in  tha  order  of  knowl- 
edge, as  in  placing  the  body  before  the  soul. 

Thus  we  ure  led  by  Plato  himself  to  regard  the  Timneus,  oot  a> 
the  centre  or  inmost  shrine  of  the  odiiiee,  but  as  a  detached  build- 
ing in  a  difiereut  stylo,  framed,  not  after  the  Socratic,  but  afler 
some  Pythagorean  model.  As  in  the  Cnitylus  and  Parroenides,  we 
are  uncertain  whether  Plato  is  expressing  bis  own  opinions,  or 
appropriating  and  perbnps  improving  the  philosophical  speculationi 
of  others.  In  all  three  dialogues  he  is  exerting  bis  drnmalic  and 
imitative  power;  in  the  Cratylus  minglitig  a  satirical  and  humoroof 
purpose  with  true  principles  of  langu^e ;  in  the  Parmenides  over- 
thmwiog  Megarianism  by  a  sort  of  ultra-Megarianism,  which  discor- 
era  contradictions  in  the  one  as  great  as  those  which  have  been  pre- 
Tiously  shown  to  exist  in  the  ideas.  There  Is  a  similar  uncertajntj 
about  the  "Dmaeus;  while  in  the  first  part  of  the  dialogue  Plato  b 
filled  with  a  Pyth.igorean  contemplation  of  the  heavens,  in  the  latter 
part  he  treats  in  a  bald  and  superficial  manner  of  the  fuootions  and 
diseases  of  the  human  {ramc,  which  be  vainly  attempts  to  connect 
vrith  his  astronomical  theories. 

Jf  we  allow  for  the  difference  of  subject,  and  for  some  growth  in 
Plato's  own  mind,  the  discrepancy  between  this  and  the  other  dia- 
logues will  not  appear  to  be  great.  The  relation  of  the  ideas  to 
God  or  of  6o<l  to  the  world  was  differently  conceived  by  him  at  dif 
ferent  times  of  his  tile.  In  all  his  later  dialogues  we  observe  n  ten< 
dency  in  him  to  personify  mind  or  God,  and  he  therefore  naturally 
inclines  to  view  creation  as  tile  work  of  design.  The  creator  is  liica 
a  human  artist  who  frames  in  bis  mind  a  plan  which  he  executes  tijr 
*be  help  of  his  acrrants.     Thus  the  language  of  philosophy  whiek 
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•peaks  of  firtt  and  Beoond  canses  if  croased  hf  mao^bet  aovt  of 
phraseology :  ^  God  made  the  world  because  he  was  good,  and  Aa 
demons  ministered  to  him."  The  Timaeus  is  cast  in  a  more  thao» 
logical  and  lesj  philosophical  mould  than  the  other  dialogues,  bitf 
the  same  general  spirit  is  apparent ;  there  is  the  same  dualism  or 
opposition  between  the  ideal  and  actual — the  soul  is  prior  to  the 
body,  the  intelligible  and  unseen  to  the  yisible  and  corporeaL 
Utere  is  the  same  distinction  between  knowledge  and  opinion  which 
occurs  in  the  Theaetetus  and  Republic,  the  same  enmity  to  the 
poets,  the  same  combination  of  music  and  gjrmnastics.  Hie  doctriiie 
of  transmigration  is  still  held  by  him  as  in  the  Fhaedrus ;  and  the 
soul  has  a  view  of  the  heavens  in  a  prior  state  of  being.  The  ideaa 
also  remain,  but  they  have  become  t}'pes  in  nature,  forms  of  meiiy 
animals,  birds,  fishes.  And  the  attribution  of  evil  to  physical  canaoa 
accords  with  the  doctrine  which  he  maintains  in  the  I^ws  respect- 
ing the  involuntariness  of  vice. 

The  style  and  plan  of  the  Timaeus  differ  greatly  from  that  of  any 
other  of  the  Platonic  dialogues.  The  language  is  wdghty,  abrupt, 
and  in  some  passages  sublime.  But  Plato  has  not  the  same  mastery 
over  his  instrument  which  ho  exhibits  in  the  Phaedrus  or  Sympo* 
slum.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  or  art  of  the  introduction,  in 
which  he  is  using  words  afler  his  accustomed  manner.  But  in  the 
rest  of  the  dialogue  the  power  of  language  seems  to  fail  him.  He 
could  write  in  one  style,  but  not  in  another,  and  the  Greek  language 
had  not  as  yet  been  fashioned  by  any  poet  or  philosopher  to  describe 
physical  phenomena.  The  early  physiologists  had  generally  written 
in  verse;  Democritus  and  Anaxagoras  never  attained  to  a  connected 
or  periodic  style.  And  hence  wo  find  the  same  sort  of  clumsiness  in 
the  Timaeus  of  Plato  which  characterizes  the  philosophical  poem  of 
Lucretius.  There  is  a  want  of  fiow  and  oflen  a  defect  of  rhythm  ; 
the  connection  is  frequently  obscure,  and  there  is  a  greater  use  of 
apposition  and  more  of  repetition  than  occurs  elsewhere  in  Plato. 
His  employment  of  the  particles  is  sometimes  unmeaning ;  and  he 
places  sentences  side  by  side,  leaving  the  relation  between  them  to 
be  inferred.  The  narrative  portion  of  the  Timaeus  retains  several 
characteristics  of  the  first  Greek  prose  composition  ;  for  the  great 
master  of  language  was  speaking  on  a  theme  with  which  ho  was 
imperfectly  acquainted,  and  had  no  words  to  express  his  meaning. 
The  rugged  grandeur  of  the  opening  passage  of  the  speech  of 
Timaeus  (Tim.  28>31)  may  bo  compared  witli  the  more  harmonious 
bea::ty  of  a  similar  passage  in  the  Phaedrus  (p.  245). 

To  the  same  cause  we  may  attribute  the  want  of  plan.  Plato  had 
not  that  command  of  his  materials  which  would  have  enabled  him 
to  produce  a  perfect  work  of  art.  And  he  warns  his  reader,  that 
AS  is  the  nature  of  the  subject  so  will  the  style  be  —  as  his  knowl* 
edge  is  firagmcntary  and  unconnected,  his  style  partakes  of  the  same 
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character.     Bis  speculatioas  aboat  the  Eternal,  his  theories 

tioQ,  hU  mathematical  anticipatioas,  arc  eupplciaentud   by  de«u1tarf 

remorkg  on  tlie  one  Immortal  and  the  two  mortal  souU  of  d 

the  AmctioDS  of  the  bodily  organs  in  hualtli  and  diaeaae,  oo  sight. 

hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  touch.      Ha  soars  into  the  beaveDi,  and 

ihen,  as  if  hia  wings  were  suddealj  clipped,  he  walks  ungraceflillj 

and  with   difficulty  upon  the   earth.     The  greatest  things  in    tha 

world,  and  the  least  things  in  man,  are  brought  within  the  ci 

of  a  short  treatise.     But  the  intermediate  Jinks  are  miasing,  and  wa 

canooC  be  surprised  that  there  should  be  a  want  of  unit}  in  a  work 

which  embraces  astronomy,  theology,  physiology,  and  natural  phU 

loMphy  in  a  few  pages. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  bow  Plato's  cosmos  may  l>c  presented 
to  the  reader  in  a  clearer  and  shorter  form  ;  or  how  we  may  supply 
%  thread  of  conneotiuo  to  bis  ideas  without  giving  greater  consistency 
to  them  than  they  posaessed  iu  his  ulud,  or  adding  on  uonsequencea 
to  which  he  would  have  been  a  stranger.  For  be  has  glimpHes  of 
the  truth,  but  no  comprehensive  or  perfect  vision.  There  are  iso- 
lated expressions  which  have  a  wonderful  deptli  and  power  \  but  w« 
are  not  justified  in  assuming  that  they  are  tiie  keynotes  of  ibe  whole, 
or  had  any  greater  aignilicance  to  bis  mind  than  remarks  wbiuh  to 
us  appear  triviiil ;  they  were,  perhap.t,  truer  than  be  know.  With 
a  view  to  the  illustration  of  the  Timaeus  I  projnse  to  divide  this 
Introduction  into  sections,  of  which  the  first  will  contain  an  outline 
of  the  dialogue :  (2)  I  shall  consider  llie  aspects  oi'  nature  which 
presented  themselves  to  Plato  and  bis  age :  (3)  the  theology  and 
physics  of  the  Timaeus,  including  the  soul  of  the  world,  tha  concept 
tion  of  time  and  space,  and  the  composition  of  Uie  elements :  (1)  in 
the  fourth  section  I  shall  consider  the  Platonic  astronomy,  and  tha 
position  of  the  earth.  There  will  remun,  (5)  the  psychology,  (6) 
the  physiology  of  Plato,  and  (T)  bis  analysis  of  the  senses  to  b« 
briefly  commented  upon ;  (S)  lastly,  we  may  examine  in  what  pdnti 
Plato  approaches  or  anticipates  the  discoveries  of  modem  tcience. 

S  1- 

Socrates  begins  the  Tlmaons  with  a  eunimary  of  the  Kepublio. 
He  touches  on  the  composition  of  the  State,  and  the  double  nature 
of  the  guardiaos,  on  the  community  of  property  and  of  worasn  and 
children.  But  ho  makes  no  mention  of  the  second  education,  or  at 
the  govcrnmea*  of  philosophers. 

Ad'I  DOW  he  desires  that  the  ideal  State  should  be  realized  in  lUe 
■ad  action  \  lie  would  like  to  see  how  she  behaved  in  some  great  stn^ 
gle.  But  be  is  incapable  of  inventing  such  a  narrative  himself,  and 
bo  is  nfraid  that  tlie  poets  are  equally  incapable ;  for,  although  he 
h««  nothing  to  say  agiucst  thsm,  be  remarks  that  they  are  a  tribe 
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of  imltaton,  wbo  can  only  deseribe  what  tbe^  hsfe  neii.  And  ko 
fern  Uiat  the  Sophists,  wlio  are  plendfblly  supplied  with  graeea  of 
speech,  in  their  erratic  way  of  life  having  ncTer  had  a  city  or  hooaa 
of  their  own,  are  as  ignorant  of  statesmanship  as  they  are  of  philoe- 
ophy.  And  therefore  to  you  I  turn,  Timaeus,  citizen  of  Locris^  wbo 
are  at  once  a  philosopher  and  a  statesman,  and  to  you,  Critlas,  whom 
all  Athenians  know  to  be  similarly  accomplished,  and  to  Hermocratea, 
who  is  also  fitted  by  nature  and  education  to  share  in  our  discourse. 
Her.  **We  will  do  our  best,  and  hare  been  already  preparing; 
for  on  our  way  home,  Critias  asked  my  opinion  about  a  certun  an- 
eient  tradition,  which  he  was  thinking  of  reciting:  I  wish,  Critiaey 
that  you  would  repeat  the  tale  to  Socrates."  **  I  will,  if  Timaeni 
approves."  **  I  approve."  Listen  then,  Socrates,  to  a  tale  of  Solooy 
wldch  he  narrated  to  Dropidas  my  great  grandfather,  who  told  me. 
la  this  tale  are  recorded  ancient  famous  actions  of  the  Atheniaa 
people,  and  one  special  one,  which  I  will  rehearse  in  honor  of  yoa 
and  of  the  goddess.  This  ancient  history  was  told  me  by  an  ancient 
man,  for  Critias  was  ninety  years  old  at  that  time,  I  being  not  mora 
than  ten.  The  occasion  was  the  festival  of  the  Apaturia  or  registra- 
tion of  youth,  at  which  our  parents  gave  prizes  for  recitation.  Some 
poems  of  Solon  were  recited  by  the  boys.  They  had  not  at  that 
time  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  the  recital  of  them  led  some  one  to 
say,  perhaps  in  compliment  to  Critias,  that  Solon  was  not  only  the 
wisest  of  men  but  also  the  best  of  poets.  The  old  man  brightened 
at  hearing  the  praises  of  his  friend,  and  said :  Had  Solon  only  had 
the  leisure  which  was  required  to  complete  the  great  poem  which 
he  brought  with  him  from  Egypt  he  would  have  been  as  distin- 
guished as  Homer  and  Hesiod.  **  And  what  was  tlic  subject  of  the 
poem  ?  "  said  the  person  who  addressed  him.  Tlic  subject  was  a 
very  noble  one,  descriptive  of  the  most  famous  action  in  which  the 
Athenian  people  were  ever  engaged.  But  the  memory  of  their 
exploits  has  passed  away  owing  to  the  lapse  of  time  and  die  extinc- 
tion of  the  actors.  "  Tell  us,"  said  the  other,  "  the  whole  story, 
and  where  Solon  heard  the  story."  He  replied  —  'J'hero  is  at  the 
head  of  tb3  Egyptian  Delta,  where  the  river  Nile  divides,  a  city  and 
district  called  Sals ;  the  city  was  the  birthplace  of  King  Ainasis, 
and  is  under  the  protection  of  the  goddess  Neith  or  Athene.  The 
citizens  have  a  fiiendly  feeling  towards  the  Athenians,  believuig 
themselves  to  be  related  to  them.  Hither  came  Solon,  and  was 
received  with  honor ;  and  here  he  first  learut,  by  conversing  with 
the  £g}'ptian  priests,  how  ignorant  he  and  his  countrymen  were  of 
antiquity.  Perceiving  this,  and  with  the  view  of  eliciting  tlieir 
•tores,  he  told  them  the  tales  of  Phoroneus  and  Niobc,  and  also  of 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  and  he  endeavored  to  count  the  uenerationi 
which  had  since  passed.  Thereupon  an  aged  priest  said  to  him,  C 
8olon,  Solon,  you  Hellenes  are  ever  young,  and  there  is  no  old  maa 
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wba  is  (tn  Hclkne.  "  \VTiat  do  you  raeftn  ?  "  uid  hy.  "  In  mind," 
replied  the  priest,  " I  mean  to  say  that  yoci  are  children;  iliere  it 
BO  opinion  or  traditioa  o(  knowledge  among  you  nhii'li  is  whiw  nilli 
*^ ;  and  I  will  toll  you  the  reason  of  this.  Llko  the  rest  of  man- 
kind  you  have  suffered  trom  convulsions  of  nature,  which  are  cbieRy 
lirought  about  hy  the  two  great  agencies  of  fire  and  water.  The 
latter  is  cymiiolized  in  the  Helleniu  taJe  of  young  Phnethon  who 
drove  hia  father's  horses  the  wrong  way,  and  haying  burnt  up  tho 
ciu-tlt  was  himself  burnt  up  by  a  thunderbolt.  For  there  occuri 
from  time  to  ^me  a  derangement  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  then 
thu  earth  is  destroyed  by  Ore.  At  such  dmes,  and  when  fire  is  the 
Hgent,  those  who  dwell  hy  rivers  are  aaier  than  those  who  dwell 
upon  high  and  dry  places,  who  in  their  turn  are  safer  wlien  the 
danger  is  from  water.  Now  tho  Nile  is  our  saviour  from  Rre,  and 
rising  only  from  below  never  does  any  harm  to  us  by  water; 
whereas  the  inhabitants  of  other  cities  and  countries  are  swept  by 
the  rivers  into  the  sea.  The  memorials  which  your  own  and  other 
nations  have  once  had  of  the  famous  actions  of  mankind  perish  in 
the  waters  at  certain  periods  ;  and  the  rude  survivors  in  tho  moun- 
tains be:pn  again,  knowing  nothing  of  tho  world  before  the  fiood. 
But  in  Eijj'pC  the  traditions  of  our  own  and  other  land*  are  by  tn 
registered  forever  in  our  temples.  Tlie  genealogies  which  yoa 
have  recited  to  us  out  of  your  own  annals.  Solon,  are  u  mere  chil« 
dren's  story.  For  in  the  first  place,  you  remember  one  deluge  oaly, 
and  there  were  many  of  them,  and  you  know  nothing  of  that  fairest 
and  noblest  race  of  which  you  are  a  seed  or  remnant.  The  memory 
of  them  was  lost,  because  thiire  was  no  written  voice  among  you,  for 
in  the  days  before  the  Ilood  Athens  was  the  greatest  and  best  of 
cities,  and  did  the  noblest  deeds  and  had  the  best  constitution  of  oaf 
nnder  the  face  of  heaven."  Solon  marveled,  and  desired  to  be  iiH 
formed  of  the  particulars.  "Ton  are  welcome  to  hear  them,"  s^ 
tho  priest,  "  both  for  your  own  sake  and  for  that  of  tho  city,  koA 
above  all  for  tlie  sake  of  the  goddess  who  b  the  common  (bundresi 
of  both  our  cilies.  Nine  thousand  years  have  elapsed  unce  slw 
founded  yours,  and  eight  thousand  since  she  founded  ours,  Its  oar 
annals  record.  Many  laws  exist  among  us  which  are  the  counter 
part  of  yours  as  they  were  in  the  olden  time.  I  will  brieSy  deicriba 
them  to  you,  and  you  shall  read  the  account  of  them  at  your  leistira 
in  the  sacred  registers.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  caste  of 
priests  among  the  ancient  Athenians,  and  another  of  artisnns ;  aln 
castes  of  shepherds,  hunters,  and  husbandmen,  and  lastly  of  wtirriar^ 
who,  like  the  warriors  of  Ezypt,  were  separated  ftom  tho  rest,  carry- 
ing sliields  and  spears;  a  custom  wliich  the  goddess  first  taught  yoiit 
and  then  the  AMaUcs,  and  wo  ainuug  Asiatics  first  received  from 
her.  Observe  again,  what  care  the  law  took  in  the  pursuit  of  wis- 
lorn,  searching  out  tlie  deep  things  of  the  worid,  and  applying  theiv 
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V>  tbe  me  of  mvi.  The  spot  of  eartih  which  the  goddess  ohoee 
the  best  of  climates,  and  produced  the  wisest  men ;  in  no  other 
she  herself  the  philosopher  and  warrior  goddess,  so  likelj  to  have 
▼otaries.  And  there  you  dwelt  as  became  the  children  of  the  god% 
excelling  all  men  in  virtue,  and  manj  famous  actions  are  recorded 
of  you.  The  most  famous  of  them  all  was  the  overthrow  of  the 
isUmd  of  Atlantis.  This  was  a  continent  lying  over  against  the 
Pillars  of  Heracles,  in  extent  greater  than  Libya  and  Asia  put 
together,  and  was  the  passage  to  other  islands  and  to  another  con- 
tinent of  which  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  only  the  harbor ;  and 
within  the  Pillars  the  empire  of  Atlantis  reached  to  Egypt  and 
Tyrrhenia.  Tliis  mighty  power  was  arrayed  against  Egjrpt  and 
Hellas  and  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  Then 
did  your  city  bravely,  and  won  renown  over  the  whole  earth.  For 
at  the  peril  of  her  own  existence,  and  when  the  other  Hellenes  had 
deserted  her,  she  repelled  the  invader,  and  of  her  own  accord  gave 
liberty  to  all  the  nations  within  the  Pillars.  A  little  while  after- 
wards there  was  a  great  earthquake,  and  your  warrior  race  all  sank 
into  the  earth ;  and  the  great  island  of  Atlantb  also  disappeared  in 
the  sea.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  shallows  which  are  found 
in  that  pcirt  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

Such  was  the  tale,  Socrates,  which  Critias  beard  from  Solon; 
and  I  noticed  when  listening  to  you  yesterday,  how  close  the  resem- 
blance was  between  your  city  and  citizens  and  the  ancient  Athen- 
ian State.  But  I  would  not  speak  at  the  time,  because  I  wanted 
to  refresh  my  memor}'.  I  had  beard  the  old  man  when  I  was  a 
child,  and  though  I  could  not  remember  the  whole  of  our  yester- 
day's discourse,  I  was  able  to  recall  every  word  of  this,  which  ij 
branded  into  my  mind ;  and  I  am  prepared,  Socrates,  to  rehearse 
to  you  the  entire  narrative.  The  imaginary  State  which  you  were 
describing  may  be  identified  witli  the  reality  of  Solon,  and  our 
antediluvian  ancestors  may  be  your  citizens.  '^  That  is  excellent, 
Critias,  and  very  appropriate  to  a  Panathenaic  festival ;  the  truth 
of  the  story  is  a  great  advantage."  **  Then  now  let  me  explain 
to  you  the  order  of  our  entertainment;  first,  Timaeus,  who  is  a 
natural  philosopher,  will  speak  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  going 
down  to  the  creation  of  man,  and  then  I  shall  receive  the  men 
whom  he  has  created,  and  some  of  whom  will  have  been  educated 
by  you,  and  introduce  them  to  you  as  the  lost  Athenian  citizens 
of  whom  the  Egyptian  record  spoke.  As  the  law  of  Solon  pre- 
scribes, we  will  bring  them  into  court  and  judge  them  ourselves.** 
I  see,  replied  Socrates,  that  I  shall  be  well  entertained ;  and  do 
Tou,  Timaeus,  otfer  up  a  prayer  and  begin  : 

77?i».  All  men  who  have  any  right  feeling  at  the  beginning  of 
any  enterprise  call  upon  the  gods ;  and  he  who  is  about  to  speak 
•f  the  origin  of  the  tmiverse  has  a  special  need  of  their  aid.     Ma^ 
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mf  wordi  be  acceptable  lo  theio,  iiod  may  I  eipoak  io  the  mnnnep 
ohjch  will  be  most  inteUIgibla  to  you  and  will  best  t:ipreH  m; 

First,  I  must  distingiiuh  between  eadlosB  being  which  bai  no 
becoming  and  is  apprebended  by  reason  and  reficction,  and  undleM 
becoming  which  bias  no  being,  and  is  conceived  by  opinion  with 
tbf)  help  of  sense.  All  that  becooies  and  ia  created  is  tbe  work 
of  a  cause,  and  th.tt  is  fair  which  the  artificer  mokes  aftfr  ao  eter- 
nal patl«rn,  bat  that  which  is  fashioned  ailer  a  creat«d  pattern  ii 
Dot  iair.  Is  the  world  then  created  or  uncreated  7  that  is  ths  nrst 
qoestion.  Created,  I  reply,  being  visible  and  tau^ble  and  having 
a  body,  and  therefore  sensible  ;  and  if  searible,  then  created ;  and 
if  created,  made  by  a  cause ;  and  the  cause  is  the  father  of  all, 
who  hod  in  view  an  eternal  archetype.  For  lo  ima^ne  that  the 
Archetype  was  created  woulil  be  blasphemy,  Boeing  that  the  world 
is  the  noblest  of  creations,  and  God  is  the  best  of  causes.  And 
the  world  being  thus  created  according  to  the  eternal  pattern  \» 
the  copy  of  Bomething ;  nnd  we  may  asiame  that  words  and  ideoa 
are  ukia  to  the  matter  of  which  they  speak.  The  unchanging;  or 
intelligible  has  permanent  forma  of  expression,  the  created  image 
likely  or  probable  ones ;  essence  being  to  generntion  as  truth  is  la 
belief.  And  in  the  variety  of  opinions  which  have  aiisea  about 
God  and  the  nature  of  the  world  we  must  be  content  to  take  prob- 
ability lor  our  guide,  considering  that  I  who  am  the  speaker,  and 
you  who  are  the  judges  are  only  men,  and  to  probability  we  may 
kttain  but  no  further. 

Soe.  Excellent,  Timaeus,  I  like  your  manner  of  approaching  the 
■nbject  —  proceed. 

T'lTo.  Why  did  the  Creator  make  the  world  1  He  was  good, 
•nd  desired  that  all  things  xhould  bo  like  himself.  Wherefore  he 
Mt  in  order  the  visible  world,  which  he  found  in  disorder.  Now 
he  who  is  the  best  could  only  create  the  fairest,  and  rellectin'j  that 
of  visible  things  the  iatelligent  is  superior  to  the  unintelligent,  Ila 
put  intelligence  in  soul  and  soul  in  body,  and  framed  tlia  universe 
to  be  the  best  and  fairest  work  in  the  order  of  nature,  And  tha 
world  became  a  living  soul  through  the  providence  of  God. 

In  the  likeness  of  what  animal  was  the  world  made  7  That  ii 
tho  third  question,  the  form  of  the  animal  was  a  wtiole,  and  con* 
taincd  all  intelligible  bun^  and  the  visible  atiimal,  made  aAcr  iha 
pBtt«m  of  tlii-s  inciuded  all  visible  creatures. 

Were  there  many  heavens  or  one  only?  That  is  the  fourtb 
question.  One  only,  tiaving  no  other.  For  if  there  had  been 
more  than  one  they  would  have  been  the  parts  of  a  thinl  whicb 
woulil  have  been  the  true  patten  of  the  world,  and  therefore  there 
la,  and  will  ever  be,  one  only  begotten  and  created  heaveni  Nuw 
that  which   is  created   ir   of  necessity  corporeal   and   visibiu  and 
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langible,  and  becaiue  visible  lifted  by  fire,  and  becanae 
therefofe  lolid  and  made  of  earth.  But  two  terms  most  be  imifead 
by  a  third,  which  is  a  mean  between  them,  and  had  the  earth 
a  Rur&ce  only,  three  would  have  sufficed,  but  four  terms  ai« 
quired  in  the  construction  of  a  solid.  And  as  the  world  was  to 
be  solid,  between  the  elements  of  fire  and  earth  God  placed  two 
other  elements  of  air  and  water,  and  arranged  them  in  a  continiMMia 
proportion, 

fire  :  air  : :  water  :  earth, 

and  so  put  together  a  visible  heaven,  which  he  made  palpable  to 
light  and  touch,  having  harmony  and  fiiendship  in  the  union  of 
the  fi>ur  elements.  Each  of  the  elements  was  taken  into  the  nni- 
verse  whole  and  entire ;  for  he  considered  that  the  animal  should 
be  perfect,  and  that  he  should  be  one,  leaving  no  remnants  out  of 
which  another  animal  could  be  created,  and  that  he  should  be  firee 
firom  age  and  disease,  which  might  be  produced  by  external  vk>- 
lence.  And  as  he  was  to  contain  all,  ho  was  himself  made  in  the 
a}l-containing  form  of  a  sphere,  round  as  from  a  lathe  and  every 
way  equidistant  from  the  centre,  as  was  natural  and  suitable  to  him. 
He  was  finished  and  smootli,  Laving  neither  eyes,  cars,  nor  hands ; 
for  there  was  notliing  without  him  which  he  could  see  or  hear,  and 
he  had  no  need  to  carry  food  to  his  mouth,  or  breathe  the  outer 
air ;  and  he  did  not  require  hands,  for  there  was  nothing  without 
him  of  which  he  could  take  hold.  All  that  he  did  was  within  him ; 
and  he  moved  in  a  circle,  which  was  tlio  most  intellectual  of  mo- 
tions, but  the  other  six  motions  were  wanting  to  him ;  wherefore 
the  universe  had  no  feet  or  legs. 

And  so  the  thought  of  God  made  a  Giod  in  the  image  of  a  pex^ 
feet  body,  having  intercourse  with  himself  and  needing  no  other, 
but  in  every  part  harmonious  and  self-contained  and  truly  blessed. 
The  soul  was  first  made  by  him  —  the  elder  to  rule  the  younger ; 
not  in  the  order  in  which  our  wayward  fancy  has  led  us  to  describe 
them,  but  the  soul  first  and  afterwards  the  body.  God  took  of  the 
unchansccablo  and  indivisible  essence  and  also  of  the  divisible  and 
corporeal,  and  out  of  the  two  he  made  a  third  nature,  which  waa 
in  a  mean  between  them,  and  partook  of  the  same  and  the  other, 
the  intractable  nature  of  the  other  being  compressed  into  the  same. 
He  then  began  to  divide  into  portions  the  mass  which  he  had  com- 
pounded, in  the  ratios  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  9,  8,  27,  and  proceeded  to  fill 
up  the  double  and  triple  intervals 

[T,  J,  §,"2,  I,  3.4,  J>?,  e.i] 

[i»  h  a.l,  ?,  e.?,  V,  18.27] 

In  which  double  series  of  numbers  are  two  kinds  of  means ,  the  on€ 
esoeeds  and  is  exceeded  by  equal  parts  of  the  extremes,  e,  g^  8,  4 
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the  otbcr  kind  of  mean  is  one  irhich  is  equtdiftnol 
reoiee  —  3,  4,  S.  In  the  former  intervals  he  incroduceil  mtiot 
ta  Cliirds,  3:3;  of  fourths,  4:9;  of  ninths,  9:8;  and  the  iaterTnl 
of  A  fourth  lie  filled  up  with  !i  Dinih,  leaving  a  rt'mnatit  which  is 
In  iLe  ratio  of  2&6  :  343.  The  entire  compound  was  diTided  hj 
him  lengthwajB  into  two  partt,  which  he  joined  togethsr  al  the 
centre  like  the  %ure  Xi  ^i^d  bunt  tbL'm  into  an  inner  and  outei 
circle,  cutting  one  another  at  a  point  over  ogunst  the  point  of 
coatact.  The  outer  circle  was  named  by  him  the  sphere  of  iht 
umc  —  the  inner  the  sphere  of  the  other  or  diverse,  and  iho  one 
revolved  horizontally  to  the  right,  the  other  obliquely  to  the  left. 
To  the  aphero  of  tlie  same  which  was  undivided  he  gave  dominion, 
but  the  tphuro  of  the  other  or  manifold  was  distributed  inUi  seven 
orbits,  having  intervals  in  ratios  of  twos  and  threes,  three  of  either 
sort,  and  he  bade  them  move  in  opposite  directions  to  one  anothei 
' — three  of  them,  the  Sun,  Mercury,  Venus,  with  equal  swiftneaii, 
and  the  remaining  four  —  the  Moon,  Saturn,  Mars,  Jupiter,  with 
unequal  swifUiesa  to  the  three  and  to  one  another,  but  all  in  duo 

When  the  Creator  had  made  the  body  in  the  interior  of  the  soul 
he  united  them,  and  the  soul  interfmed  everywhere  from  tbc  centra 
to  the  circumference  of  heaven  began  a  divine  life  of  everlasting 
motion.  The  body  of  heaven  is  visible,  but  the  soul  is  iovlaible, 
and  partakes  of  reason  and  harmony,  and  is  the  best  of  creations, 
twing  made  by  tho  best.  And  being  composed  of  the  same,  the 
other,  and  the  essence,  these  three.  Bad  slao,  divided  and  bound  in 
Ikarmonieal  proportion,  and  moving  in  the  circle  of  herself — the 
soul  when  tooching  anything  which  has  cateoce,  whether  divided  or 
ondividcd,  is  stirred  lo  utter  the  sameness  or  divermty  of  things,  and 
Co  tell  how  and  when  and  where  individuals  are  aflected  or  related, 
whether  in  the  world  of  change  or  of  essence.  When  reason  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  senae,  and  the  circle  of  the  other  or  manifold  it 
also  moving  truly,  then  arise  true  opinions  and  beliefs ;  when  reason 
is  in  the  sphere  of  thought,  and  the  circle  of  ttie  same  runs  tunoothly, 
then  intelligence  is  perlected- 

When  the  Father  who  begat  the  world  saw  the  itaag,e  which  he 
had  made  of  the  Eternal  Gods  moving  and  living,  he  rejoiced ;  and 
h«  resolved,  as  the  archetype  was  eternal,  to  make  the  creature  eter- 
nal as  far  as  this  was  possible.  Wherefore  he  made  an  imagd  of 
elAniity  which  is  time,  having  an  tmiform  motion  according  to  nucft- 
ber,  parted  into  months  and  days  aud  years,  and  also  having  greatw 
divieionn  of  past,  present,  and  luture.  These  apply  only  to  genunk- 
oon  in  time,  and  have  no  meanin'r  in  relation  to  tlic  eternal  tinlimi, 
which  ever  is  and  never  will  be,  for  the  unchangeable  is  never  older 
or  younger,  and  when  we  say  the  past  i»  paat,  Che  future  is  fiittire, 
tre  are  speaking  of  gen;ratioj,  and  not  of  true  being.     Thear  nn 
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tfie  forms  of  time  wUch  imitate  eternity  and  mofie  In  a  efaels 
vred  by  number. 

Thus  was  time  made  in  the  image  of  the  eternal  nalnre 
together  with  the  heavens,  in  order  that  if  they  were  dissolTed  tinw 
might  perish  with  them.  And  God  made  the  son  and  moon  and 
five  other  wanderers,  as  they  are  called,  seven  in  ally  and  to  each  dt 
them  he  gave  a  body  moving  in  an  orbit,  being  one  of  the  seven  into 
which  the  circle  of  Uie  other  was  divided.  The  moon  moved  in  the 
orbit  which  was  nearest  to  the  earth,  the  son  in  that  next,  the 
morning  star  and  Mercury  in  the  course  opposite  to  the  sun,  but 
with  equal  swiftness,  which  is  the  reason  why  they  overtake  and  aro 
overtaken  by  one  another.  All  these  bodies  became  living  creatiirei» 
and  learnt  their  appointed  tasks,  and  began  to  move,  the  nearer 
more  swifUy,  the  remoter  more  slowly,  according  to  the  oblique 
movement  of  the  other,  which  was  controlled  by  the  movement  of 
the  same.  And  as  the  movement  of  the  other  was  in  an  opposite 
direction,  that  appeared  &stest  which  was  slowest,  and  that  which 
overtook  others  appeared  to  be  overtaken  by  them.  And  Giod 
lighted  a  fire  in  the  second  orbit  which  is  called  the  sun,  to  g;ive 
light  over  the  whole  heaven,  and  to  teach  intelligent  beings  that 
knowlcdcre  of  number  which  is  derived  from  the  revolution  of  the 
same.  Tlius  arose  day  and  night,  which  are  the  periods  of  the  moet 
intelligent  nature ;  a  month  was  created  by  the  revolution  of  the 
moon,  a  year  by  that  of  the  sun.  Other  periods  of  wonderful  length 
and  complexity  are  not  observed  by  men  in  general,  although  there 
is  a  cycle  or  perfect  year  at  the  completion  of  which  they  all  meet 
and  coincide.  For  the  stars  in  their  revolutions  imitate  the  eternsl 
nature. 

Thus  far  the  universal  animal  was  made  in  the  divine  image,  but 
the  other  animals  were  not  as  yet  included  in  him.  And  God  cr^ 
ated  them  according  to  the  patterns  or  species  of  them  which  existed 
in  the  divine  image.  There  are  four  of  them,  one  of  gods,  another 
of  birds,  a  third  of  fishes,  and  a  fourth  of  animals.  The  gods  were 
made  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  which  is  the  most  perfect  figure,  and 
the  figure  of  the  universe.  They  were  created  chiefly  of  fire,  that 
they  might  be  bright,  and  were  made  to  know  and  follow  the  beat^ 
and  to  be  the  glory  of  the  heavens.  Two  kinds  of  motion  were 
assigned  to  them  —  first,  the  revolution  on  the  same  and  around  the 
same,  in  peaceful  unchanging  thought  of  the  same ;  and  to  this  waa 
added  a  forward  motion  which  was  under  the  control  of  the  same. 
And  for  this  reason  the  fixed  stars  were  created,  being  divine  and 
eternal  animals,  revolving  on  the  same  spot,  and  the  wandering  starsy 
which  also  revolve,  were  created  ader  their  likeness.  The  earth, 
which  is  our  nurse,  compacted  (or  circling)  round  the  pole  which 
passes  through  the  universe,  ho  made  to  be  tbe  guardian  and  artil^ 
V*er  of  night  and  day,  first  and  eldest  of  gods  that  are  in  the  inte* 
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rkr  heavea.  Vain  would  be  the  bbor  of  telling  about  all  the  figum 
of  them,  moving  as  ia  dance,  luid  ihdr  coqjuocCions  and  oppomiioiu, 
*iMi  whBD  and  where  and  behind  what  other  stars  thoy  nppcar  « 
disappear  and  give  sigoa  of  the  Aiiure  terrible  to  man  —  to  tell  of 
all  this  without  looking  up  at  the  heavens  would  be  labor  in  vain. 

The  knowledge  of  the  other  gods  ia  beyond  us,  and  we  can  only 
accept  the  traditions  of  the  ancient!!,  who  were  the  children  of  the 
gods,  as  they  said,  and  they  must  surely  have  known  their  own 
ancestoni.  Although  they  give  no  prtof  they  seem  to  l>e  apcakiug 
of  matters  familiar  to  them,  and  we  must  beliuve  thi'iu  as  the  law 
requires.  They  tell  us  thai  OceiDua  and  Tethys  were  tlie  chUdrun 
of  earth  and  heaven ;  Phoreys,  Cronos,  and  Rhea  are  in  the  nust 
generation,  and  are  followed  by  Zeus  and  Herb,  whose  brolhers  and 
children  am  known  to  everybody. 

When  all  of  them,  both  those  who  show  themsclvea  In  the  sky, 
nnd  those  who  retire  from  view,  had  come  into  being,  the  Creator 
addressed  them  thus :  "  Gods,  and  sons  of  gods,  my  works,  if  I  wilt, 
are  indissoluble.  That  which  ia  bound  may  be  loosed,  but  only  oa 
evil  being  would  loose  that  ivh>ch  is  hannonions  and  happy.  And 
although  you  are  not  immortal  you  shall  not  die,  fur  1  will  hold  you 
together.  Hear  me,  then  :  llireo  tribes  have  still  to  be  created, 
aod  If  created  by  me  they  might  become  like  gods.  Do  ye  therefot« 
make  them,  as  1  have  made  you  ;  I  ivill  implant  in  them  the  seed  of 
immortality,  and  you  shall  weave  together  the  mortal  and  immortal, 
and  provide  food  Ibr  them,  and  receive  them  again  in  death."  Thiu 
be  spoke,  and  poured  the  remuns  of  the  elements  which  he  had 
been  mingling  into  the  cup  in  which  be  hod  made  the  soul  of  the 
Mniversc.  They  were  no  longer  pure  as  before,  but  diluted ;  and 
when  he  had  completed  the  mixture  he  distributee!  souls  o(|ua]  in 
number  lo  the  stars ;  but,  first,  placing  them  as  iu  a  chariot,  he 
showed  them  the  nature  of  the  universe,  and  told  ihem  of  their 
future  birth  and  equal  human  lot.  They  were  to  be  sown  in  tha 
vessels  of  their  appointed  times,  that  hereatlcr  they  might  bring 
forth  man  the  most  religious  of  tfie  animals,  having  two  forms,  « 
superior  and  inferior.  The  souls  were  implanted  in  bodies,  anil 
when  objects  approached  or  receded  from  them,  there  would  arise  in 
them,  he  siud,  sensation  of  some  kind  ;  secondly,  love,  which  it  a 
mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain  ;  thirdly,  fear  and  anger,  and  the 
opposite  affections  :  and  if  they  conquered  these  they  would  liva 
righteously,  but  if  they  were  conquered  by  them,  unrighteously 
He  who  lived  well  would  return  to  the  habitnlbn  of  his  itar,  and 
would  there  have  a  blessed  existence;  but,  if  he  livL'd  ill,  be  would 
;t&h«  into  the  nature  of  a  woman,  and  if  he  did  not  then  alter  lu« 
fayti,  into  the  likeness  of  some  animal,  until  lie  rotumcl  to  thu 
courses  of  llie  like  and  the  same,  and  the  reason  which  was  iu  turn 
rcaasertcd  her  sway  over  the  elemcuLs  of  fire,  lur,  cnrlli,  wsturt 
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which  had  engrossed  her,  and  he  regained  his  first  and  better 
HaTing  given  this  Uw  to  his  creatures  that  he  mig^  be  guUtleM  cf 
their  foture  evil,  he  sowed  them,  some  in  the  earin,  some  in  tibt 
moon,  and  some  in  the  other  vessels  of  time ;  and  he  orderad  the 
jounger  gods  to  frame  human  bodies  for  them,  and  to  make  the 
necessarjT  additions  to  them,  and  to  avert  from  them  all  bat  aell^ 
inflicted  eviL 

Meanwhile  he  remained  in  his  own  nature,  and  his  children  Ihl* 
filled  his  commands.  Beceiving  firom  him  the  immortal  ]»inciple, 
they  borrowed  portions  of  eaxih,  air,  fire,  water,  hereafter  to  be 
returned,  which  they  fastened  together,  not  with  the  adamantine 
bonds  which  bound  themselves,  but  by  little  invisible  pegs,  m«fcing 
the  body  one,  subject  to  influx  and  efflux,  and  containing  the  courses 
of  the  souL  These  swelling  and  surging  as  in  a  river  moved  irreg- 
ularly in  all  the  six  possible  ways,  forwards,  backwards,  right,  left, 
up  and  down.  But  violent  as  were  the  internal  and  alimentarf 
fluids,  the  tide  became  still  more  violent  when  the  body  came  Into 
contact  with  the  flaming  fire,  or  the  solid  earth,  or  tlie  gliding 
waters ;  the  motions  produced  by  these  impulses  pass  tlmmgfa  the 
body  to  the  soul  and  are  called  sensations.  They  accompany  the 
ever-flowing  current,  and  shake  the  courses  of  the  soul,  binding  fiut 
the  principle  of  the  same,  and  confounding;  and  entangling  the  har- 
monical  intervals  and  the  mean  terms  which  connect  them  —  these 
are  greatly  affected  by  them,  though  they  cannot  be  wholly  dissolved 
except  by  the  Creator.  You  may  imagine  a  motion  of  the  body  in 
which  the  bead  is  knocking  against  the  ground,  and  the  legs  strik- 
ing out  in  the  air,  and  the  top  is  bottom  and  the  left  right.  This  is 
what  happens  when  tlie  motions  of  the  soul  come  into  contact  with 
any  external  thing ;  they  say  the  same  or  the  other  in  a  manner 
which  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  truth,  and  they  become  false  and 
foolish,  and  have  no  guiding  principle  in  them.  And  when  external 
impressions  enter  into  them,  though  they  are  really  conquered,  they 
seem  to  conquer. 

By  reason  of  these  aflections  the  soul  is  at  first  without  sense,  but 
as  time  goes  on  the  stream  of  nutriment  abates,  and  the  courses  of 
the  soul  have  a  regular  motion  which  apprehends  the  same  and  the 
other  and  gives  the  use  of  reason.  The  soul  of  him  who  has  educa- 
tion is  whole  and  perfect  and  escapes  the  worst  disease,  but,  if  edu« 
cation  be  neglected,  he  walks  lamely  through  life  and  returns  good 
for  nothing  ^o  the  world  below.  Thi?,  however,  is  an  after  stage  — 
at  present,  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  creation  of  the  body  and 
soul. 

The  two  divine  courses  were  encased  by  the  gods  in  a  sphere 
which  is  called  the  head,  and  is  the  god  and  lord  of  us.  And  to 
this  they  gave  the  body  to  be  a  vehicle,  and  the  members  to  be 
iufttruments,  having  the  powe?  of  flexion  and  extension.     This  wa« 
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the  origin  of  legs  and  tams.  In  the  next  place,  the  goila  gftre  a 
Ibrward  motioa  to  llie  human  body,  because  the  trout  part  oi'  i 
WHS  the  more  hanorable  and  hitd  BiUtliority.  la  this  front  part  iLey 
inserlud  organs  to  minuter  in  atl  things  to  the  providence  of  the 
■oul.  The/  £rst  conLrived  the  eyes,  into  which  the;  conTejed  the 
guDtle  light  of  ever/-day  lUu,  making  the  fire  which  ia  within  us  to 
duv  pure  through  the  pupil  ol'  the  eye  ajid  meet  the  light  of  day. 
When  the  light  of  the  eye  is  surroundefl  by  the  light  cjl"  day,  then 
like  lulls  upon  like,  aud  there  b  a  union  ut  theiu  formed  iu  nuy 
direetion  in  which  the  visual  ray  strikes  upoa  the  hght  comiug  troui 
Bu  object.  And  a?  like  is  affected  by  like,  whatever  touches  or  ii 
touched  by  this  stream  of  vieion,  is  difiused  over  the  whole  body, 
Bud  finds  a  way  into  the  souL.  But  when  the  visual  ray  goei  forth 
into  the  darkness,  then  like  talla  upon  unlike  —  the  eye  [ 
Hes,  and  we  go  to  sleep.  The  fire,  or  light  whirH  ia  kept  in, 
equalizei  the  i&ward  motions,  nud  there  is  rest,  accnmpanied  by 
few  dreams ;  only  wheu  the  greater  motions  remain  they  engender 
in  us  corresponding  visions  of  the  nighu  And  now  we  shall  be 
able  lo  understand  the  nature  of  retiections  in  mirrors.  The 
fires  Irom  within  and  from  without  meet  about  the  smooth  and 
bright  surface  of  the  mirror;  and  when  Ihcy  meet  in  a  mauner 
contrary  to  the  luuul  mode  of  meeting,  the  obJL-cta  seen  in  then 
are  inverted  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  liirm  and  position  of 
the  mirrors. 

These  are  the  second  causes  which  God  used  ta  liis  ministani  in 
fashioning  the  world.  They  are  thought  by  many  to  be  the  prime 
causes,  but  this  is  not  true  j  for  they  are  destitute  of  miud  and  rea- 
son, and  the  lover  ot'  mind  wil!  not  allow  that  there  arc  any  prime 
causes  other  than  the  rational  and  invisible  ones  —  [hcsu  he  invcsti- 
gules  first,  and  afterwards  those  which  are  visible  and  nre  moved 
by  olhent,  and  work  by  chance  and  without  order.  Of  the  second 
or  concurrcDt  causes  of  sight  1  have  already  spoken,  and  1  will  now 
speak  of  the  higher  purpose  of  God  in  giving  us  eyes.  Sight  ia  tha 
source  of  the  greatest  beoefiCs  to  us ;  for  if  our  eyes  had  never  seen 
the  sun,  stars,  and  heavens,  the  very  words  which  we  are  using 
would  not  have  been  uttered.  The  sight  of  them  and  their  revolo- 
lions  has  given  us  the  knowledge  of  number  and  time,  and  the 
power  of  inquiry,  and  we  have  derived  philosophy  from  them,  which 
is  the  great  blessing  of  human  life;  not  to  speak  of  the  leeter 
benefits  which  even  the  vulgar  can  appreciate.  God  gave  as  the 
faculty  of  sight  that  we  might  behold  the  order  of  the  heavens,  and 
create  a  corresponding  order  in  our  own  erring  minds.  To  tlie  lik< 
end  the  gills  of  speech  and  hearing  were  bestowed  upon  us ;  not 
tor  the  sake  of  in'aCional  pleasure,  but  In  order  ihnt  we  might  liat^ 
■iMiize   the  courses  of  the  eotu  bv  sympathy  with  the  hanuooy  of 
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Bound,  and  reooncile  man  to  himsQli{  and  onre  Um  of  Ui 
and  graoeless  wajra. 

Thus  far  we  hare  spoken  of  the  woiIm  of  mind ;  and  tfaara  ava 
other  works  done  from  necessity,  which  we  most  now  place  beaida 
them ;  lor  the  creation  is  made  up  of  both,  mind  penoadiDg  naeaa 
Bity  as  far  as  possible  to  work  oat  good.  Befinre  the  hea^ena  then 
existed  the  elements  of  fire,  air,  water,  earth,  which  we  maj  aiq|H 
pose  men  to  know,  though  no  one  has  explained  their  nature^  aad 
we  erroneously  maintain  them  to  be  the  letters  of  the  whole,  al- 
tnough  they  cannot  reasonably  be  compared  to  the  syllables  or  firil 
compounds.  I  am  not  now  speaking  cf  the  first  principles  of  things 
because  I  cannot  discover  them  by  our  present  mode  of  inqnby. 
And  I  will  begin  anew,  seeking  by  the  grace  of  God  to  attain  prob- 
ability, above  all  at  the  beginning  of  my  discourse. 

In  our  former  discussion,  I  made  two  kinds  of  matter,  —  Uie  na* 
changing  or  invisible,  and  the  visible  or  changing.  These  were 
sufficient  for  my  purpose  at  the  time ;  but  now  a  third  kind  of  being 
is  required,  which  I  shall  call  the  receptacle  or  nurse  of  generation* 
There  is  a  difficulty  in  arriving  at  an  exact  notion  of  thia  third 
kind,  because  the  four  elements  themselves  are  of  inexact  naturea, 
and  easily  pass  into  one  another,  and  are  too  transient  to  be  de> 
taincd  by  any  one  name ;  wherefore  we  are  compelled  to  speak,  not 
of  water  or  fire,  but  of  natures  such  as  water  or  fire.  They  maj 
be  compared  to  golden  images,  which  are  always  changing  their 
forms.  Somebody  asks  what  they  are  ?  the  safest  answer  is,  that 
they  are  gold.  In  like  manner  there  is  a  universal  nature,  firom 
which  all  things  are  made,  and  which  is  like  none  of  them ;  but 
they  enter  into  and  pass  out  of  her,  and  are  made  after  patterns  of 
the  true  in  a  wonderful  and  inexplicable  manner.  The  containing 
principle  may  be  likened  to  a  mother,  the  source  or  spring  to  a 
father,  the  intermediate  nature  to  a  child ;  and  we  may  also  remaric, 
that  the  matter  which  receives  every  variety  of  form  must  originally 
be  formless,  like  the  inodorous  liquids  which  are  prepared  to  receive 
scents,  or  the  smooth  and  soft  materials  on  which  figures  are  im* 
pressed.  In  the  same  way  the  original  or  material  substance  ia 
neither  earth  nor  fire  nor  air  nor  water,  but  is  an  invisible  and  form- 
less being  which  receives  all  things,  and  in  an  incomprehensible 
manner  attains  to  a  portion  of  the  intelligible.  But  we  may  say, 
speaking  generally,  that  fire  is  the  element  which  bums,  water  that 
which  is  moist,  and  the  like. 

I^et  me  ask  a  question  in  which  a  great  principle  is  involved  :  Is 
there  an  essence  of  fire  and  the  other  elements,  or  are  there  only 
fir^s  visible  to  sense,  and  is  the  rest  a  mere  name  ?  I  answer 
in  a  word :  If  mind  is  one  thing  and  true  opinion  another,  then 
Oiere  are  self-existent  essences  but  if  mind  is  the  same  as  opinion 
tVen  the  visible  and  corporeal  is  the  reality.     But  they  are  not  the 
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Mno,  hud  they  hare  a  different  origin  and  nature.  The 
to  HI  b;  instrucCioa,  the  other  by  penuaaioa ;  the  one  is  rational, 
the  olher  U  irratioaal ;  the  one  ia  movable  by  persuauon,  the  oilier 
immovable;  the  one  U  possessed  bj  every  man,  the  other  by  the 
gods  and  by  very  few  men.  And  we  must  acknowledge  that  m 
Uiere  are  two  kinds  of  knowledge,  wj  there  are  two  kinds  of  being 
•corresponding  to  them  ;  the  one  invisible  and  nncreated,  which  ia 
«eea  by  intelligence  only  ;  the  other  created,  wliich  is  apprehended 
by  opinion  and  sense,  and  is  always  becoming  in  place  and  vaniaV 
in<;  out  of  place,  There  is  also  a  third  nature  —  that  of  space, 
wbiL'h  is  indcitructible,  and  is  perceived  by  a  kind  of  spurious  rea- 
son, without  the  help  of  acnse.  This  is  presented  to  us  in  a  dreamj 
manner,  and  yet  has  a  kind  of  necessity,  for  we  say  that  all  thiaga 
must  be  in  some  place.  But  these,  allliDugh  they  ore  the  waking 
realities  of  nature,  are  seen  by  us  in  a  dream  only,  and  therefore 
we  are  unable  to  describe  them.  For  they  itre  the  imngea  of  other 
thin^  and  exist  only  in  others,  and  true  reivion  assures  ns  that 
while  two  things  are  different,  they  cannot  inhere  in  one  another, 
so  as  to  be  one  and  two  at  the  same  time. 

To  sum  up,  being  and  generation  and  space,  these  three,  existed 
before  the  heavens,  and  the  nurse  or  vessel  of  generation,  moistened 
by  water  and  inflamed  by  lire,  took  the  forms  of  air  and  earth,  and 
dll  the  various  shapes  which  are  taken  by  them.  When  the  vessel 
oas  shaken,  the  elements  were  divided,  like  grain  which  is  winnowed 
by  fans,  the  close  and  heavy  particles  settling  in  one  place,  the  light 
and  airy  ones  in  another.  At  first  all  things  were  without  reason 
or  measure,  but  when  the  world  began  to  get  into  order,  the  four 
elements,  which  in  Uiclr  original  state  had  only  certain  faint  traces 
of  themselves,  came  together  and  were  fashioned  by  form  and  num- 
ber. In  this,  as  in  every  other  part  of  creation,  I  suppose  God  to 
have  made  things,  as  far  as  was  possible,  lair  and  good,  out  of  Other 
things  which  were  not  fltir  and  good. 

Aud  now  I  will  explain  to  you  the  generation  of  the  world  by  ft 
method  with  which  your  education  will  have    made  you  familiar. 
Fire,  air,  earth,  and  wattir  are  bodies  and  therefore  solids,  and  solidi 
are  made  up  of  planee,  aud  the  plane  rectilinuar  figure  b  mode  up  , 
of  rectangular  triangles.     They  are  originally  of  two  kinds,  one  kind  ] 
having  the  opposite  sides  equal,  the  otlier  unoiiiioL     These  we  may 
fairly  assume  to  be  the  original  elements  of  fire  and  the   other   bod 
ies ;  what  principles  are  prior  to  these  God  only  knows,  and  he  ot    | 
men  whom  God  loves.     Next,  we  must  determine  what  are  the  four 
most  beautiful  figures  which  are  unlike  one  another  and  capable  cf 
resolution   into  one  another.      Of  the   two  kinds  of  tnangles    tha 
eqnol-sided  has  one  form  only,  the  unequal-sided  has  an  infinite  vari. 
ety  of  forms;  and  there  ia  none  more  beauliful  than  that  nhich 
Ibnni  tbe  half  of  an  equilateral  triangle.     Lei  ns  then  choose  two 
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triaag^;  ona^  tbe  triangle  which  has  equal  ildeii  the  othier  kKfii| 
h  longer  side  of  which  the  aqnare  if  three  timet  m  great  mm  Ihs 
tqnareofthe  leaser  side ;  and  affirm  that,  out  of  these,  fire  and  Ihs 
other  elements  have  been  constmcted. 

I  was  wrong  in  Im^wlng  that  all  the  firar  elements  were  genei- 
ated  from  one  anoUier.  For  they  are  really  generated,  three  of 
them  from  the  triangle  which  has  die  sides  nneqnal,  the  fiNvth  ttam 
the  triangle  which  has  eqoal  sides ;  and  the  throe  can  be  reaolved 
into  one  another,  but  not  the  fourth.  So  mnch  for  their  paasagii 
into  one  anoUier ;  I  must  now  speak  of  their  combinations.  Begun 
ning  with  the  triangle  of  which  the  hypothenuse  is  twice  the  lesser 
side,  out  of  this  the  three  first  regular  solids  are  finrmed  —  firsty  the 
equilateral  pyramid  or  tetrahedron;  secondly,  the  octahedron; 
tUvdly,  the  icosahedron ;  and  fix)m  the  iKMceles  triangle  is  formed 
the  cube ;  and  there  is  a  fifth  figure  which  is  made  out  of  twelve 
pentagons,  the  dodecahedron  •—  this  God  also  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  universe. 

Let  us  now  assign  the  geometrical  fimns  to  their  respectiTe  el^ 
meats.  The  cube  is  the  most  stable  of  them  because  resting  on  a 
quadrangular  plane  surface,  and  the  equal-sided  triangle  is  more 
stable  than  the  unequaL  To  the  earth  then,  which  is  the  most 
stable  of  bodies  and  the  most  easily  modeled  of  them,  may  be  as- 
signed the  form  of  a  cube  ;  to  fire  the  form  of  a  pjrramid,  and  the 
remaining  forms  to  the  other  elements ;  to  air  the  octahedron,  and 
to  water  the  icosahedron,  according  to  their  degrees  of  lightness 
or  heaviness,  or  power  or  want  of  power  of  penetration.  The  sin- 
gle particles  of  any  of  the  elements  are  not  seen  by  reason  of  their 
smallnoss,  they  only  become  visible  when  collected.  The  ratios 
of  their  motions,  numbers,  and  other  properties,  are  ordered  by  the 
gods,  who  harmonized  them  as  far  as  necessity  allowed  them. 

The  probable  result  of  all  this  is  as  follows :  Earth,  when  dis- 
solved by  the  more  penetrating  element  of  fire,  whether  acting 
immediately,  or  through  the  medium  of  air  and  water,  is  dispersed 
but  not  changed.  Water,  when  divided  by  fire  or  air,  becomes  one 
part  fire  and  two  parts  air.  The  volume  of  air  divided  becomes  a 
double  volume  of  fire.  On  the  other  hand,  when  condensed,  two 
volumes  of  fire  make  a  volume  of  air ;  and  two  and  a  half  parts 
of  air  make  water.  Any  element  which  is  fastened  upon  by  fire 
is  cut  by  the  sharpness  of  the  triangles,  and  at  length,  coalescing 
with  the  fire,  is  at  rest ;  for  similars  are  not  affected  by  similars, 
but  inferiors  are  conquered  by  their  superiors,  and  only  cease  from 
their  tendency  to  extinction  when  they  combine  with  them.  When 
two  kinds  of  bodies  quarrel  with  one  another,  then  the  tendency 
to  decomposition  continues  until  the  smaller  either  escape  to  their 
kindred  element  or  become  one  with  their  conquerors.  And  this 
tendency  in  bodie«  to  condense  or  escape  is  the  source  of  motkxL 
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Fur  where  tbere  Is  roo^on  thero  must  be  a  mover,  and  wLere  ther* 
l«  a  raorer  there  must  be  aomethinf  to  move.  These  cannot  be  in 
e([iiipoise,  and  therefore  motion  is  the  want  of  eijuipoise.  But  then 
why,  xhea  things  are  dirided  after  their  Icinda,  do  they  not  ceaie 
Irom  mottoD  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the  circular  motion  of  all  thing* 
compreasea  them,  and  as  "nature  abhors  a  vnouum,"  tlie  finer  and 
more  aubtle  elenieiitB  of  fire  and  air  are  thrust  into  the  lai^r  I 
Btices  ot'  the  heavier,  and  all  the  elenieute  are  on  their  way  up  acid 
down  everywhere  into  their  own  places.  Hence  there  is  a  principll 
of  inequality,  and  therefore  of  motion,  pervading  all  nature. 

In  the  next  place,  wa  may  observe  that  there  ore  dilTeront  kindi 
of  fire  —  (1)  flame,  (2)  light  that  burns  not,  (3)  the  red  heat  of 
the  embers  of  fire.  And  there  are  varieties  of  air,  as  lor  example, 
the  pure  ether,  the  opaque  mist,  and  other  nameless  forms  which 
are  caused  by  the  inequalities  of  the  triangles.  Water,  a^n.  ia 
of  two  kinds,  liquid  and  fusiie.  The  liquid  ia  composed  of  small 
and  unequal  particles,  the  fuiile  is  composed  of  larger  and  more 
e(iual  particles  and  is  more  solid,  bu'-  nevertheless  melts  at  the 
approach  of  fire,  and  then  is  poured  upon  the  earth.  When  the 
sutntanea  cools,  the  fire  passes  into  tlie  air,  which  is  displaced,  and 
forces  together  the  Liquid  mass  into  the  place  quitted  by  the  fire. 
This  process  ts  called  cooling  and  congealment.  Of  tbe  fusiie 
kinds  the  fairest  and  heaviest  ii  gold  ;  this  is  hardened  by  filtra- 
tion through  rock,  and  ia  of  a  bright  yellow  color.  The  hard  nod 
black  matrix  of  gold  is  called  adamant.  There  is  another  kind 
called  brass  (?),  which  is  border  and  yet  lighter  because  the  intei^ 
ttices  are  larger  than  gold.  Thi4  is  mingled  willi  a  fine  and  tmnll 
portion  of  earth  which  comes  out  in  the  form  of  rust.  These  ore 
a  few  of  the  conjeetures  which  philosophy  forms,  when,  leaving  the 
eternal  nature,  she  turns  for  innocent  recreation  to  consider  the 
trutiis  of  generation  only. 

To  proceed :  the  water  which  is  mingled  with  fire  is  called 
hquid  because  it  rolls  upon  the  earth,  and  sofl,  because  its  l>a»e« 
give  way.  This  becomes  more  equable  when  separated  from  Gn 
and  air,  and  is  compressed  into  hAil  or  ice,  or  the  looser  forms  of 
hoar-frost  or  snow.  There  are  other  waters  which  are  called 
juices  and  are  distilled  through  plants;  Grst,  wine,  which  warma 
the  soul  as  well  as  the  body ;  secondly,  the  oily  nature  which  glis- 
tens ;  thirdly,  honey,  which  diSoses  sweetness,  and  spreads  lo  tbs  - 
passages  of  the  mouth ;  fourthly,  tbere  is  opium  (?},  which  is  frothjr 
and  has  a  burning  quality  and  dissolves  llesh.  Of  the  kinds  of  eartht 
that  which  ia  filtered  through  water  passes  into  stone ;  the  water 
which  is  expelled  rises  into  the  air  —  th's  in  turn  presses  upon  the 
IU4US  of  earth,  and  the  earth,  compresseo  into  an  indisiolublii  union 
with  the  remaining  water,  becomes  rock.  Tlie  rock  which  is  made 
Bp  of  equal  parUi^es  is  fair  and  transparent,  but  the  reverse  when 
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of  imeqiuiL  Earth  is  converted  into  potterjr  wben  the  moiflm  fa 
Riddenly  drawn  away ;  or  if  the  moifltare  remains,  the  earth  wbiA 
has  been  fhsed  by  fire,  when  cooled,  turns  into  a  stone  of  a  black 
color.  When  the  earth  is  finer  and  of  a  briny  natore,  then  a  halA 
•olid  body  is  formed,  soluble  in  water,  —  either  nitre  or  salt.  The 
strong  compounds  of  earth  and  water  are  not  soluble  by  water,  bnt 
only  by  fire ;  the  weaker  either  by  fire  or  air.  Earth,  when  not 
thus  consolidated,  is  dissolved  by  water;  when  consolidated,  by 
fire  only.  The  cohesion  of  water,  when  strong.  Is  dissolved  bj* 
fire  only ;  when  weak,  either  by  air  or  fire,  the  fiirmer  entering 
the  interstices,  the  latter  penetrating  even  to  the  triangles.  Alx» 
when  strongly  condensed,  is  indissoluble  by  any  power  which  doee 
not  penetrate  to  the  triangles,  and  even  when  not  strongly  oon« 
densed  is  only  resolved  by  fire.  Dense  substances  which  are  com- 
pounded of  earth  and  water  are  unafi*ected  by  water  while  the 
water  occupies  the  interstices,  bnt  begin  to  liquefy  when  fire  enters 
into  the  interstices  of  the  water.  They  are  of  two  kinds ;  some 
of  them  having  less  water,  aiid  some  less  earth. 

I  have  now  to  consider  the  ongln  of  fiesh  and  of  the  mortal  soul ; 
and  this  is  connected  with  the  perceptions  of  sense.  In  order  tfamt 
I  may  proceed  regularly  I  will  begin  by  speaking  of  the  afiections 
which  equally  concern  body  and  soul. 

What  makes  fire  burn  ?  The  fineness  of  the  sides,  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  angles,  the  smallness  of  the  particles,  the  quickness  of 
the  motion.  Moreover,  the  pyramid  is  the  original  figure  of  fire, 
and  is  more  cutting  than  any  other  figure.  The  feeling  of  cold  is 
produced  by  the  larger  particles  in  the  body  trying  to  eject  the 
smaller  ones  which  they  only  compress,  and  therefore  equalize  and 
coagulate.  Shivering  is  caused  by  the  conflict  of  things  naturally 
at  war  which  are  brought  together.  That  is  hard  to  which  the 
flesh  yields,  and  soil  which  yields  to  the  flesh.  The  yielding  mat- 
ter is  that  which  has  the  slenderest  base,  whereas  that  which  has 
a  rectangular  base  is  the  most  compact  and  repellent.  Light  and 
heavy  are  wrongly  explained  with  reference  to  a  lower  and  higher 
in  place.  For  in  the  universe,  which  is  a  sphere,  there  is  no  oppo- 
sition of  above  or  below,  and  that  which  is  to  us  above  would  be 
below  to  a  man  standing  at  the  antipodes.  The  eflhtt  to  detach 
any  element  from  its  like  is  the  real  cause  of  heaviness  or  of  light- 
ness. If  you  draw  the  earth  into  the  dissimilar  air,  the  particles  of 
earth  cling  to  their  native  element,  and  you  more  easily  detach  a 
small  portion  than  a  large.  There  would  be  the  same  difficulty 
fai  drawing  down  any  of  the  upper  elements  to  the  lower.  The 
smooth  and  the  rough  are  severally  explained  by  the  union  of 
evenness  with  compactness,  and  of  hfurdness  with  inequality. 

The  cause  of  pleasure  and  pain  is  the  most  important  inquiry 
which  remains.     According  to  our  general  doctrine  of  sensation,  the 
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bod;,  which  is  easily  moved  and  coDiinunicat«a  motion,  at  lait 
Kwcbp5  the  mind,  but  &  body  which  ia  not  easily  moved  apd  doep 
not  diifuae  motion  haa  no  effect  upon  the  patient.  The  ordiiiarj 
aflection  ia  not  accompanied  by  pleasure  or  pain,  but  a  violent 
impreiaion,  if  contrary  to  nature,  cauaes  pain,  or  if  conj^enial  to 
nature,  pleaanre.  The  impressions  of  tight  are  an  example  of  tha 
ordinary  affections  which  are  unuttended  either  with  pleasure  or 
pain,  because  they  ore  not  violent  or  Budden.  The  replenish  men  ti 
of  the  body,  on  the  other  hand,  cause  pleaautu,  and  cutting!  and 
burnings  have  the  opposite  eSecL 

Theoe  are  the  general  affccUonB  of  the  body :  I  wiU  now  proceed 
U)  the  particular  ones.  The  affections  of  the  tongue  appear  to  bs 
caused,  like  most  others,  by  composition  and  division,  but  they  hara 
more  of  roaghnoss  or  smoothness  than  is  found  in  others.  Earth/ 
particles,  entering  into  the  small  veins  about  the  tongue,  wlW 
rough  are  astringent,  or  if  not  so  rough,  like  potash  and  soda,  th^ 
are  only  harsh  and  abstergent,  and  are  termed  bitter.  Purgatives 
of  a  weaker  sort  are  called  salt  and  are  rather  agreeable.  Light 
and  inilammatory  bodies,  which  are  soluble  in  the  mouth  and  gel 
up  into  the  head,  are  termed  pungent.  But  when  these  are  re- 
fined by  putrefaction  and  outer  the  narrow  veins,  and  meet  ths 
earthy  or  airy  elemeDtB,  two  kinds  of  globules  are  formed  — one  of 
earthy  and  impure  liquid,  which  boils  and  ferments,  the  other  of 
pure  and  transparent  water,  which  are  called  bubbles  ;  of  all  thean 
affections  the  cause  is  termeil  acid.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
composition  of  the  deUqueacent  particles  ia  congenial  to  the  tongue, 
and  disposes  the  parts  according  to  their  nature,  this  remedial 
power  in  them  is  called  sweet. 

Smells  are  not  divided  into  kinds  ;  all  of  them  are  transitioral, 
and  arise  out  of  the  decomposition  of  one  element  into  another,  for 
the  simple  air  or  water  is  without  smell.  They  are  mists  or  smoke, 
thinner  than  water  and  ibiciter  than  air :  and  hence  in  drawing 
in  the  breath,  when  there  is  an  obstruction,  the  air  passes,  but  then 
ia  no  smell.  Thtty  have  no  names,  but  are  distinguished  as  ple«*> 
ant  and  unpleasant,  and  their  induence  extends  over  the  whal« 
region  from  the  head  to  the  navel- 
Hearing  is  the  effect  of  a  stroke  which  ia  transmitted  through 
the  ears  by  means  of  tha  air,  brains,  and  blood  to  the  soul,  begin- 
ning at  the  head  and  extending  to  the  liver.  The  sound  wldch 
movea  swiflly  is  acute ;  that  which  moves  slowly  is  grave ;  that 
which  is  nnilbrm  Is  smooth,  and  the  opposite  is  harsh.  Loudness 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  the  sound.  Of  tha  harmony  of  sounds 
I  will  hereafter  speak. 

Colors  are  a  flame  which  emanates  (ram  all  tiodies  baring  par- 
\  jles  corresponding  to  the  s^nse  of  sight.  Some  of  the  particles 
are  less  and  tome  greater,  aid  some   ire  equal  to  the  parts  of  tha 
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il{^t.  Hie  equal  jMrticIet  are  transparenti  the  laxger  ooBtneli 
tlM  lesser  dilate  the  sight;  white  is  prodnced  b^  the  dilatetioi^ 
Uack  by  the  contractiony  of  the  particles  of  sight  There  is  ate 
a  swifter  inotbn  of  another  sort  of  fire  which  ibroes  a  way  into  tli0 
passages  of  the  eyes,  and  elicits  firom  them  a  union  of  fire  and 
water  which  we  call  tears.  The  fires  firom  without  and  within  meet 
and  are  extinguished  in  the  teardrop,  and  all  sorta  of  colors  are 
generated  in  the  mixture.  This  affection  is  termed  by  us  daailin|^ 
and  is  produced  by  a  flash.  There  is  yet  another  sort  cf  fire  whiiA 
mingles  with  the  moisture  of  the  eye  without  flashing,  and  prodnoes 
a  color  like  blood  —  to  this  we  give  the  name  of  red.  Again,  tli0 
bright  element  mingling  with  the  red  and  white  produces  a  color 
which  we  call  auburn.  The  law  of  proportion,  however,  in  whibh 
the  several  colors  are  fimned,  cannot  be  determined  scientifically  or 
even  probably.  Bed,  when  mingled  with  black  and  white,  gives  a 
purple  hue,  which  becomes  umber  when  the  colors  are  burnt  and 
a  greater  portion  of  black  is  added.  Flame-color  is  a  mixture  of 
auburn  and  dun ;  dun  of  white  and  black ;  pale  yellow  of  white 
and  auburn.  White  and  light  meeting,  and  &lling  upon  a  full 
black,  become  dark  blue ;  dark  blue  mingling  with  white  beoomea 
a  light  blue  ;  the  union  of  flame-color  and  black  makes  leek-green. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  other  colors  are  probably  com- 
posed. But  he  who  should  attempt  to  test  the  truth  of  this  in  fact, 
would  forget  the  difierence  of  the  human  and  divine  nature.  Grod 
only  is  able  to  compound  and  resolve  substances ;  such  experiments 
are  impossible  to  man. 

These  are  the  elements  of  necessity  which  the  Creator  received 
in  the  world  of  generation  when  he  made  the  all-sufficient  and 
perfect  creature,  using  the  secondary  causes  as  his  ministers,  but 
himself  fashioning  the  good  in  all  things.  For  there  are  two  sorts 
of  causes,  the  one  divine,  the  other  necessaiy ;  and  we  should  seek 
to  discover  the  divine  first,  and  aftprwards  the  necessary,  because 
without  them  the  higher  cannot  be  attained  by  us. 

Having  now  before  us  the  causes  out  of  which  the  rest  of  our 
discourse  is  to  be  firamed,  let  us  go  back  to  the  point  at  which  we 
began,  and  add  a  fair  ending  to  our  tale.  As  I  said  at  first,  all 
things  were  originally  a  chaos  in  which  there  was  no  order,  and 
nothing  had  any  kind  or  name.  The  elements  of  this  chaos  were 
arranged  by  the  Creator,  and  out  of  them  he  made  the  world.  Of 
the  divine  he  himself  was  the  author,  but  committed  to  his  ofl^ 
^>ring  the  creation  of  the  mortaL  They  in  imitation  of  him  re- 
ceived from  him  the  immortal  soul,  and  made  the  body  to  be  a 
vehicle  of  the  soul,  and  constructed  within  another  soul  which  was 
mortal,  and  subject  to  terrible  afioctions  —  pleasure,  Uie  inciter  of 
evil;  pain,  which  deters  from  good;  rashness  and  fear,  foolish  coun- 
■eUors ;  anger  implacable ;  hope  deceived  by  sense,  and  by  all-daring 
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love.  Thede  they  mingled  according  to  neccBsaiy  Uwa  and  framecl 
man.  But,  fearing  to  pollnte  tha  divine  element,  they  gave  thtt 
mortfil  soul  a  separate  habitation  in  the  breast,  part«(l  off  from  th« 
head  hy  a  oarmw  isthmuB.  And  as  in  a  house  the  women  ara 
divided  from  the  men,  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  or  breastplate  wai 
further  dirided  into  two  parts,  a  higher  and  a  lower.  The  higher 
of  the  tiro,  which  is  the  seat  of  courage  and  anger,  is  in  the  neigh' 
borliood  of  the  bead,  and  assists  the  reason  in  restraining  the  de- 
sires. For  the  heart  ia  the  house  of  guard  in  which  all  the  veioa 
meet,  and  through  them  reason  sends  her  command  to  the  extremity 
of  her  kingdom.  When  the  passions  ore  la  revolt,  or  danger  ap- 
proaches  from  without,  then  the  heart  beats  and  swells ;  and  tha 
creating  powers,  knowing  this,  implanted  iti  the  body  the  soft  and 
bloodless  substance  of  the  lung,  having  a  porous  and  springy  nature 
lite  a  sponge,  and  receiving  and  cooling  the  heated  streams,  and 
they  cut  the  passa^^es  of  the  trachea  which  lead  to  the  lung. 

The  desire  of  tlie  aoul  for  meat  and  drink  was  placed  by  them 
helwecn  the  midrilT  and  the  navel  —  there  to  dwell  imprisoned  Uke 
a  wild  beast,  out  of  the  wny  of  the  council  chamber,  and  not  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  good  of  the  whole.  For  the  Creator  knew  that 
the  belly  would  not  listen  to  reason,  and  was  under  the  power  of  idola 
and  fancies.  Wherefore  God  framed  the  liver  to  connect  with  the 
lower  nature,  contriving  that  it  should  be  compact,  and  bright,  and 
sweet,  and  also  bitter,  and  smooth,  in  order  that  the  powsj-  of 
thought  which  originates  in  the  mind  might  there  be  reflected,  ter- 
rifying the  belly  with  the  elements  of  bitterness  and  gall,  and  the 
suffusion  of  bilious  colors  when  the  liver  is  contracted,  and  causing 
pain  and  misery  by  twisting  and  dislocating  the  lobe  and  olher 
vcs-^iels.  And  the  converse  happens  when  some  gentle  inEpiration 
coming  from  intelligence  mirrors  the  opposite  fancies,  giving  rest 
and  sweetness  and  freedom,  and  at  night,  moderation  and  peac« 
accompanied  with  prophetic  insight,  when  reason  and  sense  ora 
asleep.  For  the  authors  of  our  being,  in  obedience  to  their  Father*! 
wilt,  and  in  order  to  make  men  as  good  as  they  could,  gave  them 
prophecy,  which  never  acts  when  men  are  awake  or  in  health;  but 
when  they  are  under  the  influence  of  some  disorder  or  euthusiastn, 
then  gives  intimations  which  are  interpreted  by  others  who  are 
ailed  prophets,  but  should  rather  be  called  interpreters  of  prophecy  \ 
these  uAvr  death  become  unintelligible.  The  spleen  which  is  lutii- 
Med  in  the  ndghborhood,  on  the  lelVhand  side,  keeps  the  liver 
bright  nod  clear  like  a  mirror,  and  the  evacuations  of  the  liver  are 
leceivcd  into  the  hollows  of  the  spleet.,  which  for  a  IJme  waxe* 
with  impurity,  and  after  tha  body  is  purged  returns  to  a  natural 


Tlie  truth  concerning  the  soul  ( 
word  of  God.  Still,  we  may  venca 
both  concerning  soul  and  body. 


1  only  be  established  by  tha 
to  aasert  what  is  probable 
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Hie  creatJTo  poweri  were  mwate  of  our  mdangrto  mctw.  Aad 
10  when  the^  inade  the  bell^  to  be  a  receptaele  lor  food^  In  ovte 
that  men  might  not  periih  by  dueaae,  they  fbnned  the  conTolntloM 
of  the  intestines,  in  this  my  retarding  the  passage  of  food  throng 
the  body,  lest  mankind  should  be  absorbed  in  eating  and  diinkin|^ 
and  the  whole  raoe  become  impenrioas  to  the  divine  philosophy. 

The  oreaUon  of  bones  and  flesh  was  on  this  wise.     The  root  of 
mortal  life  is  the  marrow  which  binds  together  body  and  soul,  and 
the  marrow  is  made  out  of  the  trian§^  of  the  first  formation  spe- 
cially adi^pted  to  produce  all  the  Sow  elements.    These  God  took 
and  mingled  them  in  due  proportion,  making  as  many  kinds  of 
marrow  as  there  were  hereafter  to  be  kinds  of  souls.     Hie  recep* 
tacle  of  the  divine  seed  he  made  round,  and  called  that  portion  of 
the  marrow  brain,  intending  that  the  vessel  oontaining  this  substance 
should  be  the  head.     The  remaining  part  lie  divided  into  bng  and 
round  figures,  and  firom  these  as  firom  anchors,  casting  the  bonds  of 
the  whole  soul,  he  proceeded  to  make  the  rest  of  the  body,  first 
forming  for  them  a  covering  of  bones.     The  bone  was  formed  by 
sifUng  pure  smooth  earth  and  wetting  it  with  marrow.     It  was  then 
thrust  alternately  into  fire  and  water,  and  thus  rendered  insoluble 
by  either.     Of  bone  he  made  a  globe  which  he  placed  around  the 
brain,  leaving  a  narrow  opening,  and  around  the  marrow  of  the 
neck  and  back  he  formed  the  vertebras  like  hinges  which  extend 
from  die  head  through  the  whole  of  the  trunk.     And  as  the  bone 
was  brittle  and  liable  to  mortify  and  destroy  the  marrow  by  too 
great   rigidity  and  susceptibility  to  heat   and  cold,  he  contrived 
sinews  and  flesh  —  the  first  to  give  united  motion  and  flexibility, 
the  second  to  guard  against  heat  and  cold,  and  to  be  a  protection 
against  falls,  containing  a  moisture  which  in  summer  exudes  in  the 
fonu  of  dew,  and  in  winter  is  a  defense  against  cold.     Having  this 
in  view,  the  Creator  mingled  earth  with  fire  and  water  and  put 
them  together,  making  a  ferment  of  acid  and  salt  which  he  mingled 
with  them,  forming  a  pulpy  flesh.     But  the  sinews  he  made  of  aa 
unfermented  mixture  of  bone  and  flesh,  giving  them  a  mean  nature 
between  the  two,  and  a  yellow  color.     Hence  they  were  more  gluti* 
nous  than  flesh,  but  sofler  than  bone.     The  bones  which  have  most 
of  the  living  soul  within  them  he  covered  with  the  thinnest  film  of 
flesh,  thoHe  which  have  least  he  lodged  deeper.     At  the  joints  ho 
diminished  the  flesh  in  order  not  to  impede  the  flexure  of  die  limbs, 
and  also  to  avoid  their  cIo<^ging  the  perceptions  of  tlie  mind.    About 
tho  Uii<:^hs  and  arms,  which  have  no  sense  because  the  soul  of  the 
marrow  docs  not  reach  them,  and  about  the  inner  bones  for  the 
same  reason,  he   laid   the   flesh  thicker.     For  where  the  flesh  is 
thicker  ^liere  is  less   feeling,  except   in  certain  parts  which  the 
Creator  has  made  solely  of  flesh,  as  for  example,  the  tongue.     Had 
Ihe  combinatiou  of  solid  bone  and  thick  flesh  been  com^i^tent  will' 
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•CDte  pemeptioiis,  the  OcaUr  would  have  given  ntftn  e 
Hesli/  head,  and  then  he  would  hnve  lived  twice  na  lung,  tfut  out 
creaxon  were  of  opiniun  that  a  shorter  life  which  wan  better  wM 
preferable  to  a  longer  which  was  worse,  and  therefore  they  covered 
the  head  with  thin  bone,  and  placed  the  sinews  at  the  extntmities  of 
itiu  oeek,  and  fastened  the  cheekt  to  them  below  the  lace.  And 
tlie_v  traiaed  the  mouth,  having  toeth  and  tongue  and  lips,  with  % 
view  to  the  neceasaTy  and  the  good,  lor  fbod  is  a,  neceasiCy,  and  th« 
river  of  speech  is  the  best  of  rivers.  Still,  the  head  could  not  ba 
lull  a  bare  globe  of  bones  on  account  of  the  Extremes  of  heat  and 
L'old,  nor  be  allowed  to  become  dull  and  senseless  by  the  overgrowth 
of  ilcsh.  Wherefore  It  was  covered  by  a  peel  or  skin  which  met 
and  grew  by  the  help  of  the  cerebral  humor.  The  sutures  of  the 
head  were  watered  and  closed  up  by  the  mobtnre,  which  sprang  up 
ivithln,  and  the  dtveruty  of  tliem  was  caused  by  the  struggle  of  the 
Iboi)  against  the  coorscs  of  the  soul.  The  skin  was  pierced  by  fire^ 
■nd  out  of  the  punctures  came  fbrth  a  moisture,  pari  liquid  and 
part  of  a  skinny  nature,  which  was  hardened  by  the  pressure  of 
iha  external  cold  and  became  hair.  And  God  gave  the  head  of 
man  hair  to  be  a  shade  in  summer  and  sholter  in  winter,  but  not 
to  inlurfcre  witli  his  perccpiions.  The  unioa  of  sinews,  skin,  and 
boue  hi  tlie  structure  of  the  finger,  and  the  nails  which  are  Ibund 
in  uiauy  creatures,  wore  formed  by  the  creators  with  a  view  to  the 
future  when,  as  they  knew,  women  and  other  animals  would  be 
framed  out  of  us. 

The  gods  also  mingled  natures  akin  Co  that  of  man  with  other 
Ibrins  and  perceptions.  These  are  the  trees  and  plants,  which  were 
originally  wild  and  have  been  adapted  by  cultivation  to  our  use. 
They  partake  of  that  third  kind  of  life  which  is  seated  between  tha 
niidrifi*  and  the  navel,  and  is  altogether  passive  and  incapalile  of 
motion  and  rofie.^'tion. 

When  the  creators  had  filmished  all  these  natures  for  our  susta- 
jince,  diey  cut  channels  through  our  bodies  to  water  them  like  k 
l^ardcTi.  Two  were  cut  down  the  back,  along  the  back  bone,  where 
thu  skin  and  flesh  meet,  one  on  the  right  and  the  otiicr  on  the  left^ 
and  between  them  flowed  the  morrow  of  generation.  In  the  next 
place,  thvy  divided  the  veins  about  the  head  and  interlac'cd  then 
about  e.-ich  other  in  order  that  they  might  form  an  additional  link 
betwoen  the  head  and  the  body,  and  that  the  sensations  from  botll 
sides  might  be  diflused  throughout  the  body.  In  thu  third  place, 
they  aoutrived  the  passage  of  liquids  which  may  be  explained  In 
this  way  :  Finer  bodies  contain  coarser,  but  not  the  coarser  the 
finer,  and  the  belly  is  capable  of  containing  food,  but  not  fire  and 
air.  God  therefore  formed  a  network  of  fire  and  air  to  innate  ths 
veia^  having  two  passages  or  openings,  one  of  which  he  made  with 
iwo  heftla,  and  stretched  cords  reaching  &>m  both  the  openings  ta 
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die  extremlt3r  of  the  nefcwotk.  Hie  inner  parte  of  the  aei 
made  by  him  of  fire,  the  openings  and  the  hoDoir  of  air.  One  of 
the  openings  he  made  to  pass  into  the  month ;  this  he  divided  into 
two,  one  part  descending  by  the  air-pipes  into  the  Inngs,  the  other 
hj  the  side  of  the  aix^pipes  into  the  belly.  Hie  first  opening  he 
divided  into  two  parts,  and  both  of  these  he  made  to  oommnnicale 
with  the  channels  of  the  nose,  that  the  month  when  dosed  mig^ 
still  be  fed  with  air.  The  other  hollow  of  the  netw<M^  he  caused  to 
flow  around  the  liollows  of  the  body,  making  the  entire  receptacle 
which  was  composed  of  air  to  flow  into  and  out  of  the  passages  of 
the  network,  the  tissue  of  the  lung  finding  a  way  into  and  ont  of 
the  pores  of  the  body,  and  the  rays  of  fire  fiidlowing  them.  These^ 
as  we  affirm,  are  the  phenomena  of  respiration.  And  all  this  pvcH 
cess  took  place  in  order  that  the  body  mig^  be  watered  and  eooled 
and  nourished,  and  the  meat  and  drink  digested  and  liquefied  and 
carried  into  the  Teins. 

The  causes  of  respiration  haTe  now  to  be  considered.  Hie  exha- 
lation of  t]in  breath  displaces  the  external  air,  and  at  the  same  time 
leaves  a  vacuum  into  which  through  the  pores  the  air  which  is  die* 
placed  enters  as  with  the  regularity  of  a  wheel.  The  explanation 
of  this  may  be  supposed  to  be  as  follows :  Every  animal  has  within 
hiui  a  fountain  of  fire,  which  has  been  compared  by  us  to  a  net  of 
lire  extended  through  the  centre  of  the  body,  and  having  an  outer 
envelopment  of  air.  The  fire  seeks  the  place  of  fire,  and  in  doing 
so  finds  a  way  in  through  the  body  or  out  at  the  nostrils,  according 
as  the  body  is  either  hot  or  cold.  When  the  body  is  hotter  tlie 
particles  of  fire  find  their  way  out,  when  cooler  the  hot  element 
finds  a  way  in,  and  thus  by  action  and  reaction,  inspiration  and 
expiration  are  produced. 

The  phenomena  of  medical  cupping-glasses  and  of  swallowing, 
and  the  hurling  of  bodies,  are  to  be  explained  on  a  similar  principle ; 
as  also  sounds,  which  are  sometimes  discordant  on  account  of  the 
incrjuality  of  them,  and  again,  harmonious  by  reason  of  equality. 
The  slower  sounds  reaching  the  swifler,  when  they  begin  to  pause 
by  degrees  assimilate  with  them  :  whence  arises  a  pleasure  whicl« 
even  the  unwise  feel,  and  which  to  the  wise  becomes  a  higher  sen 
of  delight,  being  an  imitation  of  divine  harmony  in  mortal  motiot  s 
Streams  flow,  lightnings  play,  amber  and  the  magnet  attract,  not  by 
reason  of  attraction,  but  because  '*  nature  abhors  a  vacuum." 

1  will  now  return  to  the  phenomena  of  respiration.  The  fire 
minces  the  food  and  in  the  process  of  respiration  fills  the  veins  out 
of  the  belly  by  drawing  from  thence  the  divided  portions  of  food, 
and  thus  tlio  streams  of  food  are  diffused  through  the  body.  The 
A^ts  or  grass  which  are  our  daily  food  acquire  all  sorts  of  colors 
when  newly  cut,  but  the  color  of  red  or  fire  predominates,  and 
bease  the  liquid  which  we  call  blood  is  red,  being  the  nurturing 
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principle  of  the  body,  wheacc  all  porta  are  watered  and  the  emptjr 
ilaces  filled. 

The  proceas  of  repletion  and  depletion  is  produced  hy  the  attrac- 
lioQ  of  like  la  like,  ni^r  the  inannt^r  of  the  unirereal  motion.  Tba 
elciueots  arc  nlwaj-s  entering  into  the  body  whieh  is  akin  to  them, 
and  causing  us  to  consume  itwa/  :  the  particles  of  blood,  too,  to 
wliich  the  body  ie  a  sort  of  heaven,  are  altroeled  tonards  their 
kindred  nature.  When  toore  is  taken  nway  than  flows  in,  then  we 
e  grow  and  increase. 

nimal  hare  the  triaJiglea  closely  loeked 

e  frame  is  soft  and  delicate,  as  if  mode  of 

n  milk.     These  trianglei  are  sharper  (han 

r  the  body  from  without  in  the  tihnpe  of  Ibod,  and 

:  them  up.     But  as  life  advances,  the  triangles 


decay  ;  and  when  Ics 

The  young  of  every  i 
together,  and  yet  the  ontL 
morrow  and  nurtured  t 
those  which  e 
therefore  they  c 
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which  inclose  the  marrow  wear  out,  and  are  no  longur  alile  ti 
ilate  tlieir  food ;  and  at  length  getting  unfixed  they  unloose  the 
bonds  of  tlie  soul,  which  is  released  and  flies  away.  And  so  man 
without  pain,  and  even  with  pleasure,  passes  away  in  the  course  of 

Uence  we  may  loam  the  causes  of  diseases.  They  are  occasioned 
by  the  disarrangement  of  the  elements  out  of  which  the  body  ia 
framed ;  aud  they  arise  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  dry  may  become 
moist,  the  light  heavy,  the  hot  cold,  and  any  addition  ur  subtraction 
or  imdue  proportiou  may  produce  an  estrangement  and  perturbation 
of  nature.  This  is  the  origin  of  many  of  them,  but  the  worst  of  all 
owe  their  severity  to  the  following  onuKS  :  there  is  a  natural  order 
In  the  human  frame  according  to  which  the  flesh  and  sinews  are 
made  of  blood ;  the  sinews  out  of  the  fibres  which  are  akin  U>  them, 
and  the  blood  out  of  the  congealed  substance  which  is  formed  out  of 
the  fibres,  Tbo  glutinous  matter  which  comes  away  from  the  unewa 
and  the  flesh,  not  only  binds  the  flesh  to  the  bones,  but  nourishes 
the  marrow,  being  composed  of  the  smoothest  and  oiliest  of  the  tri- 
angles which  alone  find  their  way  through  the  solid  bone ;  and  when 
these  processes  take  place  in  regular  order  the  body  is  in  health. 
But  when  the  wasting  flesh  returns  into  the  veins  there  is  discolored 
hlood  as  well  as  air  in  the  veins,  having  acid  and  salt  quallljes  from 
which  are  generated  all  sorts  of  phlegm  and  biie.  All  things  go  the 
wrong  way  and  cease  to  give  nourishment  to  the  body,  no  longer 

reserving  the  natural  order  of  the  courses,  but  at  war  with  thent- 
nelves  and  destructive  of  the  cons^tution  of  the  boily.  The  oldest 
|>art  of  (he  flesh  which  refuses  to  assimilate  blackens  from  long  burn- 
ing, and  from  being  corroded  grows  bitter,  and  as  the  bitter  element 
*etiaeB  sway,  becomes  acid  ;  and  when  tinged  with  blood  the  bitter 

tbstance  hat  a  red  color,  or  when  mixed  with  black  the  hue  of 
^rass  ;  or  again,  has  an  auburn  color,  ivhcn  the  new  flesh  is  melted 
uy  the  internal  flame.     To  all  which  phenomena  some  physician  ot 
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phlloioplier  who  was  able  to  iee  the  one  In  many  has  gifoi  (Im 
name  of  bile.  Now  there  are  Tarioos  kinds  of  bile  wUdi  bsve 
names  answering  to  their  colors.  Lymph  is  of  two  kinds :  fina,  the 
whey  of  blood,  which  is  gentle ;  secondly,  that  which  is  produced  by 
dark  and  bitter  bile  mingled  nnder  the  influence  of  heat  with  any 
salt  substance ;  thirdly,  there  is  the  white  phlegm,  which  is  a  was^ 
ing  of  young  and  tender  flesh  when  accompanied  by  air  encased  ia 
moisture,  which  emits  little  invisible  bubbles  having  the  appearaaoa 
of  loam.  The  water  of  tears  and  perspiiation,  and  other  similar 
bodies,  is  also  the  watery  part  of  fresh  phlegm.  All  these  humon 
arise  when  the  blood  is  replenished  by  irregular  ways  and  not  by 
food  or  drink,  and  they  are  the  sources  of  disease.  The  danger, 
however,  is  not  so  great  when  the  foundation  remains,  for  then  there 
if  a  possibility  of  recovery.  But  when  the  bond  which  unites  the 
flesh  and  bones  is  diseased,  and  the  blood  which  is  made  out  of  the 
fibres  and  sinews  separates  from  them,  and  from  being  oily  and 
smooth  and  glutinous  becomes  rough  and  salt  and  dry,  then  the  sub- 
stance which  is  detached  crumbles  away  under  the  flesh  and  sinewy 
and  the  fleshy  part  leaves  the  sinews  bare  and  full  of  brine,  and  the 
flesh  gets  back  again  into  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  There  are 
other  and  worse  diseases  which  precede  this ;  as  when  the  bone 
through  the  density  of  the  flesh  does  not  receive  sufficient  air,  and 
becomes  stagnant  and  gangrened,  and  the  bone  passes  into  the  food, 
and  the  food  into  the  llesh,  and  the  flesh  returns  again  into  the 
blood.  Worst  of  all  and  most  fatal  is  the  disease  of  the  marrow,  by 
which  the  whole  course  of  the  body  is  reversed.  There  is  a  third 
class  of  diseases  which  are  produced,  some  by  wind  and  some  by 
phlegm  and  some  by  bile.  When  the  lung,  which  is  the  steward  of 
the  air,  is  obstructed  by  rheums,  and  in  one  part  no  air,  and  io 
another  too  much,  enters  in,  then  the  parts  which  are  unrefreshed 
by  the  air  corrode,  and  other  parts  are  distorted  by  the  excess  ol 
air ;  and  in  this  manner  painful  diseases  are  produced.  The  most 
painful  are  generated  when  the  wind  gets  about  the  sinews,  and 
especially  when  the  pressure  is  upon  the  great  sinews  of  the  shoul- 
der —  these  are  termed  tetanus.  The  cure  of  them  is  difficult,  and 
they  generally  end  in  fevers.  The  white  phlegm  —  though  danger- 
ous if  kept  in,  by  reason  of  the  air  bubbles  —  is  not  equally  danger- 
ous, because  capable  of  relief,  and  only  variegates  the  body,  genei^ 
ating  divers  kinds  of  leprosies.  When  phlegm  mingling  with  black 
bile  only  disturbs  the  courses  of  the  head  in  sleep,  there  is  not  so 
much  danger,  but  when  assailing  those  who  are  awake,  then  the 
attack  is  far  more  dangerous,  and  is  called  epilepsy  or  the  sacred 
disease.  An  acid  and  salt  phlegm  is  the  source  of  catarrh,  and  ia 
called  by  various  names,  according  to  the  places  into  which  the 
phlegm  finds  a  way. 

Inflammations  originate  in  bile,  which  is  sometimes  relieved  and 
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Bndi  an  exit  In  boiln  nnd  swelliTigB,  but  nlien  det:ilni?il.  aoJ  >l>on 
kll  irhcn  mingled  with  pure  blood,  genurAtes  miiny  induinniahny 
diBorders,  <)isturbing  the  order  of  the  libn^s  which  are  scattered 
about  in  the  blood  in  order  to  maintain  the  balance  of  rare  and 
dense.  The  manner  in  which  this  a  effected  mnj  be  seen  if  koj 
one  prcuee  the  fibres  together  afler  death;  for  the  blood  Howb  out, 
and  the  fibres,  left,  to  themselves,  congeal.  The  fibres  are  the 
cause  of  bile,  which  Is  onlj-  stale  blood,  and  from  being  llesh  ii 
decomposed,  and  coming  in  little  by  little,  ^Ta^m  and  moiHt,  is  coa> 
gealed  by  the  fibres  and  produces  internal  cold  and  sbuildering. 
But  when  it  enters  with  more  of  a  flood  it  reaches  the  spinal  m:ir< 
row,  anil  then  the  cables  of  the  ship  are  cut  and  tlie  soul  is  iri 
free  fi'om  the  body.  When  on  Uie  other  Land  the  body,  though 
wasted,  still  holds  out,  then  the  bile  is  expelled,  like  an  (^ilo  from 
an  insurgent  State,  causing  diarrhtxas  and  dysenteries  and  similar 
disorders.  The  liody  which  is  diseased  from  the  eflecis  of  fire  1* 
in  a  continual  tever;  whan  air  is  the  agent,  the  fever  is  qnotidian; 
when  water,  the  fever  intermits  a  day  ;  when  eartli,  which  is  tbv 
most  sluggish  of  agents,  the  luvcr  intermits  three  days  and  is  with 
difficulty  shaken  oS*. 

Of  mental  disorders  there  are  two  w>rta ;  ono  madness,  the  other 
Ignorance,  and  they  may  be  justly  attributed  to  disease.  BKcesmvo 
pleasures  or  p^s  are  one  of  the  greatest  diseases,  and  literally 
take  away  the  power  of  sense.  When  the  seed  about  the  spina] 
marrow  is  too  fruitful  or  productive,  the  boily  has  too  great  pleas- 
ures and  pains ;  and  during  a  great  part  of  his  life  a  man  is  mora 
or  less  mad.  He  is  of\,en  thought  bud.  but  this  is  a  mistake  ;  for 
the  truth  is  that  the  intemperance  of  lust  is  produced  by  the  flux 
of  a  single  element  in  the  moist  anil  relaxed  state  of  tlie  bonei. 
And  this  is  true  of  vice  in  general,  which  is  commonly  regarded  •■ 
disgraceful,  whereas  all  vice  is  really  involuntary  and  arises  from 
a  bad  habit  of  the  body  and  evil  eclucation.  in  like  manner  the 
soul  is  often  made  vicious  by  the  influence  of  pain ;  the  briny 
phlegm  and  other  bitter  and  bilious  humors  wander  over  the  body 
and  find  no  exit,  but  are  compressed  within,  and  blend  with  the 
motions  of  the  soul,  and  are  carried  to  the  three  places  of  the  soul, 
crea^g  infinite  varieties  of  trouble  and  melancholy,  of  tempvri 
rash  and  cowardly,  and  also  of  ibrgetfulness  and  stupidity.  Wlien 
men  are  in  this  evil  plight  of  body,  and  evil  forms  of  goremmenl 
and  evil  discourses  are  superadded,  and  there  ia  no  edneation  to 
save  them  —  all  men  turn  to  evil,  through  these  two  causes,  but  of 
neither  of  them  are  they  renlly  the  autharc.  For  the  planters  am 
to  blame  rather  than  the  plants,  the  educators  and  not  the  educated. 
Still,  wt  should  endeavor  to  nttiiin  virtue  and  avoid  vice  ;  but  this 
It  a  part  of  anotljcr  subjcft. 

Enough  of  disease —  I  have  now  to  speak  of  the  means  by  whiuk 
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the  mind  and  body  are  to  be  presenred,  a  higher  theme  than  thi 
other.  The  good  is  the  beaatiful,  and  the  Leaotifal  is  the  symmeti 
rieal,  and  there  is  no  greater  or  fairer  symmetry  than  that  of  bo^ 
and  soul,  as  the  contrary  is  the  greatest  of  deformities.  A  leg  or 
an  arm  too  long  or  too  short  is  at  once  ugly  and  unserviceable,  and 
the  same  disproportion  is  discernible  in  the  relation  of  soul  and 
body.  For  the  soul  may  **  o'erinform  the  tenement  of  clay,**  and 
■0  produce  diseases  and  convulsions.  The  violence  of  controversy, 
or  the  earnestness  of  inquiry,  will  often  generate  rheums  and  fevers 
which  are  not  understood,  or  assigned  to  their  true  cause  by  the 
professors  of  medicine.  And  in  like  manner  the  body  may  be  too 
moch  for  the  soul,  obscuring  the  rational,  and  quickening  the  ani- 
mal desires.  The  only  security  is  to  preserve  the  balance  of  tha 
two,  and  to  this  end  the  mathematician  or  philosopher  must  prac- 
tice gymnastics,  and  the  gymnast  must  practice  music,  and  allow 
the  movements  of  the  soul  to  inform  the  body.  And  as  the  whole 
body  should  be  treated  in  relation  to  the  whole  soul,  so  are  the 
parts  of  the  body  to  be  treated  in  relation  to  each  other.  For  the 
body  is  liable  to  be  heated  and  cooled  by  the  elements  which  enter 
in,  and  again  b  dried  up  and  moistened  by  external  thinn^,  and  is 
Uicrefore  injured,  if  given  up  to  motion  when  at  rest.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  use  of  exercise,  as  in  the  world,  so  also  in  the 
human  body,  restores  harmony  and  divides  the  hostile  powers  from 
one  another.  The  best  exercise  is  the  spontaneous  motion  of  the 
body,  as  in  gymnastics,  because  most  akin  to  the  motion  of  the 
mind ;  not  so  good  is  the  motion  of  which  the  source  is  in  another, 
as  in  sailing  or  riding ;  least  good  when  the  body  is  at  rest  and 
the  motion  is  in  the  parts  only,  which  is  a  species  of  motion  prO" 
duced  by  physic.  This  should  only  be  resorted  to  by  men  of  sense 
in  extreme  cases ;  lesser  diseases  are  not  to  be  educated  by  medi- 
cine. For  every  disease  is  akin  to  the  living  being  and  has  an 
appointed  term,  just  as  life  has,  which  depends  on  the  form  of  the 
triangles,  and  cannot  be  protracted  when  the  triangles  are  worn 
out.  And  he  who,  instead  of  accepting  his  destiny,  endeavors  to 
prolong  his  life  by  medicine  is  likely  to  multiply  and  nuignify  his 
diseases.  Regimen  and  not  medicine  is  the  true  cure,  when  a  man 
Las  time  at  his  disposal. 

Enough  of  the  nature  of  man  and  of  the  body,  and  of  rational 
education,  and  of  self  education.  The  subject  is  u  great  one,  and 
eannot  be  adequately  treated  as  an  appendage  to  any  other.  To 
sam  up  all  in  a  word :  there  are  three  kinds  of  souls  located  within 
HI ;  any  one  of  them,  if  remaining  inactive,  becomes  very  weak ;  ii 
exercised,  very  strong.  Wherefore  we  should  train  and  exercise 
the  three  parts  of  the  soul. 

But  there  is  also  a  divinity  within  us  whom  God  has  lodged  i% 
lar  heads,  to  raise  us,  like  plants  which  are  not  of  earthly  origii^ 
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n  earth  to  our  kiodraJ  wliicli  is  in  lieavcn ;  for  the  bead  U  dw 
a  Trhich  the  gencradon  of  the  soul  began,  and  on  which  the 
whole  borly  hangs,  lie  who  ia  intent  upon  the  gratification  of  hii 
desires,  baa  all  his  ideas  of  mortal  birtli,  aoil  is  hunsclf  in  the  tmeat 
e  mortal.  But  ho  who  eceks  aJler  knowledge  and  exercises  Iba 
divine  part  of  himielf  in  godl^  and  immortal  thouglits.  attains  to 
truth  and  immortality',  aa  far  as  is  possible  to  man,  and  also  to  fakp- 
pineaa,  while  he  ia  training  up  wittun  him  the  divine  principle  nnil 
indwelling  power  of  order.  There  ia  ouly  one  way  in  which  one 
person  ean  benefit  another;  and  that  is  by  assigning  to  him  hii 
proper  nurture  and  modoo.  To  the  motions  of  the  soul  auswer  tba 
motions  of  the  universe,  and  by  the  atudy  of  these  the  iodiviiiual  !• 
restored  to  his  original  nature. 

Thus  we  have  finished  the  diseusaion  of  the  universe,  which  waa 
to  be  brought  down  to  the  creation  of  man.  Compieltiness  seems  to 
•squire  that  something  should  be  briefly  s^d  about  other  animals; 
Brst  of  women,  who  are  probably  degenerate  or  efieminate  men. 
And  when  they  degenerated,  the  gods  implanted  in  meo  the  desire 
of  union  with  them,  distributing  in  the  two  sexes  the  living  being  in 
the  following  manner:  The  passage  for  liquid  ihcy  connected  with 
the  living  principle  of  tlie  spinal  niiurow,  which  the  man  has  a  desira 
to  emit  intu  Lhe  fruitful  womb  of  the  woman ;  this  is  !ik«  a  fertile 
field  in  which  the  seed  is  quickened  and  matured,  and  at  last 
brought  to  light.  When  this  desire  ia  unsatisfied  the  man  is  over- 
mattered  by  the  power  of  the  generative  organs,  aod  the  woman  is 
subjected  to  disorders  from  the  obstruction  of  the  passages  of  tha 
breath,  until  the  two  meet  aod  pluck  the  fruit  of  the  tree. 

The  race  of  birds  was  created  out  of  innocent,  light-minded  meo, 
who  thought  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  heavens  by  sight ;  theta 
were  (ranslbrniod  Into  birds,  and  grew  feathers  instead  of  hair.  Tlia 
race  of  animals  were  men  who  had  no  philosophy,  and  never  looked 
up  to  heaven  or  used  the  courses  of  the  hea<l,  but  followed  ouly  tha 
indueoces  of  the  heart.  Naturally  they  turned  to  their  kindred 
earth,  aod  put  their  forelegs  to  the  ground,  and  ha>l  their  he*d* 
crushed  into  strange  oblong  forma.  Some  of  them  have  io'jr  liieti 
and  some  of  them  more  than  lour  feet ;  the  latter,  who  m,ib  tLe  mon 
•enseless,  drawing  closer  to  their  native  element ;  the  most  seiuelCM 
of  all  have  no  limbs  and  trail  their  whole  body  on  the  ground.  Tho 
fburtli  kind  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters  ;  these  are  made  oat 
f  the  moat  senseless  and  ignorant  and  impure  of  men,  whom  Ood 
placed  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world  in  return  for  their  att«7 
ignorance,  and  caused  them  to  respire  water  instead  of  the  finer  ele- 
ments of  air.  These  are  the  laws  by  which  animals  pass  into  dim 
•nother,  according  to  their  degrees  of  knowledge  and  ignorance. 

And  so  the  world  received  animals,  mortal  and  immortal,  and  WH 
tblfJted  with  thcm^  and  became  a  visible  God,  as  thoy  also  were  vii- 
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Vtikb^  made  in  tlie  Imaoe  of  the  CreafeoTt  being  the  am  periBel 
begotten  heayeiu  ^^  ^^ 

Nature,  in  the  aspect  which  she  presented  to  a  Gioek  philoeoplier 
of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  is  not  easily  reproduced  to  mod- 
em eyes.  The  associations  of  mythology  and  poetry  hare  to  \m 
added,  and  the  unconscious  influence  of  science  has  to  be  snbtractedt 
before  we  can  behold  the  heavens  or  the  earth  as  they  appeared  to 
the  Greek.  The  philosopher  himself  was  a  child  and  also  a  man  -* 
a  child  in  the  range  of  his  attainments,  but  also  a  great  intelligenee 
having  an  insight  into  nature,  and  often  anticipations  of  the  trith* 
He  was  full  of  original  thoughts,  and  yet  liable  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  the  most  obvious  fallacies.  He  occasionally  confbsed  numbers 
idth  ideas,  and  atoms  with  numbers ;  his  a  priori  noUons  were  out 
of  all  proportion  to  his  experience.  He  was  ready  to  explain  tbs 
phenomena  of  the  heavens  by  the  most  trivial  analogies  of  earth. 
The  experiments  which  nature  worked  for  him  he  sometimes 
accepted,  but  he  never  tried  experiments  for  himself  which  would 
either  prove  or  disprove  his  theories.  His  knowledge  was  unequal : 
while  in  some  branches,  such  as  medicine  and  astronomy,  he  had  made 
considerable  proficiency,  there  were  others,  such  as  chemistry,  pf 
which  the  very  names  were  unknown  to  him.  He  was  the  natural 
enemy  of  mythology,  and  yet  mythological  ideas  still  retained  their 
hold  over  him.  He  was  endeavoring  to  form  a  conception  of  princi- 
ples, but  these  principles  or  ideas  were  regarded  by  him  as  real 
powers  or  entities,  to  which  the  world  had  been  subjected.  He  waa 
always  tending  to  argue  from  what  was  near  to  what  was  remote, 
from  what  was  known  to  what  was  unknown,  from  man  to  the  uni- 
verse, and  back  again  from  the  universe  to  man.  While  he  was 
arranging  the  world,  he  was  arranging  the  forms  of  thought  in  hii 
own  mind ;  and  the  light  from  within  and  the  light  from  withoal 
often  helped  to  cross  and  confuse  one  another.  He  might  be  com- 
pared to  a  builder  engaged  in  some  great  design,  who  was  obliged 
to  dig  with  his  hands  because  he  was  unprovided  with  the  comisozH 
est  tools. 

The  Hesiodic  and  Orphic  cosmogonies  were  a  phase  of  thought 
Intermediate  between  mythology  and  philosophy,  and  had  a  groat 
Influence  on  the  beginnings  of  physical  science.  They  made  men 
think  of  the  world  as  a  whole ;  they  carried  the  mind  back  into  the 
Infinity  of  past  time ;  they  suggested  the  first  observation  of  the 
effects  of  fire  and  water  on  the  earth's  surface.  To  the  ancient 
physics  they  stood  much  in  the  same  relation  which  geolotry  does  to 
moderr  science.  The  mind  of  the  Greek  was  not  confined  to  a 
period  of  four  or  six  thousand  years ;  he  was  able  to  speculate  freely 
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on  tbe  cflects  of  ioBniM  ages  in  the  production  of  phyali^al  phonom- 
on*.  Ho  conld  imagine  citii:9  whirh  had  eiisied  tliuo  out  of  mind. 
laws  or  forms  of  nrt  nod  music  which  had  iaateii,  "  not  in  word  ob1> 
but  in  very  truth,"  for  ten  Ihonsand  yenrs;  he  waa  aware  tli&t  onto- 
ral  [  henoinena  like  the  Delta  of  the  Nile  might  have  alowly  occurnu 
Utnl  in  myriads  of  years.  But  ha  a«emK  to  have  nuppofed  that  tlu 
oourso  of  erents  was  recurring  rather  than  progreadre.  To  bis  ba 
Wiis  probably  led  by  the  lateness  of  Gr«elc  history,  when  coupared 
with  the  primeval  antiquity  of  Egypt. 

The  ancient  philosophers  found  in  mythology  many  iileaa  wbioht 
whether  originally  deriyed  from  nature  or  not,  were  easily  Iraosforred 
to  her  —  such,  for  example,  as  love  or  hate,  eorresponding  to  attrao- 
tion  iir  repulsion ;  or  the  uonuoplioa  of  nocesaily  allied  both  to  tho 
regukrity  and  irregularity  of  nature ;  or  of  justice,  symbolining  the 
law  of  compeniiadon  ;  or  of  tbc  Fates  and  Furies,  typifying  the  fixed 
order  or  the  extraordinary  convulsions  of  nature.  Their  own  inlei^ 
pretations  of  Homer  and  the  poets  were  supposed  by  them  to  be  the 
original  meaning.  Musing  in  themselves,  they  were  relieved  at 
being  able  to  utter  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts  in  G»iircs  of  spiiech 
which  to  them  were  not  figures,  aail  were  already  consecrated  by 
tradition.  Hesiod  and  the  Orphic  poets  moved  in  a  Togion  of  half* 
personijication  in  which  tbo  menning  or  principle  appeared  throi^b 
the  person.  In  iheir  vaster  conceptions  of  Chaos,  Erebus,  Ether, 
Night,  and   the   like,  the  first  rude   attempts   at  generalkntiun   are 

Under  the  influence  of  such  ideas,  perhaps  also  deriving  from  tfaa 
traditions  of  their  own  or  of  other  natious  scraps  of  medicine  and 
attronomy,  men  came  to  the  observation  of  nature.  The  Greek 
looked  upon  the  blue  circle  of  the  heavens  and  conceived  that  all 
tlungs  were  one  ;  the  tumult  of  sense  abated,  and  the  mind  (bund 
repose  in  the  thought  which  former  generations  had  been  striving  to 
realiie.  Tho  first  expression  of  this  was  some  element,  rarefied  tty 
degrees  into  a  pure  abalractioD,  and  purged  from  any  tincture  of 
se.  Soon  an  inner  world  of  idiiAS  began  to  be  createil.  mom 
absorbing,  more  overpowering,  more  abiding  than  the  tmghteit  of 
fidble  objects,  which  to  the  eye  of  the  philosopher  looking  inward, 
kiemed  to  pale  before  them,  retaining  only  a  faint  and  precariouj 
existence.  At  the  same  time,  the  minds  of  men  parted  into  Iha  two 
great  divisions  of  those  who  saw  only  a  principle  of  m6tion,  and  a/ 
those  who  saw  only  a  principle  of  rest,  in  nntura  and  La  themselves ; 
iere  were  born  Heracliteant  or  Eleatics,  as  there  have  been  in  laiar 
Kges,  born  Aristoteliaas  or  Platonists.  Like  some  philosophers  in 
nodem  times,  who  ore  accused  of  making  a.  theory  first  and  finding 
their  facta  afterwnrds,  tho  ndvocntes  of  either  opinion  never  thought 
«f  applying  either  to  themselves  or  to  their  adversaries  tho  criterion 
sf  but.     They  were  mastered  b/  thdr  ideas  and  not  maslitri  ol 
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theoL  Like  the  Hemclitean  fimatics  whom  FUto  has  deteiilMd  te 
Ihe  Theaetelos,  they  were  incapable  of  giving  a  reason  of  the  ftUb 
chat  was  in  them,  and  had  all  the  animosities  of  a  religions  sect. 
Ycty  doubtless,  there  was  some  first  impresuon  derived  from  exter- 
nal nature,  which,  as  in  mythology,  so  also  in  philosophy,  worked 
upon  the  minds  of  the  first  thinkers.  Though  incapable  of  indne- 
tion  or  generalization  in  the  modern  sense,  they  caught  an  inspirit 
tion  firom  the  external  world.  The  most  general  fitcts  or  appearancet 
of  nature,  the  circle  of  the  universe,  the  nutritive  power  of  water, 
the  fur  which  is  the  breath  of  life,  the  destructive  force  of  fire,  tlie 
seeming  regularity  of  the  greater  part  oi  nature  and  the  irreg;«- 
larity  of  a  remnant,  the  solid  earth  and  the  impalpable  ether,  were 
always  present  to  them. 

The  great  source  of  error  and  also  the  beginning  of  tmtli  te 
jl  them  was  reasoning  firom  analogy;  they  could  see  resembUnoes, 

but  not  differences;  and  they  were  incapable  of  distin^ishing 
illustration  from  argument.  Analogy  in  modem  times  only  points 
the  way,  and  is  immediately  verified  by  experimjBnt.  The  dreams 
and  visions  which  pass  through  the  philosopher's  mind,  of  resem- 
blances between  different  classes  of  substances,  or  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  world,  are  put  into  the  refiner*s  fire,  and  the 
dross  and  other  elements  which  adhere  to  them  are  purged  away. 
But  the  contemporary  of  Plato  and  Socrates  was  incapable  of  re- 
sisting the  power  of  any  analogy  whicli  occurred  to  him,  and  was 
drawn  into  any  consequences  which  seemed  to  follow.  He  had  no 
methods  of  difference  or  of  concomitant  variations,  by  the  use  of 
which  he  could  distinguish  the  accidental  from  the  essential.  He 
could  not  isolate  phenomena,  and  he  was  helpless  against  the  influ- 
ence of  any  word  which  had  an  equivocal  or  double  sense. 

Yet  without  this  crude  use  of  analogy  the  ancient  physical  phi- 
losopher would  have  stood  still ;  he  could  not  have  made  even  **  one 
guess  among  many ''  without  comparison.  The  course  of  natural 
phenomona  would  have  passed  unheeded  before  his  eyes,  like  fair 
sights  or  musical  sounds  before  the  eyes  and  ears  of  an  anima). 
Even  the  fetichism  of  the  savage  is  the  beginning  of  reasoning ;  the 
assumption  of  the  most  fanciful  of  causes  indicates  a  higher  mental 
state  than  the  absence  of  all  inquiry  about  them.  The  tendency  to 
argue  from  tlie  higher  to  the  lower,  from  man  to  the  world,  has 
led  to  many  errors,  but  has  also  had  an  elevating  influence  on  phi* 
losophy.  The  conception  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  a  person,  an 
animal,  has  been  the  source  of  hasty  generalizations ;  yet  this  gen- 
eral grasp  of  nature  led  also  to  a  spirit  of  comprehensiveness  in 
early  philosophy,  which  has  not  increased,  but  rather  diminished, 
as  the  fields  of  knowledge  have  become  more  divided.  The  mod- 
em physicist  confines  himself  to  one  or  perhaps  two  branches  of 
science.     But  he  comparatively  seldom  rises  above  his  own  depart 
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BMBt,  and  odcn  fulls  under  tbc  mun^vbg  iafluenoc  which  taf 
ringle  broncl:,  wbcn  piinui'J  lo  the  exclusion  or  ererv  alher,  bai 
OTHr  the  mind.  Laa;;uage,  too,  exercised  a  spell  over  the  lie2;in- 
aiogs  of  phj'sical  philosophy,  leading  to  error  and  Mmetincs  to 
trutii ;  for  many  tlioughtB  wero  suggested  by  the  double  meanings 
of  words,  and  the  accidental  disUnotions  of  wonls  ofttfO  cauaud  iho 
aocienls  to  make  correspoodiag  difiercacos  in  things.  "  If  they 
ara  iioi  same,  why  have  they  difiereot  names ;  or  if  they  are  diffiir- 
cnt,  why  Imvc  they  the  sainc  name?"  is  an  argument  not.  U3s.ly 
aiuwered  in  the  infuncy  of  knowledge.  The  nii>dern  pliilosuplier 
hHB  always  been  taught  the  lesson  which  he  still  imperfectly  lenrni, 
that  he  innst  disengage  himself  from  the  influence  of  words.  Nor 
is  there  wanting  in  Pluto,  who  was  nimself  too  often  tiie  victim  of 
them,  many  admoniUoDS  that  we  stkould  regard  not  words  but 
things.  But  upon  tlie  whole,  the  ancients,  tliough  not  entirely 
dominated  by  them,  were  much  more  subject  to  the  influencit  of 
words  than  the  modems.  They  had  no  clear  divisions  of  colors  or 
substances  ;  even  the  lour  elements  were  undefined ;  tlie  fields  of 
knowledge  were  not  as  yet  parted  off.  They  were  brining  order 
out  of  disorder,  having  a  small  grain  of  experience  mingled  in  % 
confused  heap  of  a  priori  notions.  And  yet,  probably,  their  drat 
impressions,  the  illusions  and  mlragoa  of  their  fancy,  created  a 
greater  intellectual  activity  and  made  a  nearer  approach  to  tha 
truth  than  any  patient  investigation  of  isolated  facts,  ibr  which  tho 
ime  had  not  yet  come. 

There  was  one  more  illusion  to  which  the  ancient  philoeophera 
rere  subject,  and  against  which  Plato  in  his  later  dialogues  seema 
o  be  struggling  —  the  tendency  to  mere  abstractions ;  not  perceiv- 
ing that  pure  abstraction  is  only  negalloa,  they  thought  that  the 
greater  the  abstraction  the  greater  the  truth.  Behind  any  pair  of 
ideas  n  new  idea  which  comprehended  them  began  at  once  to  aj^ 
pear.    Two  are  truer  that  ilu-econe  than  two.     The  words  ■'b^g," 

■•unity,"  or  "essence,"  or  "good,"  became  sacred  to  tbeai> 
They  did  not  see  that  they  had  a  word  only,  and  in  one  sense  tlw 

t  unmeacing  of  words.     They  did  not  understand  lliat  the  coih 

.  of  nolioQB  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  universality  —  the 
element  which  is  the  most  widely  diffused  is  also  the  tliinncEt ;  or, 
in  the  language  of  the  common  logic,  the  greater  the  extension  the 
tlie  comprehension.  But  this  vacant  idea  of  a  whole  without 
part*,  of  a  subject  without  predicates,  a  rc!t  without  motion,  bM 
been  also  the  most  fruiti\il  of  all  ideas.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a 
friori  thought,  and  indeed  of  Lhinliing  at   all.     Men  were  led    to 

ceive  it,  not  by  a  love  of  hasty  generalization,  but  by  a  divine 
Instinct,  a  dialectical  enlLusiasm,  in  which  the  human  faculties 
veemei]  to  yuam  for  enlargement.  We  know  that  "being"  is  the 
lerb  of  existence  the  copula,  liie  most  general  symbJ  of  relation. 
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ttie  first  and  most  meagre  of  abstraotloiu ;  bat  to  sooie  of  dM 
ancient  philosophers,  this  little  word  appeared  to  attain  divine  pv^ 
portions  and  to  comprehend  all  truth.  Being  or  essence^  and  daK* 
lar  words,  represented  to  them  a  supreme  or  divine  being,  in  wUA 
they  thought  that  they  found  the  containing  principle  of  the  uni- 
verse. In  a  few  years  the  human  mind  was  peopled  with  nbatrao- 
tions ;  a  new  world  was  called  into  existence  to  give  law  and  crdtf 
to  the  old.  But  between  them  there  was  stUl  a  gol^  and  no  one 
could  pass  from  one  to  the  other. 

Number  and  figure  were  the  greatest  iastroments  of  thiwighl 
which  wore  possessed  by  the  Ghreek  philosopher ;  liaiing  the  same 
power  over  the  mind  which  was  exerted  by  abstract  ideas,  tfaqr 
were  also  capable  of  practical  application.  Many  curious,  and  te 
the  early  thinker,  mystical  properties  of  them  came  to  light  wlien 
they  were  compared  with  one  another.  They  adndtted  of  infiidle 
multiplication  and  construction ;  in  Pythagorean  triangles  cnr  in 
proportions  of  1 :  2 :  4  :  8,  and  1 :  8  :  9  :  27,  or  compounds  of  thenp 
the  laws  of  the  world  seemed  to  be  more  than  lialf  revealed.  They 
were  not  like  being  or  essence,  mere  vacant  abstractions,  bnt  ad- 
mitted of  progress  and  growth,  while  at  the  same  time  they  con» 
firmed  a  higher  sentiment  of  the  mind,  that  there  was  order  in  the 
universe.  There  was  a  real  sympathy  between  the  world  within 
and  the  world  without.  The  numbers  and  figures  which  were 
present  to  the  mind's  eye  became  visible  to  the  eye  of  sense ;  the 
laws  of  nature  were  matiiematical ;  the  other  properties  of  objecti 
seemed  to  reappear  only  in  the  light  of  number.  An  instrument 
of  such  power  and  elasticity  could  not  foil  to  be  "  a  most  gradoM 
assistance  "  to  the  first  feeble  efibrts  of  human  intelligence. 

There  was  another  reason  why  numbers  had  so  great  an  infln- 
ence  over  the  minds  of  early  thinkers  —  they  were  verified  by  ex- 
perience. Every  use  of  them,  even  the  most  trivial,  assured  men 
of  their  truth;  they  were  everywhere  to  be  found,  in  the  least 
things  and  the  greatest  alike.  One,  two,  three,  counted  on  the 
fingers  were  a  ''  trivial  matter,"  a  littie  instrument  out  of  which  to 
create  a  world ;  but  from  these  and  by  the  help  of  these  all  on 
knowledge  of  nature  has  been  developed.  They  were  the  meascre 
of  all  things,  and  seemed  to  give  law  to  all  things  ;  nature  was  ree- 
cued  fi:t>m  chaos  and  confusion  by  their  power ;  the  notes  of  musie» 
the  motions  of  the  stars,  the  forms  of  atoms,  the  recurrence  and 
evolutions  of  days,  months,  years,  the  military  divisions  of  an  army, 
the  civil  divisions  of  a  State,  seemed  to  afibrd  a  '*  present  witness  ** 
of  them :  what  would  have  become  of  man  or  of  the  world  if  de* 
prived  of  number  ?  The  mystery  of  number  and  the  mystery  of 
music  were  akin.  There  was  a  music  or  rhyUim  of  harmonioof 
motion  everywhere ;  and  to  the  real  connection  which  existed  be- 
tween music  and  number,  a  fanciful  or  imaginary  relation  was 
superadrled. 
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Tvo  \ni\nli  strike  us  ia  ihc  use  which  tho  ancient  |rhiloKi[ihen 
mkde  of  numlmr.  First,  they  apphod  to  extomsl  nature  the  relo- 
tlotw  of  them  which  thojr  found  in  their  own  minds ;  an<l  where 
naturu  seemed  to  be  at  voriftncB  with  number,  as  for  example  in 
the  psaa  of  fractions,  they  protested  against  her  (Rep.  vri.  fiSS). 
Having  long  meditated  on  the  properties  of  1  :  2  :  1 :  S,  or  1  :  9  :  S  i 
27,  or  of  3,  i,  5,  thej-  were  disposed  to  find  in  them  the  secret  of 
the  universe.  Secondl/,  they  applied  number  and  figure  equally 
b>  those  parts  of  physici,  such  as  astronomy  or  meehauics,  in  wbiotl 
diB  modern  philosopher  expects  to  find  them,  and  to  those  io  irhich 
he  would  never  think  of  looking  Ibr  them,  as  for  example,  physiol- 
ogy. For  the  sciences  were  not  yet  divided,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing  really  irrational  in  arguing  that  the  same  laws  whiuh  regulated 
the  heavenly  bodies  were  partially  applied  to  the  erring  limbs  or 
brain  of  man.  Astrology  was  the  Ibrm  which  the  lively  fancy  of 
ancient  tltinkers  almost  necessarily  gave  to  astronomy.  The  ob- 
servation That  the  lower  principle,  e.  g..  mechanics,  h  always  suen 
in  the  liigher,  e.  g.,  in  the  phenomena  of  life,  further  tended  to  per- 
plex iheni.  Plato's  doctrine  of  the  same  and  the  other  ruling  the 
courses  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  human  body  ia  not  a  mere  vai^ary, 
but  is  a  natural  result  of  the  state  of  knowledge  and  thought  at 
which  he  had  arrived. 

When  in  modem  times  we  look  up  at  the  heavens,  a  certain 
amouut  of  scientific  truth  imperceptibly  hlends,  even  with  the  cup- 
■ory  glance  of  an  unscientiSc  person.  He  knows  that  t!ie  earth 
ia  revolving  round  the  sun,  and  not  the  sun  around  the  o.irlh.  He 
does  not  imagine  the  earth  to  be  the  centre  of  titu  universe,  acid  he 
has  some  conception  of  chemistry  and  the  cognate  sciences.  A 
very  ditTerent  aspect  of  nature  would  have  been  preteiit  to  tha 
mind  of  the  early  Greek  philosopher.  He  would  have  behold  the 
earth  a  surface  oniy,  not  mirrored,  however  flatly,  in  the  glass  of 
tcience,  but  indiisoluhly  connected  with  some  theory  of  one,  two, 
or  more  elements.  He  would  see  the  world  pervaded  by  number  ' 
and  figure,  animated  by  a  principle  of  motion,  immanent  in  a  prin- 
ciple of  rest.  He  would  try  to  construct  the  world  on  a  quan^t*- 
tWe  principle,  seeming  to  find  in  endless  combinalions  of  guonwt. 
rical  figures  a  sufficient  account  of  the  variety  of  pbenomuno.  To 
these  a  priori  speculations  he  would  add  a  rude  conception  of  'DM- 
ter  and  his  own  immeiHate  experience  of  the  supposed  oausot  of 
tieiilTh  and  disease.  His  cosmos  would  necessarily  be  imperfod 
kod  unequal,  being  the  lirst  attempt  to  impress  Ibnii  and  ordst  M 
the  pc  oteval  chaos  of  hamaa  knowledge. 
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FUto's  account  of  the  soul  is  partly  mythical  or  figaratife, 
partly  Uteral.  Not  that  either  he  or  we  can  draw  a  line  bet^ 
them,  or  say, ''  This  is  poetry,  this  is  philosophy ; "  for  the  trandtioa 
from  the  one  to  the  other  is  imperceptible.  There  is  a  further  di£B* 
culty  in  cxplaicing  this  part  of  the  Timaeus  —  the  natural  order  of 
thought  is  inverted.  We  begin  with  the  most  abstract,  and  proceed 
from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  although  at  p.  34  (cp.  53  D) 
Plato  acknowledges  that  this  order  cannot  always  be  maintained. 
But  the  abstract  is  unmeaning  to  us  until  brought  into  relation  with 
man  and  nature.  That  which  is  spoken  of  first  is  really  last,  and  if 
on  the  uttermost  verge  of  human  knowledge.  And  yet  the  priority 
of  this  abstract  God,  and  the  world  which  he  is  imagined  to  have 
created,  gives  a  kind  of  awe  to  them.  As  in  other  systems  of  theol- 
ogy and  philosophy,  that  of  which  we  know  least  has  the  greatesi 
interest  to  us. 

There  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  define  or  explain  the  first  God 
in  the  Platonic  system,  who  has  sometimes  been  thought  to  answer 
to  God  the  Father ;  or  the  first  world  or  eternal  soul,  in  whom  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  seemed  to  recognize  "  tlie  firstborn  of  every 
creature.''  Nor  need  we  discuss  how  far  Plato  agrees  in  the  later 
Jewish  conception  of  creation,  according  to  which  God  made  the 
world  out  of  nothing.  For  the  original  conception  of  matter  having 
no  qualities  is  really  a  negation,  and  might  as  well  be  represented 
by  nothing.  If  we  said  that  God  took  of  the  same  and  the  other, 
of  tlie  divided  and  undivided,  of  the  finite  and  infinite,  of  the  posi- 
tive and  negative,  and  made  the  world,  we  should  find  expressions 
in  the  llmaeus  which  would  justify  all  these  aspects  of  creation : 
BO  various  are  the  forms  in  which  Plato  describes  the  works  which 
no  tongue  can  utter  —  his  language,  as  he  himself  says,  partaking 
of  his  own  uncertainty  about  the  things  of  which  he  is  speaking. 

Yet  we  may  remark  in  passing,  that  the  Platonic  compared  with 
the  Jewish  description  of  the  process  of  creation  has  less  of  freedom 
or  spontaneity.  The  Creator  in  Plato,  however  far  removed  fi'om 
us  into  a  distant  heaven,  is  stUl  subject  to  a  remnant  of  necesdty 
which  he  cannot  wholly  overcome.  Tlie  reason  appears  to  be  that 
Plato  is  more  sensible  than  the  Hebrew  prophet  of  th*'  existence  of 
evil,  which  he  seeks  as  far  as  possible  to  put  away  firom  Grod.  And 
\ie  can  only  accomplish  this  by  committing  the  lesser  works  of  crei^ 
iion  to  inferior  powers. 

Nor  can  we  attach  any  intelligible  meaning  to  his  words  when  he 
speaks  of  thii  visible,  being  in  the  image  of  the  invisible.  For  how 
ean  that  whi:;h  is  divided  be  like  that  which  is  undivided?  or  that 
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wlileb  it  cbaDging  be  the  copy  of  that  which  is  imcUnn^iag  f  All 
the  old  ilifficulLies  about  the  idena  come  back  upon  ua  in  a  sligLtl]' 
ftltered  form.  We  can  imngino  two  worlds,  one  of  which  is  tbi: 
mere  double  of  the  other,  or  one  of  which  is  the  Tanishing  ideel  of 
the  other ;  but  we  cannot  imngino  lui  intellectual  world  which  hat 
no  qualities  —  "a  thing  in  itself" — a  point  which  has  no  part*  or 
magnitude,  which  is  nowhere,  and  nothing.  This  cannot  lie  tika 
■rcbetype  according  to  which  God  made  the  world,  and  is  in  realitf, 
whether  in  Plato  or  Kant,  n  mere  negative  resLduum  cf  humim 
thought. 

There  is  another  upecC  of  the  lome  dilHcully  which  appears  to 
have  no  satiefacUiry  solution.  In  what  relation  does  the  arcltctypa 
stand  to  the  Creator  himself?  For  tho  idea  or  pattern  of  the  world 
b  not  the  thought  of  God,  but  a  aupnrate,  self-oxistunt  nature,  of 
which  creation  is  tlie  uopy.  We  can  only  reply,  (1)  that  to  iJM 
mind  of  Plato  the  distinction  between  the  subject  and  the  object  as 
yet  hardly  existed ;  (3)  that  he  supposes  the  process  of  creatiuo  to 
take  ploco  in  accordance  with  hi9  own  theory  of  idea*;  nod  as  we 
ciinnDl  give  an  intelligible  account  of  the  one,  nuitboi'  can  we  of 
the  other.  Ho  means  (3)  to  say  that  the  creation  of  ihu  world  ia 
not  a  material  process  of  working  with  legs  and  arms,  but  ideal  and 
tntellectua] ;  according  to  his  own  line  expression,  "  the  thought  of 
God  made  God."  Hu  meaua  (4}  to  draw  ou  absolute  distinctioo 
between  the  invisible  and  imchanj-eablo  which  is  the  placu  of  mind 
or  l)elng,  and  the  world  of  sense  or  bucoming  which  is  visibie  and 
changing. 

Them  are  some  other  ijucslions  which  wo  might  ask  and  whieli 

\Ka  receive  no  answer,  or  at  least  only  an  answer  of  tlui  same  kiad 
OS  the  preceding.     How  can  matter  lie  conceived  to  exist  without 

'   m  ?     Or,  how  could  there  have   been  motion  in  the  chaoi  wbeD 

yet  time  was  not?     Or,  how  did  chnos  come  inio  existencu,  U 

t  by  the  will  of  the  Creator  ?     Or,  how  could  the  Creator  hara 

taken  portions  of  an  indivisible  same?     Or.  how  could  space  hara 

been  eternal  when  time  is  only  created  t     Or.  how  couid  the  lu^ 

faces  of  geometrical  figunut  have  formed  solids  ?     We  muit  reply 

;aln  that  we  cannot  ibllow  Plato  in  all  his  inconslstuaciea,  but  tbot 

e  gap4  of  thought  are  probably  more  apparent  to  us  than  ti 

He  would,  perhaps,  have  said  that  "  the  first  things  are  known  osty 

to  God  and  to  him  of  men  whom  God  tuvus."     And  we  mny  *aj 

that  only  by  an  eSbrt  of  metaphyiical  imagination  can  we  bi^  to 

Dnderstand  Ralo  from  bis  own  point  of  view  ;  wo  must  not  ask  for 

•onsietcncy 

The  soul  of  the  world  may  be  conceived  as  the  pcrtoniGoatioo  tA 

Jiu  n'liubers  and  figures  in  which  the  heavenly  boilius  r 
agine  thcie  as  in  a  Pythagorean  dream,  stripped  of  qiiaUtativo  dii- 
E^e  and  reduced  to  mathenatical  abaQvctioD''      'i'hey  an  whor 
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Plato  calli  the  principle  of  tbe  sune,  and  may  be  oompam\  wllfc 
the  modern  conception  of  laws  of  nature.  They  are  in  8pfk«^  hat 
not  in  time,  and  they  are  the  makers  of  time.  'Iliey  are  repr»«ent04 
as  constantly  thinking  of  the  same ;  for  thought  in  the  view  rf  Plato 
is  equivalent  to  truth  or  law,  and  is  not  inseparably  bound  itp  witli 
a  human  consciousness.  To  this  principle  of  the  same  is  opposed 
the  principle  of  the  other — the  principle  of  irregularity  and  dio* 
order,  of  necessity  and  chance,  which  is  only  partially  impressed  by 
mathematical  laws  and  figures.  (We  may  observe  by  the  way,  tbsl 
the  principle  of  the  other,  which  is  the  principle  of  plurality  and 
variation  in  the  Timaeus,  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  **  other  " 
of  the  Sophist,  which  b  the  principle  of  determination.)  The  ele* 
ment  o£  the  same  dominates  to  a  certain  extent  over  Uie  other  — 
the  fixed  stars  keep  the  **  wanderers "  of  the  inner  circle  in  their 
courses,  and  a  similar  principle  of  fixedness  or  order  appears  to 
regulate  the  bodily  constitution  of  man.  But  there  still  remaina  n 
rebellious  seed  of  evil  derived  firom  the  original  chaos,  which  is  tho 
source  of  disorder  in  the  world,  and  of  vice  and  disease  in  man. 

Before  they  are  immersed  in  matter  the  same  and  the  other  am 
blended  in  a  third  nature  which  Plato  terms  the  essence.  The 
compound  thus  obtained  is  divided  by  the  Creator  into  certain 
propoi*tions  which  be  comprehended  in  a  uniform  motion  around 
a  centre  in  two  circles,  of  which  the  outer  contained  the  fixed,  the 
inner,  the  wandering  stars.  Thus  the  essence  became  the  soul  of 
the  world,  diffused  everywhere  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 
To  this  God  gave  a  body,  consisting  at  first  of  fire  and  earth,  and 
aflerwanls  receiving  an  addition  of  air  and  w<iter;  because  solid 
bodies,  like  the  world,  are  always  connected  by  two  middle  terms 
and  not  by  one.  The  world  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  globe,  and 
all  the  elements,  both  material  and  immaterial,  were  exhausted  in 
the  work  of  creation. 

The  proportions  in  which  the  soul  is  divided  answer  to  a  series 
of  numbers  1,  2,  S,  4,  9,  8,  27,  composed  of  the  two  Pythagorean 
progressions  1,  2,  4,  8,  and  1,  S,  9,  27.  This  series,  of  which  the 
intervals  are  aflcrwards  filled  up,  probably  represents  (1)  the  dia- 
tonic scale  according  to  Plato ;  (2)  the  order  and  distances  of  the 
heavenly  bodies ;  and  (3)  may  possibly  contain  an  allusion  to  the 
music  of  the  spheres,  which  has  been  already  referred  to  in  the 
myth  at  the  erid  of  the  Republic.  The  meaning  of  the  words  that 
"  solid  bodies  are  always  connected  by  two  middle  terms  "  has  been 
much  disputed.  The  most  received  explanation  is  that  of  ll^Iartin, 
who  supposes  that  Plato  is  only  speakinjx  of  »'ii*fiu*e8  and  solid« 
made  up  of  prime  numbers  (u  «.,  of  numbers  not  made  up  of  two 
factors,  or  only  measurable  by  unity).  The  product  of  two  such 
numbers  represents  a  surface,  of  three  a  solid.  Tlie  squares  of 
'umibers  which  are  primes  (e,  g,,  2%  Z"^  =  4,  9),  have  always  a  singli 
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MMU  praportionnl  {g.  g.,  \  and  9  li.tvo  (lie  single  mean  6),  i 
cab«s  wlik-h  are  primus  (e.g.,3'  and  6*)  liitvu  always  two  tneu 
propoitionaU,  e.  g.,  27 :  46  r  73 :  125.  But  U»  lliis  wpUmttion  0< 
Mnrtia't  we  mA}'  object,  (1)  that  Plato  nowbere  «u}'i  tlial  bis  pro- 
portiaa  \a  to  be  LiaiitLnl  to  prime  numbers ;  (2)  that  Uid  liuittation 
of  giirfaceB  to  »quare&  is  alto  wanting;  (3)  that  the  ligurea  and  the 
ratios  aflurwimla  aiisignuil  to  the  elements  do  not  correspoD'J  lo  iba 
ptoportiont  between  soliil  nitiotiers  which  are  thus  obtained  i  (4) 
that  Plato's  doutrine  of  a  mean  is  euppoBe<l  by  him  to  apply  not 
only  to  surfaces  aoil  soUils,  but  to  any  powers  whatever;  and  ho 
must  have  luiown,  if  Mania's  ejcplanaiioa  be  correct,  that  then 
was  no  iicgk  mean  between  two  cubes,  Wliat  Plato  chiefly  it- 
teails  to  express  is  thai  a  solid  requires  a  stronger  bond  than  » 
surface;  and  that  the  double  bond  which  is  given  by  a  proportJcD 
of  lour  terms  is  stronn;er  than  the  single  bond  of  three  term*.  Th« 
vagueness  of  his  language  does  not  allow  us  to  determioi)  whether 
anything  more  than  thia  was  intended  by  him. 

Leaving  the  further  explanation  of  these  details,  which  tlie  reader 
will  tind  discussed  at  length  in  Boockh  and  Martin,  we  may  return 
to  the  main  argument :  Why  did  fiod  inalce  the  world  'I  Like  man, 
he  must  hnve  a  purpose ;  and  bis  purpose  is  the  diffusion  of  that 
goodness  or  good  which  he  liimself  is.  The  torm  "gooilncBB  "  ii 
Dot  to  be  understood  in  this  passage  as  meaning  benovolenuu  or  love, 
in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  term,  but  rather  law,  oriler,  harmony, 
like  the  idea  of  good  in  the  Republic.  The  ancient  mythologors, 
and  even  the  Ilebrew  prophets,  had  spoken  of  the  jealousy  of  tiod; 
and  the  Greek  had  imagined  that  there  was  a  Nemesis  nltcodiag 
always  the  prosperity  of  mortals.  But  Plato  delights  to  think  (if 
Goil  as  the  author  of  order  in  hi*  works,  who,  liko  a  father,  live* 
over  again  in  bis  children,  and  can  never  havu  too  much  of  go«d  or 
friendship  among  bis  creatures.  Only,  as  thero  is  a  certain  rcmiMiit 
of  evil  inb'ireQt  in  matter  which  bo  cannot  get  rid  of,  ho  iletMsbei 
himself  from  them  and  leaves  tUem  to  themselves,  that  ho  may  bA 
guiltU'ss  of  their  faults  and  Bull'erings. 

Between  tlie  ideal  and  the  sensible  Plato    interposes   tlte    two    .' 
naturos  of  time  and  space.     Time  is  conceived  by  him  to  be  only    i 
the  shallow  or  imago  of  eternity,  which  over  is  and  never  liua  l>eea 
or  will  be,  but  is  describrd  in  a  figure  only  as  |iast  or  future.     Tlii*   ' 
b  one  of  the  great  thoughts  of  early  philosophy,  which  ;ire  etill  at 
difficult  to  our  minds  as  they  were  to  the  early  thinkers ;  or  porfaaps 
more  difficult,  because  we  more  distinctly  see  the  consequences  which 
■re  l.ivolved  in  such  an  hypothesis.     All  the  objections  which  may 
be  urged  against  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  ideaUty  of  space  and  time  at 
once   preis  upon  Ms.     If  time  is  unreal,  then  (dl  which  is  tontaincd 
In  time  ix  unreal  —  the  succession  of  human  thoughts  us  wcU  as  Uii 
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flux  of  fiensations ;  there  is  no  connecting  link  between  ^^ock^^umi 

and  oirra.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  conBcioos  that  knowledge 
is  independent  of  time,  that  truth  is  not  a  thing  of  yesterdaj  or 
to-morrow,  but  an  *'  eternal  now/'  To  the  *'  spectator  of  all  time 
and  all  existence  **  the  universe  remains  at  rest.  The  truths  of 
geometry  and  arithmetic  in  all  their  combinations  are  always  tha 
same.  The  generations  of  men,  like  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  come 
and  go,  but  the  mathematical  laws  by  which  the  world  is  governed 
remain,  and  seem  as  if  they  could  never  change.  The  ever-preseni 
image  of  space  is  transferred  to  time  —  succession  is  conceived  et 
extension.  (We  may  remark  that  Plato  has  done  away  with  the 
above  and  below  in  space,  as  he  has  done  away  with  the  past  and 
future  in  time.)  The  course  of  time,  unless  regularly  marked  by 
divisions  of  number,  partakes  of  the  indefiniteness  of  the  Hcraclitean 
flux.  By  such  reflections  we  may  conceive  the  Greek  to  have 
attained  the  metaphysical  conception  of  eternity,  which  to  the 
Hebrew  was  gained  by  meditation  on  the  Divine  Being.  No  one 
saw  that  this  objection  was  really  a  subjective,  and  involved  the  sab- 
jectivity  of  all  knowledge.  '*Non  in  tempore  sed  cum  tempore 
finxit  Deus  mundum,"  says  St.  Augustine,  repeating  a  thought 
derived  from  the  Timaeus,  but  apparently  unconscious  of  tlie  results 
to  which  his  doctrine  would  have  led. 

The  conception  of  space  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  what 
Plato  terms  the  "  containin<j  vessel  or  nurse  of  jieneration." 
Reflecting  on  the  simplest  kinds  of  external  objects,  which  to  the 
ancients  were  the  four  elements,  Plato  was  led  to  a  more  general 
notion  of  a  kind  out  of  which  they  were  all  fashioned.  Thus  seems 
to  have  arisen  the  first  dim  perception  of  v\-q  or  mattt»r,  which  has 
played  so  great  a  part  in  the  metaphysical  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
and  his  followers.  Akin  to  this,  for  we  can  hardly  distinguish 
between  such  extreme  abstractions,  is  space,  which  Plato,  perhaps 
inconsistently,  regards  as  eternal.  He  seems,  indeed,  more  willing 
to  admit  of  the  unreality  of  time  than  of  the  unreality  of  space ; 
because,  as  he  says,  we  have  a  notion  that  all  things  must  necessa- 
rily exist  in  space.  Yet  he  admits  that  our  knowledge  of  space  is 
of  a  dreamy  kind,  and  is  attained  by  a  spurious  reason  without  the 
help  of  sense.  (Cp.  the  hypotheses  and  images  of  Rep.  vi.  511.) 
That  two  things  can  be  two  in  a  real  sense  and  one  in  an  equaUy 
real,  though  not  the  same,  sense,  is  a  truth  to  which  Plato  has  not 
as  yet  attained.  In  his  attempt  to  conceive  of  space  and  matter  we 
must  remember  that  the  two  abstract  ideas  of  weight  and  extension, 
which  are  familiar  to  us,  had  never  passed  before  liis  mind. 

Thus  far  God,  working  according  to  an  eternal  pattern,  out  of  hii 
goodness  has  ci*eated  tlie  same,  the  otlier,  and  the  essence  (compare 
the  three  principles  of  the  Philebus  —  the  finite,  the  infinite,  and 
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tte  naion  of  the  two),  and  out  of  them  baa  formed  the  outer  circl* 
sf  the  fixed  stara  and  the  inner  circle  of  the  planetii,  divided  aucord- 
log  to  certain  muficail  intervale ;  be  has  also  created  time,  the  mov^ 
ing  image  at  eternity,  and  flpoce,  esteting  by  a  sort  of  neceinCy,  and 
hu^lly  distinguishable  Itodi  matter.  The  matter  outofnhiuh  tha 
-world  is  formed  is  not  absolutely  void,  but  retains  in  the  chaoa  cer- 
tain germs  or  traces  of  the  elements.  These  Plato,  like  Empedocle^ 
supposed  to  be  fcmr  in  number  —  fiK,  air,  earth,  and  trater-  The/ 
were  at  first  mixed  together,  and  in  the  process  of  creation  parted 
oompan/  from  each  other,  the  more  volatile  elemeotB  of  fire  and  air 
propelliiig  water  and  earth.  They  are  so  far  from  being  elemeaCs 
or  letters  in  the  higher  sense  that  they  are  not  even  syllables  or  first 
compounds.  The  real  elements  are  the  simplest  forma  of  triangles ; 
tat  all  solids  are  terminated  by  surfaces,  and  all  surfaces  are  resolv 
ftble  into  triangles.  These  are  of  two  kinds :  the  rectangular 
scalene,  which  is  the  half  of  an  equllatornl  triangle  and  has  the 
hypothenuse  double  the  lesser  aide  —  this  from  the  greater  regular- 
ity of  its  proportions  is  conceived  by  Flato  to  ba  the  most  beautiful 
of  scalene  triangles,  and  is  therefore  chiefly  employed  in  the  creation 
of  the  world,  having,  moreover,  an  infinite  variety  of  forms.  There 
ia  also  the  rectangular  isosceles  triangle,  which  has  one  form  only, 
knd  is  [ess  adapted  for  construction' 

Out  of  these  triangles  Plato  proceeds  to  generate  the  four  first  of 
the  five  regular  solids,  perhaps  forgetting  tlutt  he  is  only  construct- 
ing surfaces  which  have  no  solidity.  The  first  solid  is  a  reguhir 
pyramid,  of  which  the  base  and  sides  are  formed  by  four  equilateral 
or  twenty-four  scalene  triangles.  The  second  solid  is  composed  of 
the  same  triangles,  which  unite  as  eight  eqiulateral  triangles  and 
make  one  solid  angle  out  of  four  plane  angles  —  six  of  these  angle* 
Ibrm  a  regular  octahedron.  The  third  solid  is  a  regular  icosabe- 
dron,  having  twenty  triangular  equilateral  bases,  and  therefore  ISO 
rectangular  scalene  triangles.  The  fourth  regular  solid,  or  cube,  ia 
fcnned  by  the  combination  of  four  isosceles  triangles  into  one  s<inan 
■ad  of  six  squares  into  a  cube.  The  fifth  regular  solid,  or  dodeclk- 
hedroQ,  cannot  he  formed  by  a  combination  of  either  kind  of  trito* 
gle,  but  each  of  its  faces  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  thirty 
biangles  of  another  kind.  Probably  Flato  notices  this  as  the  onljr 
wmaining  regular  polyhedron,  which  from  its  approximaticin  to  • 
Klobe,  and  possibly  because,  as  Plotarch  remarks,  it  is  composed  (A 
13X^0^=390  scalene  triangles  (Platon.  Quaeat.  fi),  repreaentiiig 
thus  the  signs  and  degrees  of  the  Zodiac,  as  well  as  the  months  and 
days  ol'the  year,  God  may  be  said  to  have  "  used  in  tlie  delineation  ' 
rf  the  uni.-erse,"  According  to  Plato  the  earth  was  composed  at 
onbca.  the  aL'  of  regular  octahedrons,  the  water  of  regular  icosah«> 
droos,  'he  fire  of  regular  pyramids.  The  slsbilty  of  the  three  last 
tncreaseB  with  the  numbcir  of  figures. 
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The  elomeiitt  are  snppoaed  to  puM  lato  one  MMthff.  W<» 
rraiember  that  tbeae  trangformationii  are  not  the  twumfaiiBtiona  ef 
real  solidv  but  of  imaginary  geometrical  fignxes;  in  other  wordi^  we 
are  compoeing  and  decomposing  the  fiwes  and  not  the  hrmB  of  the 
trianglea.  Yet  perhaps  Plato  may  regard  them  as  onlj  the  fynm 
which  are  impreiwed  on  preezistent  matter.  It  is  remarkable  that 
he  should  speak  of  each  of  these  solids  as  a  posalUe  worid  in  iisel( 
though  upon  the  whole  he  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  they  are  one. 
To  suppose  that  these  forms  are  infinite,  as  Democritua  had  said, 
would  be,  as  he  satirically  obsenresi  "  the  mark  of  *  very  indwiinite 
mind." 

The  twenty  triangular  faces  of  an  ieosahedron  form  the  ftoea  or 
ddes  of  two  regular  octahedrons  and  of  a  regular  pyramid  (S0  =  8 
X  ^4-^) ;  lu^d  therefore,  according  to  Plato,  *  particle  of  water 
when  decomposed  is  supposed  to  give  two  partides  of  air  and  one 
of  fire.  So  because  an  octahedron  giTos  the  sides  of  two  pyramida 
(8  =  4  X  S)»  *  particle  of  air  is  resolved  into  two  particles  of  fire. 

The  transformation  is  effected  by  the  superior  power  or  nnmbcr 
of  the  conquering  elements.  The  manner  of  the  change  is  (1)  • 
separation  of  portions  of  the  elements  finom  the  mass  in  which  they 
are  collected ;  (2)  a  resolution  of  them  into  their  own  original  tri- 
angles ;  and  (3)  a  reunion  of  them  in  new  forms.  The  finer  natures 
are  those  which  have  the  fewest  bases,  and  being  the  most  cutting 
have  the  advantage  in  any  disturbances  of  matter ;  they  force  their 
way  in,  but  are  sometimes  crushed  by  the  weight  or  hardness  of  the 
TOiTounding  element.  Plato  himself  proposes  the  question,  why  does 
motion  continue  at  all  when  the  elements  are  settled  in  their  places  ? 
The  answer  is,  that  although  the  world  has  been  reduced  to  order 
by  the  Creator,  the  circular  motion  still  retains  a  condensing  power, 
and  thrusts  three  of  the  elements  into  each  other  and  into  the  fourth. 
Changes  can  only  be  effected  by  the  greater  number  or  power  of 
dissimilars;  when  there  is  assinulation  there  is  rest.  Hre,  air, 
water  have  a  decomposing  effect  on  all  the  four,  but  earth  has  no 
similar  power  over  them.  No  single  particle  of  the  elements  is  via- 
ible,  but  only  the  aggregates  of  them  are  seen.  The  different  sul^ 
ordinate  species  which  are  formed  out  of  them  depend  upon  the 
sizes  of  the  original  triangles.  The  obvious  physical  phenomena 
fiom  which  Plato  has  gathered  his  views  of  the  relations  of  the  ele- 
ments seems  to  be  the  effect  of  fire  upon  air,  water,  and  earth,  and 
of  water  upon  earth.  The  particles  are  supposed  by  him  to  be  in  » 
perpetual  process  of  circulation  caused  by  inequality.  This  |aooeaa 
of  circulation  does  not  admit  of  a  vacuum.  Yet  he  appears  to  be 
Inconsistent  with  himself.  For  in  some  of  his  remarks,  e.  g^  in  hia 
strange  account  of  the  phenomena  of  respiration,  he  supposes  air  to 
be  incompressible,  as  water  really  is,  while  in  other  places  he  sup* 
poseb  air  to  be  condensed.     And  even  the  moFt  penetrating  element 
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8k,  like  at)  the  rest,  ia  composed  of  angles,  and  tlierefbre  CBOBCit 
find  &  WB.-J  into  other  geometricaJ  figurea  without  leaving  a  rold, 
however  small. 

Of  the  phenomena  of  light  and  henvy  he  speaks  nflerwarils,  whea 
treating,'  of  sensation,  but  they  may  be  more  conveniently  considered 
by  ua  in  this  place.  They  ore  not,  he  says,  to  be  explained  by 
"  above  "  and  •■  below,"  nhich  in  the  universal  glcii>e  have  no  exist- 
ence, but  by  the  attraction  of  similarB  towards  the  great  masses  of 
siuiilar  sabstances ;  fire  to  fire,  air  to  air.  earth  to  earth.  Plato'i 
docinne  of  attraction  implies  not  only  (1)  the  atlraotioti  of  smaller 
bodies  to  larger  oniia,  but  (I)  of  eimilar  eletaents  to  ono  another. 
Had  he  stopped  at  the  first  ho  would  have  arrived,  though,  perhaps, 
wirhout  any  further  result  or  any  sense  of  the  i^nsatneas  of  the  tUt- 
covery,  at  the  modern  doctrinu  of  gravitation.  Ho  does  not  observe 
;hat  water  has  an  ei]wt1  tendency  towards  both  water  and  earih. 
So  easily  did  the  moat  obvious  facts  which  were  bconsiatent  with 
his  theories  escape  him. 

The  general  physical  doctrines  of  the  Timacus  may  be  summed 
up  ns  follows :  (1)  Plato  supposes  the  greater  masses  of  tho  elements 
to  have  been  settlud  in  their  places  at  the  creation  :  (2)  the  four 
elements  are  fomted  of  rectangular  triangles  Tariously  combined 
into  regular  solid  figures;  (3)  three  of  them,  fire,  air,  and  water, 
admit  of  transformation  iulo  one  another ;  the  fourth,  earth,  cannot 
be  similarly  transformed  :  (4)  difiVrunt  siiea  of  the  same  triangles 
form  the  lesser  species  of  each  element :  (5)  there  is  an  attracdon 
of  the  lesser  to  the  greater,  and  of  like  to  like.  Like  Empedocles, 
Plato  divides  rhe  earth  from  the  other  elemeots ;  with  the  alomisls, 
he  attributes  the  differences  of  substances  to  diflerences  in  the  fbnni 
of  atoms.  But  he  does  not  explain  the  process  by  which  geometri- 
cal surfaces  become  solids;  and  he  characteristically  ridicolea 
DemocrituB  for  not  sedng  that  the  good  and  the  true  "  are  of  ih* 
nature  of  the  finite." 


1 


The  astronomy  of  Plato  is  based  on  the  t 
■amu  and  the  others,  which  God  combined  in  the  crQaliou  of  the 
world.  The  soul  which  is  compounded  of  the  same,  the  other,  and 
thu  essence,  \»  diffuseil  from  tlie  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the 
heavens.  We  speak  indeed  of  a  soul  of  the  universe ;  but  more 
truly  regarded,  the  universe  of  the  Timaeus  is  a  soul,  governed  by 
miod,  and  bolding  in  solution  a  residuum  of  matter,  which  the 
author  of  tho  world  is  unable  to  expel,  and  of  which  Plato  cannot 
l«ll  us  the  oripn.  Tho  creation,  in  Plato's  sense,  is  really  the  crea- 
tion of  order  in  tho  world ;  and  the  first  step  in  giving  onkr  is  tfas 
division  of  tho  heavens  into  an  inner  and  outer  circle  of  the  saoM 
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■ad  the  other,  of  the  indlTisiUe  end  ^TiilUo^  mnewering  to 
•pheres  of  the  fixed  stars  and  of  the  phmetSi  all  together 
around  the  earth,  which  is  their  centre.  To  as  there  is  *  diflloullj 
in  apprehending  how  that  which  is  indivisible  can  be  divided  bytftis 
eoorses  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  how  that  which  is  at  rest  can  also  be 
in  motion.  The  whole  description  is  so  ideal  and  ImaginaliTe,  thaft 
we  can  hardl/  venture  to  attribute  to  many  of  Plato's  words  in  tha 
Timaeus  any  more  meaning  than  to  his  mythical  account  of  tha 
heavens  in  the  Bepublic  and  in  the  Fhaedrus.  The  stars  axe  also 
gods,  and  the  original  habitations  of  the  souls  of  men,  firom  whiok 
they  come  and  to  which  they  will  hereafter  return.  In  attribatiag 
to  them  only  the  most  perfect  motion  —  that  which  is  on  the  sama 
spot  or  circling  around  the  same  —  he  might  perhaps  have  said  that 
to  '^  the  spectator  of  all  existence  and  all  time,"  to  borrow  once  move 
his  own  grand  expression,  or  viewed,  in  the  language  of  Splnoaap 
**  sub  specie  aeternitatis,"  they  were  still  at  rest,  but  i^ppeared  to 
move  in  order  to  teach  men  the  periods  of  time.  Although  abacH 
lutely  in  motion,  they  are  relatively  at  rest ;  or  we  may  conceive  of 
them  as  resting,  while  the  space  in  which  they  are  contained,  or  tlia 
whole  anima  mundi  revolves. 

A  different  motion  is  ascribed  to  the  planets  and  to  the  fixed 
stars.  The  universe  revolves  around  a  centre  once  in  twenty-four 
hours,  but  the  orbits  of  the  fixed  stars  take  a  different  direction 
from  those  of  the  planets  —  the  first  moving  in  a  circle  from  lefl  to 
right,  the  second  diagonally  from  right  to  lefl ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  first  move  in  the  path  of  the  equator,  the  second  in  the  patli  of 
the  ecliptic.  The  motion  of  the  second  is  controlled  by  the  first,  and 
hence  the  oblique  line  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  move  becomes 
a  spiral.  The  motion  of  the  same  is  said  to  be  undivided,  whereas 
the  inner  motion  is  split  into  six  portions  or  intervals  containing 
seven  unequal  orbits  —  three  in  ratios  of  two,  and  three  in  ratios  of 
three,  —  the  Sun,  Mercury,  Venus  moving  in  one  direction  with 
equal  swiftness ;  the  remaining  four.  Moon,  Saturn,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
with  equal  swiflness  to  the  former  three  and  to  one  another.  Thus 
juises  the  following  progression:  Moon  1,  Sun  2,  Venus  S,  Mer- 
cury 4,  Mars  8,  Jupiter  9,  Saturn  27.  This  series  of  numbers  is  the 
compound  of  the  two  Pythagorean  ratios,  having  the  same  intervala 
as  the  mixture  which  was  originally  divided  in  forming  the  soul  of 
♦he  world. 

Plato  was  struck  by  the  phenomenon  of  Mercury,  Venus,  and  the 
Sun  appearing  to  overtake  and  be  overtaken  by  one  another.  The 
trie  reason  of  this,  namely,  that  they  lie  within  the  circle  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  was  unknown  to  him,  and  the  reason  which  he  gives  — 
that  they  move  in  opposite  directions  to  the  four  other  planets  —  is 
far  from  explaining  the  appearance  of  them  in  the  heavens.  AU 
the  planets,  including  the  sun,  are  carried  round  in  the  daily  motioi 
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it  die  circle  of  the  fixed  itarg,  and  their  oblique  molion  gives  tb« 
explanation  of  the  dilTerent  lengths  of  the  aua't  course  in  diSerent 
parts  of  the  world.  The  fixed  stars  have  two  movements  —  a  move- 
ment  on  the  name  spot  aroun<l  an  axis,  which  Plato  calls  the  move- 
ment of  thought  about  the  same ;  as  well  as  the  forward  movement 
in  their  orbit  which  is  common  to  the  whole  circle. 

The  revolution  of  the  world  around  the  earth,  which  is  accom- 
plished in  a  single  day  taui  night,  is  described  as  being  the  most 
perfect.  Yet  Plato  also  speaks  of  an  "  annus  magnus  "  or  cyclical 
year,  b  which  periods  wonderful  for  their  compbxity  are  found  to 
coincide  in  a  perfect  number,  i.  e,,  n  number  wUch  equnli  the  sum 
of  its  factors.  This,  although  not  literally  contradictory,  it  in  spirit 
irreconcilable  with  the  perfect  revolution  of  twenty-four  lioiirs. 
The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  complexity  of  the  appear- 
ances and  occultations  of  the  planets,  which,  if  the  Gxed  stars  aro 
supposed  to  be  moving  around  the  centre  once  in  twenty-tour  hours, 
must  be  confined  to  the  efieots  produced  by  the  seven  planets.  Tha 
truth  is  that  Plato  seems  to  confuse  the  actual  observation  of  tha 
heavens  with  his  desire  to  find  in  them  mathematical  perfection. 
The  same  spirit  is  carried  yet  ftirther  by  him  in  the  Laws,  u  which 
he  refuses  to  allow  the  pliuiel«  or  wandering  stars  U>  be  called  b^ 
thb  name,  and  the  common  opinion  about  them  is  deemed  blas- 
phemy. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  much  discussed  question  of  Iha 
rotation  or  immobility  of  the  earth.  Plato's  doctrine  on  this  sub- 
feet  is  contained  in  the  following  words  :  "  The  earth  which  is  onr 
nurse  compacted  (or  circling)  around  the  pole  which  is  extended 
through  the  universe,  he  made  to  be  the  gnardian  and  artificer  of 
night  and  day,  first  and  eldest  of  gods  that  are  in  the  interior  of 
heaven."  There  is  an  unfortunate  doubt  (1)  in  this  passage  about 
the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  which  is  tiAiislated  "  compacted  "  or 
"  circling,"  and  is  e<]ually  capable  of  either  sense.  A  doubt  (3) 
may  also  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  words  "  artificer  of  day  and 
night"  are  consistent  with  the  mere  passive  causation  of  ihem,  pro- 
duced by  the  immobility  of  the  earth  in  the  midst  of  the  circling 
universe.  We  must  admit,  further,  (3)  that  Aristotle  attributed  la 
Plato  the  doctrine  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  Yet  the  rcasooi 
which  may  be  urged  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  argument  are  far 
Mionger.  For,  firstly,  if  the  earth  goes  around  with  tha  outer 
heaven  and  the  planets,  including  among  them  the  sun,  in  twenty* 
four  hours,  there  is  no  possibility  of  accounting  for  the  alternation  of 
iay  and  night,  or  for  aoy  movement  of  the  heavens ;  for  the  equal 
motion  of  the  earth  and  heavens  would  have  the  effect  of  absolute 
Immobility.  Nor,  secondly  can  we  suppose  with  Mr.  Groie.  that 
Plalo  has  fallen  unawares  ii^to  this  enormous  coniradiction  ;  for 
thougb  he  was   ignorant  of  many  things  wtiicb    are  familiar  to   111, 
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Mid  often  confused  in  his  ideas  where  we  have  become  clear,  m 
have  no  right  to  attribute  to  him  a  childiah  want  of  reasoning  alxMt 
▼ery  simple  facts,  or  an  inability  to  understand  the  necessaiy  do* 
ductions  from  geometrical  6gures  or  movements.  Of  the  causes  of 
day  and  night  the  pre-Socratic  philosophers,  and  especially  the 
Pythagoreans,  gave  various  accounts,  and  therefore  the  question  can 
hardly  be  imagined  to  have  escaped  him.  Thirdly,  Mr.  Groto  sup- 
poses, not  that  iXXo^hrqv  means  **  circling,"  or  that  this  is  the  sense 
in  which  Aristotle  understood  the  word,  but  that  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  is  necessarily  implied  in  its  adherence  to  the  cosmical 
But  (a)  if  Plato  did  not  see  that  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  it 
and  of  the  heavens  around  the  earth  in  equal  times  was  inoonsisteni 
with  the  alternation  of  day  and  night,  neither  need  we  suppose  that 
he  would  have  seen  the  immobility  of  the  earth  to  be  inconsisteni 
with  the  rotation  of  the  axis.  And  (^)  what  proof  is  there  that  the 
axis  of  the  world  revolves  at  all  ?  (y)  The  comparison  of  the  two 
passages  quoted  by  Mr.  Grote  (see  p.  19  of  his  pamphlet  on  ^  Hie 
Rotation  of  the  Earth")  from  Aristotle  De  Coelo  (c.  IS,  It^ioc  — 
yeypajTraij  and  c.  14,  rffi.€U  —  fi€a'ov)  clearly  shows,  although  this 
is  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  that  Aristotle,  as  Proclus  and 
Simplicius  supposed,  understood  lAAco-^ai  in  the  Timaeus  to  mean 
circling  or  revolving.  For  the  second  passage,  in  which  motion  on 
an  axis  is  expressly  mentioned,  refers  to  the  first,  but  this  would  be 
unmeaning  unless  IW^a-OaL  in  the  first  passage  meant  rotation  on  an 
axis.  (4)  The  immobility  of  the  earth  is  more  in  accordance  with 
Plato's  other  writings  than  the  opposite  hypothesis.  For  in  the 
Phaedo  the  earth  is  described  as  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  is  not 
said  to  be  in  motion.  In  the  Republic  the  pilgrims  appear  to  be 
looking  out  from  the  earth  upon  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
in  the  Phaedrus,  Hestia,  who  remains  immovable  in  the  house  of 
Zeus  while  the  other  gods  go  in  procession,  is  probably  the  symbol 
of  the  earth,  who  is  here  called  the  first  and  eldest  of  the  gods. 
These  passages  are  not  conclusive,  but  then,  again,  the  silence  of 
Plato  in  them  is  more  favorable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immobility  of 
the  earth  than  to  the  opposite.  If  he  had  meant  to  say  that  the 
earth  revolves  on  her  axis,  he  would  probably  have  expressed  this  in 
distinct  words,  and  have  explained  the  relation  of  her  movements  to 
those  of  the  other  heavenly  bodies.  (5)  Tlic  meaning  of  the  words 
•*  artificer  of  day  and  night "  is  literally  true  according  to  Plato's 
view.  For  the  alternation  of  day  and  night  is  not  produced  by  the 
motion  of  the  heavens  alone,  or  by  the  immobility  of  the  earth  alone, 
but  by  both  together ;  and  that  which  has  the  inherent  force  or 
energy  to  remain  at  rest  when  all  other  bodies  are  moving,  may  be 
truly  said  to  act,  equally  with  them.  (6)  We  should  not  lay  to# 
much  stress  on  Aristotle  having  adopted  the  other  interpretation  of 
Ihe  words,  although  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  thinks  that  he  coidd 
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t  tiave  been  ignornat  either  of  the  doctrino  of  PInia  or  of  the 
e  which  he  inWaded  lo  give  to  the  word  iAAo;i<nji'.  For  thb 
eitationi  of  Plato  in  Aristotle  are  frequently  miBinterpreted  by  him ; 
and  he  icema  hardly  ever  to  bnve  had  in  hia  miod  the  connection 
in  which  they  occur.  In  thii  instance  the  alluaion  a  very  alight, 
&tid  there  ia  no  reason  lo  auppose  that  the  diurnal  revoludoa  of  iha 
heavens  was  present  to  his  uiiad.  Hence  we  need  not  aitributa  lo 
him  the  error  front  which  we  are  defending  Plato. 

§   6. 

Hie  aoal  of  the  world  is  &amed  on  the  anaJogy  of  the  son]  of 
man,  and  many  traoes  of  anthropomorphism  blend  with  Plato*! 
highest  flights  of  idealism.  The  heavenly  bodies  are  endowed  with 
thought,  the  principle  of  the  same  is  the  true  law  of  the  human  mind 
u  well  as  of  the  Gied  stars.  The  soul  of  man  ia  made  out  of  the 
remaina  of  the  cup  which  contained  the  aame,  the  other,  and  the 
essence;  these  remains,  however,  are  diluted  to  the  third  degree; 
or,  speaking  still  in  a  figure,  there  are  dregs  of  necessity  which  are 
mingled  with  them.  The  humau  soul,  like  tlie  cosmical,  is  iVamed 
before  the  body,  as  the  mind  is  before  the  soul  of  either  —  this  is 
the  order  of  the  divine  work  —  and  the  finer  parts  of  the  Ijody, 
which  are  more  akin  to  the  soul,  such  as  the  spinal  marrow,  are 
prior  to  the  bonea  and  flcah.  The  brain,  which  is  the  vessel  of  ths 
•oul,  is  (nearly)  in  the  form  of  a  globe,  which  is  the  image  of  the 
gods  and  the  figure  of  tlie  fixed  stars  and  of  the  universe. 

There  is,  however,  an  incouBisteocy  in  Plate's  manner  of  cooceir- 
ing  the  soul  of  man;  he  cannot  get  rid  of  the  clement  of  necessity 
which  is  allowed  to  enter.  He  does  not,  like  Kant,  attempt  lo  Tin- 
dicaCe  for  man  a  freedom  out  of  space  and  time  ;  but  be  acknowl* 
edges  him  lo  be  subject  to  the  influence  of  external  causes,  and 
leavea  hardly  any  place  for  freedom  of  the  will.  The  lusts  of  men 
are  caused  by  their  bodily  constitution,  though  they  may  be  In- 
creased by  bad  educadon  and  bad  laws,  which  implies  that  they 
may  be  decreased  by  good  education  and  good  laws.  He  appear* 
to  have  an  inkling  of  the  truth  that  to  tlie  higher  nar.ure  of  nuu 
evil  is  involuntary.  Still,  b  the  Umaeua,  as  well  as  in  the  Law^ 
be  regards  vices  and  crimes  as  simply  involuntary  ;  they  sre  di»- 
<taaes  analogous  to  the  diseases  of  the  body,  and  arising  ont  of  tlM 
same  causes.  If  we  draw  together  the  opposite  polea  of  Plato's 
system,  we  find  that,  like  Spinoza,  he  combines  idsaliim  with 
fttalism. 

The  soul  of  man  is  ^vided  by  him  into  three  ports,  answering 
roughly  lo  the  cbariu'^er  and  steeds  of  the  Pbaedrus.  and  lo  the 
X<iynt,  6vp,oi,  and  tVif'u/uu  of  the  Republic  and  Nicomicheau 
Ethics.     First,  there  is  the  immortal  part  wUuh  is  sealed  io  the 
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bvmiiii  and  b  alone  dinne»  and  akin  to  tbe  moI  of  tbe  mil 
Secondly,  there  is  the  higher  mortal  sool  which,  thoo^^  liable  te 
pertarbations  of  her  own,  takes  the  side  of  reason  against  tlw  lamm 
appetites.  The  seat  of  this  is  the  heart.  In  which  ooorage,  anger, 
and  all  the  nobler  affections  are  supposed  to  reside.  There  is  alao 
a  third  or  appedtiye  soul,  which  receives  the  commands  of  tlw 
immortal  part,  not  immediately  but  mediately,  tfaroogh  Uie  hig^ber 
mortal  nature,  which  reflects  in  the  HTer  the  admonltioas  aad 
threats  of  the  reason. 

The  liyer  is  imagined  by  Plato  to  be  a  smooth  and  bright  hiIh 
stance,  having  a  store  of  sweetness  and  also  of  bitterness,  wUch  re«» 
son  freely  uses  in  the  execution  of  her  mandates.  In  this  regioot  aa 
andent  superstition  told,  were  to  be  found  intimations  of  the  fbtore. 
But  Plato  is  carefid  to  observe  that  this  knowledge  Is  only  glToa 
In  a  measure  to  the  inferior  parts  of  man,  and  then  requizes  to  be 
interpreted  by  the  superior.  Beason,  and  not  enthusiasm,  Is  tlia 
true  guide  of  man ;  he  is  only  insfrfrad  whep  he  is  demented  b/ 
some  distemper  or  possession.  The  ancient  saying,  ^  that  only  a 
man  in  hiti  nenses  can  judge  of  his  own  actions,"  is  approved  by 
modem  philosophy  too.  The  same  irony  which  appears  in  Plato's 
remark,  '^  that  the  men  of  old  time  must  sorely  have  known  the 
gods  who  were  their  ancestors,  and  we  must  believe  them  as  the 
law  requires,"  is  also  manifest  in  his  account  of  divination. 

The  appetitive  soul  is  seated  in  the  belly,  and  there  imprisoned 
like  a  wild  beast,  far  away  from  the  council  chamber,  as  Plate 
graphically  calls  the  head,  in  order  that  the  animal  passions  may 
not  interfere  with  the  deliberations  of  reason.  Though  the  soul  is 
independent  of  the  body,  yet  we  cannot  help  seeing  that  Plato  has 
really  modeled  the  soul  on  the  body  -—  this  threefold  division  in  fiMt 
springing  from  the  head  and  heart  and  belly.  The  human  soul 
differs  frt>m  the  soul  of  the  world  in  this  respect,  that  she  is  envel- 
oped and  finds  her  expression  in  matter,  whereas  the  soul  of  ^ 
world  is  the  element  in  which  matter  moves.  The  breath  of  maa 
is  within  him,  but  the  air  or  ether  of  heaven  is  the  element  which 
aurrounds  him  and  all  things. 

Pleasure  and  pain  are  attributed  in  the  Timaeus  to  the  sudden- 
ness of  our  sensations  —  the  first  being  a  sudden  restoraUon,  the 
second  a  sudden  violation,  of  nature  (cp.  Fhilebus).  The  sensi^ 
tlons  become  conscious  to  us  when  they  are  exceptional.  Sight  is 
not  attended  either  by  pleasure  or  pain,  but  hunger  and  the  appeas- 
ing of  hunger  are  pleasant  and  painful  because  they  are  extraor- 
dLaary. 

§6. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  connect  the  physiologies!  speculations  of 
Plato  either  with  ancient  or  modem  medicine.     What  light  I  oai 
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<iaoy  on  them  will  be  deriTed  from  the  comparison  of  theiu  witb 
hii  ^nerol  syitem. 

There  is  no  principle  so  ftpparent  in  the  physics  of  the  Timaeoii 
or  in  ancient  physica  generally,  as  that  of  conlinuily.  The  world 
is  conceived  of  ae  a  whole,  and  the  elements  are  formed  into  and 
out  of  one  another;  the  infinite  subatnnces  and  proceaeei  are  hardlf 
known  or  noticed.  And  so  the  human  body  Is  conceived  of  aa  a 
whole,  and  the  different  substances  of  which,  to  a  superltcial  ob- 
Berrer,  it  appears  to  l>e  composed  —  tlie  blood,  flesh,  tuoews,  and 
bono  —  like  the  element?  of  whiuh  thef  are  formed,  are  siippOAod 
to  pass  into  one  another  in  regular  order,  while  the  inGntte  com- 
plexity of  the  human  frame  remains  unobserved.  And  the  source 
nf  diseasei  is  the  inversion  of  this  onler  —  when  the  natural  propor- 
tioDi  of  the  four  elements  are  disturbed,  and  the  secondary  buIi- 
■Inncea  which  are  formed  out  of  them,  namely,  blood,  flesh,  sinews, 
bone,  are  generated  in  an  inverse  order. 

Flato  found  heat  and  tir  within  the  human  frame,  and  the  blood 
circulating  in  every  part.  He  assumes,  in  language  almost  unintelli- 
gible to  us,  that  an  inner  net  work  of  fire,  having  opening*  and  an 
exterior  envelopment  of  air,  commencing  at  thu  passages  of  Ihe 
throat,  encased  a  great  part  of  the  human  frame.  This  case,  or 
network  of  fire  is  a  figure  or  fancy,  under  which  Pinto  describes 
the  internal  best  of  the  body,  and  which  he  mode  the  containing 
vessel  of  some  of  the  organs,  because  fire  was  composed  of  the 
finest  particles,  and  was  therefore  impenetrable  by  the  other  ele- 
ments. The  entire  net  has  two  lesser  nets  or  openings,  one  loading 
to  the  stomach,  the  other  to  the  lungs :  and  the  latter  is  forked  or 
divided  at  the  upper  end  into  the  passages  which  lead  to  the  wm- 
trils  and  to  the  mouth. 

Of  the  anatomy  and  functions  of  the  body  he  was  almost  entjrelj 
^orant;  he  know  nothing  of  the  uses  of  the  nerves  in  conveying 
motion  and  sensation,  which  ho  attributes  to  the  veins ;  he  wai 
ftlso  ignorant  of  the  distinction  between  veins  and  arteries ;  the 
•pical  marrow  be  conceived  to  be  the  seed  of  generation  :  ha  had 
absolutely  no  idea  of  the  phenomena  of  respiration,  which  he  attrib- 
utes lo  a  law  of  equalization  in  nature,  the  air  which  is  breathed 
out,  displacing  other  air  which  finds  a  way  in  through  the  parol ; 
lie  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  process  of  digestion.  Kxcept 
the  general  divisions  into  the  spleen,  the  liver,  the  belljr,  and  tha 
luiigs,  and  the  obvious  distinctions  of  flesh,  hones,  and  the  limbs  of 
the  body,  we  find  nothiug  that  reminds  us  of  anatomical  facts. 
{lut  we  find  much  which  is  derived  from  his  theory  of  the  universe, 
•nd  transferred  to  man.  The  microcosm  of  the  human  frame  Is  tha 
tesscr  image  of  the  macrocosm.  The  came  ei)ui]ioi9e  is  to  be  main- 
tained in  both ',  the  animal  is  a  "  sort  of  heaven  "  to  the  particles 
~l'  the  blood  which  circulate  in  it.     Childhood  is  the  chaos  or  first 
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tmUd  finx  of  sense  prior  to  the  establishment  of  order;  Um 
valt  of  time  which  may  be  obserred  m  some  intermittent  feren 
respond  to  the  intervals  of  the  elements.  The  human  framep  Kka 
the  universe,  is  formed  out  of  triangles,  the  yery  finest  sort  of  all 
being  those  which  are  used  in  making  the  spinal  marrow ;  and  tlw 
process  of  digestion  is  carried  on  by  the  superior  sharpness  of  the 
triangles  of  the  substances  of  the  human  body  to  the  substances 
which  are  introduced  into  it  in  the  ehape  of  fixKL  The  freshesl 
and  acutest  forms  of  triangles  are  those  that  are  found  in  chililraiiy 
but  they  become  more  obtuse  with  advancing  years ;  and  when  they 
finally  wear  out  and  fall  to  piecet,  old  age  and  death  supervene. 

As  in  the  Republic,  Plato  is  still  the  enemy  of  the  puxgatlva 
treatment  of  physidans,  which,  except  in  extreme  cases,  no  man  of 
sense  will  ever  adopt.  For,  as  he  adds,  perhaps  with  an  insight 
into  the  truth,  ^  every  disease  is  akin  to  the  nature  of  the  liiing 
being  and  is  only  irritated  by  stimulants."  He  is  of  opinion  that 
nature  should  be  left  to  herself,  and  is  inclined  to  think  that  physi- 
cians are  in  vain.  As  in  the  Charmides  he  tells  us  that  the  body 
cannot  be  cured  without  the  soul,  so  in  the  Timaeus  he  strongly 
asserts  the  sympathy  of  soul  and  body,  any  defect  of  which  is  the 
occasion  of  the  greatest  discord  and  disproportion.  We  cannot 
deny  that  his  conception  of  the  human  body  falls  under  the  condem- 
nation which  Hippocrates,  or  some  one  writing  in  his  spirit  (''  On 
Ancient  Medicine  "),  has  passed  upon  h^'pothetical  medicine ;  and 
yet,  amid  all  his  extravagance,  he  is  not  deserted  by  a  true  tact* 

§7. 

In  Plato's  explanation  of  sensation  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that 
he  has  not  the  same  distinct  conception  of  organs  of  sense  which 
is  familiar  to  ourselves.  The  senses  are  not  instruments,  but 
rather  passages,  through  which  external  objects  strike  upon  the 
mind.  The  eye  is  the  aperture  through  which  the  stream  of 
vision  passes,  the  ear  is  the  aperture  through  which  the  vibrations 
of  sound  pass.  But  that  the  complex  structure  of  the  eye  or  the 
ear  is  in  any  sense  the  cause  of  sight  and  hearing  he  seems  hardly 
to  be  aware. 

The  process  of  sight  is  the  most  complicated,  and  consists  of 
three  elements  —  the  light  which  is  supposed  to  reside  within  the 
"jye,  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  emitted  from  external  ob- 
jects. When  the  light  of  the  eye  meets  the  light  of  the  sun,  and 
Doth  together  meet  the  light  issuing  from  an  external  objecl,  this 
is  the  simple  act  of  sight.  When  the  particles  of  light  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  object  are  exactly  equal  to  the  particles  of  the  visual 
ray  which  meet  them  from  within,  then  the  body  is  transparent. 
If  they  are  larger  and  dilate  the  visual  ray  which  mingles  with 
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■  is  produced  by  ihein ;  if  they  a 
black.  Other  phonomena  are  produced  by  the  rariety  and  it 
of  light.  A  sudden  flnah  of  fire  sC  once  eliciU  lij^bt  and  n 
from  (lie  eye.  A  more  subdued  light  of  fire,  which  toucbev  the 
■ur&ce  Bud  mingles  wiUi  the  moisture  of  the  eye,  producoa  a  red 
color.  Out  of  these  elements  all  other  colors  are  supposed  to  be 
derived.  All  of  them  are  coiubioations  of  light  and  fire  with  white 
and  black.  Plato  himself  tells  us  that  he  doee  not  know  in  what 
proportions  they  combine,  and  lie  is  of  opinion  that  such  knowledge 
IB  granted  lo  the  gods  only.  To  have  seen  the  affiuity  of  them  to 
each  other  and  their  connection  with  light,  b  not  a  bad  basi«  for 
a  theory  of  colors.  We  must  roiaember  that  they  were  i.ot  dii- 
tinctly  defined  to  his,  as  they  are  to  our  eyes ;  be  saw  them,  not 
as  they  are  divided  in  the  priem,  or  artificially  manulactured  fat 
the  painter's  use,  but  as  they  ejdit  in  nature,  blended  and  confused 
with  one  another. 

We  can  bnrdly  agree  with  him  when  he  tells  lu  that  smells  do 
not  admit  of  Itinds.  He  seems  lo  think  that  no  definite  quaiitiei 
can  attach  to  bodies  which  are  in  a  state  of  traneition  or  eraponk- 
tion ;  but  he  makes  the  subtle  obiervntion  that  uaclls  must  be  denser 
than  air,  though  tliinner  than  watvr.  The  proof  of  this  is  that  air 
can  percolate  without  any  accompanying  smell. 

The  affections  pei^uliar  to  the  tongue  are  of  various  kinds,  and, 
like  many  other  aQ'ections,  arise  out  of  composition  and  divbioo. 
Some  of  them  are  produced  by  astringent,  others  by  abstergent  gu)> 
stances,  stronger  or  weaker,  acting  upon  the  testing  instruments  of 
the  tongue,  and  producing  a  more  or  less  disagreeable  sensation, 
while  other  particles  congenial  to  the  tongue  barmoniie  tliem, 
according  to  their  nature.  The  instrumcnta  of  taste  reach  to  the 
heart.  Plato  has  a  hvely  sense  of  the  manner  in  which  sensatioQ 
and  motion  are  communicated  fi^m  one  part  of  the  body  to  tha 
other,  though  he  confuses  the  affections  with  the  oi^ana.  In  like 
manner  hearing  is  a  blow  which  passes  through  the  ear  and  ends  in 
the  region  of  the  liver,  being  transmitted  by  means  of  the  air,  tha 
brains,  and  the  blood  to  the  soul.  The  swifter  sound  b  acute,  tha 
:iound  which  moves  slowly  is  grave,  A  great  body  of  sound  b  land, 
the  opposite  is  low.  Discard  b  produced  by  the  swifter  and  slower 
motions  of  two  sounds,  and  b  converted  into  harmony  when  tha 
■wifler  motions  begin  to  pause  and  are  overtaken  by  the  slower. 

The  general  phenomena  of  sensation  ai«  partly  internal,  but  the 
Hiore  violent  aw  caused  by  conflict  with  esternnl  objects.  Proceedii^ 
by  a  method  of  superficial  observation,  Plato  remarks  that  the  mora 
lensiljve  parts  of  the  human  frame  arc  those  which  are  least  coveted 
by  flesh,  as  is  the  case  with  the  head  and  the  elbows.  &Iati,  if  hu 
head  had  been  covered  with  a  thicker  pulpof  fieih,  might  have  been 
»  tourer  lived  animni  than  he  is,  but  could   not  have  had   as  quick 
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pero0ptioii8.  On  tbe  otiiM  band,  tbe  tongoe  Is  one  of  Um 
■onaltiTe  of  organt ;  bat  then  this  it  made»  not  to  bo  a  ooforinf  to 
tbo  bones  wbicb  contain  tbe  marrow  or  sowoe  of  Bft^  bot  with  ■■ 
OKptess  pvpose,  and  in  a  separate  mass. 

18. 

W€  baTO  now  to  oonsider  liow  far  in  anyof  tbese  specolations  Flnto 
approximated  to  tbe  discoreries  of  modem  science.  Tbe  modem 
pbysioal  pbilooopby  is  apt  to  dwell  exclasiTely  on  tbe  absnrdities  of 
ancient  ]^ysical  sdeoce,  on  the  bap-basard  fimcies  and  a  priori 
assumptions  of  tbe  ancient  pbysical  teacber,  on  bis  ignorance  and 
regardlessness  of  &ots.  He  bardly  allows  to  bii  notions  tbe  merit 
of  being  '*  tbe  dead  men's  bones  "  oat  of  wbicb  be  bas  bimself  xisea 
to  a  bigbor  knowledge.  According  to  tbe  view  taken  in  tbese  toI* 
umes,  ^e  general  notions  were  necessary  to  tbe  discover/  of  the 
particular  fiicts,  tbe  metapbjsical  to  tbe  pbysioaL  Before  men  could 
obserre  the  world,  tbey  most  be  able  to  concave  tbe  world. 

To  do  justice  to  tbe  subject,  we  sbould  consider  tbe  pbjrsicnl 
pbilosopby  of  tbe  ancients  as  a  wbole ;  we  sboold  remember,  (1) 
that  the  nebular  theory  was  the  received  belief  of  the  early  phys- 
idsts ;  (2)  that  the  deyelopment  of  animals  out  of  frogs  who  came 
to  land,  and  of  man  out  of  the  animals,  was  held  by  Anaximeues  in 
tbe  sixth  century  before  Christ ;  (8)  that  even  by  Fhilolaus  and  tbe 
early  Pythagoreans,  the  earth  was  held  to  be  a  body  like  the  other 
stars  rcYolving  in  space ;  they  thought  (4)  that  there  was  a  sex  in 
plants  as  well  as  in  animals ;  (5)  that  musical  notes  depended  on 
tbe  relative  length  or  tension  of  the  strings  from  which  they  were 
emitted,  and  were  measured  by  ratios  of  number ;  (6)  that  math^ 
matical  laws  pervaded  the  world,  and  even  qualitative  differences 
were  supposed  to  have  their  origin  in  number ;  (7)  the  annihilation 
of  matter  was  denied  by  several  of  them,  and  held  to  be  a  transform 
mation  only.  For,  aldiough  one  of  these  discoveries  might  have 
be^n  supposed  to  be  a  happy  guess,  we  can  hardly  attribute  them 
all  to  mere  coincidences. 

Such  reflections,  although  they  cannot  be  dwelt  upon  at  length  in 
this  place,  lead  us  to  take  a  favorable  view  of  the  speculations  cf  the 
Timaeus.  We  have  to  consider  not  how  much  Plato  actually  knew, 
but  how  far  he  has  contributed  to  the  general  ideas  of  physics,  or 
supplied  the  notions,  which,  whether  true  or  false,  have  stimulated 
tbe  minds  of  thoughtful  men  in  the  path  of  discovery.  Some  of 
tbem  may  seem  old-fashioned,  and  may  nevertheless  have  had  a 
great  influence  in  promoting  system  and  assisting  inquiry,  while  in 
others  of  tbem  we  hear  the  latest  word  of  physical  or  metaphysica* 
philosophy.  There  is  also  a  third  class,  in  which  Plato  falls  shor* 
ff  tbe  truths  of  modem  science,  though  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  bt 
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irtnllj  unttcquamlod  fiih  Uiem.  (1)  To  the  fint  clu*  belong  tba 
teleologtcal  tbeory  of  creation.  Whether  nil  thin^  in  tlie  world 
can  be  explained  as  the  result  of  natural  laws,  or  whether  we  muat 
not  admit  of  tendencies  and  marks  of  design  also,  has  been  a  que»> 
tion  much  disputed  of  late  j-ears.  And  if  all  things  are  the  result 
of  natural  forces,  we  must  admit  that  there  are  man;  more  things 
lu  beaTen  and  earth  "  than  oar  p1iiloH>ph}r  dreams  al,"  which  are  as 
well  expressed  under  the  image  of  mind  or  desiga  as  under  aujr 
other.  At  any  rate,  the  language  of  Plato  has  been  the  language 
of  natural  theolog}*  doirn  to  our  own  time,  nor  can  any  deecription 
of  the  world  whollj  dispense  with  it.  The  notion  of  first  and  soc- 
ood  or  cooperative  causes,  which  originally  appears  in  the  Timaeus, 
hu  also  survived  to  our  own  day,  and  has  been  a,  great  peaco-makor 
between  theology  and  science.  Plato  also  approaches  very  near  to 
our  doctrine  of  the  primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  matter,  p.  22, 
(!)  Another  popular  notion  which  is  found  in  the  Timaeus,  is  tha 
feebleness  of  the  human  intellect  —  "  God  knows  the  original  qual- 
ities of  things  ;  man  can  only  hope  to  attain  to  probabiUty."  Wu 
speak  in  almost  tiie  same  words  of  human  intelligence,  but  not  in 
the  same  mane cr  of  tlie  uncertainty  of  our  knowledge  of  nature. 
The  reason  is  that  this  is  assured  to  us  by  experimeut,  and  is  not 
contrasted  with  the  certainty  of  ideal  or  mathematical  knowledge. 
We  ore  conscious  that  mathematics  are  the  great  inlerpretar  of 
nature ;  the  ancient  philosopher  was  only  half  conscious  of  tUs. 
While  he  saw  one  part  of  nature  in  harmony  with  mathematical 
laws,  there  wiu  another  part  which  seemed  to  him  to  have  no  law, 
and  to  be  a  mere  residuum  of  an  original  chaos. 

But,  secondly,  besides  popular  notions,  we  seem  lo  find  also  in 
the  Timaeus,  some  true  and  some  new  conceptions  of  physical  sci- 
ence. First,  the  doctrine  of  equipoise.  Fkto  aflinnB,  almost  in  so 
many  words,  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  Wherever  there  is  * 
void  the  elements  are  pushing  and  thrusting  one  another  until  equal- 
ity is  restored.  We  must  remember  that  these  ideas  were  not 
derived  from  any  de&nite  experiment,  but  were  the  original  reflec- 
tions of  man,  (resh  from  the  first  observa^on  of  nature.  The  latest 
word  of  modem  philosophy  is  continuity  and  development,  bat  to 
Plato  this  is  the  beginning  and  foundation  of  science  ;  there  b  noth- 
ing that  he  is  BO  strongly  persuaded  of  as  that  the  world  is  one,  and 
that  all  the  various  existences  which  are  contained  in  it  are  only 
the  transformations  of  the  same  soul  of  the  world  acting  oi  the  sam« 
UBttar.  He  would  have  readily  admitted  that  out  of  the  proioplatrn 
all  things  were  formed  by  the  gradual  process  of  creation ;  but  ho 
would  have  insisted  that  mind  and  intelligence — not  meaning  by 
this,  however,  a  conscious  mind  or  person  —  was  prior  to  them,  and 
could  alone  have  created  them.  Lastly,  there  remain  two  points  in 
which  he  seems  to  touch  great  discoveries  of  modern  times  —  the 
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kw  of  gntTitatioii,  aad  the  dieolation  of  the  Uood.  (1)  Hm  kiw 
of  grayitadon,  accor^ng  to  Plato,  is  a  law,  not  only  of  the  attraellai 
of  lesser  bodies  to  larger  ones,  but  of  simikr  bodies  to  similar^  li«r« 
ing  a  magnetio  power  as  well  as  a  principle  of  graTitation«  Ha 
obserred  that  the  earth,  the  water,  and  the  air,  had  settled  down  to 
their  places,  and  he  imagined  the  fire  or  exterior  ether  to  have  a 
place  beyond  the  air.  When  air  and  fire  seemed  to  go  npwardt 
and  solid  bodies  to  go  downwards,  they  were  seeking  their  natir^ 
elements.  He  did  not  remark  that  his  own  explanation  did  not  suit 
all  phenomena ;  aad  the  simpler  explanation,  which  assigns  to  bod- 
ies degrees  of  heaTiness  and  lightness  proportioned  to  the  mass  and 
distance  of  the  bodies  which  attract  them,  neyer  occnrred  to  him. 
Tet  the  affinities  of  similar  substances  have  some  effect  upon  tlM 
composition  of  the  world,  and  of  this  Plato  may  be  thought  to  have 
had  an  anticipation.  He  may  be  described  as  eoofbnng  the  attrac- 
tion of  gravitation  with  the  attraction  of  cohesion.  (S)  Plato  is  per- 
fectly aware — and  he  could  hardly  be  ignorant  —  that  blood  is  e 
fluid  in  constant  motion.  He  also  knew  that  blood  is  jMurtly  a  solid 
substance  consisting  of  several  elements,  which  as  he  mi^  have 
observed  in  the  use  of  *'  cupping-glasses  "  decompose  and  ^e,  when 
BO  longer  in  motion.  But  the  specific  discovery  that  the  blood 
Hows  out  on  one  side  of  the  heart  through  the  arteries  and  retarsa 
llttongh  the  vein  on  the  other,  which  is  commonly  called  ^ 
of  the  blood,  was  absolutely  unknown  to  him. 
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p.  666,  L  14,/or  « ihoiilden *'  rwd  Manna.** 

p.  569, 1.  11.  Aooordiiig  to  6alen*a  CommeDtarj  oo  the  Timaeoa,  p,  18  (IVit- 
Bienta  da  Commeotaire  mr  le  Tlm^  par  le  Ch.  D*Anmbag),  with  whidi  Dr. 
Greeohill  haa  made  me  acquainted,  ro^oit  nfisn  not  to  Sx^rot  but  to  vmua  Mid 
wvpj  the  anteoedenta  in  the  preoeding  aentenoe.  Thoogh  the  raaumptioii  oia  pi»- 
▼iona  antecedent  ia  in  the  manner  of  the  Timaeoa,  I  belieTe  that  thia  mode  of  til- 
ing the  worda  Agreaa  better  with  the  connection.  For  ^  channela  **  read  ^  db- 
menta.'* 

p.  S69,  L  14,  for  **  openinga  *'  read  « leaaer  neta  or  openinga.** 

p.  573, 1.  30,  for  **  liqnefM,"  p.  674,  L  8,  x  melted,"  p.  574,  L  93,  *<  diaaoli. 
tion,**  read  *•  decompoeed,"  ^  decompoaUkm,**  —  aa  the  aame  word  ia  need  in  •!! 
Uiree  paaiagea. 

p.  575,  L  17,  for  <«  paauge  **  read  «*  paaaagea.** 

p.  575,  L  30,  ybr  ^  'fheae,  from  the  Intenaive  nature  of  the  afftetion,  an  tenoed 
tetanna  and  recarvik\ivn,*'  read  **Theae  an  called  tetanoa  and  opiathotoDiM,  by 
naaon  of  the  teniioa  which  acoompaniea  them.'* 

p.  575,  L  36,/)i-  -  white  kpioaiea  *'  reoif « kproiia  empttooi  **  or  «dif«a  Uiids 
of  kproaiea.'* 

p.  681,  L  S  from  K^tom, /br  **winiM  and  other  otgana**  r^ad  «the  ao-eattid 
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a  be  our  ent^riainere  to-dny  ? 
,  He    haa  been  taken  ill,  SooraCes,  <: 
would  uot  huTe  been  abeeDt  at  eucb  a  meeting  eg 

Soe.  Theo,  if  be  ia  Dot  coming,  you  and  the  t' 
■upplj  bU  plac«. 

Tim.  AsBnredly  we  wilt  do  all  that  we  can ;  hftTlng  be«D 
bandgomely  entertained  by  you  yesterday,  wa  who  remain  ought 
gladly  to  entertain  you  in  return. 

Soc,  Do  you  remember  bow  many  points  there  were  of 
wbicb  I  told  you  that  we  mitsl  speak  ? 

Tim,  We  remember  nome  of  them,  anil  you  will  be  able  U 
remind  iia  of  what  we  may  hare  forgotten  :  or  rather,  if  wo  an 
not  troubling  you,  will  you  briefly  recapitulate  ibe  whole,  aai 
then  we  aball  be  more  certain  p 

Soe.  I  was  inquiring  yesterday  how  aud  of  what  cicizetu  the 
beat  State  would  be  composed,  -~  that  was  the  mnin  purpose 
of  what  I  was  saying. 

TVm.  1  am  sure,  Socrates,  that  your  words  were  very  mach 
to  our  mind. 

Soe.  Do  yoQ  remember  the  part  about  the  husbandmen  and 
the  artisans ;  and  how  we  begHn  by  separating  them  from  the 
dass  of  defenders  of  the  State  ? 

Tim.  Yes, 

Soe.  And  when  we  had  given  to  each  one  that  ungle  em- 
ployment and  particular  art  which  were  suited  to  his  nature 
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we  spoke  of  thoee  who  were  intended  to  be  our  warrioriy  uA 
saitl  ^iiat  they  were  to  be  gaardians  of  the  city  against  the 
attacks  of  enemies  internal  as  well  as  external,  and  to 
^^  have  no  other  employment ;  with  gentleness  they  were  to 
jadge  their  subjects,  of  whom  they  were  by  nature  friends, 
but  when  tbey  came  in  the  way  of  their  enemies  in  battle  they 
were  to  be  fierce  with  them. 

Tim.  Exactly. 

Soe.  We  said,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  the  guardians  should 
be  gifted  with  a  passionate  and  also  with  a  philosophical  temper 
%nd  that  this  would  be  the  true  way  of  making  them  gentle  to 
their  friends  and  fierce  to  their  enemies. 

Tim.  Certainly. 

Soc  And  what  did  we  say  of  their  education  ?  Were  they 
not  to  be  trained  in  gymnastic,  and  music^  and  all  other  sorts 
of  knowledge  which  were  proper  for  them  ? 

Tim.  Very  true. 

Soe.  Thus  trained,  our  citisens  were  not  to  think  of  gold  and 
silver,  or  any  other  possession  as  their  own  private  property ; 
they  were  to  be  hired  troops,  receiving  pay  for  keeping  guard 
from  those  who  were  protected  by  them  —  the  pay  was  to  be 
no  more  than  would  suffice  for  men  of  simple  life ;  and  they 
were  to  have  their  expenses  in  common,  and  to  live  together  in 
the  continual  practice  of  virtue,  which  was  to  be  their  sole 
pursuit. 

TKm.  That  also  was  said. 

Soc.  Neither  did  we  forget  the  women,  of  whom  we  said, 
that  their  natures  should  be  made  as  nearly  as  possible  like 
those  of  men,  and  that  they  should  share  with  them  in  their 
military  pursuits  and  in  their  general  way  of  lifia. 

TVm.  That,  again,  was  as  you  describe. 

Soc  And  what  was  said  about  the  procreation  of  children  ? 
That  was  too  singular  to  be  easily  forgotten,  for  the  proposal 
was  that  all  wives  and  children  should  be  in  common  ;  and  wo 
devised  means  that  no  one  should  ever  be  able  to  know  his  own 
cliild,  but  that  all  should  imagine  themselves  to  be  of  one  £mii- 
Jy,  and  should  regard  as  brothers  and  sisters  those  who  were 
within  a  certain  limit  of  age ;  and  those  who  were  of  an  elder 
generation  they  were  to  regard  as  parents  and  grandparents, 
and  those  who  were  of  a  younger  generation  as  children  and 
grandchf  Idren. 

Tim.  Yes,  indeed,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  remembering  tnau 
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Sx.  And  do  you  aUo  remember  liow,  vitli  a  view  of  haviog 
u  &r  as  we  could  the  best  breed,  we  suid  thut  the  chief  ma^s- 
tra<«B,  male  and  female,  were  to  contrive  secretly,  by  the  use  ot 
certain  lots,  bo  to  arrange  the  nuptial  meeting,  ihat  the  bad  of 
either  gex  and  the  good  of  either  sex  should  pair  witli  iheir  like, 
imd  there  was  to  be  no  quarrelling  on  [his  acuouat,  fur  thej 
were  to  imagine  that  the  union  was  a  mere  chance,  uod  was  to 
be  attributed  to  the  lot  ? 

TVm.  I  remember. 

Soe.  And  you  remember  how  we  said  tliat  the  (.'hildrea  of  the 
good  parents  were  to  be  educated,  and  the  cbildi'en  of  bad 
parents  fiei:retly  dispersed  among  the  other  citizens,  and 
when  they  began  to  grow  up  the  rulers  were  to  be  on  the  look- 
out, and  to  bring  up  from  below  in  tlieir  turn  those  who  wars 
worthy,  and  those  among  themselves  who  were  unworthy  were 
to  take  the  places  of  those  who  came  up  ? 

Tim.  True. 

Soe.  Then  have  I  now  given  you  a  complete  summary  of  our 
yesterday's  discussion  ?  Or  is  there  anything,  deiir  Tiinaeus, 
that  has  been  omitted  ? 

TVm.  No,  Socrates,  those  were  precisely  the  bends  of  the 
discussinn. 

Soe.  Then  let  me  now  proceed  to  tell  you  my  own  feeling 
about  the  Slate  which  we  have  described.  I  might  compare 
myself  to  &  person  who,  on  beholding  beautiful  animiJs  either 
created  by  the  painter's  art,  or  really  alive  but  at  rest,  is  seised 
with  a  desire  of  beholding  them  in  motion  or  fugaged  in  soma 
struggle  or  conflict  to  which  their  forma  appear  suited.  This  ii 
my  feeling  about  the  State  which  we  have  described :  there  are 
conflicts  which  all  cities  undergo,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  some 
one  tell  of  our  own  city  carrying  ou  a  strURglo  against  her 
neighbors,  and  how  she  went  out  to  war  in  a  fittiug  manner, 
and  when  at  war  showed  a  result  answerable  to  her  training 
and  education,  both  in  her  modes  of  sciion  and  fiishions  of 
speech,  when  dealing  with  other  cities.  Now  I,  Crilias,  and 
Hermucrates,  am  conscious  that  I  myself  should  never  be  able 
to  set  forth  the  city  and  her  citizens  in  proper  terms  of  praise, 
and  I  am  not  surprised  at  my  own  incapadty ;  to  me  the  won- 
der is  ra[her  that  the  poets,  present  as  well  as  past,  are  no  bet* 
ter — not  that  I  mean  to  depreciate  them,  but  every  one  can 
see  that  they  are  a  tribe  of  imitators,  and  will  imitate  best  and 
most  easily  that  in  which  they  hare  been  brought  up  ;  ivlioreaa 
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Ihtl  wliidi  b  bejond  the  mngp  of  a  iimui*8  eduoatkm  uut  htMf 
be  imitated  by  him  in  action,  and  with  still  more  diffioo^f  is 
ipeech.  I  am  aware  that  the  Sophists  have  plenty  of  braT<s 
words  and  fide  devices,  but  I  am  afraid  that  being  only  wander- 
ers firom  one  city  to  another,  and  having  never  bad  homes  of 
their  own  to  manage,  they  may  err  in  their  ideas  of  philosophers 
and  statesmen,  and  may  fail  to  know  what  they  do  and  say  in 
their  dealings  with  mankind  on  all  the  various  occanions  of 
peace  and  war.  And  thus  people  of  your  class  are  the  only 
ones  remaining  who  are  fitted  by  nature  and  education  to  take 
part  at  once  in  politics  and  philosophy.  Here  is  Umaens,  of 
A^  Locris  in  Italy,  a  dty  which  has  excellent  laws,  and  who 
is  himself  in  wealth  and  rank  the  equal  of  any  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens ;  he  has  held  the  most  important  and  honorable 
offices  in  his  own  State,  and,  as  I  believe,  has  scaled  the  heights 
of  philosophy ;  and  here  is  Critias,  whom  every  Athenian  knows 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  things  of  which  we  are  speaking; 
and  as  to  Hermocratee,  I  am  assured  by  many  witnesses  that  he 
is  by  nature  and  education  well  suited  to  philosophical  inquiries. 
And  therefore  yesterday  when  I  saw  that  you  wanted  me  to 
discuss  the  formation  of  the  State  I  readily  complied,  being  very 
well  aware,  that,  if  you  only  would,  none  were  better  qualified 
to  carry  the  discussion  further,  and  that  when  you  had  engaged 
our  city  in  a  suitable  war,  you  of  all  men  livin*;  could  best  ex- 
hibit her  playing  her  part  in  that  situation.  Having  now  com- 
pleted my  task,  I  in  return  impose  this  other  task  upon  yon. 
There  was  an  agreement  that  you  were  to  entertain  me  as  I 
have  entertained  you.  Here  am  I  in  festive  array,  and  no  man 
can  be  more  ready  for  the  promised  banquet. 

JHer,  And  we  too,  Socrates,  as  Timaeus  says,  will  do  our 
utmost ;  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  our  refusal  to  comply. 
As  soon  as  we  arrived  yesterday  at  the  guest-cliamber  of  Critias, 
with  whom  we  are  staying,  or  rather  on  our  way  thither,  we 
talked  the  subject  over,  and  he  told  us  an  ancient  tradition, 
vhich  I  wish,  Critias,  that  you  would  repeat  to  Socrates,  and 
then  he  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  it  fulfills  his  require- 
ments. 

Cnt  That  I  will,  if  Timaeus,  who  is  our  partner,  approves. 

TVifi.  I  approve. 

OriL  Then  listen,  Socrates,  to  a  strange  tale  which  is,  how- 
ever, certainly  true,  as  Solon,  who  was  the  wisest  of  the  seven 
sages,  declared.     He  was  a  relative  and  a  great  friend  of  my 
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grent-grandfatltor,  liropiilaa,  as  be  himaelf  says  in  soreral  of  tun 
poems ;  Bad  Dropidafl  told  Critias,  my  grandfather,  who  rement- 
Dered  and  lolil  ua :  That  there  were  of  old  great  and  miir- 
velouB  aotioas  of  tbe  Athemani,  which  have  paasMl  into  oblWion 
through  time  and  the  destruction  of  the  Imman  race,  aud  one  in 
particular,  which  whs  the  greatest  of  them  ell,  the  recital  of  „. 
which  will  be  a  suitable  testimoiij  of  our  gratitude  to  you. 
and  also  a  hymn  of  praise  true  and  worthy  of  the  goddess,  which 
may  be  sung  by  us  at  the  festival  in  her  houor. 

Soc.  Very  good.  And  what  is  this  ancient  famous  action  of 
which  Critias  spoke  not  as  a  mere  legend,  but  as  a  veritable 
action  of  the  Athenian  Stata,  which  Solon  recounted  ? 

Oril.  I  will  tell  an  old-world  story  which  I  heard  from  an 
iiged  man  :  for  Critias  was,  as  he  said,  at  that  time  oi^arly  ninety 
years  of  age,  and  I  was  about  tea  yeara  of  age.  Now  the  day 
was  that  day  of  the  Apaturia  which  is  called  the  registration  of 
youth,  at  which,  according  to  custom,  our  parents  g^ire  prizes  for 
recitations,  and  the  poems  of  several  poets  were  rrcited  by  us 
boys,  and  many  of  us  sang  the  poems  of  Solon,  which  were  new 
at  the  time.  One  of  our  tribe,  either  beoanse  this  was  his  real 
opinion,  or  because  he  thought  that  he  would  please  Critias,  snid 
that  in  hi*  judgment  Solon  was  not  only  the  wisest  of  men,  but 
eUo  the  noblest  of  poets.  The  old  mau,  as  I  eery  well  remem- 
ber, brightened  up  at  this  aud  snid,  smiling:  Yes,  Amynander, 
if  Solon  bad  only,  like  other  poets,  made  pocitry  the  biisine.«s  of 
his  life,  aud  had  completed  the  tale  which  he  brought  wiih  bin 
from  Egypt,  and  had  not  been  compelled,  by  reiison  uf  the  tisc- 
tions  and  troubles  which  he  found  stirring  in  ihls  eouutry  wbea 
he  csme  home,  to  attend  to  other  mail«rs,  in  my  opiuion  1m 
would  have  been  as  famous  as  Homer  or  Hesiod,  or  any  poet. 

And  what  was  the  poem  about,  Critias  ?  said  the  person  who 
addressed  him. 

About  the  greatest  action  which  the  Athenians  ever  did,  and 
which  ought  to  have  been  the  most  fumous,  btit  which,  thraogh 
\ho  lapse  of  time  tuid  the  destruction  of  tbe  actors,  tus  not  cqomb 
down  to  us. 

Tell  us.  said  the  other,  the  whole  story,  and  how  and  fiom 
whom  Solon  heard  this  veritable  tradition. 

He  replied:  At  the  head  of  the  Egyptian  Delta,  where  tba 
river  Nile  divides,  there  is  a  certain  district  which  is  called  tb« 
district  of  Sais,  and  the  great  city  of  the  district  is  also  uilW 
Bais,  awl  1^  the  city  from  which  Anums  the  king  waa  sprunj^ 
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And  the  dtuMiu  haTea  deity  who  is  their  fijondiett ;  the  ii 
in  the  Egyptian  tongae  Neith,  and  is  asserted  hy  them  to  be  the 
same  whom  the  Hellenes  called  Athene.  Now  the  dtiaens  of 
this  city  are  g^reat  lovers  of  the  Athenians,  and  say  that  they  are 

00  in  some  way  related  to  them.   Thither  came  Solon,  who  mm 
received  by  them  with  great  honor ;  and  he  asked  the  prieBt% 

who  were  most  skillfnl  in  sach  matters,  about  antiquity,  and  made 
the  discovery  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  Hellene  knew  aoyi* 
thing  worth  mentioning  about  the  times  of  old.  On  one  oecssion, 
when  he  was  drawing  them  on  to  speak  of  antiquity,  he  began 
to  tell  about  the  most  ancient  things  in  our  part  of  the  world  — 
about  Phoroneus,  who  is  called  ^  the  first,^  and  about  Niobe  % 
and  after  the  Deluge,  to  tell  of  the  lives  of  Deucalion  and 
Pjrrrha ;  and  he  traced  the  genealogy  of  their  descendants,  and 
attempted  to  reckon  how  many  years  old  were  the  events  of 
which  he  was  speaking,  and  to  give  the  dates.  Thereupon,  one 
of  the  priests,  who  was  of  a  very  great  age,  said :  O  Solon,  Solon, 
you  Hellenes  are  but  children,  and  there  is  never  an  old  man 
who  is  an  Hellene.    Solon  hearing  this,  said,  What  do  you  mean  ? 

1  mean  to  say,  he  replied,  that  in  mind  you  are  all  young ;  theie 
is  no  old  opinion  handed  down  among  you  by  ancient  tradition  ; 
nor  any  science  which  is  hoary  with  age.  And  I  will  tell  you 
the  reason  of  thid.  There  have  been,  and  will  be  again,  many 
destructions  of  mankind  arising  out  of  many  causes ;  the  greatest 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  agencies  of  fire  and  water,  and 
other  lesser  ones  by  innumerable  other  causes.  There  is  a  story, 
which  even  you  have  preserved,  that  once  upon  a  time  Phaethon, 
the  son  of  Helios,  having  yoked  the  steeds  in  his  father's  chariot^ 
because  he  was  not  able  to  drive  them  in  the  path  of  his  father, 
burnt  up  all  that  was  upon  the  earth,  and  was  himself  destroyed 
by  a  thunderbolt.  Now,  this  has  the  form  of  a  myth,  but  really 
signifies  a  declination  of  the  bodies  moving  around  the  earth  and 
in  the  heavens,  and  a  great  conflagration  of  things  upon  the 
earth  recurring  at  long  intervals  of  time  ;  when  this  happens, 
those  who  live  upon  the  mountains  and  in  dry  and  lofYy  places 
are  more  liable  to  destructions  than  those  who  dwell  by  rivers  or 
on  the  sea-dhore.  And  from  this  calamity  the  Nile,  who  is  our 
never-failing  saviour,  saves  and  delivers  us.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  gods  purge  the  earth  with  a  deluge  of  water,  among 
you,  herdsmen  and  shepherds  on  the  mountains  are  the  sur- 
vivors, whe.das  those  of  you  who  live  in  cities  are  carried  by 
Ihe  rivers  into  the  sea.     Bu'  in  this  country,  neither  at  that 
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time  nor  ut  ai)j  other,  does  tlie  water  como  from  above  on  the 
BeltJs,  having  always  a  teacteacj  to  come  op  from  bolow,  for 
which  reason  the  things  preserved  here  are  stud  to  be  the  old- 
est. The  fact  is,  ihat  wherever  the  eriremity  of  winter  frost 
or  of  eummer  sun  does  not  prevent,  the  human  ritce  is  alway* 
increasing  at  times,  and  at  oiher  times  ilimimahiiig  in  nam-  „,. 
bers.  And  whatever  happened  either  in  yonr  country  or 
iu  oure,  or  iu  any  other  region  of  which  we  are  informed  —  if 
Kny  action  which  is  noble  or  great  or  in  any  other  way  remark- 
able hius  taken  place,  all  that  has  keen  written  down  of  old,  and 
is  preserved  in  our  temples  i  whereas  you  and  other  nations  are 
just  being  provided  with  letters  and  the  other  things  which 
States  require ;  and  then,  at  the  usual  period,  the  stream  from 
heaven  descends  like  a  pestileoce,  and  leaves  only  ibose  of  yo3 
who  are  destitute  of  letters  and  education ;  and  thus  you  have 
to  begin  all  over  again  as  children,  and  know  nothing  of  wUu 
happened  in  tmcient  times,  either  among  us  or  among  your- 
selves. Aa  for  those  genealogies  of  yours  which  you  have  re- 
counted lo  us,  Solon,  they  are  no  better  than  the  tales  of  chil- 
dren ;  for  in  the  first  place  you  remember  one  deluge  only 
whereas  there  were  many  of  them ;  and  in  the  next  place,  you 
do  not  know  that  there  dwelt  in  your  land  the  fairest  Hnd 
noblest  race  of  men  which  ever  Lived,  of  whom  you  and  your 
whole  city  nre  but  a  seed  or  remnant.  And  this  was  unknown 
to  you,  because  for  many  generations  the  survivors  of  that  de- 
struction died  and  made  no  sign.  For  there  whs  a  time,  Solon, 
before  the  great  deluge  of  all,  when  ihe  ciiy  which  now  ia 
Athens,  was  first  in  war  and  was  preeminent  for  ibe  excellence 
of  her  laws,  and  is  said  to  have  performed  the  noblest  deeds 
and  to  have  had  the  fairest  constitution  of  any  of  which  tradition 
tells,  under  the  fiice  of  heaven.  Solon  marveled  at  ibis,  and 
earnestly  requested  the  priest  to  inform  him  exactly  and  m 
order  about  these  former  citizens.  You  are  welcome  to  bear 
about  them,  Solon,  said  the  priest,  both  for  your  own  sake  and 
for  that  of  the  ciiy,  and  above  all,  for  the  sake  of  the  goddera 
who  is  the  common  patron  and  protector  and  educator  ol  botli 
our  cities.  She  founded  your  city  a  thousand  years  before  imrs, 
receiving  from  the  Earth  and  Hepbaesius  the  seed  of  your  race, 
and  then  she  founded  ours,  the  constitution  of  which  is  set  down 
m  our  sacred  registers  as  8,000  years  old.  As  touching  the  dt- 
iiens  of  9,000  years  ago,  I  will  briefly  inform  yon  of  tlieir  law 
ftnd  of  the  noblest  of  their  actions ;  and  the  exact  particulars 
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^M     of  the  whole  we  will  hereader  go  through  ai  our 

in  Ibe  sncred  registers  themselves.  If  joa  compare  theee 
very  laws  with  your  own  yon  will  find  that  many  of  ours  are 
the  ooonterpart  of  yours  as  they  were  in  the  oldeu  time.  In 
the  first  plaooi  there  is  the  caste  of  priests,  which  is  separated 
from  all  the  others ;  next  there  are  the  artificers,  who  exercise 
their  seyeral  crafts  by  themselves  and  without  admiztare  of  an  j 
other ;  and  also  there  is  the  class  of  shepherds  and  that  of  haul* 
ers,^  as  well  as  that  of  hnsbandmen ;  and  yon  will  observe,  too^ 
that  the  warriors  in  Egypt  are  separated  fh)m  all  the  other 
dnsooo,  and  are  commanded  by  the  law  only  to  engage  in  war ; 
moreover,  the  weapons  with  which  they  are  equipped  are  shields 
and  spears,  and  this  the  goddess  taught  first  among  you,  and 
then  in  Asiatie  countries,  and  we  among  the  A^iiatics  first 
adopted.  Then  as  to  wisdom,  do  you  obFerve  what  care  the 
law  took  from  the  very  first,  searching  out  and  comprehends 
ing  the  whole  order  of  things  down  to  prophecy  and  medidne 
(the  latter  with  a  view  to  health) ;  and  out  o(  these  divine 
elements  drawing  what  was  needful  for  human  life,  and  adding 
every  sort  of  knowledge  which  wns  connected  with  them.  All 
this  order  and  arrangement  the  goddess  first  imparted  to  you 
when  establishing  your  city ;  and  she  chose  the  spot  of  earth 
in  which  you  were  born,  because  she  saw  that  the  happy  tern 
perament  of  the  seasons  in  that  land  would  produce  the  wisest 
of  men.  Wherefore  the  goddess  who  was  a  lover  both  of  war 
and  of  wisdom,  selected  and  first  of  all  settled  that  spot  which 
was  the  most  likely  to  produce  men  Ilkest  herself.  And  there 
yon  dwelt,  having  such  laws  as  these  and  still  better  ones,  and 
excelled  all  mankind  in  all  virtue  as  became  the  children  and 
disciples  of  the  gods. 

Many  great  and  wonderful  deeds  are  recorded  of  your  State 
in  our  histories.  But  one  of  them  exceeds  aU  the  rest  in  great- 
ness and  valor.  For  these  histories  tell  of  a  mighty  power 
which  was  aggressing  wantonly  against  the  whole  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  to  which  your  city  put  an  end.  This  powt^r  came 
forth  out  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  for  in  those  days  the  Atlantie 
was  navigable ;  and  there  was  an  island  situated  in  front  of  the 
straits  which  you  call  the  columns  of  Heracles ;  the  island  was 
larger  than  Libya  and  Asia  put  together,  and  was  the  way  to 
xm  Other  islands,  and  from  the  islands  you  might  pass  through 
the  whole  of  the  opposite  continent  which  eurroandeil  the 
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tmeooenn;  for  tlili  aea  which  is  within  the  Stmin  of  Heradsi 
b  oa\j  a  harbor,  having  a  iinrron  entranuu,  but  thnt  other  U  a 
Tea.\  sen,  and  the  Burrouiiding  land  may  be  most  truly  called  % 
oonCinenU  Now  in  this  iBintiil  of  Ackiitia  theru  was  a  great  and 
wonderful  empire  which  had  role  over  the  whole  island  and  sev- 
eral othera,  -m  well  as  over  parts  or  the  continenl,  and,  bewde* 
these,  they  Biibjected  the  parts  of  Libya  wilhin  ihe  colnmna  of 
HeracleH  aa  (ar  as  Egypt,  and  of  Europe  as  l«r  as  Tyrrhinia. 
The  vast  power  thug  gathered  into  one,  endeavored  to  subdue  at 
one  blow  our  country  and  yours  and  the  whole  of  the  land  which 
was  wilhin  the  straiia ;  and  then,  Solon,  your  country  iilions 
forth,  in  the  eKcetleuce  of  her  virtue  and  strength,  among  all 
maukiod  ;  for  she  was  the  first  in  courage  and  military  skill,  and 
was  llie  leader  of  ihe  Hellenes.  Atjd  when  the  rest  fell  off  from 
her,  being  compelled  to  stand  alone,  after  having  undergone  the 
very  extremity  of  danger,  she  defeated  and  triumphed  over  tlie 
invaders,  and  preserved  from  slavery  those  who  were  not  yet 
Bubji-cted,  and  freely  liberated  all  the  others  wlin  dwell  within 
the  limits  of  Heracles.  But  afterwards  there  ot-curred  viulent 
earthquakes  and  floods ;  and  in  a  single  day  and  night  of  rain 
all  your  warlike  men  in  a  body  sank  into  the  earth,  and  the 
island  of  Atlanti*  in  like  manner  disappeared,  and  was  sunk  be- 
neath the  sea.  And  that  is  the  reasoti  why  the  sea  in  those  parts 
is  impassable  and  impenetrable,  because  there  is  such  a  qiiAuiiiy 
of  shallow  mud  in  the  way  ;  and  this  was  caused  by  the  subsid- 
eoce  of  the  island. 

I  have  told  you  shortly,  Socrates,  the  tradition  which  the  aged 
Critias  heard  from  Solon.  And  when  you  were  spfaking  yester- 
day about  your  city  and  citiEenB,  this  very  tale  which  I  am  tell- 
ing you  came  into  my  mind,  and  I  could  not  help  remarking  how, 
by  some  coinddencu  not  to  be  explained,  you  agreed  iu  almost 
every  partioulor  with  the  account  of  Solon  ;  but  J  did  not  like  to 
speak  at  the  momenL  For  as  a  long  time  had  elapsed,  I  -_ 
had  forgotten  too  much,  and  I  thought  that  I  had  better 
first  of  all  run  over  ihe  narrative  in  my  own  mind,  and  then  I 
would  speak.  And  for  this  reajion  J  rendily  aasenlad  to  your 
request  yesterday,  considering  that  I  was  pretty  well  rnmisbed 
'Vith  a  iheme  such  as  the  audience  would  approve,  and  lo  find 
this  is  ill  all  such  cases  the  chief  dtlHculiy. 

Atid  therefore,  as  Hermocrntes  has  told  you,  on  my  way  hoiiM 
jesterday  I  'mpaned  my  rocolltctiona  to  my  Iriteds  in  order  to 
refresh  my  memory,  and  during  the  night  I  tlitught  about  [ha 
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woidfl  ftnd  have  nearly  leoovered  them  alL  Truly,  as  !■ 
•aid,  the  leBSons  which  we  have  learned  as  chOdren  make  a 
derful  impression  on  our  memories,  for  I  am  not  snre  that  I 
'  could  remember  all  that  I  heard  yesterday,  but  I  shonld  be  mach 
surprised  If  I  forgot  any  of  these  things  wluch  I  have  heard  Teiy 
long  ago.  I  listened  to  the  old  man  telling  them,  when  a  child, 
with  great  interest  at  the  time ;  he  was  very  ready  to  teach  me, 
and  I  asked  him  about  them  a  great  many  times,  so  that  they 
were  branded  into  my  mind  in  ineffaceable  letters.  As  soon  as 
the  day  broke  I  began  to  repeat  them  to  my  companions,  that 
they  as  well  as  myself  might  have  a  material  of  discourse.  And 
now,  Socrates,  I  am  ready  to  tell  you  the  whole  tale  of  which 
this  is  the  introduction.  I  will  give  you  not  only  the  general 
heads,  but  the  details  exactly  as  I  heard  them.  And  as  to  the 
city  and  citizens,  which  you  yesterday  described  to  us  in  fiction, 
let  us  transfer  them  to  the  world  of  reality ;  this  shall  be  our 
city,  and  we  will  suppose  that  the  citiaens  whom  you  imagined, 
were  our  veritable  ancestors  —  the  same  of  whom  the  priest  was 
telling  ;  they  will  perfectly  agree,  and  there  will  be  no  inconsist- 
ency in  saying  that  the  citizens  of  your  republic  are  these  an- 
cient Athenians.  Let  us  distribute  the  discussion  amongst  us,  and 
all  endeavor  as  far  as  we  can  to  carry  out  your  instructions.  Con* 
aider  then,  Socrates,  if  this  narrative  is  suited  to  the  purpose,  or 
whether  we  should  seek  for  some  other  instead. 

Soc,  And  what  other,  Critias,  can  we  find  that  will  be  better 
than  this  which  is  natural  nnd  suitable  to  the  festival  of  the  god* 
dess ;  and  has  the  very  great  advantage  of  being  a  fact  and  not 
a  fiction  ?  How  or  where  shall  we  find  others  if  we  abandon 
this  ?  There  are  none  to  be  had,  and  thereibre  you  must  tell  the 
o-  tale,  and  good  luck  to  you;  and  I  in  return  for  my  yester- 
day's discourse  will  now  rest  and  be  a  listener. 

Orit  Let  me  proceed  to  explain  to  you,  Socrates,  the  order 
in  which  we  have  arranged  our  entertainment.  The  intention 
is  that  Timaeus,  who  is  the  most  of  an  astronomer  amongst  us, 
and  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  nature  of  the  nniverse. 
shonld  speak  first,  beginning  with  the  generation  of  the  world 
and  going  down  to  the  creation  of  man  :  next,  I  am  to  receive 
the  citizens  of  whom  he  is  the  imaginary  parent,  and  some  of 
whom  will  have  profited  by  the  excellent  education  which  you 
have  given  them ;  and  then,  in  conformity  with  the  law  of 
Solon,  we  will  bring  the  heroes  of  his  talo  into  court  and  judge 
ihrm  ourselv<<)s,  as  if  they  were  those  very  Athenians  whom  the 
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;  recovered  from  oblivion,  aud  we 
jDticled  Ui  apeak  of  them  as  Atheolans 
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Egypti&n  record  1 
■hall  tht!n<«forVHrd  be  t 
KDd  feilow-ciciiotiB. 

Soe.  I  see  chat  I  shull  receive  in  my  tnrn  a  pertect  mod 
noble  feast  of  reosoa.  Ami  nuw,  Timaeus,  you  I  suppose  ara 
to  follow,  first  ofTering  up  a  prayer  to  the  gods  hb  is  customary. 

Tim.  All  men,  Socrartc,  who  have  nay  degree  of  rij;ht  feel- 
ing do  this  ut  ibe  beginning  of  every  enterprise  gi-cit  or  small 

—  they  Hlwaya  call  upon  tiie  gods.  And  we,  loo,  who  are 
going  to  discourse  of  the  nature  of  the  imivei-ae,  whether  created 
OT  uncreated,  if  we  be  not  altogether  oat  of  our  wits,  must  in- 
voke nnd  prity  the  gnd<  and  goddesses  that  we  mny  say  all 
things  in  a  muniier  pleiiiing  to  them  and  coiisiiteut  with  our- 
•elvex.  Let  tliia,  then,  be  our  iurocjiiion  W  the  ;;»ds,  tn  which 
I  Hdil  au  exhortation  to  myself  tbat  I  m:iy  set  forth  this  high 
nrgutneiit  in  the  marmer  which  will  be  most  intelligible  to  yon, 
and  will  most  accord  witii  ray  own  intent 

First,  if  I  am  not  miaiaken,  we  muac  determine,  Wbat  is  that 
which  always  14  and  has  no  becoming;  and  what  is  that  whioh 
is  xtways  becoming  and  has  never  iiny  being?  That  wliich  is 
apprehended  by  reflecrion  and  reaaou  always  is,  and  is  the  Bame; 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  conceived  by  opinion  qa 
with  the  help  of  sensation  and  witliout  reason,  ia  in  a  pro- 
cess of  becoming  and  {lerisliing,  but  never  really  is.  Now 
everything  that  becomes  or  is  created  must  of  necessity  be  cre- 
ated by  some  cause,  fir  nothing  can  be  created  without  a  cause. 
That  of  which  tlie  artificer  looks  always  to  the  same  and  on- 
changeable,  and  of  wliich  iie  works  out  the  form  and  naturo 
after  nn  unchangeable  pattern,  must  of  necessity  be  made  fair 
and  perfect ;  but  that  of  wliich  the  artificer  looks  to  the  created 
only,  and  fashions  after  a  created  pattern,  is  not  fair  or  perfect. 
Was  the  heaven  then  or  the  world,  whether  called  by  this  or 
any  other  morti  nppropiiato  name  —  the  question  which  I  am 
going  to  ask  lias  to  be  asked  ah<iut  the  beginning  of  everything 

—  was  tlie  world,  I  say,  always  in  existence  and  without  begin- 
ning ?  or  created  and  having  a  beginning  ?  Created,  I  reply, 
being  visible  and  tangible  and  having  a  body,  and  tliereforo  sen- 
sible ;  and  all  sensible  things  which  are  apjireheiided  by  opinion 
and  Kense  are  in  process  of  creation  and  created.  Now  that 
which  is  created  must  of  necessity  be  created  by  a  cause.  Bui 
how  can  we  find  out  the  lather  and  maker  of  all  this  universe? 
Or  when  we  have  found  him  bow  shall  we  be  able  to  s[>eak  if 
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Urn  to  all  men  ?  And  there  is  still  Another  qaestion  to  bt 
uked  aboat  him,  Which  of  the  patterns  had  the  artificer  in  Tiew 
when  he  made  the  world,  the  pattern  which  is  unchangeable,  or 
that  which  is  created  ?  If  the  world  be  indeed  fair  and  the 
2g  artificer  good,  then,  as  is  plain,  be  mnst  have  looked  to 
that  which  is  eternal.  But  if  what  I  maj  not  venture  to 
saj  is  true,  then  he  looked  to  the  created  pattern.  Every  ono 
will  see  that  he  must  have  looked  to  the  eternal,  for  the  worid 
is  the  fairest  of  creations  and  he  is  the  best  of  causes.  And 
being  of  such  a  nature  the  world  has  been  framed  bj  him  with 
a  view  to  that  which  is  apprehended  bj  reason  and  mind  and  is 
unchangeable,  and  if  this  be  admitted  must  of  necessity  be  tho 
oopy  of  something.  Now  that  the  beginning  of  everything 
should  be  according  to  nature  is  a  great  matter.  Let  us  then 
assume  about  the  copy  and  original  that  the  words  are  akin  to 
the  matter  which  they  describe,  and  that  when  they  relate  to 
the  lasting  and  permanent  and  intelligible,  they  ought  to  be 
lasting  and  un&iling,  and  as  far  as  is  in  the  nature  of  words 
irrefutable  and  immovable,  and  nothing  less  than  this.  But  the 
words  which  are  the  expression  of  the  imitation  of  the  eternal 
things,  which  is  an  image  only,  need  only  be  likely  and  analo- 
gous to  the  former  words.  What  essence  is  to  generation,  that, 
truth  is  to  belief.  If  then,  Socrates,  amid  the  many  opinions 
about  the  gods  and  the  generation  of  the  universe,  we  are  not 
able  to  give  notions  that  are  in  every  way  exact  and  consistent 
with  one  another,  do  not  wonder  at  that.  If  only  we  adduce 
probabilities  as  likely  as  any  others,  that  ought  to  be  enough 
for  us,  when  we  remember  tliat  I  who  am  the  speaker,  and  you 
who  are  the  judges  are  only  mortal  men,  and  we  ought  to  accept 
the  tale  which  is  probable  and  not  inquire  further. 

Sac,  Excellent,  Timaeus,  your  words  shall  be  taken  as  you 
mean  theuL  We  have  heard  your  prelude  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  and  now  beg  you  to  proceed  to  the  strain  which  fol- 
lows. 

TVm.  Let  me  tell  you  then,  why  the  creator  of  the  world 
generated  and  created  this  universe.  He  was  good,  and  no 
goodness  can  ever  have  any  jealousy  of  anything.  And  being 
free  from  jealousy,  he  desired  that  all  things  should  be  as  like 
himself  as  possible.  This  is  the  true  beginning  of  creation  and 
|wv  of  the  world,  which  we  shall  do  well  in  receiving  on  the 
testimony  of  wise  men  :  Grod  desired  that  all  things  should 
be  good  and  nothing  bad  as  fiar  as  this  could  be  acoomplished 
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Wlerefore  b!bo  Gnding  the  whole  visible  sphere  not  mt  rest,  bnt 
moTiiig  in  an  irregular  and  disorderly  mnniter,  out  of  disordec 
he  brought  order,  considering  lliaC  this  was  far  beLter  than  tha 
other.  Now  lie  who  is  the  best  neither  creates  nor  ever  has 
created  anything  but  the  fairest,  and  reflecting  upon  the  visible 
works  of  nature,  he  found  thHl  no  unintelligent  creature  lakea 
as  a  whole  was  fairer  than  the  intelligent  taken  as  a  whole ; 
ftnd  that  intelligence  could  not  exist  in  anything  which  was 
devoid  of  soul.  For  these  reasons  he  put  intelligence  in  snul, 
and  Boul  in  body,  and  framed  the  universe  to  he  the  best  and 
foirest  work  in  the  order  of  nature.  And  therefore  using  the 
language  of  probability,  we  may  say  that  the  world  became  a 
living  BonI  and  truly  rational  through  the  proridence  of  God. 

Thia  being  supposed,  let  us  next  proceed  to  consider  the  fur- 
ther question,  in  ilie  likeness  of  what  animul  did  the  Creiilor 
make  the  world  ?  Certainly  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  form 
was  like  that  of  beings  which  exist  in  parts  only ;  iiir  nothing 
can  be  beHniifnl  that  is  like  any  imperfect  thing:  hut  we  may 
regard  the  world  as  the  very  likeness  of  that  of  which  all  other 
ftniinals,  both  individually  and  as  tribes  are  portions.  For  the 
pattern  of  the  universe  contains  in  itself  all  intelligible  beings, 
just  as  this  world  contains  us  and  all  oilier  risible  creaturea. 
For  the  Deity  intending  to  make  this  world  like  the  faireit 
Kod  most  perfect  of  intelligible  beings,  framed  one  visible  ani- 
mal comprehending  within  all  other  animals  of  a  kindred  „. 
Tkture.  Are  we  right  in  saying  that  there  is  one  heaven, 
«7  shall  we  rather  any  that  they  are  many  and  iulinite  ?  There 
is  one,  if  the  created  heaven  is  to  accord  with  the  pattern.  For 
that  which  includes  all  other  intelligible  creatures  cannot  hava 
a  second  or  companion  ;  in  that  case  there  would  be  need  of 
another  living  being  which  would  include  those  two,  and  of 
which  they  would  be  parts,  and  the  likeness  would  be  tnor« 
truly  said  to  resemble  not  those  two.  but  that  other  which  in- 
aluded  them.  In  order  then  that  the  world  might  be  like  the 
perfect  animal  iu  unity,  he  who  made  the  worlds  mode  them 
tot  two  or  infinite  in  number;  but  there  is  and  ever  will  be 
one  only-begotten  and  created  heaven. 

Now  that  which  Is  created  is  of  necessity  corporeal,  and  also 
viuble  and  tangible.  And  nothing  ia  visible  when  there  b  no 
fire,  or  tangible  which  is  not  solid,  and  nothing  is  solid  without 
earth.  Wherefore  also,  God  in  the  begitmiug  of  creation  mad* 
the  body  of  the  universe  to  consist  of  fire  and  earth.     But  two 
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things  cannot  be  hdd  together  without  a  third ;  tbej  imiBt  h«w 
aome  bond  of  nnion.  And  the  fSdrest  bond  is  that  which  moal 
completelj  fuses  and  is  fused  into  the  things  that  are  bonnd  i 
and  proportion  is  best  adapted  to  effect  such  a  fusion.  For 
whenever  in  three  numbers,  whether  solids  or  of  aoj  other 
oo  power,  there  is  a  mean,  and  the  mean  is  to  the  hist  terns 
what  the  first  term  is  to  the  mean ;  and  again,  when  the 
mean  is  to  the  first  term  as  the  last  term  is  to  the  mean,  then 
the  mean  becoming  first  and  last,  and  the  first  and  last  both 
becoming  means,  all  things  will  of  necessity  come  to  be  the 
same,  and  being  the  same,  with  one  another  will  all  be  one.  If 
now  the  universal  frame  had  been  created  a  8ur£EU»  only  and 
had  no  depth,  one  mean  would  have  suflioed  to  bind  together 
itself  and  Uie  other  terms ;  but  now,  as  the  world  must  be  solid, 
and  solid  bodies  are  always  compacted  not  by  one  mean  but  by 
two,  God  placed  water  and  air  in  the  mean  between  fire  and 
earth,  and  made  them  to  have  the  same  proportions  as  &r  as 
was  possible  (as  fire  is  to  air  so  is  air  to  water,  and  as  air  is  to 
water  so  is  water  to  earth),  and  thus  he  bound  and  put  together 
a  visible  and  palpable  heaven.  And  for  these  reasons,  and  out 
of  these  elements,  which  are  in  number  four,  the  body  of  the 
world  was  created  in  the  harmony  of  proportion,  and  therefore 
having  the  spirit  of  friendship ;  and  being  at  unity  with  itself 
was  indissoluble  by  the  hand  of  any  other  than  the  framer. 

Now  the  creation  took  up  the  whole  of  each  of  the  four  ele- 
moots ;  for  the  Creator  compounded  the  world  out  of  all  the 
fire  and  all  the  water  and  all  the  air  and  all  the  earth,  leaving 
no  part  of  any  of  them  nor  any  power  of  them  outside.  He  in* 
tended,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  whole  animal  should  be  per- 
fect, as  far  as  possible,  and  that  the  parts  of  which  he  was 
^^  formed  should  be  perfect ;  and  that  he  should  be  one,  leav- 
ing no  remnants  out  of  which  another  such  world  might 
be  created :  and,  also,  that  he  should  be  free  from  old  age  and 
unaffected  by  disease.  And,  considering  that  hot  and  cold  and 
other  powerful  forces  which  unite  bodies  are  apt  to  surround 
and  attack  them  from  without  when  they  are  unprepared,  and 
by  bringing  diseases  and  old  age  upon  them,  make  them  to 
dissolve  and  die,  —  for  this  cause  and  on  these  grounds,  ho 
Jhbricated  the  world  whole  and  of  whole  elements,  perfect 
and  not  liable  to  old  age  and  disease.  And  he  gave  to  the 
world  the  figure  which  was  suitable  and  also  natural.  But,  to 
the  au'mal  which  was  to  comprehend  all  animals,  that  figurt 
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wu  nilable  mhich  uoiuprelietuls  wiiliin  iUelf  all  other  H^rea, 
Wherefore  also  lie  mude  llie  world  in  the  funn  of  a  glohe.  round 
u  IVom  n  lathe,  in  everj  directinn  equally  disiant  from  the  cen< 
tre  to  the  extremes,  the  most  perfect  and  the  moat  like  itself  of 
■U  figures;  for  he  conaidored  thm  the  like  \a  inSnitely  fuirer 
than  the  unlike.  Thia  he  finished  all  round,  and  made  the 
oaiaide  quite  smooth  for  many  reusiiiiB ;  in  the  first  place,  be> 
cause  eyes  would  have  been  of  no  u«.'  to  him  when  there  wu 
nothing  remaioing  without  him,  or  nhich  could  be  Been  ;  niid 
there  would  have  been  no  uae  in  ears  when  there  was  nothing 
to  be  heard  ;  nor  was  there  bmj  surrounding  atmospht^re  to  be 
breathed  ;  nor  would  there  have  been  aiiy  u^e  of  implements  bj 
the  help  of  which  he  might  receive  hia  food  or  gel  rid  of  what 
he  had  already  digested ;  for  there  was  nothing  which  went 
from  him  or  came  to  him,  seeing  that  there  was  nothing  beside 
him.  And  be  himself  provided  hb  nutriment  to  himself  through 
his  own  decay,  and  all  that  he  did  or  suffered  was  done  in  hiin- 
•elf  and  by  liimaelf,  nccording  to  art.  For  the  Creator  cod- 
oeived  that  n  being  which  was  aelf-sulBcieut  would  be  far  more 
excellent  than  one  that  laoked  anything ;  and,  as  he  had  no 
need  to  take  nnytliing  or  defend  himnelf  against  any  one,  be 
had  DO  Deed  of  hands,  and  tlie  Creaior  did  not  think  neceuaiy 
to  furnish  hiiu  with  them  when  he  did  not  want  them  :  nor  ha^ 
he  any  need  of  feet,  nor  of  the  whole  appnmtus  of  wnlk- 
iug ;  but  be  assigned  to  him  tlie  motion  appropriate  U 
spherical  form,  being  that  of  all  the  seven  which  is  most  appro* 
priate  to  mind  and  in i el  II pen ee,  and  so  he  made  him  move  ia 
the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  spot,  going  round  iu  a  circle 
turning  within  himself.  All  the  other  six  motions  be  took 
away  from  him,  and  made  him  incapable  of  being  aSecced  by 
them.  And  as  this  circular  movement  required  no  feel,  be 
made  the  uidverse  without  feet  or  legR. 

Such  was  the  whole  scheme  of  the  eternal  God  abont  the 
^1  that  was  to  be,  to  whom  he  for  all  these  reasons  fave  A 
body,  smooth,  even,  and  in  every  direction  equidistant  from  » 
cbotre,  entire  and  perfect,  and  formed  out  of  perfect  bodiee. 
Aitd  iu  the  centre  he  put  the  soul,  which  he  difTu.^ed  through 
the  whole,  and  al^t  spread  over  all  the  body  mnnd  aboat ;  and 
be  roada  one  solitary  and  only  heaven  a  circle  moving  in  a  cir> 
cle,  having  such  excellence  as  to  be  able  to  hold  converse  wilh 
Itself,  and  needing  no  oilier  friendship  or  acquaintance.  Hav- 
ing these  purposes  ia  view  ho  created  (he  world  lo  be  a  blessed 
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Now  God  did  not  make  the  aool  efter  the  bo^i  alUuN^  w 
haTB  spoken  of  them  in  this  order ;  for  when  he  pat  them  t^ 
gether  he  would  never  have  allowed  that  the  elder  should  senv 
the  joanger,  but  this  is  what  we  say  at  random,  because  we 
oarselyes  too  are  very  largely  affected  by  chance.  Whereas  lie 
made  the  sool  in  origin  and  excellence  prior  to  and  older  than 
the  body,  to  be  the  ruler  and  mistress,  of  whom  the  body  was 
to  be  the  subject  And  the  soul  he  made  out  of  the  following 
_-  elements  and  on  this  manner :  he  took  of  the  onehaiige- 
able  and  indivisible  essence,  and  also  of  the  divisible  and 
corporeal  which  is  generated,  and  he  made  a  third  sort  of  inter- 
naediate  essence  out  of  them  both,  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
the  same  and  of  the  other,  and  thus  he  oompounded  a  natoie 
which  was  in  a  mean  between  the  indivisible  and  the  divisible 
and  corporeaL  These  three  elements  he  took  and  mingled  them 
all  in  one  form,  compressing  the  reluctant  and  unsociable  na- 
ture of  tho  other  into  the  same.  And  when  he  had  mixed  them 
with  the  essence  and  out  of  all  the  three  made  one,  he  again 
divided  this  whole  into  as  many  portions  as  was  fitting,  each  of 
them  oontaiuiDg  an  admixture  of  the  same  and  of  the  other  and 
of  the  essence.  And  he  began  to  divide  on  this  wise :  first 
of  all,  he  took  away  one  part  of  the  whole  and  then  he  sep^ 
arated 

[  1,  2,  8,  4,  9,  8,  27,  ] 

a  second  part  which  was  double  the  first,  and  then  he  took  away 
a  third  part  which  was  half  as  much  again  as  the  second  and 
three  times  as  much  again  as  the  first,  and  then  he  took  a  fourth 
part  which  was  twice  as  much  as  the  second,  and  a  fifth  part 
which  was  three  times  as  much  as  the  third,  and  a  sixth  part 
which  was  eight  times  as  much  as  the  first,  and  a  seventh  part 
which  was  twenty-seven  times  the  first  After  this  he  filled  np 
^  the  double  and  triple  intervals  [t.  €,,  1,  2,  4,  8,  and  1,  S,  9, 
27],  cutting  off  portions  from  the  whole  and  placing  them 
between  the  intervab,  so  that  in '  each  interval  there  weie  two 
kinds  of  means  — 

[I,|,},5,|,3,i,  Vi«,S,] 

the  one  exceeding  and  exceeded  by  equal  parts  of  the  respeoCive 
extremes  [as  for  example  1,  J,  2,  in  which  the  mean  |  is  ooa 
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Ihinl  more  ih&n  1  and  one  third  less  than  2],  tlje  oilier  boi^ 
that  ktiiii  of  mean  whioli  exceeds  and  is  exceeded  by  an  equal 
number.     Where  tbere  are  interrals  of  }  nnd  of  J  and  of  \,  miido 

by  [be  connecting  terms  in  the  former  intervals,  he  filled  up  all 
the  iiiierrala  of  J  wiih  tlie  interval*  |,  lenving  a  part  of  eacli,  of 
whicU  the  JDtet^al  was  in  the  ratio  of  356  to  343.1  J^^^^  ihug 
llie  whole  mixiure  out  of  which  be  cut  these  portions  was  all 
exhausted  by  him,  This  entire  componnd  he  divided  lengthways 
into  two  pnrU,  which  he  joined  to  one  another  at  the  centre  tike 
the  figure  of  h  X<  ""^  ^^"^  them  into  a  circular  form,  connect- 
ing  them  wiih  themselves  and  each  other  at  the  point  opposite 
to  thai  of  contact;  and,  comprehending  them  in  an  uniform  mo- 
tion on  the  game  spot  around  a  centre,  he  made  the  one  the  outer 
and  the  other  the  inner  circle.  Now  the  motion  of  the  outer  rir- 
cle  be  called  the  motion  of  the  same,  and  the  motion  of  the  inner 
cin:le  the  motion  of  the  other.  The  motion  of  the  same  he  mode 
to  proceed  round  by  the  side  to  the  right,  and  the  motion  of  the 
other  diagonally  to  the  left.  And  he  gave  dominion  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  same  and  the  like,  for  that  he  left  single  and  undi- 
vided ;  but  the  inner  motion  he  split  into  six  portions  and  made 
■even  unequal  orbits,  haviug  their  intervals  in  ratios  of  two  and 
three,  three  of  each,  end  bnde  their  orbits  move  in  a  directina 
ap[)0site  to  one  another :  and  three  [Sun,  Mercury,  Venus]  he 
made  lo  move  with  equal  awiiluess,  and  the  remaining  four  [SIooo, 
Saturn,  Man,  Jupit4.'r]  to  move  with  unequal  swiftness  to  the 
three  and  to  one  another,  but  all  in  due  course. 

Now  when  the  Creator  hail  framed  the  soul  according  to  bis 
will,  he  formed  within  the  mind  the  corporeal  universe,  and 
brought  them  together,  and  united  them  centre  to  centre.  The 
Boul.  interfused  everywhere  from  the  centre  lo  the  circomferenoft 
of  heaven,  of  which  she  is  the  external  envelopment,  herself 
turning  in  herself,  hegno  a  divine  beginning  of  never-ceasing 
ttnd  rational  life  enduring  thi'oughout  all  time.  The  bndy  of 
heaven  Is  visible,  but  the  soul  invisible,  and  pnrtakes  of  __ 
reason  nnd  harmoity,  nnd  being  made  by  the  best  of  intelli- 
gible and  everlasting  being?,  ia  the  best  of  things  created.  Aitd 
as  being  composed  of  the  nature  of  the  same  and  of  the  other 
aiMl  of  the  esu-nce,  these  three,  and  divided  and  bound  togctlier 
in  proportion,  and  revolving  in  the  circle  of  herself,  the  HonI, 
•rben  toucliiug  anything  which  has  essence,  whether  dispersed  ia 
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parts  or  ondiyided,  ia  stirred  throughout  her  being  lo  deelMi 
the  sameness  and  diversity  of  things,  and  as  to  what  and  in  whit 
iray  and  how  and  when  indiyidiials  are  related  or  afTected,  both 
in  the  world  of  generation  and  in  the  world  of  immutable  bein§^ 
And  when  reason,  which  works  with  equal  truth  both  in  the  cir> 
cle  of  the  other  and  of  the  same,  —  in  the  sphere  of  the  sel^ 
moved  in  voiceless  silence  moving, — when  reason,  I  say,  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  sense,  and  the  circle  of  the  other  also  mov* 
ing  truly  ^  imparts  the  intimations  of  sense  to  the  whole  soal, 
then  arise  fixed  and  true  opinions  and  beliefs.  But  when  rea- 
son is  in  the  sphere  of  the  rational,  and  the  circle  of  the  same 
moving  smoothly  indicates  this,  then  intelligence  and  knowledge 
are  of  necessity  perfected.  And  if  any  one  affirms  that  in  which 
these  are  found  to  be  other  tiian  the  soul,  he  will  say  the  very 
opposite  of  the  truth. 

When  the  £Either  and  creator  saw  the  image  that  he  had 
made  of  the  eternal  gods  moving  and  living,  he  was  delighted, 
and  in  his  joy  determined  to  make  his  work  still  more  like  the 
pattern ;  and  as  the  pattern  was  an  eternal  creature,  he  sought 
to  make  the  universe  the  same  as  far  as  might  be.  Now  tlie 
nature  of  the  intelligible  being  is  eternal,  and  to  bestow  eternity 
on  the  creature  was  wholly  impossible.  But  he  resolved  to 
make  a  moving  image  of  eternity,  and  as  he  set  in  order  the 
heaven  he  made  this  eternal  image  having  a  motion  according 
to  number,  while  eternity  rested  in  unity;  and  this  is  what  we 
call  time.  For  there  were  no  days  and  nights  and  months  and 
years  before  the  heaven  was  created,  but  when  he  created  the 
heaven  he  created  tliem  also.  All  these  are  the  parts  of  time, 
and  tlie  past  and  future  are  created  species  of  time,  which  we 
unconsciously  but  wrongly  transfer  to  the  eternal  essence ;  for 
o^  we  say  indeed  that  he  was,  he  is,  he  will  be,  but  tlie  truth 
is  that  ^  he  is  "  alone  truly  expresses  him,  and  that  ^  was  ** 
and  '^  will  be  "  are  only  to  be  spoken  of  generation  in  time,  ftdr 
they  are  motions,  but  that  which  is  immovably  the  same  om- 
not  become  older  or  younger  by  time,  nor  ever  did  or  has  be- 
come, or  hereafter  will  be,  older,  nor  is  subject  at  all  to  any  of 
those  states  of  generation  which  attach  to  the  movements  of 
sensible  things.  These  are  the  forms  of  time  when  imitating 
eternity  and  moving  in  a  circle  measured  by  number.  I^lore* 
over,  when  we  say  that  what  has  become  has  become,  and  what 
b  becoming  is  becoming,  and  that  what  will  become  will  be* 
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aoma,  and  that  wliat  is  not  is  not,  —  all  iliese  are  i 
modos   of  expre^ion.      But   perlinps   thia    is   uot  tbo  place    i 
•rhii^h  we  sliould  discuss  miautoly  these  matten. 

Time,  then,  was  created  with  tie  lieaTea,  in  order  that  being 
|ir(Nlui»d  together  the^  might  be  dissolved  togetlier,  if  ever 
there  was  to  be  a.aj  dissolution  of  them;  and  whs  framed  after 
tlie  pattern  of  the  eternal  onture,  that  it  might,  as  far  as  po^ 
•ibie,  resemble  ir,  for  that  pattern  exists  throughout  all  ugee, 
and  the  creitt«'d  he.aven  has  been,  and  is,  anil  will  be  in  nil  tiino. 
Such  was  ibe  mind  and  thought  of  God  in  the  creiitiiu  of  time. 
And  in  order  to  accomplish  this  creation,  he  miui»  the  eiin  und 
moon  nnil  five  other  Btar»,  which  are  culled  the  pUuets.  i 
distinguish  and  preserve  the  numbors  of  timei  and  wh«>n  Giodl  J 
made  the  bodies  of  these  several  stars  he  ^ave  ihem  ocbita  ioiM 
the  circle  of  the  other.  There  were  ceven  orbits,  as  the  titar« 
were  seven  ;  first,  there  wiu  the  moon  in  ihe  orbit  neurest  ths 
earih,  and  then  the  sun  in  ihe  next  neareat  orbit  be^vond  the 
eiirtli,  and  the  morning  ptur  and  the  star  saced  to  Hermes, 
wliii^h  revolve  in  their  orbits  as  swiftly  as  the  snn,  but  with  na 
oppo.-'it«  principle  of  motion,  which  is  the  resMii  wbj  the  sun 
and  Hermes  and  Lucifer  meet  or  overtake,  and  nro  met  or 
overtaken  by^  each  other.  To  enumerate  the  places  whicli  he 
assigned  U>  the  other  stars,  and  ibe  reasous  of  them,  if  ihey 
were  all  to  be  oounU,-d,  though  a  secondary  mHtler,  would  give 
more  trouble  than  the  primary  oiies.  These  ihir4gs  at  soma 
future  time,  when  we  are  at  leisure,  may  have  the  consideratioa 
which  they  deserve,  but  uot  st  prweat. 

Now,  when  all  the  stars  which  were  needed  f)  muko  time 
had  attained  amotion  suitable  to  them,  and  their  bodies  fastened 
by  vital  chains,  had  come  into  beiug  as  living  creatures,  and 
learnt  their  appointed  task  according  to  the  motions  of  ibo 
other,  which  is  oblique,  and  passes  through  and  is  overruled  by 
the  motions  of  the  same,  tiiey  revolved,  some  in  a  larger  ani] 
some  in  a  lesser  orbit,  —  those  which  have  the  lesser  orbit  ._ 
revolving  faster,  and  thoee  which  have  the  larger  moving 
more  slowly.  Hut  in  the  movement  uf  the  same,  those  wbidi 
revolved  tiute^t  appeared  to  overtake  and  be  overtaken  by  ihoaa 
wbicli  moved  slower  -,  for  all  the  orbits  of  the  !>nme  moved  in  a 
Ijiiral,  because  they  went  two  wnya  in  opposite  dirEctioiiH.  and 
hence  thai  which  receded  most  slowly  from  the  sphei-u  of  the 
same,  which  wa^  the  swilteat,  appeared  to  follow  it  most  neurly. 
That   iherv  might  bu  some  v'aible  measure  of   their   rehitirs 
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■wiftnen  tnd  slowness  as  thej  proceeded  in  their  eigkl  eonifM% 
Qod  lighted  a  fire,  which  we  now  call  the  sun,  in  the  seoood 
of  these  orhits,  that  it  might  give  light  to  the  whole  of  heaTeo* 
and  that  the  animals,  who  were  hy  nature  fitted,  might  partici- 
pate  in  number :  this  was  the  lesson  whidi  they  were  to  learn 
from  the  rcYoIutions  of  the  same  and  the  like.  Thus,  then, 
and  by  these  means  the  night  and  the  day  were  created,  being 
the  period  of  the  one  most  intelligent  revolution.  And  the 
month  was  created  when  the  moon  had  completed  her  orbit  and 
overtaken  the  sun,  and  the  year  when  the  sun  had  compl<ited 
his  own  orbit.  The  periods  of  the  other  stars  have  not  been 
understood  by  men  in  general,  but  only  by  a  few,  and  they 
haye  no  name  for  them,  and  do  not  estimate  their  comparative 
length  by  the  aid  of  number,  and  hence  they  are  hardly  aware 
that  their  wanderings,  which  are  infinite  in  number  and  ad* 
mirable  for  their  variety,  make  up  time.  And  yet  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  seeing  that  the  perfect  number  of  time  completes 
the  perfect  year  when  all  the  eight  revolutions,  having  their 
relative  degrees  of  swiflness,  are  accomplished  together  and 
again  meet  at  their  original  point  of  departure,  measured  by 
the  circle  of  the  same  moving  equally.  Thus,  and  to  this  end, 
came  into  existence  such  of  the  stars  as  moved  and  returned 
through  the  heaven,  in  order  that  the  created  heaven  might  be 
as  like  as  possible  to  the  perfect  and  intelligible  animal,  and 
imitate  the  eternal  nature. 

Until  the  creation  of  time,  all  things  had  been  made  in  the 
likeness  of  that  which  was  their  pattern,  but  in  so  far  as  the 
univerae  did  not  as  yet  includ«i  within  itself  all  animals,  there 
was  a  diflference.  This  defect  the  Creator  supplied  by  fashion- 
ing them  after  tlie  nature  of  the  pattern.  And  as  the  mind  per* 
ceives  ideas  or  species  of  a  certain  nature  and  number  in  the 
ideal  animal,  he  thought  that  this  created  world  ought  to  have 
them  of  a  like  nature  and  number.  There  are  four  such  ;  one 
j^  of  them  is  the  heavenly  race  of  the  gods ;  another,  the  race 
of  birds  moving  in  the  air ;  the  third,  the  watery  species  ; 
md  the  fourth,  the  pedestrian  and  land  animals.  Of  the  divind, 
he  made  the  greater  part  out  of  lire,  that  they  might  be  the 
brigbtest  and  fairest  to  the  sight,  and  he  made  them  after  the 
likeness  of  the  universe  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  and  gave  them 
to  know  and  follow  the  best,  distributing  them  over  the  whole 
tircumferenoe  of  the  heaven,  which  was  to  be  a  true  cosmos  or 
i;lory  spangled  with  them.     And  he  bestowed  ou  each  of  them 
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firat,  the  motioa  in  tlie  same,  bucauae  tLcy  o 
ooDliniie  thinking  Hbout  the  Bume  ihin^,  aad  qIeo  sk  furwunl 
motiu",  in  that  tbey  are  controlled  by  liie  revoluiion  of 
and  ilie  like  ;  hut  (he  other  five  motions  were  waniing 
nrid  ihus  each  of  them  was  the  best  possible.  And  fur  this  ro»- 
^n  also  the  lizeJ  stars  were  created,  being  divine  and  etcrn^ 
aniiuals,  ever-abiding  nnd  revolving  after  the  same  manner  and 
on  the  same  spot;  and  the  other  stars  which  revolve  and  alio 
wander,  as  liaa  been  already  described,  were  created  after  ibeir 
likeness.  The  earth,  which  is  our  nurse,  rompacted  (or  cir- 
cKng)  aroand  the  pole  nhicli  in  extended  ihrouKh  llie  universe, 
he  mnde  Co  be  the  guardian  and  artificer  of  night  and  day,  fln>t 
and  eldest  of  gods  that  are  in  the  interior  of  heaven.  Vain 
would  be  the  labor  of  telling  about  nil  ihe  figures  of  ibem  mov- 
ing Tia  in  a  dance,  and  their  meetin^^  wiih  one  another,  and  tlia 
remrn  of  their  orbits  on  themselves,  and  tlieir  approximations, 
■ud  to  say  which  of  them  in  their  conjunctions  mpel,  and  which 
of  them  are  in  oppoBiiioii,  unit  how  they  get  behind  and  before 
one  another,  and  at  what  times  they  are  severally  eclipserl  to 
our  eight  and  ngaia  reappear,  sending  terrors  and  intimations  of 
things  about  to  happen  to  those  who  can  cnJculate  iheiu  —  lo 
attempt  to  l«tl  of  ail  this  without  looking  at  the  models  of  them 
would  be  labor  in  vain.  Let  what  we  have  sud  aViut  tbtt 
nature  of  the  creaU.-d  and  visible  gods  be  deemed  sufficient  and 
have  an  end. 

To  tell  of  other  divinities,  and  to  know  their  origin,  is  beyond 
09,  and  we  must  accept  the  traditions  of  ihe  men  of  old  tinM 
who  affirm  themselves  to  be  ihe  offspring  of  the  gods,  and  they 
most  surely  have  known  the  truth  about  their  own  ancestori. 
How  can  we  doubt  the  word  of  ihe  children  of  the  gods?  Al- 
though they  give  no  prohnble  i>r  certain  proofs,  still,  as  they 
declare  that  they  are  speaking  of  tamily  traditions,  we  must  be- 
lieve them  in  obedience  to  the  law.  In  this  manner,  then,  ac- 
cording lo  them,  the  genealogy  of  these  gods  is  (o  be  received 
■nd  narrated :  — 

Oceanus  and  Tethya  were  the  children  of  Earth  and  Heaven, 
and  from  these  sprang  Phorcys  and  Crono."  and  Rhea,  and 
many  more  with  them ;  and  from  Cronos  and  Rheii  sprang  Zcut 
and  Ht-re,  and  all  those  whom  we  know  as  their  brethren,  .j 
and  others  who  wore  their  children. 

Now,  when  all  of  them,  both  those  who  visibly  appear  in 
their  revolutions  ea  well  a.^  those  other  gods  who  are  of  a  mora 
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redring  oature,  Iiad  oonie  into  being,  the  Creator  of  the  univefM 
■poke  as  follows :  Gods  and  sons  of  gods  who  are  my  woiksp 
and  of  whom  I  am  the  artificer  and  fiither,  my  creations  are  in- 
dissoluble, if  so  I  wilL  All  that  is  bound  may  be  dissolved,  bot 
only  an  evil  being  would  wish  to  dissolve  that  which  is  hmr- 
monious  and  happy.  And  although  being  created,  ye  are  not 
altogether  immortal  and  indissoluble,  ye  shall  certainly  not  be 
dissolved,  nor  be  liable  to  the  fate  of  death ;  having  in  my  will 
a  greater  and  miglitier  bond  than  those  which  bound  you  when 
ye  were  created.  And  now,  listen  to  my  instructions :  Three 
tribes  of  mortal  beings  remain  to  be  created,  —  without  them 
the  universe  will  be  incomplete,  for  it  will  not  have  in  it  every 
kind  of  animal  which  a  perfect  world  ought  to  have.  On  the 
other  hand«  if  they  were  created  and  received  life  from  me,  they 
would  be  on  an  equality  with  the  gods.  In  order  then  that 
there  may  be  mortals,  and  that  this  universe  may  be  truly  uni- 
versal, do  ye,  according  to  your  natures,  betake  yourselves  to 
the  formation  of  animals,  imitating  the  power  which  I  showed 
in  creating  you.  The  divine  and  iramortal  part  of  them,  which 
is  the  guiding  principle  of  those  who  are  willing  to  follow  jus- 
tice and  the  gods  —  of  that  diviots  part  I  will  myself  give  you 
the  seed  and  beginning.  And  do  you  then  weave  to<sether  the 
mortal  and  immortal,  and  make  and  beget  living  creatures,  and 
give  them  food,  and  make  them  to  grow,  and  receive  them  again 
in  death.  Thus  he  spake,  and  once  more  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner poured  the  remaic?  of  the  elements  into  the  cup  in  which 
he  had  previously  mingled  the  soul  of  the  universe,  no  longer, 
however,  pure  as  before,  but  diluted  to  the  second  and  third 
degree.  And  when  he  had  framed  the  universe  he  distributed 
souls  equal  in  number  to  the  stars,  and  assigned  each  soul  to  a 
star ;  and  having  placed  them  as  in  a  chariot,  he  showed  them 
the  nature  of  tlie  universe,  and  the  decrees  of  destiny  appointed 
for  them,  and  told  them  that  their  first  birth  would  be  one  and 
the  same  for  all,  and  that  no  one  should  suffer  at  his  hands ;  and 
:hat  they  must  be  sown  in  the  vessels  of  the  times  severally 
adapted  to  them,  and  then  there  would  come  forth  the  most 
.^  religious  of  animals ;  and  as  human  nature  was  of  two 
kinds,  the  superior  race  would  hereafter  be  called  man. 
Now,  as  they  were  implanted  in  bodies  by  necessity,  and  objects 
were  always  approaching  or  receding  from  them,  in  the  first 
place  there  was  a  necessity  that  they  should  have  one  natural 
mode  of  perceiving  external  force ;  in  the  second  place,  they 
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muit  l>ave  love,  whicli  is  a  mixture  of  pleasure  aoil  poiu  ;  bIm 
fear  and  anger,  und  ibe  feelings  -which  are  akiu  or  opposite  vt 
thetu  ;  if  tLey  conquered  tliese  tbey  would  live  righteously,  kdA 
if  tliey  nere  coiKjiiered  by  tliem,  iJori<ihleuiisly.  Also,  lie  Hiid, 
that  he  who  lived  welt  duiiug  his  appointed  time  would  return 
lu  the  habitation  of  his  star,  and  there  have  a  bleisud  und  suit- 
tible  existence.  But  if  he  failed  iu  aituining  this,  in  the  second 
genemlii'ii  h«  would  pass  into  a  woman,  nod  thoulrl  he  not  cease 
trom  evil  in  that  condition,  he  would  be  chnoged  iolo  soma 
brute  who  resembled  him  in  hia  evil  ways,  and  would  uot  ceOM 
from  his  toils  Dud  IranafoiiDuiioos  ujitil  he  followed  the  original 
priuoiple  of  sameness  and  likeness  within  him,  and  overcame,  by 
the  help  of  reason,  the  kier  accretions  of  turbulent  and  irra* 
tional  elements  compostKl  of  Rre  and  air  and  vraier  and  eai'lh, 
Hod  returned  to  the  form  of  bis  first  and  better  nature.  Wheii 
he  had  given  all  these  laws  to  his  creatures,  that  lie  might  be 
guiltless  of  iheir  future  evil,  he  sowed  some  of  them  in  the  earth, 
und  some  in  the  moon,  and  some  in  the  other  stars  which  are 
tlie  measures  of  time ;  and  when  he  bad  sown  them  he  com- 
mitted lo  the  younger  gods  the  fusbionitig  of  their  mortal  bodies, 
and  desirnl  tliem  to  furnish  what  was  still  tucking  lo  the  hiimmi 
soul,  and  make  all  the  suitable  addition.',  and  rnte  and  pilot  thi* 
mortal  animal  in  ihu  best  and  wisest  munner  that  tliey  could, 
and  nvej  t  all  but  self-ioilicied  evils. 

When  the  C''eaior  had  given  all  these  commands  he  remitined 
it)  ids  own  nature,  and  his  children  heard  and  nt^re  obedient  to 
their  futher's  commnnd,  and  receiving  from  him  the  immoriAl 
principle  of  a  mortal  creature,  in  imitation  of  their  own  creator 
tliey  borrowed  portions  of  fins,  and  earth,  and  water,  and  j, 
air  from  Ihe  world  which  were  herealier  to  be  returned ; 
these  tbey  took  and  netded  together,  not  with  the  indissoluble 
chains  by  wbicli  tliey  were  bound  themselves,  but  with  numerous 
pegs  invisible  od  account  of  their  gmallneas  which  they  welded 
together,  forming  out  of  them  all  one  body  which  was  subject  to 
influx  snd  efflux,  and  fiistened  tbe  courses  of  the  inunorlid  sonl 
in  the  l)ody.  Now  these  cuuraea,  detained  as  in  a  vast  river, 
neither  overcame  nor  were  overcome ;  but  bore  jmd  were  borne 
along  violently,  so  that  ibe  whole  animal  was  moved  and  (iro- 
gressed,  irregularly  however  and  irralioualty,  and  in  any  direc- 
tion, wtiuderiug  and  coursing  according  to  the  six  kinds  of  motiou 
Wikwnrd*  and  forwards,  and  right  and  left,  and  up  and  down, 
and  every  wuy  according  to  the  sii  directions  of  place.     l''i>l 
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gTMt  M  was  the  «dT«iuaiig  and  retiring  flood  whieh  pmfMril 
uonrishment,  the  afiectiona  produced  by  external  contact  canaad 
atill  greater  tumult  —  wlien  the  body  met  and  came  into  colliaioQ 
with  external  fire,  or  with  the  solid  earth  or  the  gliding  wmterSt 
or  was  caught  in  the  whirlwind  hurried  along  by  tlie  air,  and 
the  motions  produced  by  any  of  these  impulses  were  carried 
through  the  body  to  the  soul.  AU  such  motions  have  conseqnently 
received  the  general  name  of  ^  sensaUons,"  which  they  still  re* 
tain.  And  these  at  the  moment  occasion  a  very  great  and 
mighty  movement;  they  accompany  the  ever-flowing  current,  and 
stir  and  shake  the  courses  of  the  soul,  and  altogether  bind  fiut 
the  course  of  the  same  with  their  opposing  flux  and  hinder  it 
from  ruling  and  proceeding ;  and  the  nature  of  the  other  thej 
10  shake,  that  tlie  three  intervals  which  formed  a  progression  of 
doubles  (1,  2,  4,  8)  and  also  of  triples  (1,  d,  9,  27),  togethei 
with  the  mean  terms  and  connecting  links  of  the  ratios  of  8 :  2, 
And  4 :  3,  and  of  9 :  8,  which  cannot  be  wholly  dissolved  except 
by  him  who  tied  them  together,  they  twist  in  all  sons  of  ways, 
and  bend  and  disorder  the  circles  as  far  as  they  can,  so  that  they 
are  tumbling  to  pieces,  and  move  irrationally,  at  one  time  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  then  again  obliquely,  and  then  upside 
down,  us  you  might  imagine  a  person  who  is  upside  down  and  has 
his  head  leaning  upon  the  ground  and  his  feet  up  against  some- 
thing in  tlie  air ;  and  when  he  U  in  such  a  condition,  both  he  and 
the  spectators  fieiucy  that  the  right  of  the  other  is  his  left,  and 
the  left  right.  This  and  the  like  of  this  is  what  violently  moves 
J  .  the  courses  when  they  meet  with  some  external  thing,  either 
of  the  class  of  the  same  or  of  the  other ;  and  they  speak 
of  it  as  the  same  with  something,  or  the  other  of  something  in  a 
manner  which  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  truth  ;  and  they  beconM 
false  and  foolish,  and  there  is  no  course  or  revolution  in  them 
which  has  a  guiding  or  directing  power ;  and  if  again  any  sensa- 
tions enter  in  violently  from  without  and  drag  after  them  the 
whole  vessel  of  the  soul,  then  though  they  seem  to  conquer  they 
%re  really  conquered. 

And  by  reason  of  all  these  affections,  the  soul  when  inclosed 
in  a  mortal  body  is  at  first  without  sense ;  but  when  the  stream 
of  grovth  and  nutriment  flows  in  with  diminished  speed,  and 
the  courses  of  the  soul  attaining  a  calm  go  their  own  way  and 
become  steadier  as  time  advances,  then  the  revolutions  of  the 
Mveral  circles  return  to  their  natural  figure,  and  call  the  same 
and  the  o-*ber  by  their  right  names,  and  make  the  possessor  of 
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B  ratioti&l  being.  And  if  these  combine  in  him  witli  bd^ 
true  narture  or  educatioa,  be  atiftioB  the  fullDcss  and  liealtli  of 
the  perfect  man,  and  escnpes  llie  worst  diseHse  of  nil  ;  but  if 
he  neglects  education  he  walks  lame  throughout  existence  in 
this  life,  Bod  reiiirna  imperfect  and  gooil  for  nothing  to  the 
world  below.  This,  however,  is  nn  nfter-siage,  and  our  buii- 
ness  now  ia  to  treat  more  accurately  of  our  present  Hubject. 
There  arc  previous  matters  relating  to  tlie  generatioa  of  the 
body  and  it«  members,  and  as  to  bow  the  bouI  wa."  crea[«il.  and 
from  what  causes  and  by  what  foreknowledge  of  the  goils,  which 
have  to  be  diMiuased ;  in  this  inquiry  we  hold  (aat  lo  probability, 
■ — that  is  the  path  la  which  we  must  proceed. 

First,  then,  the  gods,  imitating  the  spherical  shnpe  '.t  the 
universe,  inclosed  the  two  divine  courses  in  n  spherical  body, 
that  namely,  which  we  now  term  the  head,  being  the  most 
divine  part  of  us  and  the  lord  of  all  that  is  in  us  :  to  this  ilie 
gods  who  put  together  the  body  gave  all  (he  rest  lo  he  a  ser- 
vant, contriving  tliat  it  ahnuld  partake  of  every  sort  of  motion  ; 
in  order  ihen  that  it  might  not  tumble  about  among  the  deep 
and  high  places  of  the  earth,  but  might  be  able  to  get  out  o' 
the  one  and  over  the  other,  tliey  providi-J  the  body  to  he  a  ve- 
hicle and  means  of  locomotion  ;  which  consequently  had  length 
and  was  furnished  with  four  limbs  extended  and  jointed  ;  these 
the  gods  contrived  as  instrumenta  of  locomotion  with  which  it 
might  take  hold  and  find  support,  and  so  be  able  to  pass  ^ 
through  all  places.  ca[T3ang  on  high  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  most  sacred  and  divine  part  of  us.  This  was  the  origin  of 
legs  and  arms,  which  were  therefore  attached  to  nli  men  j  and 
the  gods,  esieemin^  the  front  part  of  man  us  more  honorabla 
and  having  more  authority  than  the  hinder  part,  lliey  gave  men 
mostly  a  forward  motion.  Now  it  wa!<  necessary  ibht  nuu 
■hould  have  liis  front  part  disiinguished  and  unlike  the  rest  of  bis 
body.  Wherefore  also  about  the  vessel  of  the  head,  in  the  Snt 
place  ihey  put  in  a  face  in  which  they  inserted  organs  to  min- 
ister in  all  things  to  the  providence  of  the  soul,  and  tliey  os- 
•igned  to  this  anierior  part  a  share  of  authority.  And  of  the 
orgnns  they  first  contrived  the  eyes  to  give  light,  fixing  them 
by  n  cause  on  ihis  wise:  they  contrived  that  as  much  of  lire  a* 
would  not  have  the  power  of  burning,  but  would  only  give  n 
gentle  light,  the  light  of  every-day  life,  should  be  formed  into  * 
body ;  and  the  pure  Bre  which  is  within  us  nnd  nkio  to  this 
^lej*  made  to  fluw  through  the    eyes  in  a  single,  entire,  aod 
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•aooth  snbstaiioe,  at  the  same  time  compreMing  the  eenira  if 
the  eye  so  as  to  retain  all  the  denser  element^  and  onlj  to  lUam 
this  to  be  sifted  through  pure.  When  therefore  the  light  of 
day  surrounds  the  stream  of  yiaion,  then  like  fiills  upon  like^ 
and  there  is  a  unison,  and  one  body  is  formed  by  natural 
affinity  according  to  the  direction  of  the  eyes,  wherever  the 
light  that  falls  from  within  meets  that  which  comos  from  aa 
external  object  And  everything  being  afiected  by  likeness 
whatever  touches  and  is  touched  by  this  stream  of  vision,  their 
modoiis  are  difiused  over  the  whcde  body,  and  reach  the  aool, 
producing  that  perception  which  we  call  sight.  But  when  the 
external  and  kindred  fire  passes  away  in  a  night,  then  the 
stream  of  vision  is  cut  off;  for  going  forth  to  the  unlike  ele- 
ment it  is  changed  and  extinguished,  being  no  longer  of  one 
nature  with  the  surrounding  atmosphere  which  is  now  deprived 
of  fire :  and  the  eye  no  longer  sees,  and  we  go  to  sleep ;  for  whaa 
the  eyelids  are  closed,  which  the  gods  invented  as  the  preterm 
vation  of  the  sight,  they  keep  in  the  internal  fire.  And  the 
power  of  the  fire  diffuses  and  equalizes  the  inward  motions ; 
and  when  they  are  equalized  there  is  rest,  and  when  the  rest  is 
.^  profound,  sleep  comes  with  few  dreams  ;  but  wherever  the 
greater  motions  remain,  whatever  may  be  their  nature  and 
situations,  they  engender  corresponding  visions  within  us,  and 
which  are  remembered  by  us  when  we  are  awake  and  in  th« 
external  world.  And  now  there  is  no  longer  any  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  creation  of  images  iu  mirrors  and  in  all 
smooth  and  bright  surfaces.  The  fires  from  within  and  from 
without  communicate  about  the  smooth  surface,  and  form  one 
image  which  is  variously  refracted.  All  which  phenomena 
necessarily  arise  by  reason  of  the  fire  or  light  about  the  Ucm 
combining  with  the  fire  or  ray  of  light  about  the  smooth  and 
jright  surfisuses.  And  when  the  parts  of  the  light  within  and 
the  light  without  meet  and  touch  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the 
usual  mode  of  meeting,  then  the  right  appears  to  be  left  and 
the  lofl  right ;  but  the  right  again  appears  right,  and  the  left 
left,  when  the  position  of  one  of  the  two  concurring  lights  it 
inverted  ;  and  this  happens  when  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
mirror,  which  is  convex,  repels  the  right  stream  of  vision  to  the 
.e(l  side,  and  the  left  to  the  right^  Or  if  the  mirror  be  turned 
longways,  then  the  face  appears  upside  down,  and  the  upper 
pan  of  the  rays  are  driven  downwards,  and  the  lower  upwarda 

1  He  is  speaking  of  two  kinds  of  mirrors,  first  the  plane,  secondly  the  cylindi  ici] 
tod  the  latter  is  lupposed  to  be  pUoed,  first  vertically,  secondly  horizontally. 
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These  arc  the  trorks  of  the  second  aod  co5porHliT' 
which  God  uses  as  bis  ministers  wheu  executing  tlie  idea  of  th« 
best  na  far  an  possible.  They  are  thought  by  most  men  not  to 
be  the  aecood,  but  tlie  prima  cau'^es  of  all  things,  which  ihej 
eool  and  hent,  sod  coDtract  and  dilate,  and  the  like.  But  [iliis 
is  uot  iroe,  for]  they  are  incapable  of  reasuo  or  intQlUct ;  tho 
only  being  which  can  properly  have  mind  is  ihe  soul,  and  ihi« 
is  iiiTisible  :  whereas  lire  niid  water,  and  earth  and  air,  are  all 
of  them  visible  bodies.  Mow  ti>e  lover  of  iniellect  and  knowl. 
edge  ought  to  ejiplore  causes  of  inlelligent  nnturo  Hrsl  of  all, 
and,  secondly,  those  which  are  moved  of  others  and  of  necessity 
iDove  other?.  And  this  is  what  we  also  must  do.  Botli  kiods 
of  causes  should  be  considered  by  us,  but  a  separation  should  b« 
made  of  titose  which  are  endowed  with  mind  and  are  the  work- 
ers of  things  fair  and  good,  and  those  which  are  deprived  of 
intelligence  and  accomplish  their  several  works  by  chance  and 
without  order.  Of  t)ie  second  or  concurrent  causes  of  sight, 
which  give  ibe  eyes  the  power  which  they  now  possess,  enough 
has  been  said.  I  will  therefore  proceed  lo  speak  of  the  higher 
nse  aud  purpose  for  which  God  bus  given  them  lo  us.  .- 
The  sight  in  my  opinion  is  the  source  of  the  greatest  ben- 
efit to  us,  for  had  the  eyes  never  seen  ihe  stiirs.  and  [he  sun, 
And  the  heaven,  none  of  the  words  which  we  have  spoken  about 
tile  universe  would  ever  have  l>een  uitnred.  But  now  the  sight 
of  duy  and  night,  and  the  revolution  of  the  months  and  years, 
have  given  us  the  inventjoa  of  number,  and  a  concepiion  of 
time,  and  the  power  of  inquiring  about  the  nature  of  the  whole  ; 
and  from  this  source  we  have  derived  philosophy,  than  which 
no  greater  good  ever  was  or  will  be  given  by  the  gods  to  mor- 
tal man.  This.  I  say,  is  the  greatest  boon  of  sight :  luid  of 
the  lesser  benefits  why  should  I  speak,  tlie  loss  of  which  even 
the  common  mind  would  vainly  bewail?  Thus  much  let  ut 
say:  ihat  God  invented  and  gave  us  sight  to  this  end,  —  thai 
we  might  behold  the  courses  of  intelligence  in  ihe  heaven,  and 
apply  thera  lo  the  courses  of  our  own  intelligeD:;e  which  ars 
^u  to  them,  the  unperturbed  io  the  perturbed  ;  aud  that  we, 
learning  them  and  being  partakers  of  the  true  computations  of 
nature,  might  imitate  the  absolutely  unerring  courses  of  God 
■nd  regulate  our  own  vagaries.  The  same  may  be  atfirmed  of 
speech  and  bearing ;  they  have  b^en  given  by  the  gods  for  the 
■ame  ends  and  purposes.  For  speech  grenily  contributes  to 
this  purpose,  and  this  is  the  chief  t:?e  of  musicsl  sound,  which 
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h  gmn  to  the  lieariDg  for  the  sake  of  hsroiony.  And 
moDjy  which  has  motaoiis  akin  to  the  revolations  of  our  aooli^ 
is  not  regarded  by  him  who  intelltgentlj  uses  the  Moaes  as 
given  by  them  with  a  view  to  irratioDal  pleasare,  which  is  the 
prevailing  opinion,  bat  with  a  view  to  the  inharmonical  ooorae 
of  the  son],  and  as  an  ally  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  this  into 
harmony  and  agreement  with  itself;  and  rhythm  was  given  bj 
them  for  the  same  purpose,  on  aooount  of  the  irregular  and 
graceless  ways  which  prevail  among  mankind  generally,  and  to 
iiclp  us  against  them. 

Thus  hr  in  what  we  have  been  saying,  with  small  exceptions, 
the  works  of  intelligence  have  been  set  forth;  and  now  we 
must  place  by  the  side  of  them  the  things  done  from  necessity 
^  —  for  tlie  creation  is  mixed,  and  is  the  result  of  a  union 
of  necessity  and  mind.  Mind,  the  ruling  power,  persuaded 
necessity  to  bring  the  greater  part  of  created  things  to  perfec- 
tion, and  tlius  in  the  beginning,  when  the  influence  of  reason 
got  the  better  of  necessity,  the  universe  was  created.  But  if  a 
person  will  truly  tell  of  the  way  in  which  this  came  to  pass,  he 
must  iDclude  the  other  influence  of  the  variable  cause  as  well. 
Wherefore,  we  must  return  again  nnd  find  another  suitable 
beginning,  as  about  the  former  matters,  so  also  about  these. 
To  which  end  we  must  consider  the  nature  of  fire,  and  water, 
and  air,  and  earth,  which  were  prior  to  the  generation  of  the 
heavens,  and  what  happened  before  them  ;  for  no  one  has  as 
yet  explained  their  generation,  but  we  speak  of  fire  and  the 
rest  of  them,  whatever  they  mean,  as  though  men  knew  their 
natures,  and  we  maintain  them  to  be  the  letters  or  elements  of 
he  whole,  when  they  caunoc  reasonably  be  compared  by  a  man 
of  any  sense  even  to  the  syllables  or  first  compounds.  And 
.et  me  say  thus  much  :  I  will  not  speak  of  the  first  principle 
or  principles  of  all  things,  or  by  whatever  name  they  are  to  be 
called,  for  this  reason,  —  because  it  is  difficult  to  set  forth  my 
opinion  according  to  the  mode  of  discussion  which  we  are  at 
prosent  employing.  Do  not  imagine,  any  more  than  I  can 
bring  myself  to  imagine,  that  1  should  be  right  iu  undertaking 
so  diflicult  a  task.  I  will  observe  the  rule  of  probability  wich 
which  I  began,  and  I  will  do  my  be!*t  to  speak  probably ;  and. 
above  and  before  all  ^  at  the  beginning  of  each  and  all.     Once 

I  Or  taking  /juiWov  9k  «•  r.  A.  with  the  preceding  words,  *<  but  more  prohebly;  *- 
er  kjing  the  streM  on  kv*  ipxvh  *''  ^"^  above  and  before  all,  I  will  begin  at  tht 
beginning  of  each  and  aU.** 


i,  then,  I  call  upon  God,  at  the  beginuing  of  my  dlKoam* 
knd  beg  him  to  be  our  saviour  out  of  a  strange  aod  ouwontad 
inquiry,  and  to  bring  us  to  probability.  Aud  now  let  us  begin 
■gain. 

This  new  beginning  of  our  discussion  of  the  universe  requires 
a  fullor  division  than  tlie  former ;  for  then  w<;  made  two  clussea, 
DOW  a  tliird  must  he  added.  For  Chose  two  cIhssbs  were  suiE- 
d<!nt  for  [he  former  diEcussion :  one  nhich  wus  assumed  by  a> 
to  be  a  pattern  intelligible  and  always  the  same  i  and  thera 
was  a  second,  which  was  only  ihe  imitation  of  (lie  pattern,  geO" 
eraied  and  risible ;  the  tliird  kind  we  did  not  discbguish  ^. 
It  the  time,  conceiriiig  ihat  the  two  would  be  enough. 
But  now  the  argument  seems  to  require  tiiat  wo  should  make 
clear  another  kind,  whicli  is  difficult  of  explaualion  and  dimly 
•een.  Whnt  natural  power  are  we  to  attribute  to  thi^  new 
kind  of  being?  Such  a  power  as  this,  —  that  it  is  the  recep- 
tacle, and  in  a  manner  ihe  nurse,  of  all  generation.  I  hava 
Boid  the  truth  ;  but  I  must  give  a  clearer  explanation,  anil  tbia 
will  be  an  arduous  task  for  many  reasons,  and  in  particular 
because  I  must  first  raise  ijuestions  concerning  fire  and  the  i 
other  elements,  and  say  what  eiich  of  them  is;  lor  example,  | 
which  of  them  is  properly  called  water  as  distinct  from  fire,  and  i 
by  what  name  any  element  is  chilled  as  dislinguisbed  from  each 
and  hU  of  them  ;  and  to  give  a  ciiitaiu  or  aatieSictory  proof  of 
this  is  not  easy.  How,  then,  and  in  what  way,  can  we  arrive 
at  any  probable  conclusion  in  this  difficulty  ? 

In  the  first  place,  that  which  we  are  now  calling  water,  wImq 
congealed  liecomes  stone  and  earth,  ns  our  sight  aeems  to  show 
na  i  and  this  same  element,  when  melted  and  dispersed,  pastea 
into  vapor  and  air.  Air,  again,  when  burnt  up,  becomes  fire; 
and  agsin  fire,  when  condensed  and  extinguished,  passes  once 
more  inio  the  form  of  air :  and  once  more,  air,  when  collected 
and  condensed,  produces  cloud  nnd  vapor ;  and  from  ihesei 
when  still  more  compreesed,  comes  Itowiiig  water,  nnd  fi'om 
waiar  comes  e^irih  and  stones  once  more ;  and  thus  generation 
appears  to  I>e  tratiamitied  from  one  lo  tlie  other  in  a  circle. 
Thua,  then,  na  the  elemi^nts  never  appear  in  the  SHme  f ^rm,  how 
can  any  one  have  ilie  assurance  to  niaintnin  strongly  tliu'  any 
of  them  is  one  thing  rather  than  anothei'  ?  No  one  can.  But 
imich  the  s^ife^t  plan  is  to  speak  of  tin- m  ns  follows :  Let  us 
not  c*ll  that  which  wo  see  lo  be  continually  changing  •'  fire," 
be!  ratlier  say,  "  that  eoiae  such  nature  is  fire  i "  and  let  us  not 
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•peak  of  that  other  thing  as  water,  hut  rather  say  that 
such  nature  is  water ;  and  let  us  not  speak  of  objects  at  all  aa 
Haying  stability  or  erroneously  imagine  ourselves  to  indicata 
any  of  them  by  the  term  "  this  "  or  "  that,"  for  they  are  toe 
volatile  to  be  detained  in  any  such  expressions  as  this,  or  the 
nature  of  this,  or  the  nature  belonging  to  this,  or  any  other 
form  of  language  which  implies  their  permanence.  We  most 
not  speak  of  them  as  individual  things,  but  rather  say,  of  each 
and  all  of  them,  that  there  is  some  such  uniform  principle 
which  circulates  in  them ;  for  example,  of  fire  we  should  say 
thai  the  general  principle  is  of  such  a  nature  always,  and  so  of 
everything  that  has  generation.  The  place  in  which  these 
^^  principles  severally  grow  up,  and  appear,  and  decay,  that 
alone  is  to  be  called  by  the  name  ^  this  **  or  '^  that ;  ** 
but  that  which  is  of  a  certain  nature,  hot  or  white,  or  their 
oppositos,  and  all  that  proceeds  from  them,  are  not  to  be  so 
denominated.  Let  me  make  one  more  attempt  to  explain  my 
meaning  more  clearly.  Suppose  a  person  to  make  all  kinds  of 
figures  of  gold,  and  never  to  cease  transforming  out  of  one  form 
into  all  the  others  ;  somebody  points  to  one  of  them  and  asks. 
What  is  that  ?  By  far  the  safest  and  truest  answer  is,  That  is 
gold ;  and  not  to  speak  of  the  triangle  or  of  any  other  figures 
which  are  formed  in  the  gold  as  having  real  existence,  inas- 
much as  they  are  in  process  of  change  while  he  is  makmg  the 
assertion ;  but  if  he  be  willing  to  take  the  general  answer,  it 
is  enough.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  universal  nature 
which  receives  all  bodies  —  that  must  be  always  called  the 
same ;  for,  while  receiving  all  things,  she  never  departs  at  all 
from  her  own  nature,  and  never  in  any  way,  or  at  any  time, 
assumes  a  form  like  that  of  the  things  which  enter  into  it,  being 
in  fact  the  natural  recipient  of  all  impressions,  which  is  moved 
and  fashioned  by  them,  and  varies  in  appearance  from  time  to 
time  because  of  them.  Now  the  images  of  realities  which  enter 
in  and  go  out  are  modeled  after  their  patterns  in  a  wonderful 
and  inexplicable  manner,  which  shall  be  hereafter  investigated 
by  us.  But  for  the  present  we  have  only  to  conceive  of  three 
natures :  first,  that  which  is  in  process  of  generation  ;  secondly, 
that  in  which  the  generation  takes  place ;  and  thirdly,  that  of 
which  the  thing  generated  is  the  natural  resemblance.  More- 
over, we  may  liken  the  receiving  principle  to  a  mother,  and  the 
Hoarce  or  spring  to  a  father,  and  the  intermediate  nature  to  a 
ohild ;  and  may  remark  further,  that  if  the  model  is  to  take 
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as  thora  who  wish  to  ii 
allow  iiiiy  previous  i 
siir&ce  as  even  and  si 
tbaC  vliich  is  to  rec8i< 
tent  the  resemblances 
any  partictilm 


werj  variety  of  form,  then  the  mntler  in  which  the  model  ta 
&ahioiie<),  when  duly  prepiired,  must  be  formless,  and  (be  forma 
muni  come  from  without.  For  if  the  mntter  were  like  any  of 
the  supervening  forms,  ihen  when  any  opposite  or  entirely  dif- 
ferent nature  was  impressed  ilie  represeutation  would  be  a  bnd 
one,  because  the  matter  would  shine  through.  Wherefore,  thai 
which  is  to  receive  all  forms  should  have  no  form  :  as  in  mak- 
ing perfumes  they  first  contrive  that  the  liquid  substance  which 
is  lo  receive  the  scent  shnll  be  a»  inodorous  as  possihle.  Or 
mpress  figures  on  soft  flubstiinoeH  do  Dot 
ipriTBsion  to  remain,  but  make  the  ,. 
looth  as  possible.  In  the  same  way 
B  perpetually  and  through  ita  whole  ej- 
jf  eternal  beings  ought  to  be  destitute  of 
Wherefore,  the  mother  and  receptacls 
of  all  created  and  visible,  and  in  any  way  sensible  things,  is  not 
to  lie  termed  earth,  or  air,  or  fire,  or  wnter,  or  any  of  their 
compounds,  or  any  of  the  elements  out  of  which  Ihey  are  com- 
posed, but  is  an  invisible  and  formless  being  which  receives  all 
ihings  and  attiiinii  in  nn  extraordinary  way  a  portion  of  the 
intelligible,  and  is  most  incomprehensible.  In  saying  this  we 
ohall  not  be  far  wrong ;  as  iar,  however,  as  we  cud  attnin  to  a 
knowledge  of  her  from  the  previona  considerations,  we  muy 
truly  say  that  fire  is  that  part  of  her  nature  which  is  inflamed, 
and  water  that  which  is  moist,  earth  and  air  being  also  parts, 
as  &r  as  the  mother  substance  receives  the  impressions  of  them. 
Let  us  consider  this  question  more  precisely.  Is  there  any 
■elf-existont  fire  ?  and  are  all  those  tbi[igs  of  which  we  speak 
•elf-existent?  or  are  only  those  things  which  we  see,  or  id  some 
way  perceive  through  the  bodily  organs,  truly  exisient,  and  no 
others  besides  them  ?  And  is  all  that  which  we  call  an  intelli- 
l^ble  essence  nothing  at  all  and  only  a  word  ?  Here  i-<  a  ques- 
tion which  we  man  not  leave  unexamined  or  undetermined,  or 
affirm  too  confidently  that  there  can  be  no  decision  ;  neiiher  mt«t 
we  interpolate  in  our  present  long  discourse  n  digreesion  as  long, 
hot  if  there  be  a  way  in  which  a  great  principle  may  be  set  tbrth 
in  a  few  words,  that  will  be  jast  what  we  want. 

Thus  I  state  my  view  ;  If  mind  and  true  npinion  are  two 
diitinct  classes,  then  I  say  that  there  certainly  are  ihese  Belf- 
existent  ideas  uiiperi.'eive<l  by  seoxe,  and  apprehended  only  bj 
the  mind ;  but  if,  as  some  say,  true  opinion  differs  in  no  respect 
ftom  mind,  then  everything  that  we  perceive  Ihrouiih  the  body 
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b  to  be  ooDjiderad  m  most  real  and  oertaio.  Bat  we 
affirm  them  to  be  distinct,  for  thej  have  a  dlstiiiot  origizi  and 
are  of  a  different  nature,  and  the  one  is  implanted  in  os  bj  in* 
stmction,  and  the  other  by  persuasion,  aud  the  one  is  always 
f^coompanied  by  trae  reason,  and  the  other  is  without  reason ; 
the  one  is  not  to  be  moved  by  persuasion,  but  the  other  may  be 
moved ;  and  lastly,  every  man  may  be  said  to  share  in  the  one^ 
but  mind  is  shared  only  by  the  gods  and  by  very  few  men* 
Wherefore,  also,  we  must  ackoowledge  that  thero  is  one  kind  of 
.^  being  which  is  always  the  same,  uncreated  and  indestructi- 
ble, never  receiving  anything  into  itself  from  without,  nor 
itself  going  out  to  any  other,  but  invisible  and  imperceptible  by 
any  sense,  and  of  which  the  bight  is  granted  to  intelligence  only. 
And  there  i»  another  nature  of  the  same  name  with  it,  and  like 
to  it,  perceived  by  sense,  generated,  always  in  motion,  becoming 
in  place  and  again  vanishing  out  of  place,  which  is  apprehended 
by  opinion  and  sense.  And  there  is  a  third  nature,  which  is 
space,  and  is  eternal,  and  admits  not  of  destruction,  and  provides 
a  home  for  all  created  thingf*,  and  is  perceived  without  the  help 
of  nense,  by  a  kind  of  spurious  reason,  and  is  hardly  a  matter 
of  belief,  which  we  behold  as  in  a  dream,  and  say,  that  all  exist- 
ence must  of  necessity  be  in  some  place  and  occupy  a  space,  and 
that  what  is  neither  in  heaven  nor  in  earth  has  no  existence. 
These  things,  and  others  akin  to  these,  relating  to  the  true  and 
waking  reality  of  nature,  we,  having  only  this  dreamlike  sense 
of  them,  are  unable  to  arouse  oui-selves  truly  to  describe  or  to 
determine.  For  an  image,  not  possessing  that  of  which  the 
image  is,  and  existing  ever  as  the  changing  shadow  of  soma 
other,  must  for  this  reason  be  in  another  [t.  e.,  in  space],  and  iu 
some  way  take  hold  of  essence,  or  not  be  at  all.  But  true  and 
exact  reason  vindicating  the  nature  of  true  being,  maintains  that 
while  two  things  (t.  0.,  the  idea  and  the  image)  are  different  ttiey 
cannot  exist  one  of  them  in  the  other  so  as  to  become  one  and 
also  two  at  the  same  time. 

Thus  have  I  concisely  given  the  result  of  my  thoughts ;  and 
my  opinion  is  that  being  and  space  and  generation,  these  tliree, 
in  their  three  manners  existed  before  the  heaven ;  and  that  the 
nurse  of  generation,  moistened  by  water  and  inflamed  by  fire,  and 
receiving  the  various  forms  of  earth  and  air,  and  exj/erieucing 
all  the  other  accidents  that  attach  to  them,  took  a  variety 
of  shapes ;  and  being  full  of  powers  which  were  neither  similar 
oor  equally  balaticcd,  was  never  in  any  part  in  a  state  of  eqiii 
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M  bat  swaying  uDeveiil;  to  and  fro,  *na  shnkeo  by  them, 
Ktd  by  its  motioD  again  shook  them,  hd<1  the  elemenU  when 
moved  were  divided  like  the  grain  sliakea  and  winnowed  by  fuu 
ond  oilier  inBtruments  lued  in  the  threshing  of  corn,  wlien  t1i« 
close  and  heavy  partiolei)  are  borne  nway  iiiid  settle  iiiouB  direc- 
tion, and  the  loose  and  light  particles  ia  ttnotber.  Tn  this  ,_  I 
manner  the  four  kinds  or  eleineata  were  theu  shiiken  by  I 

the  I'ecipieiit  matter  which  was  iisulf  moved,  and  like  n  winnow* 
lug  machine  eepurated  olf  the  elements  moat  unlike  from  one 
another,  and  thruai  the  similar  elument^  togethor.  Wherefore 
also  these  had  diSereat  plnces  before  the  iniiverau  Clint  was 
arrungtd  out  of  ibem  came  into  beiug.  And  nt  lirst  all  thinga 
were  wiihout  nmsou  and  measure.  But  when  the  ivorld  begau 
to  get  into  order,  firat  lire  and  water  and  eai'lh  and  air.  havinK 
unly  certain  fiiint  traces  of  themselves,  and  being  Hlto^eiher  sucb 
as  everything  may  be  expected  to  be  in  the  absence  of  God 
—  this,  I  say,  being  their  nature,  God  fa.''hioued  iheni  by  firm 
and  numbei'.  Let  us  always,  and  in  alt  that  we  say.  hold  ttuit 
God  made  tiiem  as  far  as  possibl«  the  fain-sl  and  beat,  out  of 
things  which  were  not  fnir  iind  good.  And  now  I  will  endeavor 
to  show  yon  the  disposition  and  generaiion  of  ihem  by  an  ana<y 
customed  argument,  which  however  you  will  be  able  to  follow, 
fer  the  methods  which  I  must  use  will  be  those  with  which  your 
edocstion  has  made  you  familiar. 

In  the  fii'st  place,  then,  as  is  evident  to  all,  lire  and  enrth  ai>d 
water  and  air  are  bodies.  And  every  sort  of  body  posaessea 
solidity,  and  every  solid  must  necessarily  be  contained  in  plane*  ; 
kud  the  plane  rectilinear  figure  is  composed  of  triangles ;  and  all 
triangles  are  originally  of  two  kinds,  both  of  which  are  made  up 
of  one  right  and  two  acute  angles ;  one  of  them  has  at  eilbei 
end  of  the  base  the  half  of  a  right  iingle  which  is  divided  bjr 
equal  sides,  while  in  the  other  unequal  parts  of  a  right  angle  are 
divided  by  unequal  sides.  These,  thea,  we  assume  to  be  the 
original  clementa  of  lire  and  the  other  biidius,  ns  we  aiBrm,  pro* 
oceding  by  a  combination  of  probability  with  (lemonstrution  ;  but 
the  principles  which  are  prior  to  these  God  only  knows,  nnd  he 
of  men  whom  God  loves.  And  next  we  have  to  deteroune  what 
are  the  four  most  beautifiJ  bodies  which  are  unlike  one  another, 
■ad  yet  in  some  inaiancea  capable  of  resolution  into  one  another; 
luid  when  <A'e  have  discovered  this,  we  shall  know  the  true  origin 
of  eartn  vid  fire  and  the  proportionate  and  iuteimt^diatc  elemeiita. 
And  theu  we  shall  not  be  willing  to  allow  thai  there  ure  vislhl* 
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bodies  fairer  than  these,  having  distinct  kinds.  Wherefore  ire 
ranst  endeavor  to  join  together  these  four  forms  of  bodies  which 
excel  ill  beauty,  and  be  able  to  say  that  we  have  sufficiently 
apprehended  their  nature.  Of  the  two  triangles,  the  isosceles 
f,.      has  one  form  only ;  the  scalene  or  unequal-sided  has  an 

infinite  number.  Of  the  infinite  forms  we  must  select  the 
most  beautiful,  if  we  are  to  proceed  in  due  onler.  But  if  any 
one  can  show  a  more  beautiful  form  for  the  composition  of  these 
bodies,  he  shall  carry  off  the  palm,  not  as  fin  enemy  but  as  a 
friend.  Now,  the  one  which  we  maintain  to  be  the  most  bean- 
tiful  of  all  the  many  figures  of  triangles  (and  we  need  not  speak 
of  the  others)  is  that  of  which  the  double  forms  an  equilateral 
triangle ;  the  reason  of  this  would  be  long  to  tell ;  he  who  dis- 
proves the  fact  and  proves  that  this  is  otherwise  is  entitled  to 
a  friendly  victory.  Then  let  us  choose  two  triangles,  out  of 
which  fire  and  other  bodies  have  been  constructed,  the  one  isos- 
celes, the  other  having  a  longer  side,  the  sqnare  of  which  is  three 
times  as  great  as  the  square  of  the  lesser  side. 

Now  is  the  time  to  explain  what  was  before  obscurely  said : 
there  was  an  error  in  imagining  that  all  the  four  elements  might 
be  genenited  by  and  into  one  another ;  this,  I  say,  was  wrong, 
for  there  are  generated  from  the  triangles  which  we  have  taken 
four  kinds  —  three  from  the  one  which  has  the  sides  unequal ; 
the  fourth  alone  is  fiamed  out  of  the  isosceles  triangle.  Hence 
they  cannot  all  be  resolved  into  0!ie  another,  or  compounded  into 
larger  out  of  smaller  bodies,  or  the  reverse.  But  three  of  them 
can  be  thus  resolved  and  compounded,  for  they  all  spring  from 
one,  and  when  the  greater  bodies  are  dissolved,  many  small 
bodies  will  spring  up  out  of  them  and  take  their  own  proper 
figures ;  or,  again,  when  many  small  bodies  are  distributed  in 
triangles,  a  single  number  will  unite  them  into  one  large  mass  of 
another  kind.  So  much  for  their  passage  into  one  another.  I 
have  now  to  speak  of  their  several  kinds,  and  show  out  of  what 
combinations  of  numbers  each  of  them  was  formed.  The  first 
kind  will  be  that  which  is  smallest,  and  its  element  is  that 
triangle  which  has  its  hypothenuse  twice  the  lesser  side.  When 
two  such  triangles  are  joined  at  the  diagonal,  and  this  is  repeated 
thi^ee  times,  and  the  triangles  rest  their  diagonals  and  shorter 
sides  on  the  same  point  as  a  centre,  a  single  equilateral  triangle 
b  formed  out  of  six  triangles,  and  four  equilateral  triangles,  if  pat 
--      together,  make  out  of  every  three  plane  angles  one  solid 

angle  [=  two  right  angles],  which  is  nearest  to  the  mosf 
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obtuse  of  plaoe  angles ;  and  out  of  the  combiQations  of  these  four 
the  first  solid  form  which  di^tribuiefi  into  eqitat  and 
cimilar  parti  the  whole  Burfitce.  The  second  species  of  solid  ii 
formed  out  of  tho  «ame  triauglea,  nliich  uniCo  aa  eight  eijuiUtcral 
triangles  and  form  one  solid  angle  out  of  four  plane  aD^-le.*,  and 
oat  of  six  such  angles  the  second  body  ia  oomplettrd.  And  the 
third  body  is  made  up  of  120  iriangular  elements,  forming  twelve 
■olid  angles,  each  of  them  included  in  five  plane  equilnttind  triHii- 
gles,  liaving  altogether  twenty  bases,  each  of  which  b  Hn  eqai- 
lateral  trionglo.  The  one  element  [that  is,  the  triangle  with  un- 
6qaal  sides]  having  generated  tht-se  figures,  generates  do  more  ; 
but  the  triangle  which  has  equal  sides  produces  the  fourth  ele- 
mentary figure,  which  is  comjMiuuded  of  them  by  fonra,  joining 
their  right  aiigles  in  a  centre,  and  forming  one  equiluterol  quad- 
rangle. Six  of  these  uiiiled  form  eight  solid  angles,  each  uf  which 
is  made  by  the  c<imbination  of  three  plane  right  angles ;  the  figure 
of  the  body  ihiis  composed  is  a  cube,  having  sii  plane  quad- 
rangular fqiiilniorsl  lwise!i.  There  was  jet  a  fifth  combinadoii 
which  God  used  in  the  delineation  of  the  universe. 

Now,  he  who,  reflecting  on  all  this,  inquires  whether  t!i« 
worlds  lire  to  be  regarded  us  infinite  or  finite,  will  be  of  opinion 
that  the  notion  of  their  infinity  m  characteristic  of  a  very  in- 
defiiiile  and  ignorant  mind.  There  ia,  however,  more  reason  in 
doubling  whether  they  are  to  be  truly  regarded  as  one  or  five. 
Uy  opinion  is  tlint  they  are  one,  nnd  this  I  deem  probable  ;  an- 
other, regarding  the  question  from  another  point  of  view,  ma^ 
tlier  mind.  But.  leaving  this  inquiry,  let  09  proceed 
to  distribute  the  olement<iry  fanns,  which  have  now  been  created 
ill  idea,  among  the  four  elements. 

To  earth,  then,  let  us  assign  the  cubical  form  ;  for  earth  ia 
ttie  most  immovable  of  the  four  and  the  moat  ensily  modeled 
of  all  bodies,  and  that  which  has  the  most  stable  bases  must  of 
aecessily  be  of  such  a  nature.  Now,  of  the  triangles  which  we 
St,  that  which  is  of  equal  sides  is  by  nature 
more  stable  than  that  which  hai  unequal  sideb ;  and  uf  the 
eompound  figures  which  are  formed  out  of  either,  tho  plnne 
unilateral  quadrangle  has  a  more  stable  and  necessary  basil 
than  the  equilateral  triangle,  both  in  the  whole  and  in  the  parts. 
Wherelbre,  in  aisigiiing  this  figure  to  earth,  we  adhere  to  _» 
probability ;  and  to  water  we  assign  that  one  of  the  re- 
niainhig  forms  which  is  the  mo^c  immovable:  and  the  most 
moviiijie  to  flie  ;  and  to  air  that  which  is 
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them.  Also  we  assJgn  the  smallest  body  to  fire,  and  the 
est  to  water,  and  the  intermediate  body  to  air;  and,  agaitti 
the  acatest  body  to  fire,  and  the  next  in  acateness  to  dr,  and 
the  third  to  water.  Of  all  these  elements,  that  which  haa 
the  fewest  bases  most  necessarily  be  the  most  movable  and  the 
acatest  and  most  penetrating  in  every  direction  ;  and  most  also 
be  the  lightest  as  being  composed  of  the  smallest  number  of 
similar  particles :  and  the  second  body  has  similar  properties  in 
a  second  degree,  and  the  third  body  in  the  third  degree.  Let 
it  be  agreed,  then,  both  according  to  strict  reason  and  according 
to  probability,  that  the  solid  form  of  the  pyramid  is  the  original 
element  and  seed  of  fire ;  and  let  as  assign  the  second  element 
in  the  order  of  generation  to  air,  and  the  third  to  water.  We 
most  imagine  all  these  to  be  so  small  that  no  single  particle  of 
any  of  the  four  kinds  is  seen  by  us  on  account  of  their  small- 
iiess :  but  when  many  of  them  are  collected  together  the  aggre- 
gate is  seen.  And  the  ratios  of  their  numbers,  motions,  and 
other  properties,  everywhere  the  God,  as  &r  as  necessity  con- 
sented and  allowed,  has  exactly  perfected,  and  harmonized  them 
all  in  due  proportion. 

From  all  that  we  have  just  been  saying,  the  most  probable 
result  is  as  follows :  earth,  meeting  with  fire  and  dissolved 
by  its  sharpness,  is  borne  hither  and  thither,  either  by  dissolu- 
tion in  the  fire  itself  or  in  the  air  or  in  the  water,  until  its 
parts,  meeting  togetlier  and  mutually  harmonizing,  again  be- 
come earth,  for  they  can  never  take  any  otiier  form.  But 
water,  when  divided  by  fire  or  by  air,  on  reuniting,  becomea 
^ne  part  fire  and  two  parts  air;  and  a  single  volume  of  air 
divided  becomes  two  of  fire.  Again,  when  a  small  body  of  fire 
is  contained  in  a  larger  body  of  air  or  water  or  earth,  and  both 
are  moving,  and  the  fire  struggling  is  overcome  and  decom- 
posed, then  two  volumes  of  fire  form  one  volume  of  air ;  and 
when  air  is  overcome  and  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  two  and  a 
half  parts  of  air  are  condensed  into  one  part  of  water.  Let  ns 
consider  the  matter  in  this  way  again.  When  one  of  the  other 
•-  elements  is  fitstened  upon  by  the  fire,  and  is  cut  by  the 
sharpness  of  its  angles  and  sides,  it  coalesces  with  the  fire^ 
and  then  ceases  to  be  cut  by  them  any  longer.  For  among 
bodies  which  are  similar  and  uniform,  none  can  change  or  be 
changed  by  another  of  the  same  class  and  in  the  same  state. 
But  in  the  process  of  transition,  and  during  the  confiict  of  the 
Weaker  with  the  stronger,  the   dissolution  continues.     Again, 
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nnitller  bodies  detained  in  larger  ones,  the  f«w  eiicnmi.a8sed  bj 
the  many,  which  ant  tti  process  of  decompositiou  uii]  extinction, 
only  cense  from  tlieir  tendency  to  extiuctiou  when  tht-y  coasent 
to  iiaas  into  the  coni|iiering  naiure,  and  tire  becomea  air  and  air 
water.  But  if  one  kind  of  bodies  gofs  Hiid  does  battle  against 
bodies  of  another  kind,  the  procest  of  ilisaolntion  coatiiiues  uiiiil 
they  are  completi'ly  ejected  and  dissolved,  and  make  their 
escape  10  the  kindred  element,  or  tlse,  bein;;  overcome  uid 
•fieimilated  to  the  conquering  power,  they  remain  and  dwell 
with  tbeir  victors,  and  from  being  tnany  become  one.  And 
owing  to  these  afTectlons,  all  things  are  changing  llitdr  place, 
for  the  moiiuti  of  the  receiving  principle  distributes  the  multi- 
tude of  classes  into  their  natural  plact^s ;  but  those  things  which 
become  unlike  themselves  and  like  other  things  are  harried 
by  the  concussioa  into  ibe  place  of  the  things  wliich  ihey  re- 


Kow  all  unmixed  and  primary  bodies  are  produced  by  these 
CBUsea.  As  to  the  subordinate  species  which  are  included  in 
the  greater  kinds,  they  aie  to  be  attributed  to  the  various  con- 
idtutionn  of  the  two  origiunl  triangles.  For  these  differ  in 
magnitude,  and  are  larger  and  smaller  and  have  as  many  sizes 
as  there  are  differences  of  species.  Hence  when  mingled  with 
themselves  and  with  one  another  they  are  infinite  in  their 
diversity,  which  those  who  would  arrive  at  the  probable  reason 
of  nature  ought  duly  to  study. 

Unless  a  person  cornea  to  an  understandiDg  about  the  nature 
tad  conditions  of  rest  and  motion,  lie  will  meet  with  many  diffi- 
oalties  in  the  discussion  which  follows.  Something  has  been 
•aid  of  this  matter  already,  and  something  more  remaius  to  ba 
■aid,  which  is,  that  motion  never  exists  in  equipoise.  For  to 
conceive  that  anything  can  be  moved  without  a  mover  is  hard 
or  indeed  impossible,  and  equally  impossible  to  conceive  ibat 
there  can  be  a  mover  without  something  that  will  be  moved: 
motion  cannot  exist  where  ibea«  are  wanting,  for  these  to  be  iu 
equipoise  is  impossible,  and  therefore  we  assign  rest  to  equi- 
poise and  motion  to  the  want  of  equipoise;  Euid  inequsliiy  ia  the 
eaose  of  the  nature  which  is  wanting  in  equipoise.  Of  this  „ 
.nequalily  we  have  alieady  described  the  origin.  But 
there  still  remains  the  question,  why  things  when  divided  afler 
their  kinds  do  not  ceiLse  i'rom  motion  and  Iransitiou  from  oMi 
into  another ;  this  we  will  now  proceed  to  eipiain.  The  revo- 
Intion  of  the  universe  ip  which  are  comprehended  nil  nut'ires, 
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being  drcalar  and  having  a  tendency  to  unite  with  itself 
presses  all  things  and  will  not  allow  any  place  to  be  left  void 
Wherefore,  also,  fire  above  all  things  penetrates  eveiywhera^ 
and  air  next,  as  being  next  in  rarity  of  the  elements ;  and  the 
re9t  in  like  manner  penetrate  according  to  their  degrees  of 
rarity.  For  tliose  things  which  are  composed  of  the  lai^geat 
particles  have  the  largest  void  left  in  their  compositions,  and 
those  which  are  composed  of  the  smallest  partides  have  the 
least.  And  the  tendency  towards  condensation  thmsts  the 
smaller  particles  into  the  interstices  of  the  larger.  And  thnsp 
when  the  small  parts  are  placed  side  by  side  with  the  larger, 
and  the  lesser  divide  the  greater  and  the  greater  unite  the 
lesser,  all  the  elements  are  borne  up  and  down  and  every  way 
towards  their  own  places ;  for  the  change  in  the  size  of  each 
changes  their  position  in  space.  And  these  caoses  generate  aa 
inequality  which  is  always  maintained,  and  is  continually  creat- 
ing a  perpetual  motion  of  the  elements  in  all  time. 

In  the  next  place  we  have  to  consider  that  there  are  diven 
kinds  of  fire.  There  nre,  for  example,  first,  flame;  and  sec- 
ondly, those  emanations  of  flame  which  do  not  burn  but  only 
give  light  to  the  eyes ;  thirdly,  the  remains  of  fire,  which  are 
seen  in  things  red-hot  after  the  flame  has  been  extinguished. 
There  are  similar  differences  in  the  air ;  of  which  the  brightest 
part  is  cnlled  the  ether,  as  the  most  turbid  sort  of  air  is  called 
mist  and  darkness  ;  and  there  are  various  other  nameless  kinds 
which  are  formed  by  the  inequality  of  the  triangles.  Water, 
again,  admits  in  the  first  place  of  a  division  into  two  kinds  ;  the 
one  liquid  and  the  other  fusile.  The  liquid  kind  is  composed 
of  the  small  and  unequal  particles  of  water ;  and  moves  itself 
and  is  moved  by  other  bodies  because  of  the  inequality  of  the 
particles  and  the  shape  of  the  figure  ;  whereas  the  fusile  kind 
being  formed  of  large  and  equal  elements  is  more  stable  thsn 
the  other,  and  is  solid  and  compact  by  reason  of  its  equability. 
But  when  fire  gets  in  and  dissolves  and  destroys  the  equability, 
it  becomes  more  movable,  and  when  capable  of  motion  is  re- 
pelled by  the  neighboring  air  and  spread  upon  the  earth ;  and 
•Q  this  dissolution  of  the  solid  masses  is  called  melting,  and 
the  spreading  out  upon  the  earth  is  called  flowing  When 
the  fire  goes  out  again  it  does  not  pass  into  a  vacuum,  but  into 
the  neighboring  air ;  and  the  air  which  is  displaced  forces  to- 
gether the  liquid  and  still  movable  mass  into  the  place  which 
was  occupied  by  the  fire,  and  mingles  it  with  itselfl    Thus  com 
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le  inaaa  resumes  iti  equabilily,  and  ia  again  at  uuilj 
iU«ir,  because  the  fire  which  was  ihe  author  of  llix  in- 
equality lias  retreated  ;  and  this  departure  nf  the  fire  is  culled 
cooling,  nnd  tlie  coming  together  wbich  fullons  upon  it  is 
Itrmed  ocingenlment.  Of  all  the  kiada  termed  fusile,  that 
whidi  is  tlie  deiiseal  and  is  tbrmeit  out  uf  ihe  finest  and  most 
eqiinbte  paris  is  that  most  precious  (vossesHion  which  is  culled 
fiold,  and  is  hardened  by  filtration  through  rock  j  this  is  uniqne 
ill  kind,  and  has  a  bright  aad  yellow  color.  A  matrix  of  gold, 
which  is  so  dense  as  lo  be  very  hard,  and  is  blackened,  is  termed 
adamant.  There  is  ulso  another  kind  which  has  parts  neurly 
like  gold,  and  of  which  there  itre  seTeriil  species  ;  this,  which  is 
denser  than  gold,  and  contains  but  a  small  and  fine  portion  of 
earth,  and  is  therefore  harder,  and  yet  because  of  the  great  in 
lerBtices  within  is  lighter,  is  a  sort  of  bright  and  condensed 
fluid,  and  when  made  into  a  mofe  is  cnlled  bra^s  (?).  There  U 
an  alloy  of  earth  mingled  with  it,  and  when  tbe  two  pHrld  grow 
old  and  are  dianniti^d.  this  comes  out  iu  the  form  of  what  ia 
called  rntt.  The  remaining  phenomena  of  ihe  sume  kind  there 
will  be  no  diflicnlty  iu  reasi^ning  out  by  (he  method  of  proba- 
bilities.  A  man  mny  sometimes  set  aside  the  arguments  about 
eternal  things,  and  for  recreiiiiun  turn  to  consider  the  truths  of 
generation  which  are  probable  only ;  thus  he  atbiins  a  pleasure 
not  to  be  repented  of,  nnd  mukes  for  himself  during  his  life  a 
wise  and  moderate  pasiimo.  Let  us  contiuue  to  grant  our* 
■elves  this  bdulgence,  and  recount  the  series  of  probHbilitiea 
which  iblloWB  neit  in  order. 

The  wnier  which  is  mingled  with  Bre  being  of  that  sort  wbich 
is  Sue  and  liquid,  is  otllcd  liquid,  becauEe  of  its  motion  and  the 
way  in  wbich  it  rolls  upon  the  earth  i  and  soft,  because  iu  basea 
gjte  way  and  are  less  elAble  than  those  of  earth.  This,  when 
Mparattd  from  fire  and  air  and  isolated,  becomes  more  equable, 
and  by  their  retirement  is  compressed  into  itself;  and  when  tlius 
compressed  above  the  earth  is  onlled  hail,  and  when  on  the  earth, 
ce  ;  and  that  which  is  coogeiUed  in  a  less  degree  and  is  only  half 
solid,  when  above  the  eartli  is  called  snow,  and  when  upon  the 
aarlh,  and  condensed  from  dew,  boHr-frost  Then,  ai^ain,  there 
are  the  numerous  kinds  of  water  which  have  lieen  mingleil  with 
(Hie  another,  and  are  distilled  through  plants  which  grow  in  the 
e«rth ;  and  this  class  is  called  by  the  general  niim<!  of  ^ 
juices  or  sups.  The  unequal  admixture  of  these  fluids 
srcates  a  variety  of  si-eeies :  most  of  which  are  nameless,  bul 
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four  wUoh  are  of  a  fierjr  nature,  are  dearlj  distiiignisliad 
baye  names.  First,  there  is  wine,  whidi  warma  the  ionl  as  well 
as  the  body ;  secondly,  there  is  the  oily  nature,  which  ia  niiooCh 
and  divides  the  liglit  of  vision,  and  for  this  reason  ia  bright  and 
ahiiiing  and  of  a  glistening  appearance,  including  pitch,  the  juice 
of  the  castor  berry,  oil,  and  other  things  of  a  like  nature ;  alao, 
thirdly,  there  is  the  difiiisive  class,  whudi  produce  sweetDoss 
extending  as  fieu*  as  the  passages  of  the  mouth ;  these  are  in- 
cluded under  the  general  name  of  honey:  and  lastly  there  ia 
opium  (?),  which  differs  from  all  other  juices,  and  ia  a  frothy 
liquid  having  a  burning  quality  which  dissolves  the  fiesh. 

As  to  the  kinds  of  earth,  that  which  ia  filtered  through  wmter 
passes  into  stone  in  the  following  manner:  the  water  whidi 
mixes  with  the  earth  and  is  broken  up  in  the  prooess^  pasaas 
into  air,  and  taking  this  form  mounts  into  its  own  place.  And 
as  there  is  no  vacuum  the  neighboring  air  is  thrust  out,  and 
this  being  heavy  and  diffused  and  coagulated  around  ihe  nnasa 
of  earth,  violently  compresses  it  and  drives  it  into  the  vacant 
space  from  whence  the  new  air  had  come  up ;  and  the  earth 
when  compressed  by  the  air  into  an  indissoluble  union  with 
water  beoomes  rock«  The  fairer  sort  is  that  which  is  made  up 
of  equal  and  similar  parts  and  is  transparent ;  that  which  has 
the  opposite  qualities  is  infeiior.  But  when  all  the  watery  part 
is  suddenly  drawn  out  by  fire,  a  more  brittle  substance  is 
formed,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  pottery.  Sometimes  also 
the  moisture  may  remain,  and  the  earth  which  has  been  fused 
by  fire  becomes,  when  cool,  a  stone  of  a  black  color.  A  like 
separation  of  the  water  may  occur  in  substances  composed  of 
finer  particles  of  earth,  and  of  a  briny  nature,  and  then  a  half- 
solid  body  is  formed,  soluble  in  water  —  either  nitre  which  ia 
used  for  purifying  oil  and  earth,  or  else  salt,  which  harmoniaes 
to  well  in  the  oombinations  of  the  palate,  and  is,  as  the  law 
iestifies,  a  substance  dear  to  the  gods.  The  compounds  of 
earth  and  water  are  not  soluble  by  water,  but  by  fire  only,  and 
fer  this  reason,  —  neither  fire  nor  air  melt  masses  of  earth  ; 
this  is  owing  to  the  smallness  of  their  particles,  which  enables 
hom  easily  to  penetrate  the  larger  interstices  of  earth  without 
\iolenoe ;  and  they  leave  the  earth  unmelted  and  undissolved, 
^^  but  the  particles  of  water  being  larger  force  a  passage  and 
dissolve  and  melt  the  earth.  Earth  when  not  tluis  con- 
solidated by  force  is  dissolved  by  water  only  ;  when  consolida* 
t^d,  by  nothing  but  fire ;  this  is  the  only  body  which  can  find 
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an  entrance.  The  cohesion  of  water  again  when  very  Rlroag 
in  ilisBolred  bj  fire  only  —  when  weaker,  then  either  hy  air  or 
fire  —  the  former  euiering  tha  interstices,  and  the  latter  pene- 
trating even  lo  ihe  irlnnglE-a.  But  Doihing  can  dissolvti  air 
ngly  coodense'l.  which  does  not  reach  the  ekmeitts  or 
triangles  J  or  if  not  strongly  condensed,  then  only  firo  can  di»- 
solve  it.  A.<  to  bodiea  contpoaird  of  earth  and  water,  while  the 
water  occapies  the  vacant  interstices  of  the  earth  aud  holds 
them  compacted  together,  the  circamflnent  particles  of  water  J 
finding  no  entrance  leave  the  entire  mass  nnaffected ;  bnt  iltflJ 
pitrticles  of  fire  entering  into  the  interstices  of  the  water,  do  to  I 
the  air  as  the  wnter  does  to  the  earth,  aud  are  ttie  t^ole  causei 
of  the  compound  body  of  earth  and  wat«r  liqnefyiug  and  becom- 
ing fluid.  Now  these  bodies  are  of  two  Itinds ;  some  of  them, 
such  as  glosA  and  the  fusible  sort  of  stones,  Iiave  lesa  wnter  than 
they  have  e^irth ;  on  the  other  hand,  subsiaucea  of  ttia  nature  of 
wax  and  incense  have  more  of  water  entering  into  their  com- 
position. 

I  have  thus  set  forth  the  various  forms  and  classes  of  l>odiM 
OS  they  are  diversified  by  their  combinations  and  changes  into 
one  another,  and  now  1  mtt'<t  endeavor  to  show  how  the  feel- 
ings lire  produced  with  which  they  impress  ua.  In  the  first 
place,  the  bodies  which  I  have  been  dvocribin^  arc  necessarily 
obJGCIs  of  sense.  Rut  we  have  not  yet  considered  thu  origin 
of  flesh,  ir  what  belongs  to  flesh,  or  that  part  of  the  soul  which 
is  mortal.  And  these  things  cannot  be  ex|daiaod  without  also 
explaining  tlie  perceptions  of  sense  ;  nor  can  the  latter  be  fiilly 
explained  without  these :  and  yet  to  explain  them  together  is 
hardly  possible,  for  which  reason  we  must  explain  one  first,  and 
then  proceed  to  the  other.  In  order,  then,  that  the  inquiry 
may  proceed  regularly,  let  us  begin  by  speaking  of  the  affeo- 
lions  which  equally  concern  body  and  soul. 

First,  let  us  see  why  we  say  that  fire  is  hot,  reasoning  from  ' 
the  dividing  or  cutting  power  which  it  exercises  on  our  bodies. 
We  all  of  us  feel  that  fire  is  sharp ;  and  we  may  further  oon- 
eider  the  fineness  of  the  sides,  aud  the  ehiii'pnesB  of  the  angles, 
and  the  smallne^  of  the  particles,  and  the  swiftness  of  the 
motion  ;  all  this  makes  the  action  of  fire  violent  and  sharp,  and 
enables  it  to  cut  whatever  it  meets.  And  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  original  figure  of  fii-o  [i.  «„  the  pyramid],  more 
than  arty  other  form,  has  a  dividing  power  which  cuts  otip 
bodies  into  small  pieces,  and  thus  naturally  produces  that  afirtol 
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tion  to  which  wa  give  the  name  of  heat,  whidi  is  derived  tinm 
this  {Otpi*^  cp.  0€pi(ioiit  KtpikurUfa).  Now,  the  opposite  of  thif 
18  sufficiently  manifest,  yet  for  the  sake  of  completeness  may 
here  be  added.  For  in  the  case  of  moist  natures  which  have 
to  do  with  the  body,  the  larger  particles  entering  in  and  driving 
oat  the  lesser,  but  not  being  able  to  take  their  places,  compress 
the  moist  principle  in  as,  which,  from  being  unequal  and  dis  • 
turbed,  is  forced  by  them  into  a  state  of  rest  and  equability, 
and  made  to  coagulate  by  pressure.  Whereas  things  brought 
together  contrary  to  nature  are  naturally  at  war,  and  repel  one 
another ;  and  to  this  war  and  convulsion  the  name  of  shivering 
and  trembling  is  given ;  and  the  whole  affection  and  the  cause 
of  the  affecUon  are  both  termed  cold.  That  is  called  hard  to 
which  our  flesh  yields,  and  soft  which  yields  to  our  flesh  ;  and 
things  are  also  termed  hard  and  soft  relatively  to  one  another. 
That  which  yields  has  a  small  base ;  but  that  which  rests  on 
quadrangular  bases  is  firmly  posed  and  offers  the  greatest  re- 
sistance, and  is  also  that  which  is  the  most  compact  and  there- 
fore repellent.  The  nature  of  the  light  and  the  heavy  will  be 
beSb  understood  when  examined  in  connection  with  our  notions 
of  above  and  below ;  for  it  is  quite  wrong  to  suppose  that  the 
universe  is  parted  into  two  regions,  separate  from  and  opposite 
to  each  other,  the  one  a  lower  one  to  which  all  things  tend 
which  have  any  bulk,  and  an  upper  one  to  which  things  only 
ascend  against  their  will.  For  as  the  universe  is  a  globe,  all 
the  extremities  being  equidistant  from  the  centre  are  equally 
extremities,  and  the  centre  which  is  equidistant  from  them  is 
equally  to  be  regarded  as  the  opposite  of  them  all.  Such  being 
the  nature  of  the  world,  when  a  person  says  that  anything  is 
above  and  below,  may  he  not  justly  be  charged  with  using  an 
improper  expression  ?  For  the  centre  of  the  world  cannot  be 
rightly  called  either  above  or  below,  but  is  the  centre  and  noth- 
ing else ;  and  the  circumference  is  not  the  centre,  and  has  iu 
no  one  part  a  greater  tendency  to  the  centre  than  in  any  of  the 
opposite  parts.  Indeed,  when  the  parts  are  in  every  direction 
similar,  how  can  one  rightly  give  them  names  which  imply 
(SO  opposition  ?  For  if  there  were  any  solid  body  in  equipoise 
at  the  centre  of  the  universe,  it  could  not  he  carried  to  any 
tf  the  extremes  on  account  of  their  perfect  similarity  ;  and  if  a 
person  were  to  go  round  it  in  a  circle,  he  would  often,  when 
itonding  at  the  antipodes,  speak  of  the  same  as  above  and  below 
for,  as  I  was  saying  just  now,  to  speak  of  the  whole  which  is  io 
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ibe  form  >f  a  globe  ua  linvin);  one  part  iiLuve  and  another  below 
Unoi  like  a  sensible  man.  The  rensoii  why  the-'u  terms  ore  ased, 
aod  tlie  cases  ia  which  they  are  ordi'mrily  npplieil  bj  m  to  the 
division  of  tlie  heavens,  maj  be  elucidiihnl  by  the  following  sup- 
position: If  a  pei-aun  were  In  Bland  in  that  jiart  of  the  univeiw 
which  is  ihe  appointed  plnce  of  lire,  and  where  tliere  Ih  the 
great  mass  of  tire  to  which  fierj  bodies  gather  —  if,  I  saj,  ha 
were  to  ascend  ihiiher,  nnd,  having  the  power  to  do  this,  were 
to  abstract  partieles  uf  fire  and  put  ihem  in  scales  nnd  weigh 
them,  aod  theo,  raising  the  balance,  were  to  draw  the  fire  bj 
force  townrds  tlie  uncongenial  element  of  the  air,  it  would  be 
very  evident  that  the  smaller  mass  would  yield  more  readily 
than  the  larger ;  for  when  two  things  are  simultaueously  raised 
by  one  end  ihe  same  power,  ihe  smiiller  body  must  net'essarily 
yield  to  the  superior  power  with  less  reluctance  than  the 
lar^tir ;  and  the  larger  body  is  called  heavy  and  snid  to  tend 
downwards,  and  the  smaller  boily  is  calleii  light  and  said  to 
tend  upwards.  And  we  may  detect  ourselves  who  are  iipoQ 
the  earth  doing  precisely  the  SHme  thing.  For  we  often  sepa- 
rate  earthy  natures,  and  sometimes  tvc  draw  the  earth  itself 
into  the  nucongenial  element  of  iiir  by  force  itml  coiitmry  to 
nature,  both  tending  lo  cling  to  their  native  element.  But  ihat 
which  is  smaller  yields  to  the  impulse  given  by  ns  towards  the 
dissimilar  eleineiils  more  ensily  than  the  lurger;  and  the  former 
we  call  light  and  ibe  place  towards  which  it  19  impelled  we  call 
above,  and  the  contrary  state  and  place  we  call  heavy  and 
below  re.-'pectively.  These  most  necessarily  differ  fiom  one 
another,  because  The  principal  maa^es  of  the  difierent  elements 
hold  oppOKite  positions ;  for  that  which  ia  light  in  the  one  place 
is  opposed  to  that  which  is  light  in  the  other,  and  the  heavy  to 
the  heavy,  and  that  which  ia  below  to  that  which  is  below,  and 
that  which  is  above  to  that  which  is  above ;  and  in  their  vari- 
ous states  of  being  and  becoming  they  will  all  be  found  to  ba 
conlmry  and  transverse  and  in  every  way  diverse  in  relHlion  10 
one  another.  And  about  all  of  them  this  has  to  be  considered  '. 
—  that  the  tendency  of  each  towai'd.t  the  kindred  element* 
tnakea  the  body  which  is  moved  heavy,  and  the  place  towarda 
which  the  motion  tends  below,  and  of  things  which  are  in  ■ 
wntrary  position  the  c<mtrary  is  Irue.  Such  are  the  causei 
which  we  assign  *o  these  phenomena.  As  to  the  soft  and  the 
rouii;h,  every  one  who  see*  them  will  be  able  to  explain  th* 
rea'on  of  them  to  another.     For  roughness  is  hardiiei^s  mingled 
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with  ineqnality,  and  smdothness  is  produced  bj  Um  Jobt 
of  quality  and  density. 

^ .  The  most  important  of  the  affections  which  concern  the 
whole  body  remains  to  be  considered.  This  is  the  came 
of  pleasure  and  pain  in  the  things  which  we  haTe  mentioned, 
and  in  all  other  things  which  are  perceived  by  sense  throngb 
Che  parts  of  the  body,  and  have  pleasures  and  pains  consequent 
upon  them.  Let  us  imagine  the  causes  of  every  affection, 
whether  of  sense  or  not,  to  be  of  the  following  nature,  remem- 
bering that  we  have  already  distinguished  between  the  nature 
which  moves  and  that  whidi  is  immovable;  for  this  is  the 
direction  in  which  we  must  hunt  the  prey  which  we  mean  to 
take.  A  body  which  is  easily  moved  on  receiving  any  slight 
impression  communicates  this  to  the  parfs  affected,  and  those  to 
other  parts  in  an  ever  widening  cirde,  until  at  last  reaching  the 
principle  of  mind  they  announce  the  power  of  the  agent  Bat 
a  body  of  the  opposite  kind,  being  at  rest,  and  having  no  cireii- 
lar  motion,  is  alone  affected,  and  does  not  move  any  of  the 
neighboring  parts ;  and  thus  the  parts  not  distributing  their  first 
impression  to  other  parts,  having  no  effect  of  motion  on  the 
whole  animal,  produce  no  effect  on  the  patient.  This  is  true  of 
the  bones  and  hair  and  other  more  earthy  parts  of  the  human 
body ;  whereas  what  was  said  above  relates  mainly  to  sight  and 
hearing,  bscause  they  have  in  them  the  greatest  force  of  fire 
and  air.  Now,  we  must  conceive  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  this 
way.  An  impression  produced  in  us  contrary  to  nature  and 
violent,  if  sudden,  is  painful ;  and,  again,  the  sudden  return  to 
nature  is  pleasant,  and  that  which  is  gentle  and  gradual  is  im- 
perceptible and  vice  versa.  The  affection  which  is  easily  pro- 
duced is  most  readily  perceived,  and  not  accompanied  by  pleas- 
ure or  pain  ;  as,  for  example,  the  affections  of  sight  itself,  which 
has  been  already  said  tr>  be  in  the  day-time  a  body  in  close 
union  with  us ;  for  in  the  xx^e  of  sight  cuttings  and  burnings 
and  other  affections  do  not  produce  pain,  nor,  again,  is  tliei-e 
pleasure  when  the  sight  returns  to  its  natural  state ;  but  the 
strongest  and  clearest  peroeptioii.s  are  produced  in  a^  far  as  the 
sense  is  affected  and  in  proportion  as  the  sight  itself  meets  ob- 
jects ;  for  there  is  no  such  thm^  as  violence  either  in  the  com- 
position or  division  of  night  But  bodies  which  are  formed  of 
larger  particles  yield  to  the  R<;ent  only  with  a  struggle  ;  and 
then  they  impart  their  motions  to  the  whole  and  cause  pleasure 
and  pain  —  pain  when  alienated  from  their  natural  conditions^ 
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utd  pleasure  wlieu  resloi-ed  to  tliem.  Tliinga  whicli  ex-  „ 
perieiice  graduid  wididrawings  and  empiviaga  of  dieir  no- 
tQre,  anti  grtat  uid  sudden  repi en isli merits,  fiiil  t»  perceive  the 
emptying,  und  do  perceive  the  repleiiislimeiit ;  these  occatiou 
11(1  pain,  but  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  mortal  part  nf  the 
liuroan  soul,  as  is  manife:'t  in  the  case  of  perfumes.  But  things 
which  are  changed  all  of  a  sudden,  and  only  gradiul^y  and  with 
(lifficultj  return  to  their  onrn  Dnture,  have  all  the  opposite  effeein, 
na  is  evident  in  the  case  of  burnings  and  cuttings  of  the  body. 

Thus  have  we  discussed  the  general  afTectJons  of  the  whole  , 
body,  and  the  natnes  of  the  agents  which  produce  them.  And 
now  I  will  endeavor  to  speak  of  the  affections  of  particular 
parts,  aod  the  causes  and  agents  of  ibem,  as  far  as  I  am  able. 
In  the  first  place  let  us  add  what  was  omitted  when  we  were 
speaking  of  juices,  concerning  the  affections  peculiar  to  the 
tongue.  These,  like  most  of  the  other  Hffections.  sppear  to  lie 
caused  hy  certain  compositions  iind  divisions,  but  they  have  also 
more  of  roughness  and  smoothness  than  is  found  in  other  afTec- 
lions ;  for  whenever  earthy  pnriicles  enter  into  the  small  veins 
wlLich  are  the  testing  instruments  of  the  tongue,  reaching  to  th« 
heart,  and  fall  upon  the  moist,  delicate  portions  of  flesh,  ^ 
when  by  the  process  of  melting  they  contract  and  dry  up  the 
little  veins,  they  are  astringent  if  they  nre  rougher,  but  if  not  so 
rough  then  only  harsh.  Those  of  them  which  are  of  an  absler- 
gent  nature,  and  wash  the  parts  about  the  tongue,  tf  they  do 
this  in  excess,  and  take  up  into  theraselveii  and  consume  away 
>  part  of  its  nature,  like  potash  mid  soda,  are  nil  lermO'l  bitter. 
Those,  again,  which  are  of  a  weaker  son,  anil  which  purge  only 
modemtely,  are  called  salt,  and  have  no  bitterness  or  roughneasi 
but  are  regarded  rather  as  agreeable.  Bi>dies  which  share  in 
and  are  sofiened  by  the  heat  of  the  mouth,  and  which  nre  iii- 
fiamed,  and  again  in  turn  inflnme  that  which  heats  them,  and 
wlioiie  lightness  is  such  thiit  they  are  carried  upwai'ds  to  the 
H;nsatioiis  of  the  head,  and  cut  all  that  comes  in  their  way,  hy 
leason  of  these  qualities  in  them,  are  all  tertned  pungent.  But 
wben  these  same  particles,  refined  awny  by  putretactlon,  ^. 
enter  into  the  narrow  veins,  and  there  meet  the  earthy 
end  airy  particles,  and  set  :liem  whirling,  and  while  tliey  are  in 
%  whirl  cause  them  to  interpenetrate  with  one  another  and  form 
new  hollows  exterior  to  the  particles  which  enter,  —  as  hnppeiu 
wiih  the  hollow  drop  surrounding  the  air,  which  is  somelimea 
mixed  with  earth  and  souietimes  pure,  in  the  latter  case  form- 
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ing  hoUovf  watorj  TeBfiels  of  fdr  of  a  circolar  shape,  pine 
transpareiity  which  are  called  babbles,  while  those  composed  of 
the  earthy  liquid  which  is  iu  a  state  of  general  agitation  and 
rising,  are  called  boiling  or  fermentation,  —  of  all  these  afieo- 
tions  the  cause  is  termed  acid.  And  there  is  the  opposite  affec- 
tion arising  from  an  opposite  cause,  when  the  composition  of 
the  particles  whicli  enter  dissolved  in  liquid  is  congenial  to  the 
tongue,  and  smooths  and  oils  over  tlie  roughness,  and  relaxes 
the  parts  which  are  unnatumllj  contracted,  and  contracts  the 
parts  which  are  relaxed,  and  disposes  them  all  according  to 
their  nature;  that  sort  of  rem^y  of  yiolent  afiections  ia 
pleasant  and  agreeable  to  every  man,  and  has  the  name  sweet. 
Enough  of  this. 

As  to  the  faculty  of  smell,  that  does  not  admit  of  kinds ;  fer 
all  smells  are  but  half-formed  substances,  and  no  element  is  so 
proportioned  as  to  have  any  smell.  The  veins  about  the  nose 
are  too  narrow  to  admit  the  various  kinds  of  earth  and  water, 
and  too  wide  to  admit  those  of  fire  and  air ;  and  for  this  reason 
no  one  ever  smells  any  of  them,  but  smells  always  proceed  from 
bodies  that  are  damp,  or  putrefying,  or  liquefying,  or  smoking, 
and  are  perceptible  only  in  the  intermediate  stHte,  when  water 
is  changing  into  air  and  air  into  water,  and  all  of  them  are 
either  smoke  or  mbt  That  which  is  passing  out  of  air  into 
water  is  mist,  and  that  which  is*  passing  from  water  into 
air  is  smoke ;  and  hence  all  smells  are  thinner  than  water  and 
thicker  than  air.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that  when  there  is  any 
obstruction  to  the  respiration,  and  a  man  draws  in  his  breath 
by  force,  then  no  smell  filters  through,  but  tlie  air  only  without 
^-  the  smell  penetrates  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  there  are 
only  two  varieties  of  them,  because  they  are  not  com- 
posed of  many  simple  element<<,  and  they  have  no  name,  but  are 
distinguished  ns  painful  and  pleasant,  the  one  irritating  and  dis- 
turbing the  whole  cavity  which  is  situated  between  the  head  and 
the  navel,  the  other  having  a  soothing  influence,  and  restoring 
this  same  region  to  an  agreeable  and  natural  condition. 

And  now  we  have  to  speak  of  hearing,  which  is  a  third  kind 
of  sense,  and  of  the  causes  in  which  this  affection  originates. 
We  may  assume  speech  to  be  a  blow  which  passes  through  the 
ears,  and  is  transmitted  by  means  of  the  air,  the  brain,  and  the 
blood,  to  the  soul,  and  that  hearing  is  the  motion  of  this  blow, 
which  begins  in  tlie  head  and  endrt  in  the  region  of  the  liver 
and  the  sound  which  moves  swiftly  is  acute,  and    the    sound 
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wUoh  moves  elowlj  is  grsve,  and  that  which  is  uniform  li 
equable  and  smuolh,  aud  ihe  reverae  is  hnrah.  A  great  bo^ 
of  souod  b  loud,  and  the  opposile  ia  low.  Scepecting  ihe  har- 
mony of  sounds  1  must  hereafter  speak. 

There  U  a  fourth  class  of  sensible  things,  comprehending 
many  varieties,  which  have  now  to  be  disiinguisbed.  They  are  ;' 
cnlled  hj  llie  general  name  of  cotori,  aud  nre  a  flame  which  i 
emanates  from  all  bodies  and  has  parlit^les  corresponding  to  tha  1 
»en»e  of  aight  I  have  spoken  already,  in  what  has  prea^ded,  of  I 
the  causes  of  the  generation  of  sigbt,  and  (his  will  he  a  natural 
and  suitable  place  in  which  to  give  some  account  of  color. 

Of  the  particles  comiag  from  other  bodies  which  fall  upon  the 
eight,  Bome  are  less  and  soma  are  greater,  and  some  are  equal  to 
the  pans  of  the  sight  itself.  Tliose  which  ore  equal  are  im- 
perceptible, or  transparent,  as  they  are  called  by  us,  whereas  tha 
lurger  coutruci,  ihe  Bmaller  dilate  the  sight,  having  a  power  akin 
to  ibaC  of  hot  and  cold  bodies  on  the  llesb,  or  of  asiringeut 
bodies  on  the  tongue,  or  of  tlioae  heatlag  bodies  which  are 
termed  pungent  by  us.  White  and  black,  although  ihey  are 
found  ill  another  class  of  objects,  and  for  this  reason  are  imagined 
to  be  diflt-rent,  are  affections  of  the  same  kind.  Wlierefore,  we 
dught  to  lerm  that  while  which  dilates  the  visual  ray,  and  tho 
oppfisiie  of  this  black.  There  is  also  a  swifier  motion  and  im- 
puct  of  anutlier  KOrt  of  fire  which  dilates  the  ray  of  sight  aud 
reaches  the  eye?,  forcing  a  way  through  their  passages  aud  ^a 
melliug  them,  and  eliciting  from  tbem  a  union  of  tire  and 
water  which  we  call  tears,  being  itself  an  opposite  lire  whioh 
oomea  to  them  from  without — tbe  one  flashes  forth  like  light- 
ning, and  the  other  finds  a  way  in  aud  is  extioguisbed  in  ihe 
tear-drop,  and  all  sorts  of  colors  are  generated  in  tlie  mixture. 
Hiis  affection  we  term  daezUng,  and  tliut  which  produces  it  is 
called  briglit  and  flashing.  There  is  another  sort  of  fire  whiidi 
is  intermediate,  and  wldch  reaches  and  mingles  with  the  moist- 
ure of  the  eye  without  fliuhing;  and  in  this,  the  lire  mingling 
with  ihe  ray  of  tlie  tear-drop  produces  a  color  like  blood,  to 
which  we  give  tlie  name  of  red.  A  bright  hue  mingled  with 
red  and  white  gives  ihe  color  called  auburn  (fat^of).  The  lair 
of  proportion,  however,  in  which  the  several  colors  are  formed, 
even  if  a  man  knew  he  would  be  foolish  if  he  attempted  to  lell, 
tm  he  could  not  give  any  necessary  reason,  nor  even  any  tolera- 
ble or  probable  account  of  ihem.  Again,  red,  when  mingled 
vith  black  and  white,  givi's  a  purple  hue.  which  becomes  umber 
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(Sp^ivw)  when  the  oolon  are  burnt  u  well  as  mingled  and  the 
bkck  is  more  thoroaghly  mixed  with  them.  Flame  color  (inippiv) 
is  prodaoed  by  anDioii  of  auburn  and  dun  (^acov),  and  dun  bj  aa 
admixture  of  black  and  white ;  pale  yellow  {&XP^^)  by  an  ad 
mixture  of  white  and  auburn.  Wliite  and  light  meeting,  and  fall- 
ing upon  a  full  black,  become  dark  blue  (icvayovv),  and  when  dark 
blue  mingles  with  white,  a  light  blue  (yXavicbv)  color  is  formed, 
as  leek  green  (vpdcriov)  is  formed  also  out  of  the  union  of  flama 
color  and  black.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  other 
colors  are  to  be  mingled  and  assimilated  iu  accordance  with 
probabili^.  He,  however,  who  should  attempt  to  test  the  truth 
of  them  iu  £ict,  would  forget  the  difference  of  the  human  and 
divine  nature.  For  God  only  has  the  knowledge  and  also  the 
power  which  are  able  to  combine  many  things  into  one  and  again 
dissolve  the  one  into  many.  But  no  man  either  is  or  ever  will 
be  able  to  accomplish  either  of  these  operations. 

These  are  the  elements,  thus  of  necessity  then  subsistiBg, 
which  the  Creator  of  the  £iirest  and  best  received  in  the  world 
of  generation,  when  he  made  the  self-sufficing  and  most  perfect 
God,  using  the  secondary  causes  us  his  ministei's  in  the  creation 
of  these  tilings,  but  himself  fashioning  the  good  in  all  his  crea- 
tions. Wherefi)ro  we  may  distinguish  two  sorts  of  causes,  the 
one  divine  and  the  other  necessary,  and  may  seek  for  the  divine 
in  all  things,  as  far  as  our  nature  admits,  for  the  sake  of  the 
^^  blessed  life  ;  but  the  necessary  kind  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
divine,  considering  that  without  thorn  and  when  isolated 
from  them,  these  higher  things  for  which  we  look  cannot  be  ap- 
prehended or  received  or  in  any  way  attained  by  us. 

Seeing,  then,  that  we  have  now  before  us  the  various  classea 
of  causes  which  are  the  material  out  of  which  the  remainder  of 
our  discourse  is  to  be  framed,  just  as  wood  is  the  material  of  the 
carpenter,  let  us  recur  rapidly  to  the  point  at  which  we  began, 
and  then  let  us  endeavor  to  add  on  a  suitable  beginning  and  end- 
ing to  our  tale. 

As  I  said  then  at  first,  when  all  things  were  in  disorder,  Gvod 
created  in  each  thing,  both  in  reference  to  itself  and  to  other 
things,  certain  harmonies  in  such  degree  and  manner  as  they  are 
capable  of  having  proportion  and  harmony.  For  in  those  days 
nothing  had  any  order  except  by  accident ;  nor  did  any  of  the 
things  which  now  have  names  deserve  to  be  named  at  all  —  as, 
for  example,  fire,  water,  and  the  rest  of  the  elements.  All  these 
the  Creator  first  arranged,  and  out  of  them  he  construcU^d  the 
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■nlreree,  which  was  »  sin^lu  aniiml  cotDpreliMfKiig  tSl  othn 
ulimala,  mortal  Hud  imoioriul,  iii  iueif.  Now  of  the  diviue,  b» 
himself  was  the  Creator,  but  comtaitted  to  Wa  ofFspcin;;  the  crea- 
tion of  the  mortHl.  Aud  they,  iimiatitig  him.  received  trwn  liim 
the  immortal  princiiile  of  the  soul ;  and  around  this  tht'j  fashioned 
a  mortHl  body,  and  made  the  wliolff  body  to  bu  »  vebiele  of  the 
Boul.  and  conairucted  witliJii  n  soul  of  auotlier  nature  wliieh  waa 
mortal,  sabject  lo  terrlblo  iind  irresistible  atleetiuiis:  first  of  all, 
'easuro,  the  greatest  incitement  off  eiit ;  tbei)  puJu,  whidt  i}eterft 
^m  good  ;  also  rashness  und  fear,  Ibolisb  couosekirs,  wiger  im- 
.juble,  anil  iiope  easily  deeetred  by  sense  wiibout  nnisoB  and 
/  all-dariug  love :  these  tbey  BtiiighMl  togetlier  aMmrdmg  to 
uecBBsary  laws,  atid  framed  maih  Wherefore,  fearing  to  pollute 
the  diviue  any  more  than  is  neeeBeary,  thi'y  seporMed  th«  mortal 
nature,  hdiI  gave  tliat  a  habilatioo  in  another  part  ef  the  body, 
placiog  the  neck  between  tbeia  tO'  be  tbe  »tbmi»  and  booodary 
line,  which  itiey  coiiBtructed  between  the  hoiid  and  the  brenst, 
tliat  they  might  be  kept  disitnct.  And  ia  tbe  breaot,  and  in 
what  is  termed  the  tliorax  or  breiiatplate  of  TMxn,  they  eticaaed 
the  mortal  soul,  aud  as  one  part  of  tUa  was  superior  aiH^  tbo 
other  inferior  they  dividistt  ilie  cuvity  of  the  thorax  into  -^ 
two  parts,  aa  the  women'd  aod  men's  itpwtneiits  aredivided 
in  houses  ;  and  placed  tbe  mtilriff  lo  be  a  wal>  of  pnrtitien  be- 
tween them.  That  part  of  tbe  inferior  soul  \vbicl)>  is  eadoweJ 
with  courage  amd  spirit  and  kwes  c<>iit«Dtios  th«^  settled  nearer 
the  head,  in  the  interval  betweeu  th«  midriff  and  tbe  neck,  ia 
order  that  it  might  be  under  ihe  enDtrol  of  reaaou,  and  migfac 
Join  with  it  in  forcing  uim)  restnuniug  the  desires  wheti  tbey  era 
no  longi^r  willing  of  thdr  own  accord  e»  ebey  tbe  comirand  of 
Teason  issuing  from  tlie  citadel. 

The  heart.,  which  ia  at  once  tbe  source  >  of  the  veim  aud  th« 
fountain  of  the  blood  wtud)  is  in  rajMd  drcnlation  ihmugh  all 
the  limbs,  they  placed  iu  ibe  goavd-lioase,  thnt  when  Ui»  spirit 
was  roused  at  the  inst^ation  of  reosott  i>akin«  proelAination 
of  any  wrong  assailing  tlietn  frooi  without  or  being  perpetrateit 
by  tlie  desires  from  witlnn,  quickly  tlte  wlrole  power  of  feeliitg 
ia  the  body,  perci:iviug  these  commnuds  a«id  ibi'euts,  might 
«bey  aad  follow  lUrougli  eveiy  turn  and  alley,  nwd  il»u»  allows 
Ihe  principle  of  the  l>e«t  to  Imve  tbe  cotmoand  tii  mU  of  them. 
But  as  the  ;,'0(ls  foivkoew  that  tbe  piilpitalioii  of  the  heart,  in 
the  eipectatioa  of  dau^r  or  in  the  excitciaeiit  of  aogL-r,  vrw* 
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oftosed  bj  fire,  and  that  this  led  to  the  swelling  of  psssioB,  tibsf 
formed  and  implanted  the  Inng  as  a  sort  of  aid  to  it  Now  tUs 
waft,  in  the  firkt  plaoe,  soft  and  bloodless,  and  also  had  within 
hollows  like  the  pores  of  a  sponge,  in  order  that,  receiving  the 
breath  and  the  drink  and  cooling  them,  it  might  give  the  power 
of  respiration  and  alleviate  the  heat  Wherefore  also  they  cot 
the  passages  of  the  trachea  which  lead  to  the  long,  and  placed 
the  lang  about  the  heart  as  a  soft  spring,  that,  when  anger  waa 
rife  in  it,  the  heart,  beating  against  the  yielding  body,  might  be 
refreshed  and  alleviated,  and  might  thus  become  more  ready  to 
accompany  passion  in  the  service  of  reason. 

The  part  of  the  soul  which  desires  meats  and  drinks  and  sadi 
things  as  the  bodily  frame  needs,  they  placed  between  the 
midriff  and  the  navel,  contriving  in  all  this  region  a  sort  of 
manger  for  the  food  of  the  body ;  and  there  they  bound  the 
desires  down  as  a  wild  animal  which  was  chidned  up  with  man 
and  must  be  nourished  if  man  was  to  ejust  In  order  that  this 
lower  creature  might  be  always  feeding  at  the  manger,  and 
have  his  dwelling  as  far  as  possible  from  the  council  chamber, 
making  as  little  noise  and  disturbance  as  possible,  and  permit* 
ting  the  best  part  to  advise  quietly  for  the  good  of  the  whole, 
they  appointed  for  him  this  place.  And  knowing  that  this 
-.  principle  in  man  would  not  listen  to  reason,  and  even  if 
attaining  to  some  degree  of  perception  would  never  natu- 
rally care  for  any  arguments,  and  was  liable  to  be  led  away  by 
phantoms  and  visions  of  the  night  and  also  by  day,  Grod,  con« 
sidering  this,  framed  the  liver,  to  connect  with  the  lower  nature 
and  to  dwell  there,  contriving  that  it  should  be  compact  and 
smooth,  and  bright  and  sweet,  and  also  bitter,  in  order  that  the 
power  of  thought,  which  ori^ates  in  the  mind,  might  be  re- 
flected as  in  a  mirror  which  receives  and  gives  back  images  to 
the  sight.  And  this  power,  being  akin  to  the  bitter  part  of  the 
Uver,  by  the  help  of  that  inspires  terror,  and  comes  threatening 
and  invading,  and  suddenly  mingling  with  the  entire  liver 
produces  colors  like  bile,  and  contracts  every  part,  and  makes 
it  wrinkled  and  rough ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  twisting  out  of 
their  right  place  and  contracting  the  lobe  and  receptacles  and 
gates,  or  again,  closing  and  shutting  them  up  —  in  these  and 
other  ways  creates  pain  and  disgust.  And  the  converse  hap- 
pens when  some  gentle  inspiration  of  the  understanding  pic- 
tures images  of  an  opposite  character,  and  allays  the  bile  and 
bitterness  by  not  stirring  them,  and  refuses  to  touch  the  nature 
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to  itself,  but  by  nutkiog  use  of  the  oatural  aweetnew 
of  tbfl  livei'.  straightens  all  things  and  makes  them  to  be  right 
Kud  smooth  aod  free,  and  makes  the  portion  of  the  bouI  which 
residca  about  the  liver  happy  and  joyfiit,  Imving  in  the  night  a 
time  of  peace  and  moderation,  and  the  power  of  diTinalioo  ta 
sleep  when  it  no  longer  piirticipatc!!  in  sense  and  reasun.  For 
the  authors  of  our  being,  remembering  the  command  of  their 
father  when  he  baiie  tliein  make  the  human  race  as  goo<l  as 
they  could,  thus  ordered  our  inferior  parts  in  order  that  they 
too  might  obtain  a  measure  of  truth,  am)  in  the  liver  placed 
their  oracle,  wliich  is  a  snfflcieiit  proof  that  God  has  given  tha 
art  of  divinalion  to  the  foolishness  of  man.  For  no  man,  when 
in  his  senseii,  attains  prophetic  (ruth  and  inspinitioQ  ;  but  when 
he  receives  the  inspired  word  either  his  intelligeiioe  is  en- 
thralled by  sleep,  or  he  is  demented  by  some  distemper  or  pos- 
BCBsion.  And  he  wlio  would  understand  what  he  remembers  to 
have  been  aaJd,  whether  in  dream  or  when  ho  was  awake,  _~ 
by  the  prophetic  and  enthuaiastic  nature,  or  what  he  has 
seen,  must  recover  his  senses ;  and  then  he  will  be  ahle  to 
explain  rationally  what  all  such  words  and  apparitions  meao, 
and  what  indications  they  afford  to  this  man  or  that,  of  past, 
present,  or  fntnre  good  and  evil.  But,  while  lie  continues 
demented,  he  cannot  judge  of  the  visions  which  he  sees  or  the 
words  whidi  he  utters  ;  the  ancient  saying  is  very  true  that 
**  oply  a  man  in  his  senses  can  act  or  judge  about  bimself  and 
his  own  affaii's."  And  for  this  reason  it  is  cnstoniary  to  ap- 
point diviners  nr  interpreters  as  disceruers  of  the  oracles  of  tbo 
gods.  Some  persons  call  them  prophets ;  they  do  not  know 
that  they  are  only  repeaters  of  dark  sayings  and  visions,  and 
are  not  to  be  called  prophets  at  all,  but  only  interpreters  of 
prophecy. 

Such  is  the  nature  and  position  of  the  liver,  which  is  intended 
to  give  prophetic  intimations.  During  the  life  of  each  individual 
these  intimations  are  plainer,  but  after  his  death  the  liver  becotnes 
blind,  and  delivers  oracles  too  obscure  to  be  intt'lligihle.  The 
spleen  is  situated  in  the  ni^ighborhood  on  the  left-hand  side,  and 
is  constructed  with  a  view  of  keeping  the  liver  bright  and  pure 
'ike  a  sponge,  always  ready  prepared  and  at  hand  to  clean  the 
Bairror.  And  hence,  when  any  impurities  arise  by  reason  of 
disorders  of  the  body  affecting  the  liver,  the  loose  nature  of  the 
spleen,  which  ia  composed  of  a  hollow  and  bloodless  tis'iue, 
ceoeires  them  all  and  purges  ihera  away,  and  when  filled  with 
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die  undeon  matter,  beoomes  enlarged  and  diseased,  bat, 
when  the  body  is  purged,  settles  down  hito  the  same  place  as 
before,  and  is  humble. 

Conoeming  the  sod,  as  to  which  part  is  mortal  and  whid: 
divine,  and  where  they  exist,  and  what  are  their  oondicions,  and 
why  thej  are  separated,  the  tmth  can  only  be  established,  as  has 
been  said,  by  the  word  of  God ;  still,  we  may  vetitnre  to  as* 
sume  tha<  what  has  been  said  hj  as  is  probable,  and  will  bo 
rendered  more  proballe  bj  investigation.     Let  us  affirm  this. 

The  creation  of  the  bcdj  comes  next,  and  this  we  may  investi- 
gate in  a  similar  manner.  And  it  appears  to  be  very  meet  that 
the  body  should  be  framed  on  the  following  principles :  — 

The  authors  of  our  race  were  aware  that  we  should  be  intem- 
perate in  eating  and  drinking,  and  take  a  good  deal  more  than 
was  necessary  or  proper,  by  reason  of  gluttony.  In  order  then 
that  disease  might  not  quickly  destroy  us,  and  lest  our  mortal 
^Q  race  should  perish  and  &il  of  fulfilling  its  end  —  intending 
to  provide  against  this,  the  gods  made  a  receptacle  for  the 
superfluous  meat  and  drink,  which  is  called  the  lower  belly,  and 
formed  the  convolution  of  the  bowels,  so  that  the  food  might  be 
prevented  from  passing  quickly  through  and  compel  the  body  to 
require  more  food,  thus  producint;  insatiable  gluttony,  and  mak- 
ing the  whole  race  an  eneniy  to  philosophy  and  music,  and 
rebellious  against  the  divinest  element  within  us. 

Tlie  bones  and  flesh,  and  other  similar  parts  of  us,  were  made 
as  follows :  The  first  principle  of  all  of  them  was  tiie  generation 
of  the  marrow.  For  the  bonds  of  life  which  unite  the  soul  with 
the  body  are  made  fast  there,  and  they  are  the  root  and  founda- 
tion of  the  human  race.  The  marrow  itself  is  created  out  of 
other  elements  :  God  took  such  of  the  triangles  as  were  of  the 
first  formation,  straight  and  smooth,  and  specially  adapted  by 
their  perfection  to  produce  fire  and  water,  and  air  and  earth  — 
^hese,  I  say,  he  separated  from  their  kinds,  and  mingling  them 
\n  due  proportions  with  one  another,  made  the  marrow  out  of 
them  to  be  a  universal  seed  of  the  whole  race  of  mankind ;  and 
after  that  he  planted  and  inclosed  in  this  the  various  kinds  of 
souls,  and  in  the  original  distribution  gave  the  marrow  as  many 
and  various  forms  as  there  were  hereafter  to  be  kinds  of  souls. 
That  which,  like  a  field,  was  to  receive  the  divine  seed,  he  made 
round  every  way,  and  called  that  portion  of  the  marrow,  brain 
intending  that,  when  an  animal  is  perfected,  the  vessel  contain- 
ing this  substance  should  be  the  head  ;  but  a?  touching;  the  re* 
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Buuniiig  and  mot'ittl  part  of  ihe  soul  —  that  wbicli  was  intruded 
to  coatain  tbU  —  he  divided  into  round  aad  touw  figures,  and  he 
sailed  ihem  all  hy  the  name  "mHrrow ; "  and  from  these,  as 
(roni  anchors,  castiiig  the  bonJs  of  the  whole  soul,  he  proceeded 
to  fa-thiou  around  them  the  entire  rramenrork  of  cur  tKtdy,  con-  i 
Btructing  for  the  murrow,  first  of  all,  n  complete  covering  ol  | 
bone.'. 

Tlie  boiiea  were  composed  by  hira  in  the  following  manner: 
Having  sifted  pure  and  smooth  earth  he  kneaded  it  und  wetced 
it  with  marrow,  and  after  tlrnt  he  put  it  into  the  fire  and  thuu 
into  the  water,  and  once  wore  into  the  fire  and  again  into  the 
water  —  in  this  way  by  frequent  transfers  from  one  to  the  oilier 
he  made  it  inBolublu  by  either.  With  this  bone  he  fusliioned, 
fts  in  n  lathe,  a  globe  made  of  bone,  wliich  he  placed 
around  the  brain,  and  in  this  globe  he  left,  a  narrow  opeu- 
ing ;  and  around  the  marrow  of  the  neck  tind  bock  he  formed 
the  vertebrae  like  hinges,  beginning  at  the  hend  and  extending 
through  the  whole  of  ihe  trunk.  Thus  he  preserved  the  eoiiro 
seed,  which  he  inclased  in  a  case  like  stone,  inserting  joints,  and 
using  in  them  the  intermediate  nature  of  the  other,  in  order  to 
obtain  moiioa  and  flexion.  Then  again,  considering  that  the 
bone  would  be  too  brittle  and  inflexible,  and  when  inflamed  and 
again  cooled  would  soon  mortify  und  destroy  the  seed  within  — 
Laving  this  in  view,  he  contrived  the  sinews  and  the  flesh,  that 
so  binding  all  the  members  together  by  the  sinews,  which  ad- 
sutted  of  being  stretched  and  relaxed  about  the  vertebrae,  he 
might  thus  make  the  body  capable  of  flexion  and  exteusloa, 
while  ibe  fitsh  would  serve  as  a  protection  against  the  summer 
heat  and  agninst  the  winter  cold,  and  also  agiiinst  falls,  liks 
Bfticles  made  of  felt,  softly  and  easily  yielding  to  external  bodies^ 
BDd  containing  in  itself  a  warm  moisture  which  in  summer  ex- 
udes in  the  Ibrm  of  dew,  and  imports  lo  the  body  a  natural  axA- 
seas  i  and  again  in  winter  by  the  help  of  Its  own  fire  forms  % 
very  tolerable  defense  egoinst  external  and  surrounding  cold. 
The  great  moulder  Hod  ci'eaior  considering  this,  mingled  earth 
with  fire  and  water  and  put  them  together,  making  a  ferment  of 
aad  and  lali  which  ha  mingled  with  them  and  formed  a  soft  and 
pulpy  flesh ;  and  as  for  the  sinews,  he  roode  them  of  an  nnfer- 
mented  mixture  of  bone  and  flesh,  attempered  so  as  to  be  in  ■ 
mean,  and  give  them  a  yellow  colcir.  and  hence  the  sinews  have 
*  firmer  and  more  glutinous  nature  than  flesh,  but  a  softer  oud 
MOBter  nature  than  the  bones.     With  those  God  covered  Itw 
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bones  aiid  marrow,  which  he  bound  together  with  sinewii 
then  enshrouded  them  all  in  an  upper  coyering  of  flesh.  The 
more  liviug  and  sensitive  of  the  bones  he  inclosed  in  the  smalls 
est  film  of  flesh,  and  those  which  had  the  least  life  he  inclosed 
in  the  most  solid  flesh.  So  again  on  the  joints  of  the  bones, 
where  reason  indicated  that  no  more  was  required,  he  placed 
only  a  small  quantity  of  flesh,  that  it  might  not  interfere  witb 
the  flexion  of  our  bodies  and  make  them  uneasy  because  diffi- 
cult to  move ;  and  also  that  they  might  not  by  being  crowded 
and  pressed  and  matted  in  one  another,  lose  the  power  of  sen- 
sation by  reason  of  their  hardness,  and  make  the  parts  which 
have  to  do  with  the  mind  dull  of  remembering  and  hearing. 
„^  Wherefore  also  the  thighs  and  the  legs  and  the  loins,  and 
the  bones  of  the  shoulders  and  the  forearms  and  other 
parts  which  have  no  joints,  and  the  inner  bones,  which  on  ao- 
count  of  the  rarity  of  the  soul  in  the  maiTow  are  destitute  of 
reason — all  these  are  filled  up  with  flesh;  but  such  as  have 
feeling  are  in  general  less  fleshy,  except  where  the  Creator  has 
made  some  part  solely  of  flesh ;  as,  for  example,  the  tongue,  in 
order  to  give  sensation.  But  generally  this  is  not  the  case. 
For  the  combination  of  solid  bone  and  much  flesh  with  acute 
perceptions,  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  composite  nature. 
More  than  any  other  part  the  framework  of  the  head  would 
have  had  them,  if  they  could  have  co-existed,  and  the  human 
race,  having  a  strong  and  fleshy  and  sinewy  head,  would  have 
had  a  life  twice  and  many  times  as  long,  and  also  more  healthy 
and  free  from  pain.  But  our  creators  considering  whether  they 
should  make  a  long-lived  race  which  was  worse,  or  a  short-lived 
race  which  was  better,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prefer- 
ence should  be  given  by  every  one  to  a  shorter  span  of  life 
Thich  was  better,  rather  than  to  a  longer  one  which  was  worse; 
knd  therefore  they  covered  the  head  which  has  no  flexure  with 
tliin  bone,  but  not  with  flesh  and  sinews ;  and  thus  the  head 
was  added,  having  more  wisdom  and  sensation  than  the  rest  of 
the  body,  but  also  being  in  every  man  far  weaker.  And  for  a 
like  reason  God  placed  the  sinews  at  the  extremity  of  the  head, 
in  a  circle  round  the  neck,  and  glued  them  together  and  fiis- 
tened  the  cheeks  to  them  at  the  extremity  underneath  the  face, 
and  other  sinews  he  dispersed  throughout  the  body,  fastening 
limb  to  limb.  The  framers  of  our  being  framed  the  mouth,  as 
now,  having  teeth  and  tongue  and  lips,  with  a  view  to  the  neces- 
sary and  the  good,  contriving  the  way  in  for  necessary  purposest 
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Ibe  wny  out  for  the  best  purpoaes  ;  for  that  is  necessarj  which 
enters  in  and  gives  fond  lo  ihe  body  ;  but  the  river  of  speech 
whicli  goes  out  of  H  muit  and  miuL->ters  to  the  intelligence  is  ihe 
birest  nnd  iioblcBt  of  ull  streams.  Still  the  head  could  neither 
be  left  a  bare  frame  of  boneti,  on  accouut  of  the  extremes  of 
lieat  and  cold  in  the  difTcreut  seasoDa,  imr  be  ullowed  lo  ba 
wholly  covered,  and  co  become  dull  and  senseleas  by  an  over- 
growth of  fleeb.  The  fle»hy  nature  was  not  therefore  ^a 
wholly  dried  up,  but  a  large  sort  of  peel  was  panei)  off  and 
remiiiued  over,  which  is  now  called  the  skin.  This  met  and 
grew  by  the  hulp  of  the  cerebral  humor,  and  became  the  circular 
envelopment  of  the  head.  And  the  moisture  springing  up  from 
beueaih  thij  sutures  watered  and  closed  ihem  at  the  Ixip,  fasten- 
ing ihem  into  a  knot  ;  the  diveraily  of  the  sulures  was  caused 
by  the  power  of  the  courses  of  the  soul  and  of  the  food,  and  the 
more  these  struggled  against  oue  another  the  greater  the  diver- 
■ily  became,  and  grew  less  if  the  struggle  diminished.  This 
skin  the  divine  poner  pierced  all  round  with  fire,  and  out  of  tha 
punctures  which  were  thus  made  the  moisture  issued  forth,  part 
liquid  and  hot  which  came  away  pure,  and  a  mixed  part  which 
WU3  composed  of  the  same  material  as  the  skin,  but  was  driven 
upwards  anil  outwards,  aud  extended  to  a  great  length,  having 
K  SnenesB  equal  lo  the  punctures,  and  being  too  slow  to  iind  an 
exit,  and  thrust  buck  by  the  external  air,  taking  a  condensed 
form,  settled  underueaih  the  skin.  And  owiog  lo  these  afiec- 
tiona  the  hair  sprang  up  in  the  skin,  being  of  a  skinny  and 
Btriugy  nature,  but  harder  and  closer  through  the  pressure  of 
the  cold,  by  which  each  hair  separated  from  the  skin  is  com- 
pressed and  cooled.  In  this  manner  the  Creator  formed  our 
bead  all  liairy,  making  use  of  the  causes  which  I  have  men- 
tiuiied,  and  reflecting  also  ihat  iualeod  of  flesh  Ihe  part  abont  the 
braiu  needed  the  hair  lo  be  a  light  covering  or  guard,  which 
would  give  shade  in  summer  and  shelter  in  winter,  nnd  nt  the 
same  lime  would  not  impede  our  quickness  of  perception. 
From  the  combination  of  sinew,  skin,  and  bone,  in  the  structure 
of  the  finger,  there  arises  a  triple  compound  which,  when  dried 
up,  takes  tlie  form  of  one  hard  skin  partaking  of  all  three  na- 
turee,  and  was  fabricated  bj  these  second  causes,  but  designed 
by  the  principal  mind  or  cniise  wilh  an  eye  lo  the  future.  For 
those  who  formed  us  well  knew  that  women  and  other  animals 
would  some  day  be  framed  out  of  men,  and  they  further  knew 
dint  many  onimais  would  require  the  use  of  nails  for  many  pur- 
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poeet ;  wherefore  also  they  stamped  in  men  at  their  first 
tioQ  the  forms  of  nails.  From  this  canse  and  for  these  reRSona 
thej  fashioned  skin,  hair,  and  naik  at  the  extremities  of  the 
limbs. 

..  And  now  that  all  the  parts  and  members  of  the  mortal 
animHl  had  come  together,  and  their  life  of  necsessity  con* 
sisted  of  fire  and  spirit,  and  was  liable  therefore  to  melt  away 
and  perish  from  ezhanstion,  the  gods  oontrived  the  foUowing 
remedy  for  this :  they  mingled  a  nature  akin  to  that  of  man 
with  other  forms  and  perceptions,  and  thus  created  another  kind 
of  living  being.  These  are  the  trees  and  plants  and  seeds, 
which  by  cultivation  are  now  adapted  to  our  use;  anciently 
there  were  only  the  wild  kinds,  which  are  older  than  the  cnlti* 
vated.  For  everything  that  partakes  of  life  may  be  truly  called 
a  living  being,  and  this  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  partakes 
of  the  third  nature  of  the  soul,  which  is  said  to  be  seated  be- 
tween the  midriff  and  the  navel,  and  has  no  part  in  opinion  or 
reason  or  mind,  but  only  perception  of  pleasure  and  pain  and 
the  desires  which  accompany  them.  For  this  nature  is  always 
in  a  passive  state,  and  revolving  in  and  about  itself,  repelling 
the  motion  from  without  and  using  its  own,  and  not  gifted 
originally  with  the  power  of  seeing  or  reflecting  on  its  own  con- 
cerns. Wherefore  it  lives  and  is  a  living  being,  but  is  fixed 
and  rooted  iu  tlie  same  spot,  having  no  power  of  self-motion. 

Now,  afler  the  superior  powers  had  created  all  these  natures 
to  be  food  for  us  who  are  of  the  inferior  nature,  they  cut 
various  channels  through  our  bodies,  as  iu  a  garden,  watering 
them  as  with  a  perennial  stream.  In  the  first  place,  they  cut 
two  secret  channels  or  veins  down  the  back  where  the  skin  and 
the  flesh  join,  correspondinp^  severally  to  the  right  and  left  side 
of  the  body.  These  they  placed  along  the  backbone,  so  as  to 
receive  between  them  the  marrow  of  generation,  the  growth  of 
which  might  be  thus  promoted,  and  that  the  descending  flood 
supplied  thence  to  other  parts  might  equalize  the  irrigation.  In 
the  next  place,  they  divided  the  veins  about  the  head,  and, 
interlacing  them,  they  sent  them  iu  opposite  directions ;  those 
coming  from  the  right  side  they  sent  to  the  left  of  the  body,  and 
those  from  the  left  they  turned  towards  the  right,  that  they  as 
well  as  the  skin  might  bind  the  head  to  the  body,  inasmuch  as 
the  head  was  not  inclosed  at  the  top  by  the  sinews,  and  also 
that  the  sensations  from  both  sides  might  be  distributed  over 
the  whole  body      And  next,  they  ordered  the  course  of  lii^uidd 
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maaner  which  I  will  describe,  nml  which  we  Bhnll  more 
readily  underetMnd  if  we  begin  by  ndmitliug  Uiut  utl  things  -- 
which  are  composed  of  lesser  paria  retiiin  llio  grpftl^r,  but 
the  greater  cannot  retain  the  lesser.  Now,  of  all  naturea  fire 
baa  the  Bmalleat  parts,  and  therefore  peoetruten  Lhroagh  oaith 
irnd  water  and  air  and  their  com ptm rids,  nor  can  anythiog  hold 
it ;  ant]  this  is  true  also  of  the  belly,  which  is  able  to  recaiD 
meats  und  drinks  that  are  passed  into  it,  but  is  not  able  to  re* 
tnin  air  and  iire,  which  coriBist  of  smaller  particles  llian  those  of 
which  it  is  composed. 

These  channels,  therefore,  GihI  employed  for  the  sake  of 
distributing  moisture  from  the  belly  iuiu  the  veins,  weaving 
together  a  network  of  9re  and  air  like  basket  nets,  at  the  en- 
trance of  which  he  made  two  ojienings,  the  one  of  which  lia 
further  formed  with  two  branches,  and  from  the  openings  he  es- 
tended  a  sort  of  cord  reaching  all  round  to  tlie  e^lremity  of  the 
network.  All  tiie  inner  ports  of  the  network  he  miide  of  tire, 
hut  the  openings  and  tlie  caviry  he  miide  of  uir.  The  network 
he  took  and  spread  over  the  newly-formeil  iinimal  in  (he  follow- 
ing manner:  he  let  one  of  the  openings  pass  inio  (he  mouth* 
this  opening  was  twofold,  and  he  let  one  psrc  of  it  di'scerid  by 
the  lur-pipes  into  the  hings,  the  olh«r  by  the  side  of  the  air- 
pipes  into  llie  belly.  The  other  opening  he  divided  into  two 
parts,  both  of  which  he  miide  to  communicnie  with  the  channels 
of  the  noae,  so  ihnt  when  there  was  no  way  through  ilie  mouth 
the  streams  of  the  mouth  were  replenished  from  ihe  nostril. 
But  the  other  cavity  of  the  network  he  placed  aronnd  so  mucli 
of  the  body  as  was  hollow,  and  the  entire  receptacle  which  was 
oomposed  of  air  he  made  to  flow  into  the  passages  of  the  net- 
work, whicli  then  floweil  back ;  the  tissue  of  the  lung  found  ft 
way  in  and  out  of  the  pores  of  the  t>ody,  and  the  rays  of  tire 
which  were  interlaced  followed  the  passage  of  the  air  either 
way  ;  this  continuing  ns  long  ns  the  mortal  being  holds  to- 
gether. These,  as  we  affirm,  are  the  phenomena  which  the 
imposer  of  names  called  rei'piration  and  expiration.  And  all 
this  process  of  caii^  and  effect  took  place  iu  order  thiit  the 
body  might  be  watered  and  cooled,  and  thus  have  nourishment 
and  life  ;  for  when  the  respiration  is  going  in  and  out,  and  the 
Ore,  whii/h  follows  at  the  same  time,  is  moving  to  and  fro,  and, 
entering  through  the  belly,  reaches  the  meat  and  drink,  it  li<iite- 
Ses  ihem,  and,  dividing  them  into  small  portions  and  guid-  _ 
I  Ing  them  through  the  passages  where  it  goes,  di'aws  them 
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as  from  a  foantuD  mto  the  ofaannek  or  Tdnt,  and  makea  tba 
tftream  of  the  veins  flow  through  the  body  as  through  a  ooa- 
duit 

Let  D8  farther  consider  the  phenomena  of  respiration,  and 
inquire  what  are  the  real  causes  of  it  They  are  as  follows. 
Seeing  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  vacnnm  into  which  any 
of  those  things  which  are  moved  can  enter,  and  the  breath  is 
carried  from  us  into  the  external  air,  the  next  point  is,  as  will 
be  clear  to  every  one,  that  it  does  not  go  into  a  vacant  space, 
but  pushes  its  neighbor  out  of  its  place,  and  that  which  is  thrust 
out  again  thrusts  out  its  neighbor ;  and  in  this  way  of  necessity 
everything  at  last  oomes  round  to  that  place  fitmi  whence  the 
breath  came  forth,  and  enters  in  there,  and  follows  with  the 
breath,  and  fills  up  the  place ;  and  this  goes  on  like  the  areolar 
motion  of  a  wheel,  because  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
vacQunL  Wherefore  also  the  breast  and  the  Inngs,  which  emit 
the  breath,  are  again  filled  up  by  the  air  which  surrounds  the 
body  and  which  enters  in  through  the  pores  of  the  flesh  and 
oomes  round  in  a  circle ;  and,  again,  the  air  which  is  sent  away 
and  passes  out  through  the  body  forces  the  breath  within  to  find 
a  way  round  through  the  passage  of  the  mouth  and  the  nostrils. 
Now,  the  origin  of  this  may  be  supposed  to  be  as  follows: 
Every  animal  has  his  inward  parts  about  the  blood  and  the 
veins  as  warm  as  possible ;  he  has  within  him  a  fountain  of  fire, 
which  we  compare  to  the  texture  of  a  net  of  fire  extended 
through  the  centre  of  the  body,  while  the  outer  parts  are  com- 
posed of  air.  Now,  we  must  admit  that  heat  naturally  proceeds 
outward  to  its  own  place  and  to  its  kindred  element ;  and  as 
there  are  two  exits  for  the  heat,  the  one  through  the  body  out- 
wards, and  the  other  through  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  when  it 
moves  towards  the  one,  it  drives  round  the  other,  arid  that  which 
is  driven  round  falls  into  the  fire  and  is  warmed,  and  that  which 
goes  forth  is  cooled.  But  when  the  condition  of  the  heat 
changes,  and  the  particles  at  the  other  exit  grow  warmer,  the 
hotter  air  inclining  in  that  direction  and  carried  towards  its  na- 
tive element  fire,  pushes  round  the  other  ;  and  thus,  by  action 
and  reaction,  there  being  this  circular  agitation  and  alternation 
produced  by  the  two,  —  by  this  double  cause,  I  say,  inspiration 
and  expiration  are  produced. 

The  phenomena  of  medical  cupping-glasses  and  of  the  swat* 
g^  lowing  of  drink  and  of  the  hurling  of  bodies,  whether  dis- 
charged in  the  air  or  moving  along  the  ground,  are  to  be 
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explbined  on  a  similar  principle  ;  na  also  the  Datum  of  soands, 
wbelher  Bwift  or  slow,  »liarp  or  tiat,  wliicli  Hre  somctimea  An- 
cordunt  on  act'omit  of  the  ineiiuftlity  of  the  motion  wliich  they 
excii«  in  na,  and  then  again  hannonical  on  account  of  their 
equality ;  for  the  slower  sounds  reach  the  molioas  of  (he  ante- 
cedent swifter  Eonnda  when  these  begin  in  pau>e  and  come  to 
an  equality,  and  after  a  while  overtake  and  propel  them.  When 
Ihey  overbike  them  they  do  not  introduce  auotlier  or  diacordnnt 
motion,  but  iliey  make  the  alower  motion  by  de^'rees  correspond 
with  the  swifter ;  and  when  the  motion  leaves  off,  they  asNini- 
late  them  and  cause  a  single  mixed  expression  to  he  produced 
from  sharp  and  flat,  whence  arises  a  pleuaure  which  even  the 
unwise  feel,  arid  which  to  the  wise  becomes  a  higher  sort  of 
delighl,  as  being  an  imitation  of  divine  harmony  in  mortal  mo- 
tioDs>  Moreover,  aa  to  the  motiona  of  wat«r,  tlie  ihuuderbolt, 
and  the  marvels  that  are  observed  about  the  attraction  of  amber 
and  the  Heraclean  stones,  —  in  none  of  [hese  cases  is  there  aoy 
attraction  ;  but,  as  there  is  no  vacuum,  these  substanoes  thrust 
one  another  ronnd  and  ronnd,  all  severslly  passing  and  sue- 
ceeding  to  their  own  places  by  composition  and  dissolution. 
Snch  will  appear  to  the  reasnnable  inveatigalor  to  be  the  causes 
whose  united  influence  produces  these  wonders. 

I  have  spokeu  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  respiration,  in 
which  our  discourse  originated.  As  I  before  said,  the  fire  di-  ' 
Tides  the  food  niid  rises  within  in  company  with  the  breath  ; 
in  the  proce!>s  of  respiration  filling  the  veins  out  of  the  belly  , 
by  drawing  from  thence  ihe  diviilt-d  portions  of  the  food,  by 
which  means  the  streams  of  food  are  diiTused  through  the  whole 
body  iu  all  animals.  The  fruits  or  grass,  which  are  of  a  kin- 
dred nature,  and  which  God  planted  to  be  our  daily  food,  when 
newly  cut,  acquire  all  sorts  of  colors  by  reason  of  their  admix- 
ture i  but  the  red  color  for  the  most  piirt  predominates,  being 
»  nature  made  by  the  cutting  power  of  fire  leaving  a  stain  in 
moisture ;  und  hence  the  liquid  which  circulates  in  the  body 
has  such  a  color  as  we  have  described,  which  we  call  blood, 
being  tlie  nurturing  principle  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  whole  „ 
body,  whence  all  parts  are  watered  and  the  empty  places 
filled. 

Now  Ihe  process  of  repletion  and  depletion  is  effected  after 
the  manner  of  the  universal  motion  of  all  things,  wliicb  ia  due 
to  the  tundency  of  kindred  natures  towards  one  another.  For 
ibe  external  elements  which  surround  us  are  alw.'^ys  causing  ua 
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10  ooosame  away,  and  diBtribnting  and  Bending  swaj  liha  to 
Hke ;  the  particles  of  blood,  too,  which  are  divided  and  contaiiwd 
within  the  frame  of  the  animal,  which  is  a  sort  of  world  to 
them,  are  compelled  to  imitate  the  motion  of  the  nnivaraa 
Each,  therefore,  of  the  divided  parts  within  ns,  bdng  carried  to 
its  kindred  nature,  replenishes  the  void.  When  more  is  taken 
away  than  flows  in,  then  we  decay,  and  when  less,  we  grow 
and  increase. 

The  young  of  every  animal  has  the  triangles  new,  and  maj 
be  compared  to  the  keel  of  a  vessel  which  is  just  off  the  stocks  i 
they  are  locked  closely  together  and  yet  the  entire  frame  is 
soft  and  delicate,  as  if  freshly  formed  of  marrow  and  nurtured 
on  milk.  Those  triangles,  therefore,  which  come  in  from  with- 
out and  are  contained  in  the  bodily  fhune,  from  which  are 
formed  meats  and  drinks,  being  older  and  weaker  than  its  own 
triangles,  the  frame  of  the  body  gets  tlie  better  of  them  and 
cuts  them  up  with  the  new  triangles,  and  the  animal  grows  and 
is  nourished  by  the  assimilation  of  particles.  But  when  the 
root  of  the  triangles  is  relaxed  by  having  undergone  many  con- 
flicts with  many  things  in  the  course  of  time,  they  are  no  longer 
able  to  cut  or  assimilate  the  food  which  enters  into  them, 
but  are  easily  subverted  by  the  new  bodies  which  come  in  from 
without  In  this  way  the  whole  animal  is  overcome  and  decays, 
and  this  state  of  things  is  called  old  age.  But  at  last,  when  the 
bonds  of  the  triangles  which  inclose  the  marrow  no  longer  hold, 
and  get  unfixed  by  the  toil  of  which  I  spoke,  they  unfix  also 
the  bonds  of  the  soul,  and  she  being  released,  in  the  order  of 
nature  joyfully  flies  away.  For  that  which  is  not  in  the  order 
of  nature  is  painful,  but  that  which  takes  place  according  to 
nature  is  pleasant.  And  thus,  too,  death,  if  caused  by  disease  or 
produced  by  wounds,  is  painful  and  difficult;  but  l^t  sort  of 
death  which  comes  of  old  age  and  fulfills  the  debt  of  nature  ii 
the  least  painful  of  deaths,  and  is  accompanied  with  pleasure 
rather  than  with  pain. 

Now  every  one  can  see  whence  diseases  arise.  There  are 
four  natures  out  of  which  the  body  is  compacted  —  earth  and 
^^  fire  and  water  and  air,  and  the  unnatural  excess  and  de- 
fects of  these,  or  the  change  of  any  one  of  them  from  their 
own  natural  place  into  another,  or,  again,  the  assumption  on  the 
part  of  these  diverse  natures  of  fire  and  the  like  of  that  which  i 
not  suitable  to  them,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  produces  diseases 
and  disorders ;  for  each  being  produced  or  changed  in  a  manner 
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nntrar^  to  nature,  t!ie  elements  which  were  previously  cool  grow 
WHiTD,  aiij  those  which  were  dry  become  moint,  oaA  the  light  bo* 
CDines  heavy,  EtDil  the  heavy  light;  all  sorts  of  chniige))  occur. 
For  we  affirm  that  only  the  same,  in  the  same  ari(i  like  manner 
ftiid  proporlion  iiddL'd  or  subtriicled  to  or  from  the  flame,  will  nl- 
low  the  body  to  remain  in  the  siime  state,  wliolo  nud  sound,  nod 
that,  whatt-ver  is  taken  away  or  added  In  riolalion  of  these  rules 
causes  hU  manner  of  changes  and  int^nite  di^ienses  and  disordei^ 
Bat  <LS  there  are  secondary  composiiions  which  tire  acconliiig  lo 
nature,  he  who  will  tindei'stntid  diseases  may  also  have  another 
or  second  notion  of  them.  For  whereas  the  innrronr  anJ  the  bone 
■nd  the  flesh  and  the  sinews  are  composed  of  the-<e  elements,  as 
tbe  blood  is  likewise  composed  of  ihem  but  in  a  different  degree, 
the  greater  number  of  them  are  cnused  in  the  way  wliich  I  biive 
.already  mentioned ;  but  ihe  worst  of  all  owe  their  severity  lo 
fbllowiug  causes:  When  the  generation  of  them  proceeds 
an  order  contrary  to  nature,  then  the  elements  are  destroyed.  ' 
the  natural  order  is  that  the  flesh  and  ninews  are  made  of 
blood,  the  sinews  out  of  the  fibres  to  which  they  are  akin,  and 
the  flesh  out  of  the  congealed  sabstance  whicli  is  formed  by  sep- 
aration from  ihe  fibres.  And  the  glutinous  and  rich  matter 
which  comes  nway  from  the  sinews  and  the  flesh  not  only  binds 
the  flesh  to  the  bones,  but  nourishes  and  imparts  growth  to  the 
bnne  itself  which  surrounds  the  marrow,  and  by  reason  of  tha 
solidity  of  the  bones,  that  which  is  filtered  through  is  the  purest 
and  the  smoolhest  and  the  oiliest  sort  of  the  triangk's  which 
drops  like  dew  from  the  bones  and  waters  the  marrow.  And 
wfaea  these  are  the  conditious,  health  usually  ensues ;  when  iha 
conditions  are  of  an  opposite  nature,  disease.  For  when  the 
flesh  becomes  liquefied  aud  i^ends  back  tbe  waiting  substanoe 
iato  the  veins,  then  there  is  a  great  deal  of  htood  of  different 
kinds  as  well  as  of  air  in  the  vein^,  having  various  degrees  of 
color  and  bitterness :  and  also  from  its  add  and  salt  qualities  it 
generates  all  sorts  of  bile  and  lymph  and  phlei;m.  For  all 
tbinss  go  the  wrong  way  and  are  corrapled,  and  first  of  all  do- 
llroy  the  blood,  and  then  censing  to  give  nourishment  to  „- 
tbe  body  are  carrie<l  along  the  veins  iu  nil  sorts  of  ways, 
no  longer  preserving  the  order  of  their  natural  courses,  but  at 
war  with  themselves,  because  they  have  no  enjoyment  of  tliem- 
lelves,  and  are  hostile  to  the  abiding  constitution  of  the  body, 
which  they  destroy  and  waste.  The  oldest  part  of  the  fieah 
which  wastes    away,  refus'ng  lo  assimilate,  grovs  bUck  from 
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long  burnibf ,  and  from  \mng  oorroded  in  every  direeiioii 
oomes  bitter,  and  is  injarioofl  to  eyerj  part  of  the  body  whioh  ii 
not  yet  cornipted.  And  then  instead  of  bitterness  the  Uaok 
part  assumes  an  acidity  from  the  bitter  element  reflning  away ; 
or,  again,  the  bitter  substance  being  tinged  with  blood  baa  a 
redder  color ;  or,  when  mixed  with  black,  has  the  ^  hue  of  grass ; 
and  once  again,  an  auburn  color  is  mingled  with  the  bitter 
matter  when  the  new  flesh  is  melted  by  the  Are  which  snrrounda 
the  internal  flame ;  to  all  which  some  physician,  or  some  phi- 
losopher, who  had  the  power  of  seeing  many  dissimilar  things 
and  reoogniaing  in  them  one  nature  conmion  to  them  all  and 
deserving  of  a  name,  has  assigned  the  common  name  of  bile. 
But  the  kinds  of  bile  have  also  their  peculiar  names  correspond- 
ing to  their  several  colors.  As  for  lymph,  that  sort  which  is  the 
whey  of  blood  is  gentle,  but  that  which  is  produced  by  dark 
and  bitter  bile  is  of  a  fierce  nature  when  mingled  by  the  power 
of  heat  with  any  salt  substance,  and  is  then  called  add  phlegm. 
Again,  the  dissolution  of  new  and  tender  flesh  which  is  accom- 
panied by  air  when  inflated  and  encased  in  liquid  producing 
bubbles  which  separately  are  invisible  owing  to  their  small 
size,  but  wliou  collected  together  nre  of  a  bulk  which  is  visible, 
and  have  a  white  color  arising  out  of  the  generation  of  foam  ^ 
all  this  dissolution  of  tender  flesh  when  intermingled  with  air  ia 
termed  by  us  white  phlegm.  And  the  whey  or  sediment  of 
phlegm  when  just  formed  is  sweat  and  tears,  and  includes  the 
various  secretions  which  arise  daily  out  of  the  purnration  of  the 
body.  Now  all  these  become  the  instruments  of  disease  when 
the  blood  is  not  replenished  accordinc):  to  nature  by  meats  and 
drinks  but  pidns  bulk  from  contraries  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  When  the  several  parts  of  the  flesh  are  separated  by 
^.  disease,  if  the  foundation  remains,  the  trouble  is  only  half 
as  great,  and  recovery  is  still  possible  ;  but  when  that 
which  binds  the  flesh  to  the  bones  is  diseased,  and  the  blood, 
which  is  made  out  of  the  flbres  and  sinews,  separates  from  them, 
and  no  longer  gives  nourishment  to  the  bone,  or  is  a  bond  of 
nnion  to  flesh  and  bone,  and  from  being  oily  and  smooth  and 
glutinous  becomes  rough  and  salt  and  dry,  owing  to  bad  regi- 
men, then  the  substance  which  is  detached  crumbles  away 
under  the  flesh  and  the  sinews,  and  separates  from  the  bone, 
and  the  fleshy  parts  fall  away  from  their  foundation  and  leave 
the  aiuews  bare  and  full  of  brine,  and  the  flesh  again  gets  intt 
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dtu  circulaiion  of  the  blood  and  makes  the  previously  nuntioned 
disorderB  still  greater.  Atid  if  thrse  bodily  affuctioiiH  be  Beveret 
■till  wurse  art!  tliose  wliich  precede  iliem  ;  a»  when  the  boDA 
iudf,  by  reason  of  tiie  densily  of  the  fl'-sh,  doe»  not  receive  suf- 
fideot  air,  bat  becomeB  BtagnaTit  and  hot  and  gangrened  and 
receives  tio  nutriment,  und  (lie  natural  process  is  inverted.  Hiid  the 
bone  cmmbling  passes  iuio  the  food,  and  the  food  into  the  fleth, 
Mid  The  flesh  agnin  fidliiigiiito  the  blond  cauBesmalndJe^  yet  more 
violent  than  those  already  mentioned.  But  ibe  worst  of  all  !■ 
when  the  marrotv  is  diseased,  eitlier  fi-oni  etcess  or  defect  ;  and 
this  is  the  cause  of  ibe  very  grenteat  and  most  fatal  disorders  in 
which  tUa  whole  course  of  the  body  is  reversed.  There  is  a 
third  class  of  digeases  which  may  be  conceived  of  as  arising  In 
three  ways,  and  are  produced  sometimes  by  wind,  and  Bome- 
times  by  phlegm,  and  sometimes  by  bile.  When  the  lung, 
which  is  to  the  body  the  steward  of  the  air,  is  obstructed  by 
rheums  and  has  the  paa.inge  stopped  up,  having  no  egress  in  one 
part,  while  in  another  part  too  much  air  enters  in,  then  th« 
parts  which  are  iinrefreshed  by  the  air  corrode,  while  in  other 
pftTte  the  excess  of  wind  forcing  its  way  through  the  veins  dis- 
torts thorn  and  consumes  the  body  at  the  centre,  and  is  thers 
■hnt  in  and  holdii  fast  the  midriff;  thus  numberless  painful  dis- 
eases are  produceil,  accompanied  by  copious  sweats.  And  ofteu- 
times  when  the  fle^h  is  dissolved  in  the  interior  of  the  boiiy, 
wind,  generated  within  and  nnabJe  to  get  out,  is  the  aonrca  of 
qnite  ns  much  pain  as  the  air  coming  in  from  without :  but  tbo 
greatest  paiu  is  when  the  wind  gets  about  the  Mnews  and  the 
veina  connected  with  them,  and  swells  them  up,  especially  when 
die  pressure  is  upon  the  great  sinews  of  the  shoulder  and  twisia 
back  the  ligaments  that  fasten  them.  These  from  the  intenure 
nature  of  the  affection,  are  termed  tetanus  and  recurvation. 
The  care  of  them  is  difficult,  and  they  generally  end  in  j,- 
fevers.  The  white  phlegm,  though  dangerous  when  de- 
tained within  by  reason  of  the  air-bubbles,  yet  being  capable  of 
relief  by  expimlion,  is  less  severe,  and  only  discolors  the  body, 
generating  white  leprosies  and  similnr  diseases.  When  tlia 
phlegm  is  mingleil  with  black  bile  nnd  dispersed  about  the 
fxinrses  of  the  head,  which  are  tbe  divineat  part  of  us,  and  dit- 
tnrbs  ihera  in  slsep,  the  Httack  is  not  so  severe;  but  wheu  «»- 
tailing  those  who  are  awake  it  is  bard  to  be  (rot  rid  of,  nuil, 
being  an  affection  of  a  sacred  pitri,  is  most  justly  called  sacred. 
An  acid  and  salt  phlegm,  again,  is  the  source  ol'  all  those  dis- 
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Mtet  which  are  of  a  catanlial  naturei  but,  becaiue  the  filaeei 
Into  which  they  flow  are  of  various  kindfl^  they  have  all  lorta  of 
BaiTift*. 

InflamniationB  of  the  body  come  from  bnmiDgs  aod  inflam* 
ings,  aod  all  of  them  originate  in  bile.  When  bile  finds  a 
means  of  discharge,  it  boils  up  and  sends  forth  all  sorts  of 
tumors;  but  when  kept  down  within,  it  generates  many  in- 
flammatory diseases,  above  all  when  mingled  with  pure  blood ; 
as  it  then  disturbs  the  order  of  the  fibres  which  are  scattered 
about  in  the  blood  and  are  designed  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
rare  and  dense,  in  order  that  ^e  blood  may  not  by  reason  of 
heat  perspire  through  the  pores  of  the  body,  nor  again  become 
too  dense  and  thus  find  a  difficulty  in  circulating  through  the 
veins.  The  just  temperament  of  these  things  is  preserved  by 
the  fibres  according  to  the  appointment  of  nature ;  and  if  any 
one  collects  them  together  when  tiie  blood  is  dead  and  con- 
gealed, thon  the  blood  that  remains  in  them  fiows  out,  and  thus 
left  to  themselves  they  also  soon  congeal  with  the  surrounding 
cold.  Such  is  the  power  which  the  fibres  have  of  acting  upon 
the  blood ;  and  from  them  arises  bile,  which  is  only  stale  blood, 
and  from  being  flesli  is  liquefied  again,  and  at  the  first  influx 
comes  in  little  by  little  warm  and  moist,  and  is  congealed  by 
the  power  of  the  fibres ;  and  if  congealed  and  extinguished  by 
force  produces  internal  cold  and  shuddering.  But  when  it 
enters  with  more  of  a  fiood  and  overcomes  the  fibres  by  its 
heat,  and  makes  them  boil  and  bubble  in  a  disorderly  manner^ 
if  it  have  power  enough  completely  to  get  the  better,  it  passes 
into  the  marrow  and  burns  up  and  unmoors  what  may  be 
termed  the  cables  of  the  ship,  and  frees  the  soul ;  but  when 
■  here  is  not  so  much,  and  the  body  though  wasted  still  holda 
out,  it  is  either  mastered  and  banished  from  the  whole  body,  or 
is  thrust  through  the  veins  into  the  lower  or  upper  belly,  and 
^^  is  driven  out  of  the  body  like  an  exile  out  of  an  insurgent 
State,  and  causes  diarrhosas  and  dysenteries,  and  all  sorts 
of  similar  disorders.  When  the  constitution  is  disordered  by 
excea<)  of  fire,  then  the  heat  and  fever  are  constant ;  when  air 
b  the  cause,  then  the  fever  is  quotidian  ;  when  water,  which  is 
a  more  sluggish  element  than  either  fire  or  air,  then  the  fever, 
intermits  a  day ;  when  earth  is  the  cause,  which  is  the  most 
sluggish  of  the  four,  and  is  only  purged  away  in  a  fourfold 
peri'^il,  the  result  is  a  quartan  fever,  which  can  only  with  diffi 
culty  be    hakeu  off. 
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Such  b  the  course  of  the  diseases  of  Ihe  body ;  and  the  dis* 
orden  of  the  soul  whicli  originate  in  the  body  are  as  follovri : 
The  disorder  of  the  miod  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  folly  ;  bat 
there  are  Iwo  kinds  of  folly  —  one,  madness,  and  the  other 
ignorance ;  and  whatever  affection  gives  rise  to  either  of  tbem 
may  be  called  disease.  Excessive  pains  and  pleasures  are 
justly  lo  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  diseases  uf  the  soul,  tor  a 
man  who  is  in  great  joy  or  in  great  pain,  in  his  irrational  eager- 
ness lo  altain  ibe  one  and  to  avoid  the  other,  is  not  truly  able 
to  see  or  to  hear  anything ;  but  he  is  mad,  and  is  nt  the  same 
time  quite  incapable  of  any  participatJon  in  reason.  For  he  who 
has  the  seed  about  the  spinal  mari'ow  too  fruitful  and  prolific, 
like  a  tree  overladen  with  fruit,  has  many  throes,  and  also  ob- 
tains many  pleasures  in  his  desires  and  their  gratificaUoris,  and 
is  for  the  most  part  of  his  life  mad,  because  his  pleasures  and 
pains  are  so  very  great ;  his  soul  is  rendered  foolish  and  dia- 
orded  by  his  body  ;  and  be  is  regarded  not  as  one  diseased, 
but  as  one  who  is  voluiitarily  bad.  which  is  a  had  mistake. 
For  the  truth  is  tliat  the  intemperance  of  love  for  the  moat  part 
grows  into  a  disease  of  tho  soul  by  reason  of  the  moist  and 
fluid  slate  of  one  element,  nnd  this  arises  out  of  the  loose  con- 
Bistency  of  the  bones.  And  in  genera!,  all  that  which  is  termed 
the  inleroperuQco  of  pleasure  is  unjustly  charged  npon  thow 
who  do  wrong,  as  if  they  did  wrong  voluntarily.  For  no  man 
is  voluntarily  bad ;  but  the  bad  become  bad  by  reason  of  an  ill 
disposition  of  the  body  and  bad  education  :  every  man  finds 
these  things  to  be  an  evil  and  a  mischief;  and  in  like  manner 
the  eoul  is  often  vicious  through  the  bodily  influences  of  pain. 
For  where  the  sharp  and  briny  phlegm  and  other  bitter  and 
bilious  humors  wander  over  the  body,  and  flud  no  exit  or  es- 
cape, but  are  compressed  within  and  mingle  their  own  vapow 
■  with  the  motions  of  the  soul,  and  are  blended  with  theto,  tUey 
produce  an  infinite  variety  of  diseases  in  all  sorts  of  de*  f.- 
grees,  and  being  carried  to  the  three  places  of  the  tool  on 
which  any  of  them  may  severally  chaace  to  alight,  they  cT-eat« 
infinite  varieties  of  trouble  and  melancholy,  of  tempers  rash  and 
cowardly,  and  also  of  forgetfuluesa  and  stupidity.  Further 
when  men's  bodies  are  thus  ill  made,  and  evil  forms  of  govern- 
ment are  superadded  —  when  in  States  evil  discourses  are  ut- 
.ered  in  private  as  well  as  In  public,  and  when  from  youth 
upward  no  sort  of  instruction  is  given  which  rany  heal  these 
ills,  here  is  another  source  of  evil ;  and  these  are  the  two  way* 
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ta  wUdi  dl  of  OS  who  are  bad  become  bad,  ihroiigh  two  tfaiafi 
which  are  wholly  oat  of  oar  power.  And  for  this  the  phnten 
ara  to  blame  rather  than  the  plants,  the  educators  rather  thai 
the  edacated.  Still  we  shoold  endeavor  as  far  as  we  can  bj 
adacation,  and  studies,  and  learning,  to  avoid  vice  and  attats 
virtue ;  this,  however,  is  part  of  another  subject. 

There  is  a  corresponding  inquiry  concerning  the  modes  ia 
which  the  mind  and  the  body  are  to  be  treated,  and  by  what 
means  they  are  preserved,  on  which  I  may  and  ought  to  entei ; 
for  it  is  more  our  duty  to  speak  of  the  good  than  of  the  evL 
Everything  that  is  good  is  fiur,  and  the  fiur  is  not  without 
measure,  and  the  animal  who  is  fidr  may  be  supposed  to  have 
measure.  Now  we  percdve  lesser  symmetries  and  comprehend 
them,  but  about  the  highest  and  greatest  we  have  no  under- 
standing ;  for  with  a  view  to  healtli  and  disease,  and  virtue  and 
vice,  there  is  no  sjrmmetry  or  want  of  symmetry  greater  than 
that  of  the  soul  to  the  body;  and  this  we  do  not  perceive,  or 
ever  reflect  that  when  a  weaker  or  lesser  frame  is  the  vehicle 
of  a  great  and  mighty  soul,  or  conversely,  when  they  are  united 
in  the  opposite  way,  then  the  whole  animal  is  not  fair,  for  it  is 
defective  in  the  most  important  of  all  symmetries ;  but  the  fair 
mind  in  the  fair  body  will  be  the  £iir&st  and  loveliest  of  all 
sights  to  him  who  has  the  seeing  eye.  Just  as  a  body  which 
has  a  leg  too  long,  or  some  other  disproportion,  is  an  unpleasant 
sight,  and  also,  when  undergoing  toil,  has  many  suflTerings,  and 
makes  violent  efforts,  and  often  stumbles  through  awkwardness, 
and  is  the  cause  of  infinite  evil  to  its  own  self — in  like  manner 
we  should  conceive  of  the  double  nature  which  we  call  the 
living  being ;  and  when  in  this  compound  there  is  an  im* 
^^  passioned  soul  more  powerful  than  the  body,  that  soul,  I 
say,  convulses  and  disorders  the  whole  inner  nature  of 
man  ;  and  when  too  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  causes 
wasting;  or  again,  when  teaching  or  disputing  in  private  or  in 
public,  and  strifes  and  controversies  arise,  inflames  and  dissolves 
the  composite  frame  of  man  and  introduces  rheums ;  and  the 
nature  of  this  is  not  understood  by  most  professors  of  medicine, 
who  ascribe  the  phenomenon  to  the  opposite  of  the  rrttl  cause. 
And  once  more,  wlien  a  body  large  and  too  much  for  the  soul 
u  united  to  a  small  and  weak  intelligence,  seeing  that  there 
are  two  desires  natural  to  man,  —  one  of  food  for  the  sake  of 
the  body,  and  one  of  wisdom  for  the  sake  of  the  diviner  par^ 
of  U9  —  then,  I  say,  the  motions   of  the   stronger  principal 
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pttiDg  the  better  and  increuing  (heir  onm  power,  but  mnkiDg 
th«  soul  dull,  and  stupiil,  and  forgelful,  engeuder  ignorance, 
which  is  the  greatest  of  dUeasea.  There  is  otie  pruteciioD 
■gainat  both.  —  that  we  should  not  move  the  hoAj  without  the 
•oal  or  the  «oal  without  the  body,  and  ibus  ibey  will  aid  one 
(mother,  and  be  healthy  and  well  balanced.  And  therefore  the 
msttbemaucian  or  any  one  elee  who  devotes  himself  to  rome 
iniellectual  purauit,  must  allow  his  body  lo  have  motion  also, 
and  practice  gymnastic :  and  he  who  would  train  the  limbs  of 
the  body,  ihould  impart  to  them  the  motions  of  the  soul,  and 
should  practice  music  and  all  philosophy,  if  he  would  be  called 
truly  fair  and  truly  good.  And  in  like  manner  should  (lie 
parCa  he  treated,  and  the  principle  of  the  whole  similarly  ap- 
plied to  them ;  for  as  ibe  body  is  healed  and  also  cooled  within 
by  the  elements  which  enter  ta,  and  ii  ngain  dried  up  and 
moistened  by  external  tilings,  and  experiences  these  and  the 
like  afTeclions  from  both  kinds  of  motions,  the  result  is  that  the 
body  if  given  up  to  motion  when  iu  a  state  of  quiwcence  ii 
overmadiered  and  destroyed;  but  if  any  one,  in  imitation  of 
that  which  we  call  the  foster-mother  and  nurse  of  the  nniverae, 
wilt  not  allow  the  body  to  be  at  rest,  but  is  always  prwluelng 
motioDB  and  shakings,  which  constantly  react  npon  the  nalurnl 
motions  both  within  and  without,  and  by  shaking  moderately 
the  alfectioDB  and  parts  which  wander  about  the  body,  brings 
them  into  order  and  affinity  with  one  another  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  universe  which  we  were  maltittuning,  he  will  not 
allow  enemy  placed  by  the  side  of  enemy  to  create  wars  and 
disorders  in  the  body,  but  he  will  place  friend  by  the  side  of 
friend,  producing  health.  Now  of  all  motions  thitt  is  the  best 
which  is  produced  in  a  thing  by  itself,  for  it  is  moat  akin  „. 
to  the  motion  uf  the  intelligent  and  the  motion  of  the  uni< 
verse ;  but  tliat  motion  wl)ich  is  caused  by  others  is  not  eo 
good,  aud  worst  of  all  is  that  which  moves  the  parts  of  the 
body,  when  prostrate  and  at  rest,  in  parts  only  and  by  estemal 
means;  wherefore  also  that  is  the  best  of  the  parificatiotis  bd4 
adjustments  of  the  body  which  is  affected  by  gymnaatio ;  next 
is  that  which  is  efiecied  by  carrying  the  body,  a-i  in  sailing  or 
any  other  mode  of  conveyance  which  Is  not  &tigutng ;  the 
third  sort  of  motion  may  he  of  use  in  a  case  of  extreme  neces- 
•ity,  but  in  any  other  will  be  adopted  by  no  man  of  sense  :  I 
mean  the  purgative  treatment  of  physicians ;  for  diseases  which 
a^^  not  attended  by  great  dangers  should  nut  be  irritated  by 
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pargatitres,  for  every  form  of  disease  is  in  a  manner  akin  to  &• 
living  being  —  for  the  combination  out  of  which  thej   wera 
formed  has  an  appointed  term  of  life  and  of  existence.     And 
the    whole  race  and  every  animal    has  his  appointed  natural 
time,  apart  from  violent  casualties ;  for  the  triangles  are  origi« 
nallj  tramed  with  power  to  live  for  a  certain  time,  beyond 
which  no  man  can  prolong  his  life.     And  this  holds  also  of  the 
nature  of  diseases,  for  if  any  one  regardless  of  their  appointed 
time  would  destroy  nature  by  purgatives,  he  only  increases  and 
multiplies  them.     Wherefore  we  ought  always  to  manage  theui 
by  regimen,  as  far  as  a  man  can  spare  the  time,  and  not  pro- 
yoke  a  disagreeable   enemy  by  medical   treatment     Let  this 
much  be  said  of  the  gv^neral  nature  of  man,  and  of  the  body 
which  is  a  part  of  him,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  a  man  may 
govern  himself  aud  be  governed  best,  and  live  most  according 
to  reason :  and  we  must  begin  by  providing  that  the  governing 
principle  shall  be  the  fiiireat  and  best  possible  for  Uie  purpose 
of  government.     But  to  discuss  such  a  subject  accurately  would 
be  a  sufficiently  long  business  of  itself.     As  a  mere  supplement 
or  sequel  of  what  has  preceded,  it  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows :  As  I  have  often  said,  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  soul 
located  witiiin  us,  each  of  them  having  their  own  proper  mo- 
tions —  so  I  must  now  say  in  the  fewest  words  possible,  that 
the  one  part,  if  remaining  inactive  and  ceasing  from  the  natural 
motion,  must  necessarily  become  very  weak,  but  when  trained 
and  exercised  then  very  strong.     Wherefore  we    should  take 
q^     care  that  the  three  parts  of  the  soul  are  exercised  in  pro- 
portion to  one  another. 
Concerning  the  highest  part  of  the  human  soul,  we  should 
(;x)nsider  that  God  gave  this  as  a  genius  to  each  one,  which  was 
to  dwell  at  the  extremity  of  the  body,  and  to  rai^e  us  like  plants, 
not  of  an  earthly  but  of  a  heavenly  growth,  from  earth  to  our 
kindred  which  is  in  heaven.     And  this  is  most  true ;  for  the 
divine  power  suspended  the  head  and  root  of  us  from  that  place 
whure  the  generation  of  the  soul  first  began,  and  thus  made  erect 
the  whole  body.     He,  therefore,  who  is  always  occupied  with 
the  cravings  of  desire  and  ambition,  and  is  eagerly  striving  at\er 
them,  must  have  all  his  opinions  morbil,  and,  as  far  as  man  cau 
je,  must  be  all  of  him  mortal,  because  he  has  cherished  his  mor- 
tal part.     But  he  who  has  been  earnest  in  the  love  of  knowl- 
edge and  true  wisdom,  and  has  been  trained  to  think  that  these 
a^  the  immortal  and  divine  things  of  a  man,  if  he  attain  truth 
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■nit  ornecesBily,  as  far  as  human  nalnra  is  capable  of  attaiaing 
iminorlaJitj,  be  all  immortal,  as  be  is  ever  sernng  the  divine 
power;  atid  having  the  genius  retidiag  id  him  ia  ihe  moat 
perfect  order,  be  must  be  precmineutly  happy.  Now  there  i> 
ouly  o(ie  way  id  which  one  being  cau  aerve  another,  and  this  ia 
3y  giving  him  his  proper  nourishment  aud  moiiou.  And  tb9 
uotiona  which  are  akia  lo  the  divine  principle  within  us  are  the 
thoughts  and  revolutions  of  the  aniTeree.  These  each  maa 
ebonld  follow,  and  correct  those  corrupted  courses  of  the  bead 
vhich  are  (Mtocemed  with  generation,  and  by  learning  the  har- 
monies end  revolutions  of  the  whole,  should  asaimiJate  the  per- 
ceiver  to  the  thing  perceived,  according  to  his  original  nature, 
end  by  thus  assimilatiDjr  them,  attain  that  final  perfection  of  life, 
which  the  gods  set  beibre  mankind  as  best,  both  for  the  preaent 
and  Ihe  future. 

Thus  the  discnsaion  of  the  universe  which  according  to  our 
original  propoaidon,  was  to  reaoh  to  the  origin  of  man,  seems  to 
have  au  end.  A  brief  mention  may  be  made  of  the  generution 
of  other  auimolit,  but  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  them  at 
length  ;  this  would  seem  to  be  tbe  best  mode  of  attaining  a  due 
proportion.  On  the  subject  of  animals,  then,  the  following  re- 
marks may  be  offered.  Of  the  men  who  came  into  the  world) 
those  who  are  cowards  or  have  led  unjust  lives  may  be  fairly 
■upposed  to  chauge  into  the  nature  of  women  in  the  second  gen- 
eration. Wherefore  also  at  the  time  when  this  took  place  ths 
gods  created  in  us  the  desire  of  generalioa,  contriving  in  _. 
man  one  animated  substance,  and  in  woman  another,  which 
they  forme  drespectively  in  the  following  manner:  The  pa^ 
■age  for  the  drink  by  which  liquids  pass  through  tbe  lung  under 
the  kidneys  and  into  the  bladder,  and  which  receives  and  emita 
them  by  the  pressure  of  the  breath,  was  so  fashioned  as  to  pene- 
trate also  inio  the  body  of  tbe  marrow,  which  passes  from  tbe 
head  along  the  neck  and  through  the  back,  and  which  in  oar 
previous  discussion  we  have  named  the  seed.  And  tbe  seed 
heving  life,  and  becoming  endowed  with  respiration,  produces,  ia 
that  part  in  which  it  respires,  a  lively  desire  of  emission,  and 
thus  creates  in  us  tbe  love  of  procreation.  Wherefore  also  in 
men  the  organ  of  generation  becoming  rebellious  and  masterful, 
like  an  animal  disobudient  to  reason,  seeks,  by  the  raging  of  the 
appetites,  to  gain  absolute  swny;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with 
the  wombs  and  other  organs  of  women ;  the  animal  within  them 
IB  desirous  of  procreating  children,  and  when  remaining  without 
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fruit  long  beyond  its  proper  time,  gets  discontented  and  angry 
and  wandering  in  every  direction  throngfa  the  body,  doeea  op 
the  passages  of  the  breath,  and,  by  obstmcting  respiration,  drivei 
them  into  the  utmost  difficulty,  causing  all  varieties  of  disease, 
until  at  length  the  desire  and  love  of  the  man  and  the  woman, 
as  it  were  producing  and  plucking  the  fruit  from  the  tree,  canse 
the  emission  of  seed  into  the  womb,  as  into  a  field,  in  which 
they  sow  animals  unseen  by  reason  of  their  smallness,  and  fomiP 
less ;  these  they  again  separate  and  mature  them  within,  and 
after  that  bring  them  out  into  the  light,  and  thus  perfect  the 
generation  of  animals. 

Thus  were  created  women  and  the  female  sex  in  general. 
Bat  the  race  of  birds  was  created  out  of  innocent  light-minded 
men  who,  although  their  thoughts  were  directed  towards 
heaven,  imagined,  in  their  simplicity,  that  the  clearest  demon- 
stration of  the  things  above  was  to  be  obtained  by  sight ;  these 
were  transformed  into  birds,  and  they  grew  feathers  instead  of 
hur.  The  race  of  wild  pedestrian  animals  again  came  from 
those  who  had  no  philosophy  in  all  their  thoughts,  and  never 
considered  at  all  about  the  nature  of  the  heavens,  becanse  they 
had  ceased  to  use  the  courses  of  the  head,  and  followed  the  guid- 
ance of  those  parts  of  the  soul  which  surround  the  breast.  In 
consequence  of  these  habits  of  theirs  they  had  their  forelegs  and 
heads  trailing  upon  the  earth  to  which  they  were  akin;  and 
they  had  also  the  crowns  of  their  heads  oblong,  and  in  all  sorts 
Qo  of  curious  shapes,  in  which  the  courses  of  the  soul  were 
compressed  by  reason  of  disuse.  And  this  was  the  reason 
why  quadrupeds  and  polypods  were  created :  Grod  gave  the 
more  senseless  of  them  the  more  support  that  they  might  be 
more  attracted  to  the  earth.  And  the  most  foolish  of  them,  who 
trailed  their  bodies  entirely  upon  the  ground  and  have  no  longer 
any  need  of  feet,  he  made  without  feet  to  crawl  upon  the  earth. 
The  fourth  class  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  water :  these  were 
made  out  of  the  most  entirely  ignorant  and  senseless  beings, 
whom  the  transformers  did  not  think  any  longer  worthy  of  pure 
respiration,  because  they  possessed  a  soul  which  was  made  im 
pure  by  all  sorts  of  transgression ;  and  instead  of  allowing  them 
to  respire  to  the  subtle  and  pure  element  of  air,  they  thrust 
them  into  the  water  and  gave  them  a  deep  and  muddy  medium 
of  respiration ;  and  hence  arose  the  race  of  fishes  and  oysters, 
and  other  aquatic  animals,  which  have  received  the  most  remote 
habitations  as  a  punishment  of  their  extreme  ignorance.     These 
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are  the  laws  bj  which  animals  pass  into  one  aootheri  both  now 
and  ever  changing  as  they  lose  or  gain  wisdom  and  foUj. 

And  now  we  may  say  that  onr  disconrse  about  the  natore  of 
the  universe  has  come  to  an  end.  The  world  has  received 
animals,  mortal  and  immortal,  and  is  fulfilled  with  them,  and 
has  become  a  visible  animal  comprehending  the  visible,  —  the 
sensible  Grod  who  is  the  image  of  the  intelligible,  greatest,  baili 
ftorasty  and  most  perfect,  —  the  one  only-begotten  univi 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Thz  Cildu  it  ft  fragment  which  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  ft 
designed  to  be  the  Becood  part  of  a  trilogy, 
which,  like  the  other  great  Platonic  trilo^  of  the  Sophist,  Stal«»- 
man,  Fbilosopher,  was  never  completed.  Timaeus  had  brought 
down  the  origin  of  the  world  to  the  creatioD  of  tnaa.  and  the  dawa 
of  hiatory  wai  now  to  lucceed  the  philosopbj  of  nature.  The 
Critiu  i»  also  conoected  with  the  Kepubiic.  Plaio,  ai  lio  ha* 
already  told  us,  intended  to  represent  the  ideal  State  engaged  in  » 
patriotic  oonflicL  This  mythical  conHicl  is  prophetic  or  symbolical 
of  the  struggle  of  Athena  and  Persia,  perhaps  io  Bome  degree  alM 
of  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  nod  Carthaginians,  in  the  same  nay  that 
the  Persian  la  prefigured  by  the  Trojan  War  to  the  mind  of  Herodo- 
tus [  or  as  the  norrn^vc  of  the  first  part  of  the  Acneiil  foreshadows 
the  wars  of  Corthnge  and  Rome.  Hie  small  number  of  the  prim- 
itire  Athenian  cititens  (20.000),  "  which  is  about  th^r  present 
nomber,"  is  evidently  designed  to  contrast  with  the  myriads  and 
barbaric  array  of  the  Atlantic  boeta.  The  pnsiing  remark  in  the 
Ttroaens  (Sft  C)  that  Athens  was  leil  alone  in  the  struggle,  in 
which  «he  conquered  and  became  the  liberator  of  Greece,  b  also 
an  allusion  to  the  later  history.  Hence  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  entire  narrative  is  due  to  the  imagination  of  Pluto,  who 
would  easily  invent  "  Egyptians  or  anything  else  "  (Fboedrus),  and 
who  has  used  the  name  of  Solon  (of  whose  poem  there  is  no  trace 
In  antiqnity)  and  the  tradition  of  the  Egyptian  priests  to  give  veri- 
■imilitude  h>  his  story.  To  the  Greek  such  a  tale,  like  that  of  the 
earth-born  men,  woald  have  seemed  perfectly  accordant  with  the 
character  of  his  mythology,  and  not  more  marvelous  than  the  won* 
ders  of  the  East  narrated  by  Herodotus  and  others.  The  fiction 
has  exercised  a  great  influence  over  the  imagination  of  later  ages, 
As  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  the  great  island,  as  ta 
liscover  the  country  of  the  lost  tribes.  Without  regard  to  the 
description  of  Plato,  and  without  a  snepicioa  that  the  whole  nartft- 
ttre  is  a  fabrication,  interpreters  ha^e  looked  for  the  spot  in  evoiy 
]Mrt  of  the  globe,  America,  Palestine,  Arabia  Felix,  Ceylon,  Sardiiua, 
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BwedeiL    The  ttmj  had  aIbo  an  effeet  on  the  eariy  naTlgatei  el 
the  aizteenth  oentoiy. 

Umaeus  concludes  with  a  prayer  that  his  words  may  be  aceeptSF- 
ble  to  the  God  whom  he  has  revealed,  and  Critias,  whose  turn  fol- 
lows, begs  that  a  Uuger  measure  of  indulgence  may  be  conceded  to 
him,  because  he  has  to  speak  of  the  men  whom  we  know  and  nor. 
of  the  gods  whom  we  do  not  know.  Socrates  readily  grants  thu 
Indulgence  to  him,  and  anticipating  that  Hermocrates  will  make  a 
similar  request,  b  ready  to  grant  the  same  indulgence  to  him. 

Critias  returns  to  his  story,  professing  only  to  repeat  what  Solon 
was  told  by  the  priests.  The  war  of  which  he  was  about  to  speak 
had  occurred  9,000  years  ago.  .  (This  is  sli^tly  inconsistent  with 
Uie  Timaeus,  which  gives  tibe  same  date  fat  the  foundation  of  the 
eity,  Tim*  23  £• ;  the  mistake  may  indicate  that  the  Critias  was  not 
written  until  some  time  afterwards.)  One  of  the  combatants  was 
die  ci^  of  Athens,  the  other  was  the  great  island  of  Atlantis. 
Critias  proposes  (after  the  manner  of  Herodotus  and  others)  to 
give  an  account  of  the  various  tribes  of  Greeks  and  barbarians 
who  took  part  in  the  war,  as  they  successively  appear  on  the  scene. 
But  first  of  all  he  will  speak  of  the  antediluvian  Athens,  and  then 
of  the  island  of  Atlantis. 

In  the  beginning  the  gods  agreed  to  divide  the  earth  by  lot  in  a 
fHendly  manner,  and  when  they  had  made  the  allotment  (comp. 
Pollt)  they  settled  their  several  countries,  and  were  the  shepherds 
of  mankind,  whom  they  governed  by  persuasion,  which  is  the  helm 
of  the  soul,  and  not  by  blows  like  other  shepherds.  Hephaestus 
and  Athene,  brother  and  sister  deities,  in  mind  and  art  united,  ob- 
tained as  their  lot  the  land  of  Athens,  a  land  suited  to  the  growth 
of  virtue  and  wisdom ;  and  there  they  settled  a  brave  race  of  chil- 
dren of  the  soil,  in  whom  they  implanted  a  spirit  of  law  and  order. 
The  names  of  some  of  them  remain,  although  the  memory  of  thear 
deeds  has  passed  away,  for  there  were  many  deluges,  and  the  rem- 
nant who  survived  in  the  mountains  lost  the  art  of  writing,  and 
during  many  generations  were  wholly  devoted  to  acquiring  the 
means  of  life. 

But  the  Egyptian  priests  had  preserved  the  actions  as  well  as  the 
names  of  the  kings  before  Theseus,  such  as  Erechtheus  and  Erich- 
thonius,  and  of  women  in  like  manner.  And  the  armed  image  of 
the  goddess  which  was  dedicated  by  the  ancient  Athenians  is  an 
evidence  to  other  ages  that  men  and  women  had  in  those  days,  as 
they  ought  always  to  have,  common  virtues  and  pursuits.  There 
were  various  classes  of  citizens,  including  bandicrailsmen  and  hu»> 
bandmen,  and  i  superior  class  of  warriors  who  dwelt  alone,  and 
were  educated,  and  had  all  things  in  common  like  your  guardians. 
The  country  in  those  days  extended  southwards  to  the  Isthmus,  and 
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I  H  fiir  ■!  llie  bdghta  of  Parnes  Dad  Cilliacron,  buL  a  slngla 
Bl^t  of  excensive  rnm  nabbed  nwav  the  cuth  nnd  lefl  lliu  rock 
bare.  The  Xiae.et  of  thit  cauulroplie  uv  still  discernible  in  thn 
fbrm  of  tbe  shore,  which  i«  ft  lofly  rlifl'.  nnd  goes  down  sheer  into 
the  deep  sea.  The  soil  wu  then  And  still  ia  in  Bome  places  the 
molt  fertile  in  the  world,  nnd  abounded  in  rich  plains  and  pastorei. 
And  the  inhabitants  of  this  fur  land  were  endowed  with  intelli 
gencB  ajid  love  of  beauty. 

llie  Acra|)olis  of  the  ancient  Alliens  extended  to  the  Illssi^s  and 
KridauD!,  and  included  the  Lycabottua  and  Pnji  on  the  opposite 
■ide,  having  a  level  surtiice  and  deep  soiL  The  side  of  the  hill 
was  inhabited  hy  tlie  cr&flamen  and  huxbaiidmen ;  and  the  warriors 
dwelt  by  themselves  on  the  Bummit,  aroundc  be  temples  of  Hephaes- 
tus and  Athene,  in  an  incloaure  which  was  like  the  garden  of  ft 
•ingle  house.  In  winter  they  retired  into  houses  on  the  north  of 
the  hiU,  in  which  they  held  their  sysaitda.  These  were  modest  dwell- 
ings which  they  bequeathed  to  their  chlldrcD  and  grandchildren. 
On  the  south  side  ihey  had  gardens  and  gymnasia  and  places  for 
their  summer  syssitia,  and  In  the  midst  of  the  Acropolis  was  a 
Ibantaln,  which  gave  an  abundant  supply  of  cool  water  in  winter 
■s  well  as  in  summer ;  of  this  there  are  still  some  traces.  They 
were  careful  to  preserve  the  number  of  fighting  men  at  30,D00, 
which  ia  about  the  present  number,  and  so  they  passed  their  lives 
M  guardians  of  the  citizens,  They  were  a  just  and  famous  race, 
celebrated  for  their  beauty  and  virtue  all  over  Europe  nnd  Asia. 

And  DOW  I  will  speak  to  you  of  their  adversariGs,  but  first  I 
ought  to  explsdn  that  the  Greek  names  were  translated  by  Solon 
ficKU  the  Egyptian  \  he  wrote  Ihcm  down  and  left  them  with  tay 
grandlatlier  in  a  writing  which  I  still  possess.  In  the  itiviucr  of 
the  earth  Poseidon  obtained  as  his  portion  the  island  of  Atk.:itii, 
«nd  there  he  begat  cliildren  whose  mother  •craa  a  mortal.  Ia  the 
centre  of  the  island  towards  the  sea  there  was  a  very  &ir  and  rertlia 
plain,  and  about  fiAy  stadia  from  the  centre  there  was  a  narrow 
mountain  in  which  dwelt  a  man  named  Evenor  and  his  wife  Len- 
dppe  and  their  daughter  Cleito,  of  whom  Poseidon  became  enam- 
ored. He  to  secure  his  love  inclosed  the  mountain  with  rings  or 
Kmes  at  equal  distances,  two  of  land  and  three  of  sea,  which  his 
divine  power  readily  enabled  him  lo  excavate,  and.  as  there  was 
BO  shipping  in  those  days,  no  man  could  get  into  the  place.  To 
tbe  interior  island  he  conveyed  under  the  earth  qiHngs  of  water 
Iwt  and  cold,  and  supplied  the  land  with  all  things  needed  for  (he 
Ufe  of  man.  Here  he  begat  a  race  with  five  pairs  of  twins,  d 
whoia  he  made  the  eldest,  Atlas,  the  king  of  the  centre  island, 
whih:  to  his  twin  brother,  Eiiuielns  or  Gadeirus  as  he  was  called 
m  the  national  language,  he  assigned  lliat  part  of  the  country  which 
Wt  aearest  the   Straits.     The  other  brothers  he  made  chiefs  of  the 
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adjacent  iakndi.  Hk  own  kmgdom  extended  as  ikr  as  Bgjrpl 
Tyrrhenia,  aol  he  had  a  ikir  poster!^,  and  abundance  of 
deriyed  from  ndnes  of  gold  and  silTer  and  orichalcnm,  and  then 
was  abnndance  of  wood,  and  herds  of  elephantSi  and  pastores  Ibr 
animals  of  all  kinds,  and  fragrant  herbs,  and  grasses,  and  trees 
bearing  fridt.  These  they  used,  and  emplo3red  tfaemsolTes  in  coo- 
stracting  their  temples,  and  palaces,  and  harbors,  and  docks,  In  the 
following  manner :  First  they  bric^ged  oyer  the  zones  of  sea,  and 
made  a  way  to  the  ropX  palace  which  they  built  in  the  sacred  i^nd. 
This  ancient  palace  was  ornamented  by  successiTe  generations;  and 
they  dug  a  canal  which  passed  through  the  zones  of  land  from  thci 
isluid  to  the  sea.  Hie  zones  of  earth  were  surrounded  by  stono 
walls  of  divers  colors,  black  and  white  and  red,  which  they  some- 
thnes  intermingled  for  the  sake  of  ornament ;  the  outermost  wall 
was  coated  with  brass,  the  second  with  tin,  and  the  third,  which 
was  the  wall  of  the  dtadel,  flashed  with  the  red  light  of  orichalcum* 
In  the  interior  of  the  citadel  was  a  holy  temple,  dedicated  to  Cleito 
and  Poseidon,  and  surrounded  by  an  indosure  of  gold,  and  there 
was  Poseidon's  own  temple,  which  was  covered  with  silver,  and  the 
pinnacles  with  gold,  llie  roof  was  of  ivory,  adorned  with  gold 
and  silver  and  orichalcum,  and  the  rest  of  the  interior  lined  with 
orichalcum.  In  the  centre  was  the  god  standing  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  six  winged  horses,  and  touching  the  roof  with  his  head ;  around 
him  were  the  hundred  Nereids,  riding  on  dolphins.  Outside  the 
temple  were  placed  golden  statues  of  all  the  ten  kings  and  their 
wives,  and  other  offerings ;  there  was  an  altar  too,  and  temples,  and 
palaces  corresponding  tu  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom. 

Also  there  were  fountuns  of  hot  and  cold  water,  and  trees,  and 
suitable  buildings  surrounding  them,  and  there  were  baths  both  of 
the  king  and  of  private  individuals,  and  separate  baths  for  men  and 
for  women,  and  also  for  cattle.  The  water  from  the  baths  was 
carried  to  the  grove  of  Poseidon,  and  from  thence  by  aqueducts  over 
the  bridges  to  the  outer  circle.  And  there  were  temples  in  the 
zones,  and  in  the  larger  of  the  two  there  was  a  racecourse  for 
horses,  which  ran  aU  round  the  island.  The  guards  were  distrib- 
uted in  the  zones  according  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them ;  the  most 
trusted  of  them  were  stationed  in  the  citadel.  The  table-land  which 
surrounded  the  city  extended  three  thousand  stadia  in  one  direction 
and  two  thousand  in  another.  The  docks  were  full  of  triremes  and 
naval  stores.  The  citadel  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  was 
densely  crowded  with  dwellings,  and  the  canal  resounded  with  the 
din  of  human  voices. 

The  plain  around  the  city  was  highly  cultivated,  and  sheltered 
fiom  the  north  by  mountains ;  it  was  encompassed  by  a  fosse  of  a 
hundred  feet  in  depth  and  a  stadium  in  breadth,  and  ten  thousand 
stadia  in  length.     The  fosse  received  the  streams  which  came  down 
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I  well  as  the  canals  of  die  iutcrior,  and  Ibnnd 
■  waj  to  the  sen.  Ths  entire  coantrj  itbi  dirided  laUy  listy  Ihoa- 
lots,  each  of  which  wsu  a  sijunre  of  ten  BtaiUn  ;  and  the  otmer 
of  a  lot  w&s  bound  to  funiiiih  the  sixth  port  of  a  war-chariot,  two 
barses,  and  an  attendant  and  chnriot^er,  a  light  chariot  without  a 
•eat,  two  lioplites,  two  archen,  two  nlingen,  three  alone-thooterf, 
three  jaTelin-nien,  and  four  sailors,  to  make  up  the  complementer 
twelve  hunilred  shipi. 

Haeh  of  the  ten  king;i  wo*  sbmlute  in  his  own  city  and  iBlaod. 
Tbe  relations  of  the  difft'r«nt  govemmente  to  one  another  wero  li*- 
lomifDei)  by  the  iDJunctions  of  Poseidon,  which  liud  been  inscribed 
by  the  first  men  on  a  column  of  orichalcum  in  tlie  temple  of 
Poseidon,  at  which  the  [Hwplc  were  gathered  tog;ether  and  held  a 
festiTsl  every  fifth  and  every  siith  year.  Around  the  temple 
ratiged  the  bulls  of  Poseidon,  whom  the  ten  kings  oflered  in  sacri- 
fice, shedding  the  blood  of  the  Tictim  over  the  inscription,  and  vow- 
ing not  to  transgress  the  laws  of  Uieir  father  Poseidon.  When 
night  came,  they  put  on  arure  robes  and  gave  judgment  againrt 
ofienden.  The  most  important  of  their  laws  related  to  their  deal* 
ings  with  one  another.  They  were  not  to  take  np  arms  ajfainst  ona 
another,  and  were  to  come  to  iJie  nscue  if  any  of  their  brethren 
were  attacked.  They  were  to  deliberate  in  common,  and  tbe  king 
wa*  not  to  have  tlie  power  of  life  and  death  over  hia  kinsmen,  un- 
Uh  he  had  the  assent  of  the  majority. 

For  many  generations,  as  tradition  tells,  the  pmple  of  Atlantis 
were  obedient  Xa  the  laws,  and  practiced  gentlenues  and  wisdom  in 
ibdr  [ntcrcourse  with  one  another.  They  knew  that  they  conld 
only  h«Te  the  true  use  of  riches  by  not  caring  about  them.  But 
gradually  the  dirine  portion  of  their  souls  became  diloted  with  too 
tnudi  of  the  mortal  admixture,  and  they  began  to  degenerate, 
thoo^  to  the  outward  eye  they  appeared  glorious  as  ever  at  the 
very  time  when  they  were  tilled  with  all  iniquity.  The  all-seeing 
Zeus,  wanting  to  punish  them,  held  a  council  of  the  gods,  and  when 
he  had  called  them  together,  he  spoke  as  follows  :  — 

I  one  knew  better  than  Plato  how  to  invent  "  a  noble  lie." 
ObtervB  (l)  the  innocent  declaration  of  Socrates,  that  the  truth  of 
ibe  story  is  a  great  advantage :  (I)  the  manner  in  which  tmditioDal 
names  and  indications  of  geography  are  intermingled  ("  ^Vhy,  here 
be  tratlul  "  } :  (3)  tbe  extreme  minuteness  with  which  the  numbers 
are  given,  u  in  the  Old  Epic  poetry :  (4)  the  ingenious  reason 
uaigDed  for  the  Greek  names  occurring  in  tbe  Egyptian  t^le :  (5) 
Qie  remark  that  the  armed  statue  of  Athene  indicated  the  common 
warrior  life  of  men  and  women  :  (G)  the  particularity  with  which 
the  last  delugo  before  that  of  Deucalion  is  aflirmed  to  have  been 
Um  great  deairuction :  (7)  the  confesuoa  that  the  depth  of  the 
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cBldiy  made  by  the  hand  of  num,  was  not  to  be  bellered,  and  "  jet 
be  ooold  only  repeat  wbat  be  bad  beard  $  '^  wbile  tbe  triple  sonea 
of  water  in  tbe  midst  of  the  coontry  are  attributed  witb  greater 
appearance  of  probability  to  tbe  supernatural  power  of  tlw  god : 
(8)  tbe  traditional  riralry  of  Poseidon  and  Atbene,  and  tbe  crea- 
tion of  tbe  first  inbabitants  out  of  tbe  soil.  Plato  bere,  as  else- 
wbere,  ingeniously  gi^es  tbe  impression  tbat  be  is  telling  tbe  tmtb 
wbicb  mytbology  bad  corrupted. 

In  contrasting  tbe  small  Greek  State  numbering  about  twen^ 
thousand  inhabitants  witb  tbe  barbaric  greatness  of  the  iaUnd  at 
Atlantis,  FUto  bad  eridently  intended  to  show  that  such  a  Statep 
thou^  ''consisting  of  only  a  thousand  citizens,"  was  inTinciUe  when 
matched  with  the  hosts  of  Xerxes.  Eren  in  a  great  empire  there 
mi^  be  a  degree  of  virtue  and  justice,  such  as  the  Qreeks  believed 
to  have  existed  under  the  sway  of  the  first  Persian  kings.  But  all 
such  empires  were  liable  to  degenerate,  and  soon  incurred  the  anger 
of  the  gods.  Their  Oriental  wealth,  and  splendor  of  gold  and  sUver, 
and  yarie^  of  colors,  seemed  also  to  be  at  variance  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  Greek  notions.  In  the  Island  of  Atlantis,  Plato  is  describ- 
ing a  sort  of  Babylonian  or  Egyptian  city,  to  which  he  opposes  the 
frugal  life  of  the  trae  Hellenic  citizen.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  his 
brief  sketch  of  them,  he  idealizes  the  husbandmen  **  who  are  lovers 
of  honor  and  true  husbandmen,"  as  well  as  the  warriors,  who  are 
his  solo  concern  in  the  Bepublic ;  and  that  though  he  speaks  of  the 
common  pursuits  of  men  and  women,  he  says  nothing  of  the  com- 
munity of  wives  and  children. 

It  is  singular  that  Plato  should  have  prefixed  the  most  detested 
of  Athenian  names  to  this  dialogue,  and  even  more  singular  that  he 
should  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates  a  panegyric  on  him. 
Yet  we  know  that  his  character  was  accounted  infamous  by 
Xenophon,  and  that  the  mere  acquaintance  with  him  was  made  a 
subject  of  accusation  against  Socrates.  We  can  only  infer  that  in 
this,  and  perhaps  in  some  other  cases,  Plato's  characters  have  no 
reference  to  the  actual  facts.  The  desire  to  do  honor  to  his  own 
fiunily,  and  the  connection  with  Solon,  may  have  suggested  the  in- 
troduction of  his  name.  Why  the  Critias  was  never  completed^ 
whether  from  accident,  or  fix>m  advancing  age,  or  firom  a  sense  of 
tbe  artistio  diffioultrr  of  tbe  design,  cannot  be  determinei. 
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CUTIAt.  TlMAXUl. 

Hbsmooratxs.  Socbates. 

nm.  TTOW   thankful   I  am,  Socrates,  that  I  have 

XX  at  last,  and,  like  a  weary  traveller  af^er  a  long 
journey,  may  now  be  at  rest  I  And  I  pray  the  beiiip;  who 
always  was  of  old,  and  has  now  been  by  me  declared,  to  receive 
and  preserve  my  words,  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  spoken  truly 
ftnd  acceptably  to  him ;  and  if  unintentionally  I  have  said  any- 
thing wrong,  I  pray  that  he  will  impose  upou  me  a  fitting  ret- 
ribution, and  the  proper  retribution  of  him  who  errs  is  to  set 
him  in  the  right  way.  Wishing,  then,  that  for  the  future  I  may 
speak  truly  concerning  the  generation  of  the  gods,  I  pray  them 
to  give  me  knowledge,  which  of  all  medicines  is  the  most  per- 
fect and  best.  That  is  my  prayer.  And  now  I  deliver  the 
argument  into  the  hands  of  Critias,  according  to  our  agreement. 
CHL  And  I,  Timaeus,  accept  the  trust,  and  as  you  at  first 
•aid  that  you  were  going  to  speak  of  high  matters,  and  begged 
that  some  allowance  might  be  extended  to  you,  I  must  re-  ^,^. 
quest  the  same  or  a  greater  allowance  for  what  I  am  nbout  ^l^y 
to  say.  And  although  I  very  well  know  that  I  am  making 
an  ambitious  and  a  somewhat  rude  request,  I  must  not  be  deten^d 
by  that  For  will  any  man  of  sense  deny  that  you  have  spoken 
well  ?  I  can  only  attempt  to  show  that  my  theme  is  more  di& 
ficult,  and  claims  more  indulgence  than  yours ;  and  I  shall  argue 
that  to  seem  to  speak  well  of  the  gods  to  men  is  far  easier  than 
to  speak  well  of  mortals  to  one  another :  for  the  inexperience 
and  utter  ignorance  of  his  hearers  about  such  matters  is  a  great 
assistance  to  him  who  has  to  speak  of  them  and  we  know  how 

ignorant  we  are  concerning  the  gods.     But  I  should  like  to  make 
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try  meaning  clearer,  if  you  will  follow  me.  All  tba^  we  ai« 
any  of  as  saying  can  only  be  imitation  and  assimilation.  For 
if  we  consider  bow  tbe  works  of  tbe  painter  represent  bodies 
divine  and  beavenly,  and  the  different  degrees  of  gratification 
with  which  the  eye  of  the  spectator  receives  them,  we  shall  see 
that  we  are  satisfied  with  the  artist  who  is  able  in  any  degree  to 
imitate  the  earth  and  its  mountains,  and  the  rivers,  and  the 
woods,  and  the  universe,  and  the  things  that  are  and  move 
therein,  and  further,  that  knowing  nothing  precise  about  such 
matters,  we  do  not  examine  or  analyze  the  painting  ;  all  that  is 
required  is  a  sort  of  indistinct  and  deceptive  mode  of  sliadow- 
ing  them  forth.  But  when  a  person  endeavors  to  paint  the 
human  form  we  are  quick  at  finding  out  defects,  and  our  &miliat 
knowledge  makes  us  severe  judges  of  any  one  who  does  not 
render  every  point  of  similarity ;  and  this  is  also  true  of  dis- 
course ;  we  are  satisfied  with  a  picture  of  divine  and  heavenly 
things  which  has  very  little  likeness  to  them ;  but  we  are  more 
precise  in  our  criticism  of  mortal  and  human  things.  Where- 
fore if  at  the  moment  of  speaking  we  cannot  suitably  express 
what  we  mean,  you  must  excuse  uh,  considering  that  to  form  ap- 
proved likenesses  of  human  things  is  the  reverse  of  easy.  This 
lOft  ^^  what  I  want  to  suggest  to  you,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
beg,  Socrates,  that  I  may  have  not  less,  but  more  indulgence 
conceded  to  me  in  what  I  am  about  to  say.  Which  favor,  if  I 
am  right  in  asking,  I  hope  that  you  will  be  ready  to  grant. 

Soc.  Certainly,  Critias,  we  will  grant  that,  and  we  will  grant 
the  same  by  anticipation  to  Hermocrates,  who  has  to  speak  third ; 
for  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  his  turn  comes  a  little  while 
hence,  he  will  make  the  same  request  which  you  have  made. 
In  order,  then,  that  he  may  provide  himself  with  a  fresh  begin* 
ning,  and  not  be  compelled  to  say  the  same  things  over  again, 
let  him  understand  that  the  indulgence  is  already  extended  by 
anticipation  to  him.  And  now,  friend  Critias,  I  will  announce 
to  you  the  judgment  of  the  theatre.  They  are  of  opinion  that 
the  last  performer  was  wonderfully  successful,  and  that  you  will 
need  a  great  deal  of  indulgence  if  you  are  to  rival  him. 

Her,  The  warning,  Socrates,  which  you  have  addressed  to 
him,  I  must  also  regard  as  applying  to  myself.  But  remember, 
Critias,  that  faint  heart  never  yet  raised  a  trophy  ;  you  must  go 
and  attack  the  ar^^ument  like  a  man.  First  invoke  Apollo  and 
t!)e  Muses,  and  then  let  us  hear  you  sing  the  praises  of  your 
ancient  citizens. 
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tkiL  Friend  HenoocrateB,  7011  who  are  atalioited  lest  mnd 
h»Tfl  another  iu  front  of  you,  have  not  lost  ItearC  as  yvt ; 
whether  you  are  riKhC  or  not,  you  will  aoon  knoiv  ;  ineaawbil» 
I  accept  your  exborCatiotis  aail  encoura^eiiientj^  Oiil  in  odJU 
tion  to  the  gods  whom  you  have  mi^aiiotieil,  I  would  sjieciaJly 
invoke  Mnemooyue  ;  I'or  ull  the  impnrtant  nnrt  of  what  I  huT* 
to  tell  ia  (id'peiictent  ou  lier  favor,  aoJ  if  I  con  recollfot  and  re- 
cite enough  of  what,  va.%  snid  by  iht;  priests  and  brought  bithar 
b]r  Solou,  I  doubt  not  that  I  shall  eati^fy  the  requirements  of 
tbii  theatre.     To  that  task  then  I  will  nl  onuu  addre'^B  myselC 

Liel  me  begin  by  observing  first  of  all,  that  nine  thoustmd  wu 
the  sum  of  years  which  bad  elapsed  since  Iha  war  which  naa 
■aid  to  have  taken  place  between  all  tba'te  who  dwelt  outside 
the  pillars  of  Heracles  and  thusu  who  dwelt  witbiu  them:  thia 
war  I  am  now  to  describe.  Uf  the  combatants  on  tlie  one  side, 
the  city  of  Athens  was  reported  to  hare  been  the  ruler  and  to 
IwTe  directed  the  contest ;  the  combatants  on  the  other  sida 
wers  led  by  the  king^  of  the  islands  of  Atlantis,  which,  as  I  waa 
Baying,  once  had  an  extent  greater  than  that  of  Libya  and  Asiaj 
and  when  ftft^rwanim  tiuuk  by  an  eartiiquake,  liocamu  au  inipn»> 
aable  barrier  of  mud  to  voyagen  sailing  from  hence  to  the  ^  .. 
ocean.  The  progi-ess  of  the  history  will  niifold  the  va- 
rioos  tribes  of  barbarians  and  Hellenes  wldch  then  existed,  aa 
they  successively  appear  on  the  suenu ;  but  I  must  begin  by  de> 
BCribiog  first  of  all  the  Aihenians,  us  they  weru  in  that  day,  and 
their  enemies  who  foaglit  with  iliem ;  and  I  shall  have  U>  tell 
of  the  power  and  form  of  government  of  both  of  them.  Let  ua 
jiTe  the  precedence  to  Aihecs : 

In  former  o,%es,  ilie  gods  had  the  whole  earth  distribntad 
among  them  by  allotment ;  there  was  no  quarreling;  and  yoa 
cannot  suppose  thut  the  gods  did  not  know  what  was  proper  for 
each  of  ihein  tu  have;  or,  knowing  this,  that  ihcy  would  seek 
to  procure  for  themselves  by  cootention  that  whioii  mor« 
properly  belonged  to  others.  Each  of  them  obtained  righi- 
aonsly  by  lot  what  they  wanted,  and  peopled  tbeir  owu  dia- 
tricls ;  and  when  they  hiid  peopled  them  ihey  tended  us  bn- 
Ban  beings  who  belonged  to  them  us  shepherds  tend  their 
flocks,  excepting  ordy  iliat  they  did  not  use  blows  or  bodily 
force,  as  the  manner  of  shepherds  is,  but  governed  ua  like  pilota 
trom  the  stern  of  a  reEsel,  which  ia  au  easy  way  of  guiding  »ni> 
nja,  by  the  rudder  of  persuasion,  tuking  hold  of  cur  soola 
■OGording  to  their  own  pleasure  ;    thus  did  ibey  guide  all  niur 
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tal  ereaftnrai.  Now  different  gods. bed  their  inheiiteiioe  in  dSt» 
ferent  places  which  they  set  in  order.  Hephaestus  and  Athene^ 
who  were  brother  and  sister,  and  sprang  fix>ni  the  same  fiither, 
having  a  common  natnrcy  and  being  nnited  also  in  the  bve  of 
philosophy  and  of  art,  both  obtained  as  their  allotted  region  Uiia 
land,  which  was  natnrall  j  adapted  for  wisdom  and  virtae ;  and 
there  they  implanted  brave  children  of  the  soil,  and  pat  into 
their  minds  the  order  of  government;  their  names  are  pre- 
served, bat  their  actions  have  disappeared  by  reason  of  the  de- 
stroction  of  those  who  had  the  tradition,  and  the  lapse  of  ages. 
For  the  sarvivors  of  each  destraction,  as  I  have  ahready  said^ 
dwelt  in  the  monntains ;  they  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, and  had  heard  only  the  names  of  the  chiefii  of  the  land,  and 
a  very  little  aboat  their  actions.  The  names  they  gave  to  their 
chUdren  oat  of  a£bction,  bat  of  the  virtues  and  laws  of  those 
who  preceded  them,  they  knew  only  by  obscnre  traditions ;  and 
as  they  themselves  and  their  children  were  for  many  genera- 
tions in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  supply  of  their  wants,  and  of  that  they  disconrsed,  to 
the  neglect  of  events  that  bad  happened  in  times  long  passed ; 
11  >v  my  mythology  and  the  inquiry  into  antiquity  are  intro- 
duced into  cities  when  they  have  leisure,  and  when  they 
see  the  necessaries  of  life  already  beginning  to  be  provided,  but 
not  before.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  the  names  of  the  an* 
cients  have  been  preserved  to  us  without  their  deeds.  This  I 
infor  becanse  Solon  said  that  the  priests  in  their  narrative  of 
that  war  mentioned  most  of  the  names  which  are  recorded  prior 
to  the  time  of  Theseus,  such  as  Cecrops,  and  Erechthens,  and 
Erichthonius,  and  Erysichthon,  and  the  names  of  the  women  in 
like  manner.  Moreover,  the  figure  and  image  of  the  goddess 
show  that  at  that  time  military  pursuits  were  common  to  men 
and  women,  and  that  in  accordance  with  that  custom  they  dedi- 
cated the  armed  image  of  the  goddess  as  a  testimony  Uiat  all 
animals,  male  and  female,  which  consort  together,  have  a  virtue 
proper  to  each  dass,  which  they  are  all  able  to  pursue  in  com- 
mon. 

Now  the  country  was  inhabited  in  those  days  by  variona 
dasses  of  dtisens :  there  were  artisans,  and  there  were  has- 
bandmen,  and  there  was  a  warrior  class  originally  set  apart  by 
divine  men  ;  these  dwelt  by  themselves,  and  had  all  things  suit* 
able  for  nurture  and  education  ;  neither  had  any  of  them  any- 
thing of  their  own,  but  they  regarded  all  things  as  common  prop 
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■itj;  nor  did  thejr  require  to  rec«ive  of  tlie  other  dtueos  anj* 
tbtog  more  than  their  oecesaaiy  food.  And  they  practiced  all 
the  pursuits  which  we  jestarduy  described  na  thcisa  of  our  imog- 
iiwry  goardiana.  Also  about  the  country  the  Egyptian  pritsls 
MJd  what  is  not  ocly  probible  but  also  true,  that  the  bouudariea 
were  fixed  by  the  Isthmus,  and  that  in  the  other  direction  they 
exteuded  as  &r  as  the  heights  of  Clthneron  and  Fames;  th» 
boundary  line  cnme  dowu  towards  the  plain,  having  the  dtBiric^t 
of  Oropiu  on  the  right,  and  ihe  river  Asopus  on  the  left,  as  the 
linut  towards  the  sea.  The  land  was  the  best  in  the  world,  and 
for  this  reason  was  able  in  those  days  to  support  a  vast  army, 
raised  from  the  surrounding  people.  Aud  a  great  proof  of  this 
fertility  is,  that  the  part  which  still  remains  may  compare  witli 
any  in  the  world  for  the  variety  and  excelleoce  of  itt  fruits  and 
iha  Builubleness  of  its  pastures  to  every  sort  of  animal ;  and 
beaidea  beauty  the  land  bud  also  pknly.  Qow  am  I  to  ... 
prove  this  ?  and  of  what  remnant  of  the  land  then  in  exist- 
once  may  this  be  truly  said  ?  I  would  have  you  obf>erve  tba 
p^seut  aspect  of  the  country,  which  is  only  a  promontory  ex- 
tending far  into  the  sen  away  from  the  rest  of  the  contioeat, 
and  the  surrounding  baain  of  the  sea  is  everywhere  deep  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  ghore.  Alauy  grent  deluges  have  taken 
place  duriog  the  nine  thousand  years,  for  that  is  the  number  of 
jears  which  have  elapsed  since  the  time  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing; and  in  all  the  ages  and  changes  of  things,  there  has  never 
been  any  settlement  of  tiie  earth  flowing  dowu  from  the  moun- 
tMus  as  in  other  places,  which  is  worth  speaking  of;  it  has 
■Iwajs  beeu  carried  round  in  a  circle  and  disappeared  in  the 
depths  below.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  comparison  of  what 
then  was,  there  are  remaining  in  small  islets  only  the  bones  of 
the  wasted  body,  as  they  may  be  called  ;  all  the  richer  and 
BoAer  pans  of  the  aoil  having  fallen  away,  and  the  mere  akela- 
ton  of  the  country  being  lefL  But  in  former  days,  and  to  tb« 
prinudve  state  of  the  country,  what  are  now  mouoiains  were 
onlj  regarded  as  bills ;  and  the  plains,  as  they  are  now  termed, 
of  Phelleus  wtre  fiill  of  rich  earth,  and  there  was  abundance  of 
wood  in  the  mountains.  Of  this  lust  the  traces  still  remain,  for 
Ikere  kre  tome  of  the  mountains  whicli  now  only  affonl  sust«- 
lumce  to  bees,  whereas  not  long  ago  there  were  still  remaining 
eoo&  cut  from  the  trees  growing  there,  which  were  of  a  siao 
>  cover  the  lar^e^t  houses :  and  there  were  many 
r  high  trees  bearing  fruit,  and  abundance  of  food  for  cartle. 
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Moreover,  the  land  enjoyed  rain  from  heetfen  year  ^  jeer, 
M  now»  losing  tbe  water  which  flows  off  die  earth  into  die 
but  haring  an  abondance  in  all  places^  and  reoeiying  and  treae- 
oring  np  in  the  dose  clay  soil  the  water  which  drained  fsoxn.  the 
heights,  and  letting  this  off  into  the  hollows,  providing  erery-^ 
where  abundant  streams  of  fonntains  and  rivers ;  and  there  may 
still  be  observed  indications  of  them  in  ancient  saored  plaoest 
where  there  are  fonntains ;  and  this  proves  the  truth  of  what  I 
am  saying. 

Such  was  the  natural  state  (rf  the  country,  whidi  was  cniti* 
vated,  as  we  may  well  believe,  by  true  husbandmen,  who  were 
lovers  of  honor,  and  of  a  noble  nature,  and  did  the  work  of  has- 
bandmen,  and  had  a  soil  tbe  best  in  the  world,  and  abundanee 
of  water,  and  in  the  heaven  above  an  exeeHently  tempered  di* 
mate*  Now  the  dfy  in  those  days  was  arranged  on  this  wise  ; 
^.Q  in  the  first  place  the  Acropolis  was  not  as  now*  For  the 
fact  is  that  a  single  night  of  ezoessive  rain  washed  awi^ 
the  earth  and  laid  bare  the  rock ;  at  the  same  time  there  were 
earthquakes,  and  then  occurred  the  third  extraordinary  inunda- 
tion, which  immediately  preceded  the  great  destruction  of  Deu- 
calion. But  in  primitive  times  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis  ex* 
tended  to  the  Eridanus  and  Ilissus,  and  included  the  Pnyx  and 
the  Lycabettus  as  a  boundary  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  Pnyx, 
and  was  all  well  covered  with  soil,  and  level  at  the  top,  except 
in  one  or  two  places.  Outside  the  Acropolis  and  on  the  sides 
of  the  hill  there  dwelt  artisans,  and  such  of  the  husbandmen  as 
were  tilling  the  ground  near ;  at  the  summit  the  warrior  dasa 
dwelt  by  themselves  around  the  temples  of  Athene  and  Hephaes* 
tus,  living  as  in  the  garden  of  one  house,  and  surrounded  by 
one  inclosure.  On  the  north  side  they  had  conunon  houses,  and 
had  prepared  for  themselves  winter  places  for  common  meals, 
and  had  all  the  buildiugs  which  they  needed  for  tbe  public  use, 
and  also  temples,  but  unadorned  with  gold  and  silver,  for  these 
were  not  in  use  among  them  ;  they  took  a  middle  course  be- 
tween meanness  and  extravagance,  and  built  moderate  houses 
in  which  they  and  their  children's  children  grew  old,  and  handed 
them  down  to  others  who  were  like  themselves,  always  the  same^ 
And  in  summer  time  they  gave  up  their  gardens  and  gymnasia 
aiid  common  tables  and  used  the  southern  quarter  of  the  Acrop* 
V  lis  for  such  purposes.  Where  the  Acropolis  now  is  there  was 
w  single  fountain,  which  was  extinguished  by  the  earthquake 
and  has  l^ft  only  a  few  small  streams  which  still  exist,  but  ii 
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tboM  da.'jt  the  feantaiD  g&ve  mi  abundant  supply  of  watw^ 
which  WM  of  equal  temperature  in  summer  and  winter.  Thii 
was  the  fiuhion  in  wbicli  they  lived,  being  ihe  gunn^iuiB  of  their 
nvn  citisetiB  and  the  leaders  of  rhe  Heileuee,  wlio  were  their 
willing  foUowerB.  And  they  took  care  to  preeerre  the  sBine 
number  of  men  and  women  for  military  service,  which  was  to 
eoDlinne  through  all  time,  and  slilt  is, —  tliaC  is  to  eay,  about 
twenty  thousand.  Such  were  the  ancient  AtheniaDH,  and  after 
this  manner  they  righieoualy  admin)sier«d  tlicir  own  land  and 
I  the  rest  of  Hellaa ;  ibey  were  reuowneil  all  over  Europe  and 
'  Afiia  for  the  beauty  of  their  persons  aud  for  the  many  vinnea 
sf  (heir  eoula,  and  were  mare  fiiinouB  than  any  of  their  contem- 
poraries. Add  next,  if  I  hure  not  forgotten  what  I  beard  when 
I  was  a  child,  I  will  impart  to  you  the  cbaracler  and  origin  of 
tbejr  adverftaries.  For  friends  should  not  keep  their  stories  to 
AeauelTea,  but  have  them  in  common. 

Tet,  before  proceeding  further  iu  the  narrative,  I  ought  ,._ 
to  warn  you  that  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  you  should 
bear  Hellenic  names  given  to  foreigners.  1  will  tell  you  tha 
reason  of  this:  Solon,  who  was  intending  to  use  the  tale  for  hi* 
poem,  mode  an  invesii(ra'ioo  into  ihe  meaomg  of  the  name^,  and 
found  that  the  early  Egyptians  iu  writiug  tbem  down  had  irans- 
kted  them  into  their  own  laiigua^,  and  he  recovered  the  mean- 
ing of  the  eeverat  names  and  re-traaslated  iliem,  and  copied  then 
eat  again  in  our  laagaage.  My  great-grandfather,  Dropidai^ 
had  the  original  writing,  which  is  still  in  my  possession,  aud  waa 
OMrafully  studied  by  me  when  I  was  a  child.  Therefore  if  yoa 
bear  names  such  aa  are  used  in  this  country,  you  must  not  b« 
nrprisad,  for  I  have  told  yoa  the  reason  of  them.  The  tale 
wluch  was  of  great  length,  began  as  follows :  — 

I  have  before  remarked  in  speaking  of  the  allotments  of  tho 
fads,  that  they  distributed  the  whole  earth  into  portions  difiering 
In  extant,  and  made  themselves  temples  and  sacrifices.  Aod 
Poseidon,  reoeiving  for  his  lot  the  island  of  Atlantis,  begat  obil- 
irva  by  a  mortal  woman,  and  settled  them  iu  a  part  of  the  island, 
which  I  will  proceed  to  describe.  On  the  side  towards  the  saa 
Mid  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  island,  there  whb  a  plain  which  is 
waA  to  hare  been  the  fairest  of  all  plains  and  very  fertile.  Near 
the  plain  again,  and  also  in  the  centre  of  the  island  at  a  distance 
•f  aboBt  My  atadia.  there  was  a  mounfain  not  very  high  on  any 
■do.  In  this  moimtatn  there  dwelt  one  of  ibe  e-arth-bum  prime- 
ml  men  of  that  country,  whose  name  was  Evenor,  and  he  had  * 
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wife  luuned  LeadppOi  and  ihey  had  an  only  daughter  who 
named  Cleito.  Tlie  maiden  was  growing  up  to  womanhood 
when  her  father  aud  mother  died ;  Poseidon  fell  in  love  with 
her  and  had  interooorse  with  her,  and  hreakiug  the  groond,  in- 
closed the  hiU  in  which  she  dwelt  all  round,  making  alternate 
Eones  of  sea  and  land  larger  and  smaller,  endrding  one  another; 
there  were  two  of  land  and  three  of  water,  which  he  turned  as 
with  a  lathe,  out  of  the  centre  of  the  island,  eqaidistant  every 
way,  so  that  no  man  could  get  to  the  island,  for  ships  and  voy« 
ages  were  not  as  yet  heard  o£  He  himseli^  as  he  was  a  god, 
Ibuod  no  difficulty  in  making  special  arrangements  for  the  centre 
island,  bringing  two  streams  of  water  under  the  earth,  which  he 
caused  to  ascend  as  springs,  one  of  warm  water  and  the  other  of 
cold,  and  making  every  variety  of  food  to  spring  up  abundantly 
in  the  earth.  He  also  begat  and  brought  up  five  pairs  of  male 
children,  dividing  the  island  of  Atlantis  into  ten  portions ;  he 
114  ^^^  ^^  ^  first-bom  of  the  eldest  pair  his  mother's  dwell- 

ing  and  the  surrounding  allotment,  which  was  the  largest 
and  beat,  and  made  him  king  over  the  rest ;  the  others  he  made 
princes,  and  gave  them  rule  over  many  men,  and  a  large  territory. 
And  he  named  them  all ;  the  eldest  who  was  king,  he  named 
Atlas,  and  from  him  the  whole  island  and  the  ocean  received  the 
name  of  Atlantic  To  his  twin  brother,  who  was  bom  after  hin^ 
and  obtained  as  his  lot  the  extremity  of  the  island  towards  the 
pillars  of  Heracles  as  far  as  the  country  which  is  still  called  the 
region  of  Gades  in  that  part  of  the  world,  he  gave  the  name 
which  in  the  Hellenic  language  is  Eumelus,  in  the  language  of 
the  country  which  is  named  after  him,  Gkuieirus.  Of  the  second 
pair  of  twins  he  called  one  Ampheres,  and  the  other  Evaemon. 
To  the  third  pair  of  twins  he  gave  the  name  Mneseus  to  the 
elder,  and  Autochthon  to  the  one  who  followed  him.  Of  the 
fourth  pair  of  twins  he  called  the  elder  Elasippus,  and  the 
yonnger  Mestor.  And  of  the  fifth  pair  he  gave  to  the  elder  the 
name  of  Azaes,  and  to  the  younger  that  of  Diaprepes.  All 
these  and  their  descendants  were  the  inhabitants  and  rulers  of 
divers  islands  in  the  open  sea ;  and  also,  as  has  been  already  said, 
they  held  sway  in  the  other  direction  over  the  country  within  the 
pillars  as  far  as  Egypt  and  Tyrrhenia.  Now  Atlas  had  a  numer- 
ous and  honorable  family,  and  his  eldest  branch  always  retained 
Che  kingdom,  which  the  eldest  son  handed  on  to  his  eldest  for 
many  generations ;  and  they  had  such  an  amount  of  wealth  as 

never  before  possessed  by  kings  and  potentates,  and  is  not 
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ndy  ey«r  to  be  again,  and  they  were  furnished  with  everything 
whidi  they  coald  have,  both  in  dty  and  ooantry.  For  becanae 
of  the  greatness  of  their  empire  many  things  were  brought  to 
them  from  foreign  countries,  and  the  islaDd  itself  provided  much 
of  what  was  required  by  them  for  the  uses  of  life.  lu  the  first 
place*  they  dug  out  of  the  earth  whatever  was  to  be  found  there, 
mineral  as  well  as  metal,  and  that  which  is  now  only  a  name 
and  was  then  something  more  than  a  name,  orichalcum,  was  dog 
out  of  the  earth  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  gold  was  esteemed  the  most  precious  of  metals  among 
the  men  of  those  days.  There  was  an  abundance  of  wood  for 
earpenter's  work,  and  sufficient  maintenance  for  tame  and  wild 
ftnimals.  Moreover,  there  were  a  great  number  of  elephants  in 
the  island,  and  there  was  provision  for  animals  of  every  kind,  .  ^  » 
both  for  those  which  live  in  lakes  and  marshes  and  rivers, 
and  also  for  those  which'  live  in  mountains  and  on  plains,  and 
therefore  for  the  anioial  which  is  the  largest  and  most  voracious 
of  them.  Also  whatever  fragrant  things  there  are  in  the  earth, 
whether  roots,  or  herba^  or  woods,  or  distilling  drops  of  fiow- 
ers  or  fruits,  grew  and  Uirived  in  that  land ;  and  again,  the  cul« 
tivated  fruit  of  the  earth,  both  the  dry  edible  fruit  and  other 
apedes  of  food,  which  we  call  by  the  general  name  of  legumes, 
and  the  fruits  having  a  bard  rind,  afibrding  drinks  and  meats 
and  ointments,  and  good  store  of  chestnuts  and  the  like,  which 
may  be  used  to  play  with,  and  are  fruits  which  spoil  with  keep- 
ing, and  the  pleasant  kinds  of  dessert,  which  console  us  aflter 
dinner,  when  we  are  full  and  tired  of  eating — all  these  that 
laored  island  lying  beneath  the  sun,  brought  forth  fair  and 
wondrous  in  infinite  abundance.  All  these  things  they  received 
from  the  earth,  and  they  employed  themselves  in  constructing 
their  temples  and  palaces  and  harbors  and  docks;  and  they 
arranged  the  whole  country  in  the  following  manner:—- 

First  of  all  they  bridged  over  the  zones  of  sea  which  snr- 
roimded  the  ancient  metropolis,  and  made  a  passage  into  and 
jut  of  the  royal  palace  ;  and  then  they  began  to  build  the  pal- 
ace in  the  habitation  of  the  god  and  of  their  ancestors.  Thia 
they  continued  to  ornament  in  successive  generations,  every 
Idng  surpassing  the  one  who  came  before  him  to  the  utmost  of 
lib  power,  until  they  made  the  building  a  marvel  to  behold  for 
liae  and  for  beauty.  And  be^ning  from  the  sea  they  dug  a 
aanal  of  three  hundred  feet  in  width  and  one  hundred  feet  in 
ieptb,  and  fifty  stadia  in  length,  which  they  carried  through  to 
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die  oQteroxMt  aBone,  maldng  %  passage  from  the  sea  op  tD  tth^ 
whidi  became  a  harbor,  and  leaving  an  openhig  saffieient  to 
enable  the  largest  Teasels  to  find  ingress.  Moreorer,  thej 
£vided  the  sones  of  land  which  parted  the  zones  of  sea,  oon* 
stmctiug  bridges  of  such  a  width  as  would  leave  a  passage  for  a 
single  trireme  to  pass  out  of  one  into  another,  and  roofed  them 
over ;  and  there  was  a  way  underneath  for  the  ships ;  for  the 
banks  of  the  zones  were  raised  considerably  above  the  water. 
Now  the  largest  of  the  zones  into  which  a  passage  was  cut  from 
the  sea  was  three  stadia  in  breadth,  and  the  cone  of  land  whidi 
came  next  of  equal  breadth ;  but  the  next  two,  as  well  the  zone 
of  water  as  of  land,  were  two  stadia,  and  the  one  which  snr- 
-.g  rounded  the  central  island  was  a  stadium  only  in  widtli 
The  uland  in  which  the  palaoe  was  situated  had  a  ^Bameter 
of  five  stadia.  This  and  the  zones  and  the  bridge,  whidi  vraa 
the  sixth  part  of  a  stadium  in  width,  they  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall,  on  either  side  placing  towers,  and  gates  on  the  bridgea 
where  the  sea  passed  in.  The  stone  which  was  used  in  the 
work  they  quarried  from  underneath  the  centre  island,  and  from 
underneath  the  zones,  on  the  outer  as  well  as  the  inner  side. 
One  kind  of  stone  was  white,  another  black,  and  a  third  red, 
and  as  they  quarried,  they  at  the  same  time  hollowed  out  docks 
double  within,  having  roofs  formed  out  of  the  native  rock. 
Some  of  their  buildings  were  simple,  but  in  others  they  put 
together  difierent  stones  which  they  intermingled  for  the  sake 
of  ornament,  to  be  a  natural  source  of  delight  The  entire 
drcuit  of  the  wall,  which  went  round  the  outermost  one,  they 
covered  with  a  coating  of  brass,  and  the  circuit  of  the  next  wall 
they  coated  with  tin,  and  the  third,  which  encompassed  the  dt- 
adel,  flashed  with  the  red  light  of  oriohalcum.  The  palaces  in 
the  interior  of  the  dtadel  were  constructed  on  this  wise :  In 
the  centre  was  a  holy  temple  dedicated  to  Cleito  and  Poseidon, 
which  remained  inaccessible,  and  was  surrounded  by  an  indo- 
sure  of  gold ;  this  was  the  spot  in  which  they  originally  begat 
the  race  of  the  ten  princes,  and  thither  they  annually  brought 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  thdr  season  from  sll  the  ten  portions, 
and  performed  sacrifices  to  each  of  them.  Here,  too,  was  Po« 
seidon*s  own  temple  of  a  stadium  in  length,  and  half  a  stadium 
in  width  and  of  a  proportiouate  height,  having  a  sort  of 
barbaric  splendor.  All  the  outside  of  the  temple,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  pinnades,  they  covered  with  silver,  and  the  pin 
•Mdes  with  gold.     In  the  interior  of  the  temple  the  roof  was  of 
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Ifoiy,  •domed  oreiTwIiere  witli  gotd  and  aiWer  and  orf^alctuB; 
■11  ^e  otiier  parts  of  the  walls  and  pillars  nnd  floor  Ihey  tUwd 
with  oricbotcutn.  In  the  temple  tbe;  placed  statues  of  gold ; 
ther«  was  tbe  god  himself  stiuiding  in  a  chariut  —  the  chari- 
oteer of  six  (ringed  horvps  —  and  of  such  a  slie  tlist  he  (ouohed 
the  roof  of  the  buildings  with  hia  head  ;  aronnd  him  there  wer« 
a  hundred  Nereids  ridiog  on  dolphins,  for  suuh  whs  thought  to 
be  the  Duinber  of  them  in  ihat  Anj.  There  were  also  in  iIm 
interior  of  tbe  templa  other  images  which  had  been  dedicated 
by  prirate  individuals.  And  around  the  temple  on  the  outside 
were  placed  statues  of  gold  of  all  the  len  kings  and  of  their 
wives,  and  there  were  many  other  great  offerings  both  of  kiu^ 
and  of  private  individoais,  coining  both  from  the  city  itself  aitd 
the  foreign  cities  orer  which  they  held  sway.  There  waa  aa 
«ltar  too,  which  in  sixe  and  workmanship  corresponded  to  ... 
tbe  rest  of  the  work,  and  there  were  palaces,  in  like  man- 
ner,  which  luiswered  to  the  greamess  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
glory  of  the  temple. 

In  the  neit  place,  they  nsed  fountains  both  of  cold  and  hot 
■pringa ;  these  were  very  abundant,  and  both  kindi  >  wonderfully 
adapted  to  use  by  reason  of  the  sweetness  and  exorllence  of 
their  waters.  They  <»nBtrucied  buildings  about  theu  and 
[Wanted  suitable  trees ;  also  cisterns,  eome  open  lo  tl^e  heaven, 
Othen  which  they  roofed  over,  to  be  used  in  winter  as  warm 
hatha ;  there  were  the  king's  baths,  and  tlie  baths  of  private 
penons,  which  were  kept  apart ;  also  sepnmie  baths  for  women, 
and  others  again  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  to  each  of  them  they 
ftvA  aa  much  adornment  as  was  suitable  for  them.  The  wator 
which  ran  off  they  carried,  some  to  the  grove  of  Poseidon,  wlier* 
were  grovring  aU  manner  of  trees  of  wonderful  height  and 
beatity,  owing  to  tbe  excellence  of  the  soil  i  the  remainder  was 
Oontreyed  by  aquedacts  which  passed  over  the  bridges  (o  the 
outer  orcles  ;  and  there  were  many  temples  built  and  dedicated 
to  mauy  gods ;  also  gardeus  and  places  of  exercise,  some  for 
men,  and  some  set  apart  for  horses,  in  both  of  the  two  islaoda 
fiirmed  by  the  zones  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  larger  of  the  two 
there  was  a  race-course  of  a  sladinm  in  width,  and  in  length 
allowed  to  extend  all  round  the  island,  for  horses  to  race  in. 
Alio  there  were  guard-houses  at  intervals  for  the  body-gaard, 
Ibe  more  trusted  of  whom  hod  their  duties  appointed  to  them 
in  the  leai«r  sone,  which  was  nearer  the  Aoy^palis  ;  while  tbe 
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iDHt  tnuted  of  all  had  boiuea  given  Uiem  witliin  (he  ciUdela 
ftiid  about  Uia  persons  of  Ihe  kings.  The  ilocks  trere  fttll  ol 
triremes  and  paval  stores,  und  rU  things  were  quite  reudy  for 
use.  Enough  of  the  plnii  of  tl)e  rojnl  palace.  Crossing  th« 
outer  harbors,  which  were  three  in  number,  ^ou  would  coice  to 
M  wall  which  begnD  at  the  sen  and  went  all  round:  this  whi 
evt^rywhere  distant  Mtj  stadia  fi'um  the  largest  tone  nnd  harbor, 
and  inclosed  the  whole,  meeting  at  the  mouth  of  the  channel 
towards  the  sea.  The  entire  area  was  deuselj  crowded  with 
linbitationa ;  and  [he  canal  and  the  largest  of  the  harbors  wera 
full  of  vessels  and  merchants  coming  from  all  perls,  who,  from 
thttr  numbers,  kept  up  a  multitudinous  sound  of  haman  voicei 
and  din  of  all  sorts  night  and  day. 

I  have  repealed  his  descriptions  of  the  city  and  the  parts 
about  the  ancient  palace  nearly  as  he  gave  lliem,  and  now  I 
..„  must  endt^avor  U>  describe  the  nature  and  arrangement  of 
the  rest  of  the  country.  The  whole  country  was  described 
as  being  very  \ohy  and  precipitous  on  the  side  of  the  sea,  bat 
the  country  immediately  about  and  surrounding  the  city  naa  n 
level  plain,  itself  xurroutided  by  mountains  whicli  descended 
towards  the  sea ;  it  waa  smooth  and  even,  but  of  an  oblong 
shape,  extenditig  in  one  direction  three  thousand  stadia,  and 
going  up  the  country  from  the  sea,  through  the  centre  of  the 
island,  two  ihousatid  studia ;  the  whole  region  of  the  Island  lies 
towards  the  south,  and  is  sheltered  from  the  north.  The  sni^ 
rounding  mountains  he  celebrated  for  tbeir  number  and  um 
and  beauty,  in  which  they  exceeded  all  that  are  now  to  be  aeen 
Anywhere ;  having  in  them  also  many  wealthy  inhabited  tU- 
lages,  and  rivers,  and  lakes,  and  meadows  supplying  food 
enough  for  every  animal,  wild  or  tame,  and  wood  of  various 
■oris,  abundant  for  every  kind  of  work. 

I  will  DOW  describe  the  plain,  which  bad  been  cultivated  dai^ 
ing  many  ages  by  many  generations  of  kingit.  It  was  rectangu- 
lar, and  for  the  most  part  stntiglit  and  oblong ;  and  what  it 
wanted  of  tbe  straight  line  followed  the  line  of  the  circular 
dilch.  Tbe  depth,  and  width,  and  length  of  this  ditch  were  in- 
credible, and  gave  the  impression  that  such  a  work,  in  addition 
to  BO  many  other  works,  could  hardly  have  beer  wrought  hj 
the  hand  of  man.  But  I  must  say  what  I  have  heard.  It  was 
ezcBvaied  to  the  depth  of  a  hundred  (oet.  and  its  breadth  was  a 
■tadium  everywhere;  it  waa  carried  round  the  whole  of  the 
plain,  and  was  tea  thousand  stadia  in  length.     It  received  the 
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jBvaBU  which  ume  down  tnta  the  mountains,  niid  vfiading 
roaiid  the  plaiD  adiI  touching  the  citj  at  various  points,  wu 
^era  let  off  in<o  the  sea.  From  above,  likewise,  straight  caual* 
of  B  huudred  feet  id  width  were  cut  ia  Iho  plain,  and  agaiu  let 
off  into  the  ditch  towards  the  sea :  these  canals  were  at  inter- 
vals of  an  hundred  stndia,  and  by  them  thej  brought  down  the 
wood  from  tiie  mountains  to  the  city,  and  conveyed  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  in  ships,  cutting  transverse  pFUsages  from  one  caotU 
into  another,  and  to  the  city.  Twice  in  the  year  they  guthereil 
the  Iruils  of  the  earth  —  in  winter  having  the  benefit  of  thi- 
rains,  and  in  summer  introducing  the  water  of  the  canalB. 

Aa  to  the  popolation,  each  of  the  lota  in  the  plain  had  an  ap- 
pointed chief  of  men  who  were  fit  for  military  service,  and  tht 
•ice  of  the  lot  was  to  be  a  stjuare  of  tea  stadia  each  way,  _ 
and  the  total  number  ot  all  the  lota  was  sixty  thousand. 
And  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mouniains  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
emititrr  (here  was  also  a  vast  multitude  having  leaders,  to  whom 
they  were  assigned  according  to  their  dwellings  and  vJIlagea, 
The  leader  was  required  lo  fumUh  for  the  war  the  sixth  por- 
tion of  a  war<;hariot,  so  as  to  make  up  a  total  of  ten  thousand 
ehariots ;  also  two  horses  and  riders  upon  them,  and  a  light 
chariot  without  a  seat,  accompanied  by  a  Gghtiog  mau  on  foot 
carryiiig  a  smait  shield,  and  having  a  charioteer  mounted  to 
guide  the  horses ;  also,  he  was  bound  to  furnish  two  heavy 
armed,  two  archers,  two  slingers,  Ihrte  stooe-K hooters,  and  three 
JBvelin-men,  who  were  skirmishers,  and  four  sailors  to  make  up 
•  complement  of  twelve  hundred  ships.  Such  was  the  order 
of  war  in  the  royal  city  —  that  of  the  other  nine  governmeota 
WM  different  in  each  of  them,  and  would  be  wearisome  to  nar* 
TMe. 

As  tc  offices  and  honors,  the  following  was  the  arniogement 
from  the  firiL  Each  of  the  ten  kings  in  his  own  division  and  in 
hit  own  city  had  the  absolute  control  of  the  citiiens,  and  in  many 
Mirn,  of  the  laws,  pnnishing  and  slaying  whomsoever  he  would. 
IVow  the  relations  of  their  governments  to  one  another  were  reg- 
ulated by  the  injunctions  of  Poseidon  as  the  law  bad  banded  them 
down.  Theoe  were  inscribed  by  the  first  men  on  «  column  of 
orichalcum,  which  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  at  th« 
temple  of  Poseidon,  whither  the  people  were  gathered  togett>er 
erery  fifth  and  sixth  years  alternately,  thus  giving  equal  honor 
to  the  odd  and  to  the  even  nnmber.  And  when  they  wera 
gathered  together  they  oonsolted  aboDt  public  afEun,  and  io* 
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quired  .r  any  one  had  transgreseed  fn  anjthing,  nod  paved 
judgment  on  him  accordinjjly.  and  before  they  passed  jaigtatatt 
ihf  y  gave  their  pledges  lo  one  another  on  this  wiBe :  Tber« 
were  bulls  wLo  had  the  range  of  the  temple  of  Poseidou ;  aod 
tlie  len  who  were  lefl  alone  in  the  temple,  after  they  had  ofierad 
prayers  to  the  gods  that  they  might  take  tJie  MxcrilioeB  wliich 
were  acceptable  lo  them,  hunted  the  bull',  without  neapona,  t>nt 
wiih  stares  and  nooeeB  ;  and  the  bull  which  they  caught  they  led 
up  to  the  column  1  the  victim  waa  then  struck  on  the  bead  by 
them  and  slain  over  the  Bscred  inscriplion.  Now  on  ihe  column, 
besides  the  law,  there  was  inscribed  an  oath  iuvoking  mighty 
corses  on  the  disobedient.  When  therefore,  afW  ofleriog  sao- 
..,,  rifice  according  to  their  custoniB,  they  had  barat  the  limb* 
of  the  bull,  they  mingled  a  cup  aud  onst  in  a  dot  of  blood 
for  each  of  them ;  the  rest  of  the  victim  they  li>ok  to  the  fire, 
after  having  made  a  pnnticaiion  of  the  column  all  round.  Then 
they  drew  from  the  cup  in  goldea  vessela.  and  pouring  a  libi^ 
tioB  on  the  Bre,  they  swore  that  they  would  judge  aiocording  to 
the  laws  on  ilie  column,  and  would  punish  any  one  wbo  had 
previously  transgressed,  and  that  for  the  future  they  would  not, 
if  they  could  help,  transgresB  any  of  the  inscriplions,  and  would 
not  command  or  obey  any  ruler  who  commanded  them,  to  sot 
otherwise  than  according  to  the  laws  of  their  father  Poaeidoo. 
This  was  the  prayer  which  each  of  ihem  oSered  up  for  himself 
and  for  his  fomily,  at  the  same  time  drinking  and  dodicaiing  iha 
vessel  in  the  temple  of  the  god,  and  after  spending  soiite  neoM- 
BRry  time  at  supper,  when  darkness  came  on  and  the  fire  about 
the  sacriSce  was  cool,  all  of  them  put  on  most  beautiful  anon  > 
robes,  and,  sitting  on  the  gronnd,  at  night,  near  the  embera  of  1 
tiie  sacrifices  on  which  tbej  had  sworn,  and  eslinguishing  all 
the  Are  about  the  temple,  they  received  and  gave  judgment,  if 
toy  of  them  had  any  accusation  to  bring  against  any  one ;  ood 
when  tbey  bad  given  judgment,  at  daybreak  they  wrote  down 
their  sentences  on  a  golden  tablet,  and  deposited  diem  as  m«ta> 
rials  with  tlieir  robes. 

There  were  many  special  laws  which  the  eereral  kings  hitd 
inscribed  about  the  temples,  but  the  moat  Important  was  iba 
following :  That  they  were  not  to  take  op  arms  againit  om 
another,  and  they  were  all  to  come  to  the  rescue  if  any  oaa  >a 
any  city  attempted  to  overthrow  the  royal  house ;  like  thair 
anoeston,  they  were  to  deliberate  in  common  about  war  and 
other  matlera,  giving  the  snpremac^  to  the  family  of  Atlaa 
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And  the  king  was  not  to  have  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
any  of  hiB  kinsmen  unless  he  had  the  assent  of  the  majority  of 
the  ten  kings. 

Such  was  the  vast  power  which  the  god  settled  in  the  lost 
bland  of  Atlantis ;  and  this  he  afterwards  directed  against  oar 
land  on  the  following  pretext,  as  traditions  tell:  For  many 
generations,  as  long  as  the  divine  nature  lasted  in  them,  they 
were  obedient  to  the  laws,  and  well-affectioned  towards  the 
gods,  who  were  their  kinsmen ;  for  they  possessed  true  and  in 
every  way  great  spirits,  practicing  gentleness  and  wisdom  in 
the  various  chances  of  life,  and  in  their  intercourse  with  one 
another.  They  despised  everything  but  virtue,  not  caring  for 
their  present  state  of  life,  and  thinking  lightly  of  the  possession 
of  gold  and  other  property,  which  seemed  only  a  burden  to 
them ;  neither  were  they  intoxicated  by  luxury ;  nor  did  wealth 
deprive  them  of  their  self-control ;  but  they  were  sober,  and 
saw  clearly  that  all  these  goods  are  increased  by  virtuous 
friendship  with  one  another,  and  that  by  excessive  zeal  for 
them,  and  honor  of  them,  the  good  of  them  is  lost  and  friend- 
ship perishes  with  them.  By  such  reflections  and  by  the  con- 
tinuance  in  them  of  a  divine  nature,  all  that  which  we  have 
described  waxed  and  increased  in  them ;  but  when  this  divine 
portion  began  to  fade  away  in  them,  and  became  diluted  too 
often  and  with  too  much  of  tlie  mortal  admixture,  and  the  hu- 
man nature  got  the  upper  hand,  then  they,  being  unable  to  bear 
their  fortune,  became  unseemly,  and  to  him  who  had  an  eye  to 
see,  they  began  to  appear  base,  and  had  lost  the  fairest  of  their 
precious  gifts ;  but  to  those  who  had  no  eye  to  see  the  true 
happiness,  they  still  appeared  glorious  and  blessed  at  the  very 
time  when  they  were  filled  with  unrighteous  avarice  and  power. 
Zens,  the  god  of  gods,  who  rules  with  law,  and  is  able  to  see 
into  such  things,  perceiving  that  an  honorable  race  was  in  a 
most  wretched  s^te,  and  wanting  to  inflict  punishment  oo 
them,  that  they  might  be  chastened  and  improve,  collected  all 
the  gods  into  his  most  holy  habitation,  whidi  being  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  world,  sees  all  things  that  partake  of  genera- 
tion. And  wheii  he  had  called  them  together,  he  spake  as 
'illowa:  — 
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